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PREFACE. 


The  law,  under  whose  authority  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey are  being  published,  determines  the  character  of  one  volume, 
which,  from  its  nature,  will  most  appropriately  form  the  initial  vol- 
ume of  the  completed  series.  But  as  it  involves  general  conclusions 
that  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  the  completion  of  field  work,  its  ap- 
pearance must  be  delayed  until  that  work  is  accomplished.  It  was 
not  deemed  advisable  on  this  account,  however,  to  defer  the  publica- 
tion of  such  portions  as  could  be  finished,  and  the  present  volume, 
although  nominally  the  second  of  the  series,  appears  first  in  the  order 
of  time. 

Although  its  size  has  been  expanded  beyond  what  was  originally 
intended,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  matter  printed  in  a  smaller  type 
than  is  desirable,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  include  all  the  ma- 
terial that  has  been  gathered  relating  to  the  regions  reported  upon, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  manuscript  relating  to  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts has  been  necessarily  omitted,  and  other  portions  condensed  to 
an  undesirable  brevity.  It  is  believed,  however,  that,  notwithstanding 
this,  a  creditable  degree  of  thoroughness  and  fullness  has  been  attained, 
and  that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  ample  maps  and  profiles  that  accom- 
pany the  volume,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  any 
locality  may  be  obtained. 

The  law  authorizing  the  survey  requires  the  construction  of  a  sin- 
gle map  upon  which  shall  be  represented  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  the  state.    A  map  based  upon  a  scale  of  fifteen  miles  to  the 
inch,  is  the  smallest  upon  which  this  can  be  successfully  accomplished, 
and  this  fact  has  determined  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  accom- 
panying atlas,  whose  sheets  have  the  size  requisite  for  such  a  map. 
A  scale  of  three  miles  to  the  inch  is  the  least  that  is  at  all  adequate 
to  the  proper  representation  of  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  formations, 
and  this  scale  has  been  uniformly  adopted  for  the  more  elaborate  ge- 
ological maps.    It  was  found  that  the  surface  of  the  state,  on  this 
scale,  was  readily  and  economically  divisible  into  rectangles  of  the  size 
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indicated,  and  these  constitute  the  Area  maps  of  the  atlas.  Seven  of 
these  cover  the  territory  reported  upon  in  this  volume.  At  least  an 
equal  number  will  be  required  for  the  regions  yet  to  be  reported  upon, 
and  these  will  be  numbered  consecutively  with  those  now  published, 
so  that  the  whole  series,  when  complete,  may  form  a  single  portfo- 
lio. Tlie  contour  lines  of  the  topographical  maps  of  the  Lead  region 
required  the  still  larger  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  five  plates 
are  devoted  to  them. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  construction  of  an  ordina- 
ry surface  map  is  no  proper  part  of  the  work  of  -a  geological  survey, 
and  the  geological  corps  cannot  justly  be  held  responsible  for  errors 
of  a  merely  geographical  nature.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
original  provisions  of  the  law  required  the  examination  of  more  than 
13,000  square  miles  each  year,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  work  of  that 
kind  was  contemplated.  But  a  correct  geographical  map  is  highly 
important  to  accuracy  in  the  delineation  of  the  formations  sketched 
upon  it,  and  hence  the  corps  have  labored  under  some  annoying  dif- 
ficulties growing  out  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  original  government  sur- 
veys, and  of  the  maps  in  common  nse.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  Area  maps  have  been  built  up,  township  by  town- 
ship, from  the  notes  of  the  original  linear  survey  of  the  government, 
and  comparisons  instituted  with  state,  county,  township  and  special 
maps,  and  with  the  observations  of  the  geological  corps.  The  townships 
and  sections  should  be,  setting  aside  the  convergence  of  the  meridi- 
ans and  the  trivial  effects  of  sphericity,  perfect  squares,  and  cover  the 
state  with  a  symmetrical  network  of  lines,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  marked  departures  from  this  form  in  some  cases,  due 
to  errors  in  the  linear  survey,  and  an  effort  has  been  made,  by  care- 
fully representing  these  on  the  maps,  to  restore  the  natural  features 
to  their  true  form  and  position. 

The  areas  mapped  as  Wet  Lands  are  essentially  those  given  on  the 
government  plats  as  marshes,  but  that  term  is  not  now  properly  ap- 
plicable to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surfaces  so  designated,  since 
most  of  them  are  so  firm  that  they  may  be  readily  traversed  by  teams, 
and  some  are  even  cultivated  with  success  in  all  except  very  wet  sea- 
sons, and  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  valuable  lands  of  the  state.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  except  where  they  are  flnviatile  meadows, 
they  represent  extinct  lakes,  and  hence  their  historical  and  geologi- 
cal significance  is  important. 

The  survey  has  been  put  under  great  obligations  by  the  kindness 
of  citizens  and  corporations  in  rendering  valuable  aid  in  various  ways 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.     In  addition  to  the  more  specific  ac- 
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inowledgments  that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  annual 
reports  and  in  other  appropriate  ways,  the  corps  desire  to  tender  tliis 
general  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  numerous  courtesies 
of  which  they  have  been  the  recipients. 

It  is  due  also  to  those  whose  results  do  not  appear  in  an  individual- 
ized form,  to  call  attention  to  the  analytical  work  of  Prof.  W.  W. 
Daniells,  of  the  State  University;  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  Milwau- 
kee; and  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  recently  of  Madison;  to  the  paleon to- 
logical  identifications  of  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  of  New  York,  and  to 
the  drafting  of  Prof.  W.  J.  L.  Nicoderaus  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Conover,  of 
the  State  University. 

An  expression  of  indebtedness  is  also  due  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield, 
Hon.  Geo.  H.  Paul,  Prof.  A.  Salisbury,  G.  D.  Swezey,  J.  H.  Cham- 
berlin  and  C.  S.  Bacon,  for  reading  portions  of  the  proof  on  subjects 
with  which  they  are  especially  familiar. 

The  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic printing  for  the  publication  of  the  work  has  proved  wise  and 
judicious,  as  well  as  highly  economical. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  the  best  witness  that  can 
be  offered  as  to  the  skill  and  faithfulness  with  which  the  printers  and 
lithographers  have  performed  their  respective  tasks.  The  execution 
of  large  geological  maps  is  confessedly  a  work  of  much  difficulty,  and 
great  credit  ifl  dae  the  lithographers  for  the  obliging  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  performed  their  work.  In  several  instances 
they  have  exceeded  the  requirements  of  their  contract. 
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PAET  I. 


HISTORICAL 


ANNUAL    REPORTS. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  administration  of  the  survey,  at  its  commencement,  was  placed 
in  the  charge  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  who  brought 
to  the  work  the  fruits  of  a  large  experience,  and  the  acquisitions  of 
years  of  industrious  observation  upon  the  geology  and  natural  history 
of  the  state.  Under  his  able  management,  the  survey  continued  the 
first  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  second  year.  Annual  reports  for 
each  of  these  years  were  duly  submitted  by  him,  but  were  not  pub- 
lished. He  was  succeeded  as  chief  geologist  in  February,  1875,  by 
Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  who  held  the  position  one  year,  and  who  presented 
a  report  for  that  year,  which  was  likewise  not  published.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  the  direction  of  the  survey  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
writer.  Subsequently,  provision  was  made,  by  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  final  report  of  the 
survey,  and  the  foregoing  annual  reports  were  placed  "  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  geologist  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  his  final  report." 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  seemsd  to  me  the  part  of  justice  to 
publish,  as  nearly  intact  as  possible,  the  reports  prepared  by  my  pre- 
decessors. Certain  portions  of  a  report  of  progress,  however,  necessa- 
rily relate  to  the  administration  of  the  survey,  and  to  other  matters 
of  transient  interest  which  have  little  subsequent  importance,  and 
would  be  inappropriate  in  a  report  of  this  character,  and  hence  there 
arose  a  necessity  for  the  revision  of  these  reports  for  this  volume. 
This,  to  me  a  very  delicate  duty,  it  was  presumed  would  be  esteemed 
a  favor  by  those  most  intimately  concerned  in  their  publication,  and 
it  was  freely  proffered  them.  The  rcvisal  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Lap- 
ham  was  very  kindly  undertaken  by  his  son,  Mr.  S.  G.  Lapham,  and 
they  appear  as  they  left  his  hands,  with  a  few  trivial  changes  made  at 
his  request.  It  should  be  considered  by  all,  that  these  annual  reports 
made  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  work,  and  merely  intended  to 
show  the  progress  and  results  of  the  survey,  in  accordance  with  legal 
requirement,  cannot  do  full  justice  to  their  distinguished  author,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  indicate  the  work  accomplished  under  his 
administration,  and  if  there  be  anything  meritorious  in  the  final 
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results  of  the  survey,  a  just  and  generous  public  will  award  a  due 
measure  of  honor  to  the  hand  that  organized  and  gave  it  direction  at 
its  inception. 

The  like  comity  in  relation  to  the  revision  of  the  report  of  1875, 
extended  to  Dr.  Wight,  was  declined,  except  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  proDfs,  but  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  assure  me  that  nothing  has 
been  omitted  from  his  report  that  it  is  desirable  to  retain. 

The  revision  of  all  these  reports  has  been  closely  confined  to  the 
elimination  of  administrative  and  duplicate  portions,  and  everything 
of  a  geological  nature  has  been  retained^  even  though  it  were  only 
provisional  in  character,  and  this  has  been  done  to  the  exclusion  of 
portions  of  my  own  and  of  my  associates'  manuscript.  "While  pub- 
lishing thus  fully  and  scrupulously  the  reports  of  my  predecessors,  it 
is  but  just  to  myself  to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  views  pre- 
sented. 

Since  these  reports,  besides  being  themselves  the  earlier  annals  of 
the  survey,  contain  historical  sketches,  they  are  grouped  together  to 
form  the  opening  historical  section  of  the  volume. 

The  annual  report  for  1876,  submitted  by  the  writer,  was  promptly 
published,  and  hence  no  part  of  it  will  find  a  place  in  this  volume. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  assistant  geokgists,  being  their  own  in- 
dependent productions,  were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  will  be  found 
incorporated  in  their  reports  upon  the  districts  assigned  them. 

T.  C.  C. 

Beloit,  August  €,  1877. 


WISCONSIN  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


EEPOET  OF  PEOGRESS  AND  EESULTS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1873. 


BY  I.  A.   LAPHAM. 


As  required  by  the  act  "  to  provide  for  a  complete  geological  sur- 
vey of  Wisconsin,"  approved  March  19,  1873,  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  report  the  progress  made,  and  the  rcjsiilts  attained  during  the  first 
year  of  the  survey,  and  also  to  lay  before  you  the  maps,  profiles  and 
drawings  necessary  to  exemplify  the  same.     The  law  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  a  complete  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconeinf  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly  do  enact  as 
follows. 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  required  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  a  chief  geologist,  who  shall  be  a  person  of  known  integrity,  thor- 
ough practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and, 
npon  recommendation  of  said  chief  geologist,  the  governor  shall  appoint  one  or  more 
assistants,  not  exceeding  in  number  four,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  skillful  analytical  chemist 
and  asaayer;  the  said  chief  geologist  and  his  assistants  to  constitute  a  geological  corps, 
whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  geological,  mineralogical  and 
agriculUua]  survey  of  the  state,  and  topographical  surveys  of  such  portions  as  may  be 
deemed  by  the  corps  to  need  them  for  the  thorough  completion  of  the  work:  Provided^ 
That  if  the  appointment  of  chief  geologist  be  made  during  tlie  recess  of  the  senate, 
such,  appointment  may  be  confirmed  at  the  next  session  thereof. 

Srctiok  2.    The  survey  shall  have  for  its  objects: 

1st.  An  examination  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  state,  including  the  dip,  num- 
ber, magnitude,  order  and  relative  position  of  the  various  strata;  their  richness  in  mine- 
rals, metallic  ores,  clays,  mineral  waters,  fcrtiHzers,  building  stones  and  other  useful 
materials,  the  value  of  such  materials  for  economic  purposes,  and  their  accessibility  for 
mining  and  manufacture. 
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2d.  Accurate  chemical  analyses  and  afisays  of  the  various  ores,  clays,  peats,  marls, 
building  stones,  etc.,  discovered  by  the  state. 

Sd.  A  careful  topographical  survey  of  the  lead  region,  for  the  purpose  of  asceitaining 
as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  denudation,  and  tlie  exact  position  of  the  mining 
ground  at  each  locality;  also  careful  barometrical  observations  on  the  relative  elevation 
and  depression  of  various  parts  of  the  state. 

4th.  An  examination  of  soils  and  subsoils,  and  observations  upon  the  animal  and  vege- 
table productions  of  the  state,  with  reference  to  its  agricultural  interests. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  geological  corps,  in  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
aminations hereby  directed,  to  collect  such  specimens  of  rocks,  ores,  fossils,  minerals,  etc., 
ns  may  be  necessary  to  exemplify  the  geology  of  the  state.  Sets  of  these  specimens  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  and  the  State 
University,  and  with  each  one  of  the  incorporated  colleges  of  the  state,  and  with  each 
of  the  nonnal  schools:  pravidedf  application  be  made  to  the  chief  geologist  before  the 
commencement  of  field  work. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  geologist  and  his  assistants,  on  or  beforo 
the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year  during  the  continuation  of  the  survey,  to  mako 
to  the  governor  a  report  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  survey,  accompanied  by  such 
maps,  profiles  and  drawings  as  may  bo  necessary  to  exemplify  the  same,  which  reports 
the  governor  shall  lay  beforo  the  legislature. 

Sii^cTiON  5.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  survey  will  permit,  the  chief  geologist  shall 
begin,  and  on  completion  of  the  survey,  shall  complete  a  final  report,  including  the  re- 
sults of  the  entire  survey,  accompanied  by  such  drawings  and  topographical  maps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  same,  and  by  a  single  geographical  map  showing  by 
colors  and  other  appropriate  means  the  stratification  of  rocks,  the  localities  of  the  beds 
of  mineral  deposits,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  different  formations. 

Section  6.  To  cany  into  effect  the  provifdons  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  eacli  year,  until  the  completion  of  said  survey,  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  on  warrants  from  the  governor,  as  needed;  whidi  shall 
be  in  full  for  all  expenditures  except  printing  of  reports.  The  salary  of  the  chief  geolo- 
gist, and  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  geologists  shall  be  fixed  by  the  governor,  and  shall 
be  for  services  actually  performed,  and  time  actually  spent  in  the  work.  The  balanco 
of  the  sum  hereinbefore  appropriated  sliall  be  used  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  The  survey  shall  oonunence  by  the  first  of  June  next,  or  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  practicable,  beginning  with  the  counties  of  Ashland  and  Douglas,  and  the  entire 
siurvey  shall  be  completed  within  four  years  from  and  after  its  commencement. 

Approved  March  19, 1873. 

Oboah izATTON  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  C0EP8.  —  Govemor  C.  C.  Wash- 
bani,  bj  commissioii  dated  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1873,  appointed 
the  undersigned  chief  geologist  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

On  tlie  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  same  month,  Prof.  Koland  D.  Irv- 
ing, A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  A.  M.,  and  Mr.  Moses 
Strong,  A.  M.,  were  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  geologist 
appointeil  as  assistants  in  the  surrey.  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells,  M.  S., 
was  also  engaged  to  make  such  chemical  examinations  and  analyses 
of  ores  and  minerals  as  might  be  needed  for  the  survey.  By  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Kegcnts  of  the  State  University,  Prot  Danieila 
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is  to  have  the  use  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Institution  with- 
out additional  expense. 

These  gentlemen  had,  by  previous  study  and  training,  qualified 
themselves  for  the  special  work  required.  Their  elaborate  reports 
herewith  submitted  will  show  that  they  have  faithfully,  eflSciently, 
and  satisfactorily  performed  the  several  duties  assigned  them;  though 
the  time  between  the  close  of  the  field  operations  and  the  day  ou 
which  their  reports  must  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  do  that  full  justice  to  their  work  that  could 
be  desired. 

The  assistants  were  each  directed  to  organize  a  party  adequate  to 
the  special  work  required;  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary 
instruments  and  outfit;  to  give  their  attention  to  all  facts  throwing 
light  upon  any  of  the  special  matters  required  to  be  considered  by  the 
law  authorizing  the  survey;  and,  as  it  is  obviously  impossible,  as  well 
as  unnecessary  to  visit  every  square  mile  in  the  country  they  were 
directed  to  so  plan  their  routes  as  to  be  able  to  examine  the  localities 
of  greatest  importance  to  the  material  interests  of  the  state;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  fieldwork,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  detailed 
report  of  the  results  of  their  work  with  the  necessary  maps,  profiles 
and  drawings.  Each  party  was  supplied  with  skeleton  maps,  traced 
from  the  township  plats  of  the  government  land  surveys,  upon  which 
was  laid  down,  from  time  to  time,  such  additional  information  as 
could  be  obtained.  These  plats,  it  is  well  known  represent  "  town- 
chips  ^'  six  miles  square,  divided  into  thirty-six  "  sections  "  of  one  mile 
square,  upon  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  one  mile,  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  represent  all  but  the  minutest  details  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey. Among  the  instruments  brought  into  requisition  by  the  sever- 
al parties  were  the  aneroid  barometer,  miners'  compass,  odometer, 
clinometer,  pocket  level,  tape  lines,  etc. 

Pbof.  iBvmo's  Party.  —  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  assign  to 
Prof.  Irving  of  the  State  University,  Madison,  the  duty  of  beginning 
the  survey,  by  an  examination  of  the  Iron  and  Copper  Banges  of 
Ashland  and  Douglas  counties;  and  efforts  were  made  to  have  the 
work  begun  as  soon  after  the  first  day  of  June  as  possible.  His  party, 
consisting  of  Prof.  R.  D.  Irving,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Jenncy,  Mr.  Edmund 
T.  Sweet,  and  Mr.  James  Munro,  with  a  guide  and  a  cook,  though 
much  delayed  by  ice  in  Lake  Superior,  were  able  to  reach  Ashland, 
and  to  commence  the  field-work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey 
on  Monday  the  second  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  detailed  above,  Prof.  Irving 
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was  requested  to  give  attention  to  the  qnestion  of  the  age  of  the  red 
sandstone  and  accompanying  shale  of  the  counties  to  be  examined; 
whether  the  Archaean  rocks  are  of  difterent  ages;  and  to  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metaUbearing  ranges,  involv- 
ing  important  questions  regarding  the  proper  system  of  mining. 

His  report,  herewith  submitted,  will  be  found  to  contain  ample  de- 
tails of  the  beds  of  silicious  magnetic  iron  ores  forming  what  is 
known  as  the  Penokee  Iron  Eange,  with  numerous  analyses  of  the 
ores,  including  all  information  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  extent  and  value  of  these  important  ore  beds.  Other  details 
brought  forward  in  this  report,  showing  what  had  previously  been 
done  in  exploring  this  interesting  region;  its  topography,  surface, 
general,  special  and  economical  geology;  its  agricultural  features, 
timber,  etc.,  will  be  found  equally  interesting  and  valuable.  These 
explorations,  made  so  early  in  the  season,  were  not  accomplished  with- 
out the  patient  endurance  of  much  suflTering  and  hardship,  arising 
from  the  clouds  of  musquitoes,  and  from  unfavorable  weather. 

Prof.  Irving  also  made  a  partial  examination  of  the  iron  ore  beds 
at  and  near  the  Black  River  Falls,  in  Jackson  county. 

Prof.  CHA3fBEBLiN'8  Party.  —  To  Prof.  Chamberlin  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  surveying  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  immediately 
west  of  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Kiagara  or  Clinton  group  of  rocks, 
from  the  south  line  of  the  state  through  the  counties  of  Walworth, 
Jefferson,  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  Calumet  and  Outgamie  to  the  south- 
em  limits  of  the  crystalline  Archiean  rocks  in  Shawano  county;  and 
upon  his  return  route,  to  examine  the  outcrops  of  the  lower  strata  lying 
west  of  that  line.  He  would  thus  be  led  to  examine  the  important 
iron  beds,  now  so  extensively  mined  at  Iron  Ridge,  the  artesian  weUs 
from  which  water  flows  so  abundantly  at  Fond  du  Lac  and  elsewhei-e, 
and  the  highly  interesting  localities  of  quartzite  in  Dodge  and  Jeffer- 
son counties.  He  would  also  be  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  glacial  and  modified  "drift,"  with  their  "pot- 
ash kettles,"  gravel  hills  and  parallel  ridges. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  work  was  commenced  by  this 
party  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  Chamberlin,  aided  dur- 
ing portions  of  the  time  by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Wooster,  F.  H.  King,  N, 
D.  Wright,  Samuel  Shaw  and  G.  L.  Merriman. 

They  reached  Keshena,  in  Shawano  county,  early  in  September,  and 
returned  to  Beloit  by  the  last  of  that  month.     Some  further  explora 
tions  were  afterwards  made  by  Prof.  Chamberlin  in  person,  us  men- 
tioned in  his  report 
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In  Prof.  Cliamberlin's  report  will  be  found  irnicli  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  stated  in  plain  language,  relating  to  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  district  examined  by  him ;  the  drainage  and  water  power; 
the  distribution  of  vegetation,  of  marshes,  of  lands  covered  with  oak, 
maple  or  pine  forests,  with  a  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  these 
several  divisions;  the  outlines  of  the  several  rock  formations;  the 
phenomena  of  the  drift;  the  nature  of  artesian  wells,  and  various 
matters  coming  under  the  head  of  economical  geology.  Special  at- 
tention was,  very  properly,  given  to  the  subject  of  our  peat  deposits, 
which  will  increase  in  importance  from  year  to  year,  as  the  forests 
disappear,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  becomes  thereby  increased. 

These,  and  the  various  other  matters  of  much  practical  utility  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  people 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Stbong's  Pabtt.  —  Special  provision  having  been  made  for  a 
careful  topographical  survey  of  the  lead  region,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  denudation  of  the  superior  strata  that  so  evidently  has 
occurred,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  mining  ground  at  each  locality, 
\vith  reference  to  the  particular  rock-formation  in  which  it  is  found, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  assign  one  of  the  three  surveying  parties 
expressly  to  this  work.  Accordingly  Mr.  Strong,  having  made  suita- 
ble preparations,  commenced  that  work  on  the  fifth  day  of  June. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  general  and  complete  view  of 
the  whole  lead  region  during  the  first  year  of  the  survey,  Mr.  Strong- 
was  directed  to  give  his  attention  to  two  lines,  the  one  east  and  west,  the 
other  north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  district.  This  would 
lead  him  to  construct  a  geological  section  from  the  Mississippi  river 
eastward  to  Dane  and  Green  counties,  and  another  northward  from 
the  state  line  of  Illinois,  to  the  iron  ores  and  qaartzites  of  Richland 
and  Sauk  counties.  This  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Conover,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Crawford.  Mr.  Strong's  previous 
training  and  skiU  acquired  in  the  best  scientific  schools  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany,  and  in  the  busii^BSS  of  a  mining  engineer,  enabled 
him  to  perform,  with  full  satisfaction,  the  duties  thus  assigned  to  him. 

Special  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  collection  of  all  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  method  by  which  the  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  were  depos- 
ited in  the  veins  or  crevices;  whether  by  deposition  from  above, 
injection  from  below,  or  by  gradual  infiltration  from  the  inclosing 
rocks;  these  questions  being  deemed  of  the  greatest  theoretical  and 
practical  importance  as  showing  the  probable  extent  of  these  ores  be- 
low the  limits  of  present  explorations.     Also  to  ascertain  whether 
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there  have  been  disturbanceB  of  the  strata,  centers  of  elevation,  etc., 
questions  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  downward  continuance  of 
the  veins,  and  the  proper  method  of  drainage. 

Mr.  Strong's  report  will  be  found  to  contain  mnch  that  is  new  and 
valuable  in  regard  to  this  important  and  very  interesting  district. 
The  local  details,  showing  the  present  condition  of  the  mines,  and 
their  capabilities  of  future  production,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  state  by  making  known  in  a  reliable  form  the  advantages 
that  might  be  attained  by  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  mining 
operations  at  many  of  the  localities  described. 

The  extent,  physical  characteristics,  mineral  contents,  and  other 
important  particulars  of  each  rock-formation  occurring  in  the  district 
examined,  are  clearly  stated.  The  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone  shows  that  animal  life  was  not  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  this  great  member  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  series  of  rocks,  and  places  it  more  directly  in  unison  with  the 
Galena  (or  Lead-bearing)  limestone  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by 
a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  sandstone  —  the  St.  Peters.  It  thus 
being  shown  to  have  one  more  character  in  common  with  that  rock, 
we  may  expect  to  find  still  more  common  features,  such  as  the  occur- 
rence of  crevices,  openings,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 
Important  facts  are  brought  forward,  bearing  upon  this  question  of 
the  occurrence  of  metallic  ores  of  economical  value,  in  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone. 

Quarries  of  brown  sandstone  equal  in  beauty  and  value,  and  possess- 
ing in  many  respects  the  same  qualities,  with  that  so  much  admired 
from  Lake  Superior,  are  first  publicly  noticed  in  this  report. 

Prominence  is  also  very  properly  given  to  the  layers  of  carbona- 
ceous shale,  containing  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  bitumin- 
ous matter,  which  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  utilized  in  some  way. 
It  was  found  that  this  shale  occupies  a  position  between  the  Blue 
limestone  below,  and  the  Galena  limestone  above;  and  it  tlius  be- 
comes a  ready  means  of  determining  the  exact  position  of  the  mining 
grounds,  with  reference  to  the  geological  formations.  "We  have  here 
probable  evidence  of  a  considerable  period  of  time  during  which  vege- 
table life  —  perhaps  in  the  form  of  sea  weeds  —  predominated,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  incipient  effort  towards  the  state  of 
things  that  long  ages  afterwards  supplied  coal  and  oil  to  the  world. 
•  The  history  of  former  efforts  in  the  production  of  copper  at  Mineral 
Point  will  be  found  interesting,  and  may  lead  to  renewed  efforts  in 
that  direction. 

"With  regard  to  the  zinc  ores  —  consistiiigof  the  sulphuret  (sphaler- 
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ite  or  blende)  and  the  carbonate  (Smithsonite,  or  dry-bone)  often, 
though  improperly,  called  calamine,  a  term  rightfully  belonging  to 
the  silicious  oxide,  that  probably  does  not  occur  in  the  lead  region  — 
full  details  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Strong's  report,  showing  the  wonder- 
ful increase  of  production  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Wu 
have  here  a  case  where  an  ore,  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  worth- 
less, is  suddenly  invested  with  great  value;  and  owners  of  abandoned 
mines,  find  themselves  in  the  possession  of  unexpected  wealth.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  a  cheap  fuel  in  the  lead  region  pre- 
vents the  smelting  of  these  ores  within  our  own  state.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Milwaukee  directly  to  the  source  of  supply  of 
these  zinc  ores,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation,  might  render 
the  manufacture  of  spelter  and  zinc-white,  a  business  of  profit  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  proper  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  lead  irt 
known  in  the  arts  as  soft  lead,  in  contra-distinction  from  hard  lead, 
so  called,  that  comes  from  the  far  west.  The  latter  kind,  separated 
mostly  from  the  silver  lead  ores,  is  supposed  to  contain  other  metals 
as  impurities;  while  the  former  is  free  from  all  deleterious  substances. 
Doubtless  the  poisonous  quality  of  some  lead  pipes  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  may  ariise  from  the  presence  of  arsenic,  or  other  im- 
purities from  which  our  lead  is  free. 

The  very  extended  series  of  barometrical  observations  for  altitude, 
made  by  Mr.  Strong  and  his  party,  will  have  special  value  in  the 
mining  region,  not  only  at  present  but  for  all  future  time. 

Another  highly  important  subject,  the  diminution  of  the  flow  of 
water  from  springs,  and  in  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams  is  very 
properly  presented,  and  many  new  facts  mentioned.  Although  this 
falling  off  of  the  amount  of  water  may  be  an  advantage  in  working 
the  lead,  zinc  and  copper  mines,  allowing  the  miner  to  penetrate  to 
greater  depths  before  the  steam  pump  or  the  tunnel  must  be  resorted 
to,  yet  in  view  of  other  vital  interests,  this  drying  up  of  the  living 
waters  is  to  be  deemed  a  disaster,  which  it  should  be  the  business  of 
a  wi&e  and  prudent  government  to  check.  Within  the  life- time  of  an 
individual,  perhaps  the  change  is  not  sufficient  to  be  of  much  conse- 
quence; but  within  the  life  of  the  state,  it  will  become  a  matter 
deserving  the  most  serious  attention. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
geological  survey  over  the  whole  state,  with  an  area  of  fifty-six  thou- 
sand square  miles,  renders  it  impossible  to  make  such  special  surveys 
of  each  mining  district  as  are  wanted  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
miner,  and  seem  to  be  expected  in  some  localities.    Such  working 
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plans  can  only  be  made  by  the  mining  companies,  and  landed  propri- 
etors. Had  this  work  been  undertaken  for  each  mining  neighborhood, 
there  would  have  been  but  little  time  or  means  left  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  survey  in  other  portions  of  the  state. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  the  proper  business  of  the  state  survey  to  ascer- 
tain the  dip,  number,  magnitude,  and  relative  position  of  the  various 
rock-strata;  and,  in  the  lead  region  especially,  to  make  a  careful  top- 
ographical survey  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible 
the  amount  of  denudation,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  mining 
ground  at  each  locality.  The  miner  is  thus  supplied  with  correct  and 
tangible  information  to  guide  him  in  conducting  his  operations  in 
prospecting  for  new  ranges,  by  showing  which  are  the  mineral-bear- 
ing rocks,  with  their  locality,  dip,  and  thickness.  This  must  be  done, 
not  only  for  the  mining  region  proper,  but  for  the  whole  state. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  the  miner,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners, 
and  not  of  tlie  geologist  at  the  public  expense,  to  search  with  pick  iu 
hand,  within  the  limits  thus  defined,  for  mineral  ranges,  sinking 
shafts  here  and  there  until  he  meets  with  success.  It  then,  and  not 
until  then,  becomes  the  business  of  the  mining  engineer  to  make  those 
minute  and  detailed  investigations  and  surveys  that  are  needed  in  tho 
preparation  of  working  plans,  maps  and  profiles,  showing  the  most 
proper  and  economical  method  of  working  the  mines  so  discovered. 
Such  survey  and  map  should  show  the  exact  extent,  location,  and  dip 
of  the  several  veins,  with  their  crossings;  the  present  condition  of  the 
works;  the  proper  system  of  drainage;  the  depth  to  which  the  veins 
may  be  supposed  to  extend;  the  contour  of  the  ground;  and  many 
other  items,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  location. 

Such  surveys  and  plans  are  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  any 
mines,  as  has  often  been  found  at  great  cost;  but  they  do  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  the  law  authorizing  and  defining  the  pres- 
ent geological  survey  of  Wisconsin.  Should  such  surveys  ever  be 
undertaken  by  the  state,  the  work  now  being  done  by  Mr.  Strong, 
will  be  a  necessary  preparation  for  their  proper  execution. 

To  indicate  what  is  required  by  owners  of  mining  property  in  the 
lead  region.  Mr.  Strong  has  prepannl  a  map  of  the  Ulue  Mounds  in 
Dane  and  Iowa  a>untics,  with  tho  Brigham  mines,  showing  the  geo- 
logical formations  in  colors,  in  the  usual  method,  and  slUo  the  topog- 
raphy by  contour  lines,  and  the  depth  at  which  each  rock  would  l)e 
reached  from  any  point.  "With  the  accompanying  ex])lanation8  it  will 
l)c  found  that  this  kind  of  map  shows  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
si)ecial  information  needed  for  practical  purposes,  and  for  deciding 
many  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  proper  working  of  the  mines. 
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To  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Cassville,  the  survey  is  indebted  for 
n  traced  copy  of  his  detailed  and  very  valuable  working  map  of  the 
Muscalunge  diggings  in  Grant  county,  showing  in  full  detail  the  ex- 
act location,  direction,  and  extent  of  all  the  drifts,  adits,  and  shafts, 
with  the  depth  of  the  principal  shafts,  and  the  local  names  by  which 
they  are  known.  This  map  will  be  of  general  interest  as  showing  the 
intricate  and  complicated  nature  of  these  drifts  in  the  lead  region.  It 
could  only  be  constructed  from  surveys  made  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  history  of  mining  operations;  for  many  of  these  drifts  and 
shafts,  having  been  abandoned,  are  now  obstructed  with  rubbish  or 
filled  with  water.  To  explore  and  survey  them  at  this  time  would 
require  a  heavy  outlay  in  clearing  these  passages;  an  outlay  which 
would  scarcely  be  justified,  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  owner  in 
recommencing  the  work  of  mining. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  past  year  will  perhaps  enable  us 
to  do  a  greater  amount  of  work  hereafter.  Much  of  the  detailed  in- 
formation collected  does  not  properly  come  into  a  report  intended 
more  especially  to  show  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  give  early 
notice  of  important  discoveries.  Our  note  books  will  again  be  called 
into  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  report,  intended  to  em- 
brace the  whole  subject. 

Pbacticai.  Importance  OF  Geological  Knowledge. — The  propri- 
ety of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
facts  and  deductions  in  modern  geological  science  is  evinced  by  the 
very  positive  assurances  of  numerous  letter  writers  that  coal  is  found 
—  having  been  dug  out  by  badgers,  or  otherwise  exposed  —  in  this 
state,  which  is  well  known  to  be  entirely  underlaid  by  strata  of  date 
much  older  than  the  coal-formation.  We  found  one  party  diligently 
boring  into  a  stratum  of  soft  green  shale,  just  like  —  as  he  informed 
us  —  the  clay  under  which  coal  is  found  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  slightest  examination  of  the  fossils  found  in  this  shale  sufficed 
to  sliow  that  it  belonged  to  the  Silurian  age,  and  was  deposited 
long*  before  those  peculiar  conditions  were  brought  into  existence, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  coal.  We  had  here  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  paleontology,  the  index, 
by  means  of  which  any  given  formation  wherever  found,  can  at 
once  be  referred  to  its  proper  position  in  the  geological  series,  and 
thus  lead  with  unerring  certainty  to  inferences  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal importance. 

Other  parties  were  found  sinking  shafts,  or  digging  wells  under  the 
direction  of  "  spiritual  mediums,"  or  of  persons  skilled  with  the  di- 
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vining  rod.    Snch  persons  can  seldom  be  convinced  of  the  f  atilitj  of 
their  labor  by  an  appeal  to  the  fossils. 

Mk.  Edgerton- 8  Survey.  —  Mr.  B.  H.  Edgerton,  engineer,  having 
been  commissioned  by  the  Milwaukee  and  IS^orthern  Kailroad  Com- 
pany to  survey  the  northern  extension  of  their  road  from  Green  Bay, 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  him  to  report  the  results  of  such  ob- 
servations as  he  might  be  able  to  make,  that  would  forward  the  ob- 
jects of  the  geological  survey.  The  line  run  was  from  near  Green 
Bay,  in  ranges  19  and  20,  very  directly  north  to  the  Menomonee  river, 
which  it  crossed  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Quinnesec  Falls.  The  list  of 
elevations  furnished  by  him  shows  the  height  of  the  ground  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the  crossing  of  every  section  line,  and 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  rivers  over  which  the  line 
was  run.    These  latter  are  as  follows: 


Little  Suamioo 

Pensaukee  riyer 

North  branch  of  Pensaukee 

Ooonio,  above  the  falls 

Little  river 

North  brtmch  of  Little  river 

Little  Peshtigo 

Little  Poshtigo  lake 

A  small  lake  on 

A  creek  (firHt  sandstone  foond) 

Beaver  creek,  on 

Peshtigo  river 

Middle  inlet 

North  branch 

Waiisaukan  river 

Pike  river 

Peminee-Bon- Won  river 

North  branch  of  same 

Menomonee  river. 

Highest  ground  (2  miles  south  of  river) 


Sec 


26 
35 
23 
25 

1 
24 
36 
25 
24 
31 
13 
26 
18 

5 
21 
15 
33 
10 

7 
18 


T. 


26 
27 
27 
28 
28 
29 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
32 

3:^ 

3:3 
34 

a5 

37 
37 

38 
38 


R. 


East. 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Elevatioh  abovb 


Lake 
Michigan. 


Feet, 
144 
128 
139 
132 
164 
180 
157 
157 
159 

l:% 

139 
162 
192 
211 
242 
809 
415 
488 
472 
671 


The  Sea. 


Feet. 
722 
706 
717 
710 
742 
758 
735 
735 
737 
718 
717 
740 
770 
789 
820 
887 
993 
1,01C 
1.050 
1,149 


No  indications  of  the  existence  of  workable  beds  or  veins  of  iron 
ore  were  observed  upon  this  route;  if  any  exist  thej  are  farther  to 
the  north  and  west. 

Mr.  Edgerton  reports  as  follows:  ''The  geological  formation  of  the 
country  traversed  I  found  to  be  much  the  same  as  indicated  on  your 
map,  except  that  I  did  not  succeed  is  discovering  any  evidence  of  the 
belt  marked  thereon  as  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.    The  first  cropping 
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out  of  the  rock  which  we  found  is  at  the  Oconto  Falls,  in  section  26, 
town  28,  range  19  east,  where  the  Magnesian  limestone  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  banks  of  the  river  and  adjacent  bluffs.  The  per- 
pendicular fall  here  is  about  twenty-two  feet,  and  the  rapids  which 
succeed  make  the  whole  fall  of  the  river  about  sixty  feet. 
"  We  first  discovered  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  section  34,  town 

31,  range  19,  where  the  bed  and  banks  of  a  small  creek  are  of  this 
formation.  It  is  a  dark-colored  loose  stone,  too  soft  to  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose.    At  the  falls  of  the  Peshtigo  river,  in  section  24,  town 

32,  range  19,  this  sandstone  is  of  a  firmer  and  finer  texture,  and  may 
be  found  useful  as  a  building  material.  It  has  also  a  sharp  grit,  and 
close  grain,  that  renders  it  serviceable  for  grindstones,  and  I  was  told 
that  at  an  early  day  it  was  used  for  sharpening  edged  tools. 

"  In  section  36,  town  33,  range  19,  granite  first  shows  itself,  and 
with  other  metamorphic  rocks,  crops  out  from  time  to  time  until  we 
reach  the  Menomonce  river.  It  is  a  very  abundant  material  at  Pike 
river,  in  sections  15  and  16,  town  35,  range  20,  and  forms  the  bed 
and  banks  of  the  river  at  the  falls.  In  section  34,  town  37,  range 
20,  trap  rocks*  are  found  interspersed  with  the  granite,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Peminee-Bon-Won,  but  after  leaving  that  stream  until 
we  reach  the  north  branch  in  section  3  of  the  same  township,  no  rocks 
appear  on  the  surface  except  granite.  At  the  crossing  of  the  North 
Branch,  trap  rocks  again  make  their  appearance  and  are  frequently 
seen  in  alternation  with  the  granite,  until  we  reach  the  crossing  of  the 
Menomonee  river  on  section  7,  town  38,  range  20,  at  the  head  of  the 
Big  Quinnesec  Falls;  at  which  point  the  rocks  are  mostly  granite,  but 
a  small  area  at  the  top  is  composed  of  trap  mingled  with  some  talcose 
rocks. 

"  The  granite  of  this  region  is  mostly  schistose  in  character  and  is 
frequently  coarse  and  soft,  so  as  to  be  of  little  use  as  a  building  ma- 
terial. It  often  abounds  in  seams,  filled  with  feldspar,  and  other  sub- 
stances; and  quite  frequently  these  seams  cross  each  other  at  acute 
angles. 

"  From  the  Peshtigo  river  I  went  westward  as  far  as  Thunder  Lake, 
in  section  15,  town  32,  range  18,  and  first  discovered  the  granite  in 
this  direction  near  the  line  between  ranges  18  and  19,  and  at  the 
point  between  sections  13  and  18. 

"At  Keshena  in  town  27,  range  15,  or  a  little  northwest  from  the 
village,  the  same  rocks  appear;  and  I  judge  that  the  line  between  the 
sandstone  and  granite  follows  about  a  northeasterly  course  to  the  Me- 
nomonee river,  in  town  36,  range  21  east." 

'  These  and  the  following  rocks  spoken  of  as  trappean  are  metamorphic 
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TopoGEAPnicAL  ScEVEY.  —  Much  of  the  success  of  any  geological 
survey  depends  upon  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  elevation  of 
the  country  above  some  well  known  datum  plane.  For  all  such  deter- 
minations in  Wisconsin  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  forms  a  conven- 
ient base  from  which  to  measure.  The  elevation  of  this  lake  above 
the  sea  was  long  ago  determined,  by  the  topographer  of  the  early 
Michigan  geological  survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Douglas  Houghton,  to  be  578  feet.  Probably  the  first  spirit  level 
brought  to  Wisconsin  was  that  of  the  late  lion.  Byron  Kilboum,  who 
in  March,  1836,  established  the  zero,  at  the  lake  level,  to  which  all 
subsequent  work  of  street  grading,  sewers,  and  the  water-works  of 
Milwaukee  has  been  referred.  It  was  also  from  this  now  well  es- 
tablished datum  plane  that  the  surveys  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Missis- 
sippi, the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee,  and  the  Milwaukee  &  Horicon 
railroads  were  commenced;  and  it  is  to  this  zero  therefore,  that  all 
work  of  the  present  geological  survey  will  be  referred. 

Since  1836,  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  has  varied,  from  4  feet  above 
this  datum,  in  July,  1838,  to  1.65  below  in  March,  1848,  showing  a 
total  change  of  5.65  feet;  the  mean  being  about  one  foot  above  the 
established  zero. 

These  fluctuations  have  long  been  known  to  result  from  various 
causes,  among  them  the  effect  of  winds  and  storms;  the  annual  change 
of  the  seasons  producing  high  and  low  water,  as  in  ordinary  rivers; 
the  variations,  during  different  years,  or  series  of  years,  as  to  wetness 
or  dryness;  and  finally  a  regular  (though  very  small)  lunar  tide,  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  ocean. 

Eailboad  Elevations.  —  In  the  prosecution  of  any  topographical 
as  well  as  of  any  other  survey  of  the  state,  it  is  apparent  that  advant- 
age should  be  taken  of  any  work  already  done  by  others;  and  with 
this  view,  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure,  as  far  as  can  now  be  dono 
the  results  of  the  several  railroad  surveys  within  the  state,  and  tho 
following  list  of  stations,  with  their  elevation  above  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  sea  will  show  what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Every  railroad  station,  the  elevation  of  which  is  here  given,  becomes 
a  bench  mark  from  which  our  barometrical  measurements  of  the  rela- 
tive elevation  and  depression  of  various  parts  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
all  future  surveys  can  be  made,  with  definite  knowledge  of  the  abso- 
lute height  al)ove  Lake  Michigan  and  above  the  sea  level. 

The  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  thus  definitely  made  known,  will  be 
found  a  convenient  datum  plane  to  which  all  future  railroad  surveys 
may  be  referred;  this  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  negative  quan- 
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titles,  for  no  part  of  Wisconsin  lies  below  that  level.  After  the  pub- 
h'cation  of  the  following  list,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  connect  any 
future  survey  with  this,  now  well  established  datum  plane,  and  thus 
aid  directly  in  the  development  of  the  physical  geography  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  state. 

ELEVATION  OF  RAILROAD  STATIONS.    . 


Statiohs. 


Ableman 

Ackerville 

Aftcm 

Allen's  Grove 

Amherst 

Amherst  Junction 

Appleton 

Appleton 

Arena 

Arlington 

Aabnmdale 

Angoata 

Avoca  . . . « 

Baldwin 

Balch's  Ranch 

Ban£por 

BaruxK) 

Buion 

Beaver 

Beaver  Dam 

Beaise  Marsh 

Belgium 

Beloit 

BeUviUe 

Berlin 

Black  Earth 

Black  River 

Black  River  Falls 

Blooms 

Blue  River 

Boardman 

Bosoobel 

Branch-Zalesburg 

Brandon 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Brodhead 

Biookfield  Junction  ... . 

Brooklyn 

Brown  Deer 

Burlington 

BumeS  Junction 

Cambiia 

Camp  Douglas  Junction 

Cato....... 

Calamine 

Calvary 

Cedarbuig 

Wis.  Sub.— 2 


County. 


Elevation  above 


Sauk 

Washington 

Rock 

Walworth 

Portage 

Portage 

Outagamie  (C.  &  N.  W.) 

Outagamie  (M.  &  N.) 

Iowa 

Columbia 

Wood 

Ean  Claire 

Iowa 

St.  Croix 

Wood : 

LaCiosse 

Sauk / 

Washingfton 

Juneau 

godge 

Wood 

Ozaukee , 

Rock 

Jefferson 

Green  Lake 

Dane 

Jacbaon 

Jackson 

Sauk 

Grant 

St.  Croix 

Grant 

Manitowoc 

Fond  du  Lac 

Crawford 

Kenosha 

Green 

Waukesha 

Green 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Dodge  

Columbia 

Juneau 

Manitowoc 

LaFayette 

Fond  du  Lac 

Ozaukee  


801 

879 

480 

105S 

180 

758 

293 

871 

466 

1044 

553 

1131 

128 

706 

145 

723 

154 

732 

426 

1004 

645 

1223 

395 

973 

117 

695 

560 

1138 

389 

967 

174 

752 

284 

862 

320 

898 

379 

957 

340 

918 

409 

987 

153 

781 

163 

741 

248 

826 

184 

762 

232 

810 

302 

880 

231 

800 

304 

882 

85 

608 

379 

957 

89 

607 

158 

736 

421 

1000 

47 

625 

191 

769 

220 

798 

246 

824 

400 

978 

85 

663 

203 

781 

299 

877 

284 

862 

356 

934 

246 

824 

234 

■  812 

362 

940 

191 

709 
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Elevation  op  Railroad  Stations — continued. 


Stations. 


Cedar  Creek,  Ackerville 

Cedar  Grove 

Centralia 

Chelsea 

Chilton 

Clinton  Junction 

Clyman 

Colby 

Colombus 

County  line 

Cross  Plains 

Dane 

Darien 

Darlington 

DeanTule 

Decca 

De  Forest 

Delavan 

Depcre 

Dexterville 

Dillman 

Dodgey.Ue 

Dorchester ^ 

Dover 

Dreuckers 

Dundas 

Doyles — Otsego 

Devils  Lake 

Eagle 

Eagle  Junction 

East  Madison 

Eau  Claire 

Edfferton 

Ehiers  Crossing 

Eldorado 

Elkhart  Lake 

Elkhom 

Elk  Mound 

Elm  Grove 

Elm  Grove 

Elroy.... 

Evansville 

Foirchild 

FallCiwk 

Fall  River 

Fayette 

Fond  du  Lac 

Foot^'ille 

Forest  House 

Forest  Junction 

Fort  Atkinson 

Fort  Howanl 

Fox  Lake  Junction 

Fox  River 

Frankxvillo 

Frpdonia 

Gencnee 


County. 


Washington 
Sheboygan 

Wood 

Chippe^*a . . 
Calumet . . . 

Rock 

Dodge 

Chippewa . . 
Columbia  . . 
Milwaukee . 

Dane 

Dane 

Walworth. . 
La  Fayette. 

Dane 

Sheboygan . 

Dane 

Walworth. . 

Brown 

Wood 

Milwaukee . 

Iowa 

Chippewa . . 

Racme 

Ozaukee  . . . 
Calumet . . . 
Columbia  . . 

Sauk 

Waukesha  . 
Waukesha  . 

Dane 

Eau  Claire. 

Rock 

Ozaukee  . . . 
Sheboygan . 
Sheboygan . 
Walworth. . 

Dunn 

Waukesha . 
Waukesha . 
Juneau  — 

Rock 

Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Columbia  . . 
Walworth. . 
Fond  du  Lac 

Rock 

Waukesha . 
(\Uumet  . . . 
Jefferson . . . 

Brown 

Dodge 

Konosha . . . 

Racine 

( )zaukee  . . . 
Waukesha . 


Elevation  abotx 


Lake 
Michigan. 


480 
lU 
431 
d45 
269 
363 
330 
775 
256 
117 
280 
481 
367 
224 
305 
179 
341 
356 
0 
417 
107 
691 

8:« 

234 
154 
160 
360 
390 
365 
360 
268 
266 
242 
93 
297 
362 
413 
351 
170 
166 
3H8 
325 
487 

:y>7 

25K) 
2x:) 
168 
2;^ 
240 
250 
220 
6 
305 
200 
150 
206 
325 


The 
Sea. 


1058 
692 

1009 

1523 
846 
941 
903 

1353 
834 
695 
858 

1059 
945 
802 
873 
757 
919 
934 
587 
995 
685 

1269 

1416 
813 
732 
738 
933 
968 
948 
938 
846 
844 
820 
671 
875 
940 
991 
929 
748 
744 
966 
90» 

1065 
868 

aT> 

861 
746 

816 
818 
82S 
798 

sai 

88:^ 
778 
728 

784 
903 
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Eletation  op  Railiioad  Stations  —  cantifiued. 


Stations. 


Goneva 

Genoa 

Genoantown 

Giffords... 

Grills  TrfiiM^ing %  . 

GleaBon 

Glenbeulah 

Glendale 

Good  Hope 

Grafton 

Grand  Rapids 

Granville 

Gratiot 

Green  Bay 

Gieen  Bay  Jet.  (Merrillan). 

Greenfield. 

Green  Lake 

Greenleaf < 

Hammond 

Hanover  Junction 

Hartford 

Hartland 

Hartman < 

Hayton 

Hersey 

Herseyville 

Hilbert 

ICtchoock • 

Horioon  Junction 

Habbelton 

Hudson 

Hulls  Crossing 

Hmnbnrd < 

Humboldt  Junction 

Iron  Ridge - 

JanesYille 

Jefferson   

Johnson  Creek 

Juda 

Juneau 

Junction  City 

Kaasasville 

Kankauna 

Kenosha 

Kenosha  Junction 

Kiel 

dboum  City ,. . 

Kinnickinnic ^  • . 

Kirkwood 

Knapp 

Knowlton 

Koshkonong 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Lake 

Lake  Side 

Xiamartine 


County. 


Walworth. . , 
Walworth... 
Washinfl^n. 
Waukesha . . 
Waupaca . . . 

Monroe 

Sheboygan.. 
Monroe  .  . . . 
Milwaukee.. 
Ozaukee  . . . . 

Wood 

Milwaukee.. 
La  Fayette. . 

Blown 

Jackson 

Monroe 

Green  Lake . 

Brown 

St.  Croix.... 

Rock. 

Washington 
Waukesha . . 
Columbia . . . 
Calumet .... 
St.  Croix.... 
Monroe  .... 

Calumet 

Monroe .... 

Dodge 

Jefferson.... 

St.  Croix 

Sheboygan. . 

Clark 

Milwaukee.. 

Dodge 

Rock 

Jefferson. . . . 
Jefferson. . . . 

Green 

Dodge 

Forage 

Racine 

Outagamie  . . 
Kenosha .... 
Kenosha .... 
Calumet .... 
Columbia . . . 
Milwaukee  . . 

Sauk 

Dunn 

Marathon. . . 

Rock 

La  Crosse. . . 
Monroe  .... 
Milwaukee  . . 
Wauke«ha . . 
Fond  du  Lac 


Elevation  Abotb 


Jjako 
Michigan. 

ThoSea. 

274 

852 

264 

842 

285 

863 

297 

895 

183 

761 

353 

931 

289 

867 

419 

997 

112 

690 

170 

748 

448 

926 

168 

740 

205 

783 

6 

584 

365 

948 

471 

1048 

235 

818 

141 

719 

525 

1108 

209 

787 

408 

986 

333 

911 

210 

798 

240 

818 

588 

1166 

190 

768 

250 

823 

364 

942 

306 

884 

211 

789 

128 

706 

354 

932 

418 

996 

61 

639 

345 

923 

240 

818 

221 

799 

193 

771 

24^3 

821 

335 

913 

572 

1150 

240 

818 

80 

658 

40 

618 

101 

679 

;«I3 

911 

315 

893 

10 

688 

286 

864 

349 

927 

547 

1125 

249 

827 

70 

648 

303 

881 

154 

732 

292 

870 

250 

828 
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Elevation  op  Railboao  Stations — continued. 


Stations. 


Latham 

La  Salle 

Ledflpeville 

Lemonweir 

LeRoy 

Lewiflton 

Lima 

Linden 

Lindwerm 

LittteCh\ite 

Lisbon 

Lone  Rock 

Lodi 

Lowell 

Loweiys 

Lvons  

Madison,  east 

Madison 

Magnolia 

Manawa 

Manitowoc   

Mannlle  

ManhaU  

Maoston 

Mazomanie 

McFarland  

Medfoid 

Medina  

Menasha 

Menomonie 

Merrillan 

Merrimac 

Mcquon 

Middleton 

Mill  Creek 

MUton 

Milton  Junction 

Milwaukee   

Mineral  Point 

Mmnesota  Junction 

Monroe 

Morrison  

Mnscoda  

Nasbotah 

Neenah 

Nepeuskin  (Rush  Lake  Junction) 

Now  Hobtein 

New  Richmond 

Northport 

North  Prairie. 

North  WiiMionsin  Junction 

Norway 

OakCivek 

Oakfield 

Oakwood 

( >cononH)ww 

U(;Ucn!»burg^  


COUNTT. 


Calnmet.  .. 

Sauk 

Brown 

Juneau  . . . . 
Monroe  .  . . 
Columbia . . 

Rock 

Juneau  . . . . 
Milwaukee 
Outa^mie 
Juneau  . . . . 
Richland... 
Columbia . . 

Dodge 

Monroe  ... 
Walworth  . 
Dane  .... 

Dane 

Rock 

Waupaca  . 
Manitowoc. 
Marathon  . 

Dane 

Juneau .... 

Dane 

Dane 

Chippewa. . 
Outagamie. 
Winnebago 

Dmm 

Jackson  . . . 

Sauk 

Ozaukee . . . 

Dane  

Wood 

Rock 

Rock 

Milwaukee. 

Iowa 

Dodge 

Green 

Dane  


(rrant 

Waukesha . . 
Wiimel>ago . 
Winnebago 
Calumet  . . . 

St.  Croix 

Waupaca  . . 
Waukesha  . 

St.  Croix 

Monroe 

Milwauket». . , 
Fond  du  Lac 
Mtlwauk(*e... 
Wauket»ha  .. 
Waupaca — 


Eletation  above 


Lake 
Michigan. 


The 
Sea. 


143 

721 

820 

898 

96 

674 

816 

894 

875 

953 

231 

809 

310 

888 

320 

898 

56 

634 

144 

722 

315 

893 

126 

704 

271 

849 

247 

825 

389 

967 

222 

800 

268 

846 

275 

853 

340 

918 

246 

824 

7 

585 

713 

1291 

286 

864 

309 

887 

195 

773 

289 

867 

842 

1420 

192 

770 

177 

755 

:^ 

884 

365 

943 

219 

797 

92 

670 

347 

925 

514 

1092 

29:) 

871 

299 

877 

5 

583 

.V»7 

935 

[UH 

926 

492 

870 

;w 

965 

109 

687 

a-io 

928 

170 

748 

26:J 

841 

a.M 

929 

411 

989 

1H2 

760 

3(>:i 

941 

21*5 

i<72 

407 

985 

H6 

664 

310 

HSS 

W} 

6s.> 

2X) 

Wil 

292 

870 
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Elevation  of  RAiiiBOAD  SxATtONs — c(mtini*ed. 


Stations. 


Okee 

Oostbiug 

Orange 

Oregon 

OriSid 

Oshkosh 

Oteceo 

Pacinc 

Pafanyra 

Paideeville 

Penokee  Gap 

Pewaukee 

Pine  Lake 

Pleasant  Prairie 

PioTcr  

Plymoutih 

Portage 

Port  Edwaids 

Port  Washin^n 

Prairie  da  Omen 

Ptmoeton 

Rahlin 

Racme(C.  &N.  W.).. 

Racine  Junction 

Racine  (W.  U.) 

Randolph 

Random  Jiake 

Readstown 

Reedsborg 

Reeds  Comers 

Reedville 

Remington 

RitMdd 

Rio 

Ripon 

Riyerside 

Roberts 

Rockland 

Rolling  Prairie 

Roecndale 

Rosendale  (west) 

Royalton 

Rubicon 

Radds 

Rudolph 

Rush  Lake  Junction. . . 

Rusk 

Salem 

Salem 

Sanderson 

Saokville 

Scandinavia 

Schleimngerville 

Schwartsunirg  Junction 

Scnmton 

Sheboygan 

Sheboygan  EaUs 


Counties. 


Columbia  .. 
Ozaukee  . . . . 
Jmieau   . . . . 

Dane 

Rock 

Winnebago  . 
Columbia  . . . 
Columbia  . . . 
Jefferson . . . . 
Columbia  . .  • 
Ashland  . . . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Kenosha . . . . 

Portage 

Sheboygan . . 
Columbia  . . . 

Wood 

Ozaukee  • . '  • 
Crawfoi^  ... 
Green  Lake  . 

Wood 

Racine 

Racine 

Racine 

Columbia  . .  • 
Sheboygan . . 

Vernon 

Sauk 

Fond  du  Lac 
Manitowoc . . 

Wood, 

Washin^n. 
Columbia  . . . 
Fond  du  Lac 
La  Fayette . . 
St.  Croix. . . . 

Brown  

Dodge 

Fond  du  Lac 
Fond  du  Lac 
Waupaca   . . 

Dodge  

JacKson 

Wood 

Winnebago  . 

Dunn 

La  Crosse ... 
Kenosha .  • . 

Dane 

Ozaukee  . . . . 
Waupaca  . . . 
Washington. 
Milwaukee . . 

Jackson 

Sheboygan . . 
Sheboygan . . 


Elevation  Aboye 


Lake 
Michigan. 


220 
102 
327 
365 
313 
170 
360 
205 
260 
282 
713 
263 
350 
119 
504 
262 
2:^2 
388 

87 

41 
188 
428 

40 

43 
5 
378 
295 
155 
300 
407 
242 
403 
381 
352 
352 
208 
462 

61 
363 
313 
304 
259 
440 
403 
562 
263 
331 
171 
198 
275 
181 
365 
474 

66 

386 

7 

85 


The 
Sea. 


798 
680 
905 
943 
891 
748 
938 
783 
838 
810 

1291 
841 
928 
697 

1082 

.840 
810 
966 
665 
619 
766 

1006 
618 
621 
583 
956 
873 

QQ 


878 
985 
820 
981 
959 
930 
930 
786 

1040 
639 
941 
891 
882 
837 

1018 
981 

1140 
841 
909 
749 
776 
853 
759 
943 

1052 
644 
964 
585 
663 
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Elevatiok  of  Railboad  Statjoisb— continued. 


Stations. 


Sherwood 

Shopiere 

Sparta 

Spacer 

Spring  Creek 

Springfield 

Spring  Green 

State  line 

State  Line 

State  line 

St.  Cloud 

Stevena  Point 

St.  Francis 

Stonghton 

Summitt 

Sun  Praine 

Svene 

Taycheedah 

Thienville 

Tomah 

Troy  Center 

TrueedeQ 

Tunnel  aty  (Greenfield) 

Turtle  Creek 

XJUao 

Union  Grove 

Union  Center. 


Valley  Junction,  Wis.  Val* } 
leyR.E.&W.W.R.R.f' 

Waldo 

Waterloo 

Watertown  Junction 

Warren 

Waukau 

Waukesha 

Waunakee 

Waupaca 

Waupun 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

Wauzeka. 

Weodens  Crossing 

Westboit) 

West  Madison 

Western  Union  Junction 

Westport 

Weyauwega 

White  Fish  Bay 

Whitewater 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Wilton 

Windsor 

Windsor 

Winona  Junction 

Wonewoc 

Woodland 


COUKTIES. 


Calumet 

Rock 

Monroe 

Marathon 

Calumet 

Walwortli 

Sauk 

Racine,  C.  &  N.  W. .. . 
Racine,  C,  M.  &  St.  P. 

La  Fayette 

Sheboygan 

Portage 

Milwaukee 

Dane 

Fond  du  Lac 

Dane 

Dane 

Fond  du  Lac 

Ozaukee 

Monroe 

Walworth 

Kenosha '. 

Monroe 

Rock 

Ozaukee, 

Racine 

Juneau 


Monroe  — 

Sheboygan . 
Jefferson... 
Jefferson. . . 
Monroe .... 
Winnebago. 
Waukesha . 

Dane 

Waupaca . . 

Dodge 

Marathon . . 
Milwaukee . 
Crawford. . . 
Sheboygan . 
Chippewa . . 

Dane 

Racine 

Dane 

Waupaca  . . 
Milwaukee . 
Walworth. . 
St.  Croix... 
Sheboygan.. 
Monroe . . . . 

Dane 

Rtu*ine 

La  Croftse . . 

Juneau 

I>xige 


Eleyation  above 


Lake 
Michigan. 


253 
366 
215 
730 
248 
270 
144 

90 

90 
475 
349 
508 

65 
279 
398 
a'')6 
320 
173 

88 
383 
295 
101 
483 
273 
117 
182 
366 

354 

254 
241 
243 
448 
474 
225 
345 
314 
314 
643 
73 
60 
115 
923 
275 
144 

a59 

is:^ 

73 

241 

518 
Hrz 
414 
304 
179 
86 

aj3 

373 


The 

Sea. 


831 
944 
793 

1308 
826 
848 
722 
668 
668 

1053 
927 

1086 
643 
857 
976 
934 
908 
751 

uOO 

961 
873 
679 
1061 
851 
695 
760 
944 

932 

832 

819 

821 

1026 

ia^2 

80:i 
92:j 

892 
892 
1221 
651 
638 

69:} 

1501 
8.*i3 
722 
917 
761 

6:>l 

819 
1096 
7H0 
992 
882 
757 
664 
911 
951 
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Elbtation  of  Railroad  Stations — continued. 


Stations. 


Woodman.... 
Woodworth . . 
Woicester. . . . 

Wrist's 

Wri^htstown. 
Wvooena..... 
Zaksbuzg  — 


Counties. 


Grant 

Kimoeha . . 
Chippewa . 
JacKBon... 
Crawford. . 
Columbia  . 
Manitowoc 


Elevation  abotis 


Lake 

The- 

Michigan. 

Sea. 

73 

651 

170 

748 

1038 

1616 

353 

931 

48 

626 

249 

827 

158 

736 

ELEVATION  OF  LAKES  IN  WISCONSIN. 


Bearer  Dam  pond 

Bomier^a  Lake 

Cranbeny 

Ciooked 

Devils 

Duck 

Elkhart  (Station) 

Fox  (Junction  Station) 

Fifth 

Geneva  (R.  R.  Bridge) 
Green  Lake  Station  . . 

Eavmarsh 

Holdens 

Horioon  

Keesus 

Kegonsa  (Ist) 

Koshkonong 

La  Belle 

Lac  Yieox  Desert . . .  • 

Long 

Hen4ota  (4th) 

]>^irliigft.n 

Monona  (3d) 

Mud 

Muske|[0  

Nagowicka 

NaSiotah,  upper 

Nemahbin 

Oconomowoc 

Pewankee 

pare 

Powers 

Pocawa 

Random ••  •  • 

Rash 

Shawano 

Silver 

Spring  

Superior 

Trout 

Twin 

Waube8a(2d) 

Wind 

Winnebago 


Dodj^   

Racme. 

Jefierson  . . . 
Waukesha  . . 

Sauk 

Walworth... 
Sheboygan . . 

Dodge   

Dane 

Walworth. . . 
Green  Lake  . 

Polk 

Walworth. . . 

Dodffe 

Waukesha . . 

Done  

Jefferson.... 
Waukesha . . 

Oconto 

Bayfield  . . » . 

Dane  

Milwaukee  . 

Dane  

Dane  

Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Washington. 
Kenosha  ... 
Green  Lake  . 
Shelx)ygan  . 
Winnebago  . 
Shawano.  • . 
Waukesha . . 
Columbia  ... 
Ashland  ... . 
Lincoln  .... 
Fond  du  Lac 

Dane  

Racine 

Winnebago  . 


282 

200 
269 
288 
390 
270 
362 
305 
324 
300 
235 
620 
325 
277 
376 
260 
184 
273 
951 
739 
270 


262 

328 
191 
304 
290 
289 
282 
263 
416 
260 
206 
295 
263 
221 
278 
205 
22 
961 
450 
261 
190 
162 


860 
778 
847 
866 
968 
848 
940 
883 
902 
878 
813 
1198 
903 
855 
954 
762 
851 

8:^ 

1529 
1317 
848 
578 
840 
906 
769 
882 
868 
867 
860 
841 
994 
838 
784 
873 
841 
799 
856 
783 
600 
1539 
1023 
83J 
7G8 
740 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OP  WISCONSIN. 


ELEVATION  OF  SUMMITS,  MOUNDS,  HIGHLANDS,  Etc. 


State  Line  of  lUmois — 

On  the  line  between  Ranges  18  and  19  (Genoa) 

"  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  (Sharon) 

"       "  C.,M.&St.P 

Near  Warren,  HI 

Head  of  Montreal  liver  (Owen). 

St.  Croix  and  Bral6  Portage  (Owen) 

Mount  Trempealeau  (Owen) 

Maiden's  Rock  (Owen) 

West  Blue  Mound  (Wliitney) 

East  Blue  Mound  (Whitney) 

Platte  Mound  (at  base  553) 

Sinsinewa  Mound  (baae  366) 

Sinsinewa  Mound  College 

Penokee  Gap 

Croyemment  HiUJWankesha  Co.) 

Lapham*s  Peak  (Washington  Co.) 

Elephants  Back  (Eilboum  Ci^ 

Buena  Vista,  Sec.  23,  T.  22,  R.  9  E 


Eleyatioit  abots 


840 
927 
668 
1053 
1728 
1252 
1185 
1021 
1729 
1578 
1281 
1169 
1040 
1291 
1247 
1402 
1133 
1183 


Government  Subvets.  — It  is  very  generally  known  that  the  admi- 
rable system  of  surveys  into  townships,  six  miles  square  and  sections 
of  one  mile  square,  with  their  l>oundary  lines  runninp^  due  north  and 
south  and  due  east  and  west,  adopted  for  the  survey  of  the  government 
lands  of  the  United  States,  though  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  chiefly  intended,  that  of  disposing  of  theso 
lands,  is  altogether  too  crude  and  inaccurate  for  any  scientific  purpose. 
There  are  offsets  occasioned  by  the  spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth,  that 
could  not  be  avoided,  but  there  are  also  many  other  irregularities  arising 
from  various  causes  which  prevent  the  construction,  from  these  surveys 
alone,  of  an  accurate  map  of  the  state.  Among  these  causes  may  bo 
mentioned  the  necessity,  often  occurring,  for  making  surveys  of  public 
lands  to  meet  the  wants  of  settlement  and  improvement  before  the 
principal  or  governing  lines  can  be  run.  Some  townships  have  been 
resurveyed  in  a  neighboring  state,  revealing  gross  irregularities,  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  want  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor; 
how  many  similar  cases  exist  in  Wisconsin  can  only  be  known  wheu 
the  country  becomes  fully  occupied,  and  the  lines  of  the  public  survey 
retraced. 

While  some  tiers  of  sections  are  double  the  usual  width  ^  others  are 


*  In  range  9,  towns  21  io  30,  indusiyo. 
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contracted  to  a  quarter  of  their  proper  size^  Some  Bection  lines  in- 
stead of  running  due  east  and  west,  or  dne  north  and  south,  are  found 
to  make  considerable  angles  with  these  cardinal  directions.  Almost 
every  section,  when  accurately  remeasured,  is  found  to  show  either  an 
excess  or  a  deficiency  of  the  normal  quantity  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  Kailroad  engineers  discov'er  these  inaccuracies  while  running 
their  lines  with  the  theodolite,  and  connecting  them  with  the  section 
lines.  One  who,  under  instructions,  followed  a  section  line  over  a 
level  country,  was  afterwards  censured  for  the  curves  he  had  intro- 
duced at  almost  every  mile  of  the  road,  where  only  a  straight-line  was 
intended. 

On  the  official  plats  of  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  now  depos- 
ited in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  at  Madison,  we  often  find 
the  north  line  of  a  township  varying  considerably  from  the  true  east^ 
and  west  direction;  while  the  south  boundary  of  the  next  township 
(which  is  the  same  line)  shows  no  such  variation*.  Again,  the  east 
line  of  one  plat  differs  from  the  west  line  of  the  next  in  the  same 
manner.  In  all  such  cases  there  are  no  means,  short  of  actual  re- 
survey,  of  determining  which  is  correct,  nor  what  changes  are  required 
in  the  form  of  the  subdivisions,  or  the  direction  of  their  boundary 
lines,  to  make  them  conform  to  these  unexplained  irregularities. 

If  we  plat  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  Menomonee  rivers 
by  the  Wisconsin  surveys,  and  the  other,  upon  the  same  map,  from 
those  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  or  of  Michigan,  we  shall  find  that  these 
rivers  have  in  some  places  a  wonderful  breadth,  while  at  others  the 
two  banks  will  be  brought  so  near  together  as  to  leave  scarcely  room 
for  a  trout  brook. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  in  an  attempt  to  trace 
all  these  irregularities;  to  show  the  offsets  upon  the  correction  lines, 
and  to  construct  a  diagram  or  skeleton  map  which  shall  correctly  rep- 
resent the  surface  of  the  state.  This  work  must  be  done  before  any 
correct  map  of  the  state  can  be  made.  Such  maps  are  found  to  be 
matters  of  necessity  in  all  civilized  countries;  large  amounts  of  money 
and  many  years  of  labor  having  been  expended  to  secure  this  object 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  many  other  countries. 

The  proper  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  lines  of  the  public  land 
surveys  can  only  be  ascertained  and  applied  after  a  complete  geodetic 
survey  shall  be  made,  such  as  is  now  being  prosecuted  by  the  general 
government,  under  the  direction  of  the  coast  survey  and  of  the  engi- 
neer department.  Such  survey  contemplates  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  numerous  prominent  points 

'  In  town  16,  zaoge  1  to  11  east.  '  Notably  townships  1  and  2  in  range  9  east. 
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which  are  to  be  connected,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  ajstem  of  triangu- 
lation,  covering  all  the  ground  to  be  surveyed. 

The  engineer  department  of  the  United  States  army  have  in  charge 
the  survey  of  the  lakes,  which  reaches  into  this  state  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  and  also  other  mili- 
tary and  geographical  surveys  in  the  west  The  work  of  the  lake  sur- 
vey will  be  available,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  purposes  of  the  state 
survey,  and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  it  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  a  larger  portion  of  the  interior.  At  my  suggestion  Gen. 
Humphrey,  chief  of  engineers,  has  authorized  the  determination  of 
the  position  of  points  on  the  base  line  of  the  land  survey  (the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  state)  and  others  on  the  fourth  principal  meridi- 
an, and  on  the  "correction  lines;"  these  being  tlie  governing  lines 
of  the  public  land  surveys,  their  exact  determination  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Should  the  congressional  appropriation  for  these 
objects  be  continued,  other  work  of  the  same  kind  will  be  done. 

If  such  a  survey  could  be  extended  over  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and 
properly  connected  with  the  land  surveys,  it  would  accomplish  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  this  direction.  It  was  found  that  congress,  while 
making  provision  for  extending  the  coast  survey  across  the  continent, 
so  as  to  form  a  geodetic  connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  required  also  the  determination  of  points  in  each  state  in  the 
Union,  which  shall  make  requisite  provision  for  its  own  topographical 
and  geological  surveys.  Under  this  authorit}',  the  officers  of  the  coiist 
survey  have  already  taken  observations  for  determining  the  position 
of  Madison  and  La  Crosse,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  work,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  J. 
E.  Davies,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  the  general 
benefits  of  that  survey,  it  will  be  the  means  of  training  a  number  of 
young  men  in  the  methods  of  this  important  kind  of  work,  thus  mak- 
ing it  the  source  of  educational  advantages. 

Other  important  surveys  have  been  made  by  the  general  govern- 
ment within  our  state.  Among  them,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  are 
those  made  a  few  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren, 
of  several  of  the  larger  rivers,  including  the  Mississippi  so  far  as  it 
forms  our  western  boundary,  and  portions  of  the  St.  Croix,  Chippewa, 
Black,  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers.  Of  these,  maps  wei^e  constructed 
on  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  one  mile  (same  as  the  plats  of  the  govern- 
ment land  surveys),  showing  not  only  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  with 
the  islands  and  sand  bars,  but  al^o  the  boundaries  of  the  bottom  lands 
and  the  p)8ition  of  the  adjacent  bluffs.  Copies  of  these  detailed  and 
costly  maps  have  been  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  state  survey,  and 
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add  very  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  topography  of 
tlie  state.  They  will  also  soon  become  still  more  valuable  as  a  means 
of  showing  what  changes  are  annually  taking  place  along  the  course  of 
these  important  rivers. 

With  the  public  land  surveys,  thus  tested  and  corrected,  together 
"with  the  railroad  surveys,  and  the  barometrical  measurements  of 
heights  by  the  geological  survey,  we  shall  have  abundant  material  for 
the  construction  of  a  very  full  and  correct  topograpical  map  of  the 
state. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  not  be  withheld  for  the 
rigorous  prosecution  of  these  important  surveys  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government.  All  such  work  is  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal importance  in  the  more  correct  determination  of  the  boundaries 
of  real  estate,  thus,  perhaps,  preventing  future  litigation,  neighbor- 
hood quarrels,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  ownership  of  property. 

MiNEEALS. —  The  following  enumei'ation  of  the  mineral  species 
heretofore  found  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  made  up  from  observation, 
and  from  various  sources  of  information;  and  though  it  is,  doubtless, 
far  from  complete,  either  in  the  number  of  species  existing  in  the 
state,  or  in  the  enumeration  of  localities,  it  will  serve  as  a  beginning 
towards  the  more  complete  minerAlogical  survey  contemplated. 

CATALOGUE  OP  MINERALS.* 

I.  NATrvB  Elements. 

Gold, — Gold  is  Baid  to  have  been  found  in  seyeral  places  in  the  northern  x)art  of  the  state. 

Silver.  —  Native  silver  is  found  associated  with  copper  in  boulders  of  the  drift,  having 
been  transported  from  the  copper  veins  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  veinn 
on  the  Montreal  river;  and,  associated  with  lead,  ia  Ashland  county. 

Copper.  —  Copper  has  been  found  in  limited  quantities  ia  regfular  veins  on  the  Montreal 
river  and  at  several  other  places  in  Ashland  and  Douglas  counties.  In  the  foim  o£ 
drift  bouldeiB  it  is  often  found,  espedaUy  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state;  the  masses 
vary  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  hundred  pounds;  the  largest,  found  near  Hustis- 
ford  in  Dodge  county,  had  a  weight  of  487  pounds. 

inw, — Meteoric  iron  has  been  found  in  Washington  county  on  the  farm  of  Louis  Korb, 
in  masses  varying  from  8  to  62  pounds.  They  are,  apparently,  all  fragments  of  one 
meteorite  which  must  have  exploded  when  very  near  tlie  surfoce  of  the  ground.  It 
has  been  analyzed  and  described,  and  samples  sent  to  collectors  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Wisconsin  Meteorite.''  The  presence  of  nickel,  and  peculiar  Widmannstatliiau 
figures  leave  no  doubt  of  the  meteoric  origin  of  this  iron. 

2iaHte  Sulphur,  —  Sulphur,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  marcasite,  has  been 
found  in  the  lead  mines  at  Mineral  Point,  ShuUsburg,  etc. 

Graphite  (PJumbf^^,  Black  Lead).  —  Graphite  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  nortliera 
portion  of  the  state. 

s  A  1f«t  of  all  the  mineraU  known  at  the  cl084  qfXhe  sanrey  to  occnr  in  the  state  will  be  given  lu 
another  Tolame  of  the  report. 
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Oalenite  (Salphmet  of  Lead).  •—  Extensively  mined  in  the  aoathwestan  ooonties  of  the 

state.    Oocun  in  small  quantities  in  many  other  localities. 
Sphaierite  (Blende,  Black  Jack). — Abundant  and  now  extensively  mined  in  the  lead 

region. 
Chalcoeite  (Sulphnret  of  Copper).  -^  At  Mineral  Point,  and  other  places. 
NiccdUe  (Anenical  Nickel). — Found  in  veiy  small  quantities  in  Douglas  county,  1873. 
Pifrite  (Cubical  Iron  Pyrites). — At  Mineral  Point,  etc. 
ChalcopyriU  ((Copper  Ore).  —  At  Mineral  Point,  Mt.  Sterling  and  other  places,  but  not 

in  workable  quantify. 
MarcasUe  (Iron  Pyrites,  Mundig).  —  With  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  lead  region; 

masses  in  drift  day  near  Lake  Michigan,  and  elsewhere. 
TetrahedriU  (Gray  Copper  Ore).—  Left  Hand  River,  Douglas  county.    (Owen.) 

III.  OxYOEir  COHFOUNDS. 

Cuprite  (Red  Copper  Ore).  —  Left  Hand  River,  Douglas  county.    (Dana.) 

Water,  Natural  waters  in  the  Archsean  and  Sandstone  regions  are  usually  soft  and  neariy 
pure;  in  other  portions  of  the  state,  hard,  or  containing  lime  and  magnesia  from  the 
limestones.  At  Sparta,  Wauke&h  i,  etc.,  the  water  of  certain  springs  and  wells  is 
found  to  possess  medicinal  virtues.  At  Fond  du  Lac,  Sparta  and  Watertown,  tho 
iron  tubes  through  which  the  water  flows  become  highly  magnetic. 

Hematite  (Red  and  Specular  Iron  Ore).  —  Iron  Ridge,  Hartford,  Depere,  etc.,  in  small 
grain;  flax  seed  ore.  Used  with  Lake  Superior  ores  at  Milwaukee  and  other  places. 
Penokee  L:on  Range,  Ashland  county.  Wood  county,  etc. 

MenaccanUe  (Titanic  Iron  Ore).  —  In  small  quantities  near  Baraboo,  Sauk  county.  lu 
trap  rocks.  Lake  Superior.    (Owen.) 

Magnetite  (Magnetic  Iron  Ore).— Penokee  Irot  Range,  Ashland  county,  in  great  abund- 
ance; also  at  Black  River  FaUs,  Jackson  county,  and  other  places.  It  is  found  in 
the  form  of  sand  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes. 

Limonite  (Brown  Iron  Ore).  —  Ironton,  Sauk  county,  supplying  an  iron  furnace.  In  h-^ 
quantities  at  various  places,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  marcasitc.  Bog 
ore  in  Wood  county  and  elsewhere. 

Wad  (Oxide  of  Manganese). — In  small  quantities  in  the  lead  region,  and  other  pbiocs; 
also  the  variety  asbolite  or  earthy  cobalt 

Quartz,  — Crystalized  quartz  is  found  in  various  places.  In  the  form  of  grains  it  con- 
stitutes the  sandstones,  often  pure  and  white.  Its  varieties,  amethyst,  caraelion, 
jasper,  chert,  etc.,  axe  often  found.  Quartzite  occurs  in  extensive  ridges  among  tho 
Archsean  rocks. 

Amphibole  (Hornblende,  etc). — Abundant  in  the  Archsean  rocks.  Variety,  tremolite  at 
Lac  de  Flambeau.    (Norwood.) 

Garnet,  —  Lac  de  Flambt^au  river,  four  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  other  places  m 
Archaean  nx'ks.    (Norwood.) 

Epidote, — Associated  with  copper  ores  in  Ashland  and  Douglas  counties. 

Phhgopite  (Rhombic  Mica). — On  the  Eau  Claire  river,  four  miles  above  the  fiiUs,  in 
large  pktes.    (Dr.  Littel.) 

Wemerite  (Scapolite). — Twin  Falls,  of  the  Mcnomonee  River  of  Green  Bay.  (Fcetcr 
&  Whitney.) 

Lahradorite,  ^  An  ingredient  of  trap-rocks;  upper  rapids  of  the  Bois  Bruld  river  of  Lake 
Superior.   (Owen.) 

Atbite  (White  Feldspar). — Common  in  boulders  of  Archsean  rocks. 

Orthorlaee  (Potash  Feldnpar).  ^  (Common  in  Archsean  rocks.  By  decomposition  farma 
Kaolin  (Potter's  Clay). 
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Tmarmaline,  —  Outlet  of  Lac  de  Flambeau.    (Schoolcraft . ) 

CjfaimU  (Kyanite).  —  Lac  de  Flambeau.    (Dr.  Norwood.) 

Laumonite, — Oopper  veins  on  tiie  Montreal  river.    (J.  P.  Hodges.) 

ChrymKoUa  (Silidous  Oxide  of  Copper). — Wisconsin,  with  carbonate  of  copper.  (Dana.) 

FrehMU,  —  Accompanying  oopper  ores,  Lake  Superior. 

TVilc. — Ableman,  Sauk  county,  in  quartzite. 

GUmcomte  (f)  (Green  Sand).  —  Forming  layers  in  the  Potsdam  and  Upper  sandstone 

Madison,  Janesville  and  numerous  other  places. 
Sapronite  (Thalite,  Owen).  — Black  river  (of  Lake  Superior).    Tluree  miles  above  Kettle 

river. 
Kaoliniu.  —  Grand  Rapids,  Wood  county.     Potter*s  day  at  Mcnasha  and  elsewhere. 

Brick  day  at  Milwaukee,  Watertown,  Port  Washington,  Sheboygan,  etc.,  making 

brick  of  a  light  cream  color.    Pipestone  (Catlinite)  in  Barron  county  on  lands  1)0- 

longing  to  the  Gomell  University.    There  are  also  clays  so  largdy  consisting  of 

silex  in  minute  grains  as  to  be  useful  as  polishing  powders. 
Apatite  (Phosphate  of  Lime).  —  In  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  in  Galena  limestone  the 

fossil  lingulse  are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
BarUe  (Sulphate  of  Barites.    Heavy  Spar). — Abundant  in  the  lead  region;  Mineral 

Point,  Shullsburg,  etc. 
Ceieatite  (Sulphate  of  Strontia). —  In  drift  day  filling  a  crevice  in  limestone,  Wauwatosa 

near  Milwaukee. 
AngluiU  (Sulphate  of  Lead). — In  small  crystalF,  lining  cavities  in  galenite  at  Mineral 

Point 
I>4BifAfR«te.— At  Mineral  Point.    (Owen.) 
Gyp&um.  — At  Sturgeon  Bay.    Also  among  the  lead  mines. 
M^lawttrite  (Sulphate  of  Iron,  Oopperas).  —  In  the  lead  mines,  formed  by  the  deoompo- 

Bition  of  marcasite  (iron  pyrites). 
CaUvU  (Oalcazeous  Spar,  Tiff). — Common  in  the  lead  region.    Fine  ciystals  (scalene 

dodecahedrons)  at  Shullsburg.    Ck)ar8e  stalactites  in  Clevdand's  Cave,  Dane  coun- 
ty.   Tuib  deposited  from  springs  incrusting  moss,  leaves,  sticks,  etc.,  at  numerous 

places.    Travertine  (called  marble)  in  Sauk  and  Richland  counties.    Hydraulic 

limestone  has  been  found  in  some  localities. 
Dolomite,  —  Most  of  the  limestones  of  Wisconsin  contain  magnesia,  and  are  properly 

dolomites. 
SiderUe  (Carbonate  of  Iron). — Penokee  Iron  Range,  Ashland  county;  rare. 
Smithsonite  (Carbonate  of  Zinc,  Diy  Bone).  —  At  Mineral  Point,  and  other  places  in  the 

lead  region.    Extensively  mined  for  the  manu&cture  of  zinc. 
Ceru$site  (Carbonate  of  Lead,  White  Lead  ore).  —At  Mineral  Point,  Blue  Mounds  ^d 

elsewhere  in  the  lead  region. 
Hydrazineite  (Calamine,  Zinc  bloom).  — At  Linden  in  a  concretionary  fibrous  crust  on 

Smithsonite  (Whitney). 
Malaehite  (Green  Cd:rbonate  of  Copper). — In  minute  quantities  in  connection  with 

other  oopper  ores,  Mineral  Point,  etc. 

Azurite  (Blue  Carbonate  of  (^pper). — At  Mineral  Point;  Left  Hand  river,  in  minute 

quantities. 

IV.  Hydbocabbon  Compounds. 

Petroleum.  —  Some  layers  of  rock  in  the  lead  region  are  highly  bituminous,  burning 
with  a  flame  when  heated. 

Asphaltum,  —  Some  small  cavities  in  the  Devonian  limestone  near  Milwaukee,  and 
also  east  of  Fond  du  Lac,  contain  mineral  tar. 

Peat  is  found  underlying  very  many  of  the  bogs  and  swamps;  sufiident  to  be  of  econo- 
mic value  whenever  the  forests  are  destroyed  and  ooal  becomes  scarce. 
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The  following  species  have  been  found  in  the  mining  region  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  Michigan,  and  may  therefore  be  found  in  similar 
localities  in  Wisconsin: 

Donieykite  (Anenical  Copper).  Datolite. 

Algodonite  (Arsenical  Copper).  Pectolite. 

Whiteeyite  (Areemcal  Copper).  Chlorafltrolite. 

Argentite  (Sulphnret  of  Silver).  ApophyUite. 

Boniite  (Parple  Copper  ore).  Natrolite. 

Covellite  (Indigo  CJopper).  Analdte. 

Cerargyrite  (Horn  Silver).  Chabazite. 

Flnorite  (Flaor  Spar).  Hormotome. 

Melaoonite  (Black  Oxide  of  Copper).  StQbite. 

(joihito  (Oxide  of  Iron  and  water).  Heulandite. 

Manganite  (Gray  Oxide  of  Manganese).'  Scri)entine. 

WoUastonite  (Tabolar  Spar).  Genthite. 

Pyroxene.  Ddessite. 

Pseudomalachite. 

« 

Mineral  Waters.  —  Mineral  waters  being  included  among  the 
numerous  objects  to  be  investigated  by  the  survey,  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  infonnation  in  regard  to 
them,  and  arrangements  made  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  all  desirable 
information  will  be  at  hand,  ready  for  the  final  report. 

Mr.  GustavuB  Bode,  of  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Tesch  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
having  already  analyzed  a  number  of  these  waters,  arrangements  were 
made  with  him  to  furnish  corrected  copies  of  his  work  for  the  use  of 
the  survey,  and  to  make  such  further  analyses  as  should  be  deemed 
advisable. 

The  accompanying  table  will  show  in  the  most  compact  and  conve- 
nient form  the  chemical  composition  of  twenty-three  of  the  waters  of 
our  springs,  wells,  rivers,  and  lakes: 
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ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATERS  OF  WISCONSIN, 


SUBSTAKCEB 
IN 

1,000  Pabts. 


lime  . . . . 
Magnesia 
8o^  .... 


Potash 

Lithia 

S.  Ox.  of  Ixon 
Almniiia. .  • 

Sffica 

Salphar.  Add 
Nitaric  Add. 
Chlorine  . . . 
Carbon.  Add 
Org.  matter 


Combined  as 

foDowB: 
Oil.  Bodimn . 

potaasiam. 

Hthinm... 

caldnm . . . 
Snlph.  Soda. 

potash  ... 

ume 


magnesia . 
Nitrate  soda. 
Bicarb,  soda. 

lime 


to 


cQfe 

il 
r 


0.015 


0.032 
0.004 
0014 


magnesia  . 

iron 

Silica 

Alumina .  • .  • 
Org.  matter  • 

Total.. 


J 


0.088 
0.452 
0.328 
0.012 
0.022 
trace 
0.043 

0.960 


0.274 
0.172 
0.209 
0.014 


Sti 


H 


0.041 
0.113 


0.274 
0.370 


0.432 
0.026 


a.  030 


0.164 


0.044 
0.369 
0.361 


0.041 


1.467 


0.229 
0.086 
1.508 


0.187 
0.123 
0.146 


2.034 
0.328 


• 

8 


I 


0.319 
0.201 
0.399 
0.066 
0.006 


3.353 


0.260 


0.130 
0.409 
0.180 


0.123 
0.188 


4.643 


0.024 
0.138 
0.409 
0.657 
0.253 


0.844 
0.275 
0^278 
0.007 


o 

Oi 


II 

I? 
O 


I 

0Q$ 


S 


0.126 
0.064 
0.043 


0.020 
1.492 


0.417 
0.126 
0.022 
0.514 


0.205 
0.643 


0.240 
0.281 


9.024 


2.472 


0.196 
0.190 


0.013 


0.384 
0.638 


0.991 
0.824 


0.432 


0.020 


3.302 


0.003 


0.011 


0.006 
0.249 
0.218 
0.010 
0.013 
0.003 
0.004 

0.507 


0.010 
0.022 


0.115 
0.073 
0.011 


0.005 


-3 


OQ 


I 


0.127 
0.049 
0.032 


0.010 
0.176 


0.016 


0.050 


0.016 
0.225 
0.135 


0.010 


0.452 


0.035 
0.006 


0.003 

0.177 

trace 


0.004 


0.010 


0.009 
0.205 
0.154 
0.007 
0.035 


trace 
0.424 


0.020 
0.012 


0.014 
0.163 


P4 


0.119 
0.066 
0.011 


0.024 
0.011 


0.023 


0.021 


0.023 
0.227 
0.103 


0,020 


0.417 


0.004 
0.166 


te 


QQ 


£ 


11 


0.099 
0.067 
0.022 


0.019 
0.010 


0.007 


0.019 


0.212 
0.138 


0.024 


0.400 


0.003 

0.160 

trace 


0.005 


I3 

li 


0.117 
0.045 
0.029 


0.001 
0.002 
0.018 
0.011 


0.017 


0.022 
0.176 
0.140 


0.019 


trace 
0.379 


0.012 
0.151 


0.019 


0.019 


0.021 
0.209 
0.095 
0.001 
0.018 
0.002 


0.384 


S2 
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Analyses  op  the  Waters  of  Wisconsin— coM^"Hic€rf. 


Substances, 

IN  1000  FAKTS. 


esia 


Lime 

So(& 

Potiwh  

Litliia 

Sesqui  Ox.  of  Iron. 

Alumina 

Silica 

Sulplmric  Acid.... 

Nitric  Acid 

Chlorine 

Carbonic  Acid  . . . . 
Organic  Matter  . . . 


I 
g 


tS 


Q« 
CO 

H 


0.096 
0.059 
0.024 


0.108 
0.060 
0.012 


^ 

^ 


0.082 
0.059 
0.037 


60 


GO 


0.099 
0.050 
0.028 


0.002 
0.002 
0.014 
0.009 


CO 

s 
^   • 

I* 


0.101 
0.0:39 
0.025 


-a 

•c 

CO     . 

15 

X 


0.079 
0.050 
0.015 


I 


4> 


S 


O.Ofi? 
0.049 
0.005 


^ 


80*2 


0.063 
0.040 
0.061 


tc 


a 
.S 

§1 


0.a34 

0.027 
0.04:3 


S 


-3^ 


0.048 
0.017 
0.002 


6 


3S 


O 


0.043 
0.018 
0.005 


0.014 
0.009 


0.002 
0.002 
0.017 
0.023 


0.006 


0.026 
0.016 


0.016 
0.009 


0.004 
0.002 
0.016 


0.002 


0.055 


0.0100.009 


o.oas 

0.149 


Combined  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chloride  of  Sodium. 

potassium 

lithium 


0.013 


calcium 

Sulphate  of  Soda. . 


0.015 


POL 

ume 


tash 


magnesia 

Nitrate  of  soda  . . . 
Bicarbon*e  of  Soda. 

lime 

magnesia 

iron 

Silica 

Alumina 

Organic  Matter . . . 


Total 


0.020 
0.171 
0.125 


0.014 


0.002 
0.147 


0.007 
0.147 


0.007 
0.133 


0.011 
0.129 


0.002 
0.139 


O.OOi 


0.012 


0.012 


0.018 


0.004 


0.013 
0.049 


0.015 
0.013 


0.002  0.045 


0.103 
trace 


k).004 


0.024 


0.027 


0.016 


o.o;7 


0.019 


0.013 


0.18:{ 
0.126 
0.004 
0.017 
0.002 


0.a35 
0.145 


0.02:3  0.018 


0.170 


0.a58 


0.373 


0.1240.106 
0.010!0.002 


0.026 


0.379 


0.014 
0.002 


0.345 


0.179 
0.081 


0.008 
0.151 
0.111 
0.006 
0.015 
0.002 


0.329  0.316 


0.007 


0.009 


112  0 


0.112 

o.ia3 


0.055 


trace 


0.090 


0.074 


0.004 
0.095 
O.Oll 


0.006 


0.073 


0.023 


0.010 


.105 
0.08:3 


0.005 


0.016 
0.005 


0.013 
0.028 


O.oas 
0.05:3 


0.007 
0.037 


0.006 


0.009 


0.005 


0.009 


0.042 


0.052 
0.076  0.079 


0.012 


0.290  0.357 


0.a56 
0.00:3 
0.015 


0.011 


0.242 


0.035 


0.016 


0.072 
0.008 
0.006 
0.013 


0.145 


0.155 


Tliongh  we  have  none  that  can  properly  be  classed  as  "  salt  water," 
nearly  every  one  contains  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  varying  from  a  mere  trace  up  to  0.423;  the  mean 
(omitting  No.  3  as  exceptional)  being  0.052.  It  is  believed  that  no 
salt  bearing  strata  exist  among  the  rocks  of  Wisconsin,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  production  of  salt  can  never  become  one  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  people. 

A  few  only  of  these  waters  contain  potash  in  small  quantities,  iu 

*  A  mora  comploto  analyalt  of  the  water  of  the  Beth«fdA  fipring  will  be  ffunnd  In  the  ivport  ca 
Sastorn  Wlaconila,  and  of  the  Sparta  well  in  tho  ruport  of  Mr.  Strong  In  a  anbtcqaect  x-oinme. 
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combination  with  chlorine.  Epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  is 
fonnd  only  in  two;  sulphate  of  lime  is  equally  rare, being  only  found 
in  two  cases.  The  very  small  amount  of  alumina  fls  remarkable, 
where  there  is  so  much  clay  in  the  soil.  The  occurrence  of  chloride 
of  lithium  *  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  also  an  interesting  variation  in  the 
composition  of  these  waters,  being  only  found  in  the  well  at  Water- 
loo. Possibly  the  proximity  of  this  locality  to  the  quartzite  (and 
perhaps  other  Archaean  rocks)  may  have  something  to  do  with  this 
variation. 

The  absence  of  nitrogen,  ammonia,  the  bromides,  iodides,  etc.,  will 
be  remarked  by  persons  familiar  with  the  composition  of  mineral 
waters. 

In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  this  unusual  absence  of  mineral  matter 
in  our  spring  waters,  we  must  remember  that  the  geological  history 
of  "Wisconsin  differs  essentially  from  that  of  other  countries.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  state  is  underlaid  by  rocks  of  Archaean  age,  an  age 
the  f urtherest  remote  from  the  present,  while  the  remainder  is  alniost 
exclusively  occupied  by  Silurian  rocks,  they  being  the  oldest  of  the 
fossil  bearing  series.  It  thus  appears  that  during  all  the  ages  of  the 
Carboniferous,  Permian,  Jurassic,  Triassic,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
periods,  Wisconsin  continued  to  be  dry  land,  subject  to  the  abrading 
and  purifying  action  of  rains  and  frost.  Tliis  is  still  further  attested 
by  the  wonderful  amount  of  denudation  our  strata  have  sustained,  and 
which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  survey  to  investigate.  While  the 
Alleghany  and  Eocky  mountains  were  being  uplifted  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  Wisconsin  stood  firm,  always  above  its  waters,  always  con- 
tributing of  her  substance  for  the  accumulation  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  the  adjoining  states — contributions  which  she  still  continues 
to  make. 

During  all  these  vast  periods,  each  occupying  an  incalculable  lengtli 
of  time,  rains  have  continued  to  fall,  the  waters  have  continued  to 
percolate  through  the  soil  and  porous  rocks,  dissolving  and  carrying 
away  all  soluble  substances.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  by 
this  time  the  waters  of  the  state  have  an  unusual  degree  of  purity. 
Waters  percolating  through  our  limestones  and  sandstones  can  now 
absorb  but  small  amounts  of  earthy  or  alkaline  salts. 

The  waters  now  examined  are  chiefly  from  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern  portions  of  the  state,  where  tlie  several  magnesian  limestones 
prevail;  and  hence  they  contain,  as  before  stated,  as  chief  ingredients, 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  resulting  directly  from  the  de- 

♦  By  a  typographical  error,  the  quantity  of  lithium  in  the  Waterloo  water  has  been 
overstated;  it  i9  correctly  given  in  the  table  above. 
Wis.  Sub.— 3 
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composition  (aided  by  free  carbonic  acid)  of  these  magnesian  lime- 
stones. Whether  the  Archaean  rocks  further  north  will  ajQTord  waters 
of  a  different  clfiss,  as  seems  probable,  remains  to  be  determined*  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  survey. 

Waters  percolating  through  the  drift  that  so  completely  covers  and 
conceals  the  rocks,  are  also  found  to  contain  chiefly  lime  and  magnesia 
with  smaller  quantities  of  soda,  chlorine,  iron,  etc.  These  elements 
are  most  usually  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  are  the  product  of 
the  solution  of  magnesian  limestone  almost  everywhere  existing  in 
the  form  of  boulders,  gravel,  or  calcareous  sand.  If  we  take  a  lime- 
stone pebble  from  one  of  these  springs,  it  will  usually  be  found  soft 
and  much  decayed  upon  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  waters,  and 
it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  such  waters  should  not  contain  lime, 
or  if  such  rocks  should  not,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  dissolved  and 
carried  away.  As  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  always  associated  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  rocks,  so  it  is  in  the  mineral  waters.  In 
general,  the  waters  are  found  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  rocks 
and  soils  through  or  over  which  they  percolate  or  run. 

The  figures  in  this  tabic  show  the  number  of  parts  in  one  thousand 
parts  (by  weight)  of  the  water,  which  consist  of  solid  matter  that  re- 
mains when  the  water  is  evaporated.  If  we  do  not  care  to  consider 
minute  differences  arising  from  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  spe- 
cific-gravity of  the  water,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  figures  in  thi? 
tabic  by  seven,  to  find  the  number  of  grains  in  one  pint;  this  product 
being  multiplied  by  eight  will  show  the  number  of  grains  in  a  gallon. 
The  table  shows,  without  any  change  of  the  figures,  the  number  of 
ounces  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  water. 

This  decimal  system  of  stating  the  results  of  chemical  analyses  is 
adopted  in  all  cases  except  in  regard  to  mineral  waters,  where  we  of- 
ten find  only  the  number  of  grains  in  a  pint,  a  quart,  or  a  gallon. 
Americans  were  the  first  to  adopt  in  currency  and  coinage  this  simple, 
convenient,  easily  comprehended  and  labor-saving  system,  and  we 
should  not  be  the  last  to  apply  it  in  other  cases.  Its  benefits  are  in- 
ternational. If  we  give  the  number  of  grains  of  solid  matter  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  we  use  a  language  understood,  perhaps,  at  home,  but 
not  anywhere  else;  but  if  we  say  there  are  so  many  parts  in  every 
thousand  parts  of  water,  we  state  a  fact  in  a  manner  that  is  under- 
stood in  every  part  of  the  world.  There  will  be  ten  grains  in  every 
thousand  grains;  ten  pounds  in  every  thousand  pounds;  ten  grams 
in  every  thousand  grams;  and  the  Frenchman,  or  the  men  of 
any  other  nation,  will  not  have  to  search  the  encyclopedia  to  find  the 
value  of  a  grain  or  the  size  of  a  gallon  in  Wisconsin.     Xo  matter 
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what  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  may  be  in  any  other  coun- 
try, the  decimal  system  is  the  same  in  all.  The  general  tendency  of 
our  times  is  towards  simplicity  and  international  uniformity,  espec- 
ially in  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  and  hence  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system  should  be  encouraged  in  all  proper  ways. 

Many  of  these  waters,  as  well  as  many  others  not  included  in  the 
table,  are  now  known  from  the  best  of  all  tests,  actual  experience,  to 
possess  valuable  remedial  qualities,  and  they  are  annually  resorted  to 
by  great  numbers  of  invalids,  who,  with  judicious  treatment,  are  al- 
most always  benefited. 

These  analyses  were  all  made  by  Mr.  Bode,  except  ISo.  1,  Eich- 
mend's,  at  Whitewater,  made  in  1873,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gamer,  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  No.  6,  the  Oakton  Spring,  at  Pewaukee,  made  in  1872, 
by  Dr.  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  of  Chicago. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  analyses  of  other  mineral  waters, 
we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  small  amount  of  mineral  matter 
our  waters  are  found  to  contain,  only  four  having  more  than  one  part 
in  one  thousand;  the  average  of  twenty-two  (No.  3  being  omitted  as 
exceptional)  showing  a  mean  of  0.657,  or  about  two-thirds  of  one  part 
only,  in  one  thousand. 

The  slightest  Inspection  of  the  table  will  shqw  that  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  constitute  the  most  prominent  and  important 
ingredients  of  these  waters.  These,  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  pres- 
ent in  many  of  them,  bring  the  mineral  waters  of  the  state  into  the 
class  of  alkaline  waters,  and  they  are  arranged  in  the  table  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relative  quantity  of  these  salts,  those  having  the  most 
being  placed  oefore  those  having  less.  The  average  in  the  whole 
number  (twenty- three)  is  0.365,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  one 
part  in  a  thousand,  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  average  total  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  in  these  waters. 

The  purgative  salts  (sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia)  are  found 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  except  in  one  case;  the  tnean  of  nine- 
teen waters  (No.  5  omitted)  being  only  0.023. 

Of  the  twenty-three  waters,  ten  only,  or  less  than  half,  contain 
iron,  varying  from  0.001  to  0.012,  the  mean  being  0.006.  This  quan- 
tity, though  apparently  so  small,  seems  to  have  very  useful  medicinal 
effects,  and  it  suflSces  to  discolor  objects  over  which  the  waters  run. 
Iron  rust  is  deposited  so  freely  from  the  waters  of  the  several  artesian 
wells  at  Sparta,  that  they  are  not  used  for  cooking  or  for  washing 
purposes. 

Rain-Fall.  —  It  is  solely  to  the  clouds  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
supply  of  water,  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail  and  snow,  to  all  our  lakes. 
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rivers,  springs  and  wells.  The  underground  rivers  reaching  from  tLo 
Rocky  mountains,  or  the  highlands  of  Dakota,  exist  only  in  the  im- 
agination. Heavy  or  continuous  rains  cause  the  water  to  rise  in  the 
non-flowing  artesian  wells,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  water  in  lakes,  rivers  and  ordinary  wells  rise  under  the 
same  circumstances.  In  dry  weather,  or  during  continued  cold 
weather,  when  the  falling  water  ceases  to  penetrate  the  soil,  the  re- 
verse takes  place,  the  waters  of  lakes,  rivers  and  non-flowing  artesian 
wells  fall  below  their  average  height.  Springs  are  subject  to  the 
same  variation  to  a  considerable  degree;  it  is  only  those  that  have 
their  sources  at  considerable  distances  that  show  but  little  or  no  vari- 
ation during  the  changing  seasons. 

The  mean  monthly  and  annual  amount  of  rain-fall,  at  any  given 
locality  is,  therefore,  an  item  of  great  importance  that  will  often  be 
needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  survey,  and  hence  I  contribute  the 
following  table,  the  result  of  many  years  of  patient  labor.  It  will 
thus  be  made  accessible  to  engineers,  agriculturists  and  meteorolo- 
gists, who  will  often  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

The  table  shows  the  monthly  and  yearly  amount  of  rain  and  melted 
snow  at  Milwaukee,  latitude  43°  3'  N.,  longitude  87°  56'  W.  The 
observations  for  the  years  1843-48  were  made  by  E.  S.  Marsh,  M-  D.; 
for  1855-59  and  for  1872-73,  by  Mr.  Charles  AVinkler;  for  all  th«» 
other  years  by  I.  A.  Lapham. 


TA3LE  OF  RAIN-FALL  AT  MILWAUKEE. 


Months. 

1841. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

January  . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

.June 

July 

Aujfust 

S«>pt«»mlx»r . 
OrtoU'r. .. . 
Nuvemt><*r  . 
December . . 

0.^ 
0.38 

2.20 
1.47 

6.l:{ 
8.72 

7.02 

1.2:i 
1.70 
4.<):{ 

8.87 
1.57 
1.29 
2.79 

O.H.'> 

1.67 
0.35 

1.66 
8.15 
4.20 
5.34 
5.05 
8.H5 
0.U9 
1.74 
1.46 
8.04 

1.80 
1.78 
1.85 
1.15 
0.78 
8.22 
8.W1 
O.HO 
4.92 
0.98 
0.24 
0.81 

1.92 
0.^0 
1.24 
5.33 

l.:« 

4.a> 

3.18 
0.90 
8.27 
0.30 
1.6?^ 
1.26 

1.06 
1.25 
1.40 
2.12 
8. 5:  J 
1.75 
1.4:} 
1.42 

2.:}o 

0.83 
4.87 

0.94 

0.91 

1.12 
1.94 
1.20 
8.60 

2.70 
5.10 

2.78 

8.50 
2.50 
8.69 

2.97 

6.74 

12.18 

8.78 

1.20 
0.87 

2.81 
8.24 

4.08 
8.78 

2.:^ 

8.54 

1.25 

8.07 

5.00 

0.94 

0.75 
0.8S 
2.S5 
2.21 
0.28 
1.9}^ 
1.99 
9.03 

1.7;^ 

2.1^0 

l.4.:i 

Winter. . . . 

2.K7 

9.01 

14.24 

4.19 

82.50 

6.07 
3.28 

6.09 

20.54 

8.(« 
7.90 
8.18 
5.25 

2.5.26 

8.57 

7.05 

4.60 

7. .55 

22.45 

5.46 
9.():} 
9.(« 
9.82 

81.09 

2.02 

Spring? 

Summer . . . 
Autumn. .. 

5.51 
18.70 

;U.82 

*  5!fVi 

5.87 
18.00 

5.5:* 

Year 

88.52 

20.41 
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Taeub  of  Rain-Fall  at  Milwaukee — cotUinued, 


Months. 

1851. 

1852. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

January 

February .  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augubt .... 
September  . 

October 

November. . 
December. . 

0.89 

2.51 

0.37 

1.47 

6.85 

4.4:3 

3.37 

»  3.15 

2.92 

1.32 

2.08 

1.04 

1.13 
1.00 
4.56 
2.64 
1.95 
2.46 
3.27 
0.58 
2.30 
4.87 
2.72 
1.8.5 

•  •      .  •  •  • 

l.:3:3 

2.07 
3.73 
5.76 
6.15 
0.97 
2.81 
3.60 
0.43 
2.03 

4.05 
1.20 

1.86 
1.80 
1.45 
3.68 
5.56 
3.09 
6.88 
2.01 

i.as 

2.61 

2.00 
1.00 
0.15 
3.10 
3.04 
4.13 
2.26 
0.91 
2.70 
2.48 
4.42 
2.83 

0.10 

1.85 
1.20 
3.69 
4.60 
3.41 
3.14 
3.01 
2.73 
3.96 
1.50 
1.70 

2.15 
1.46 

2.11 
5.15 
8.51 
4.08 
3.86 
2.15 
3.92 
4.59 
4.95 
1.93 

1.10 
1.20 
4.42 
4.67 
3.62 
3.97 
2.08 
0.27 
2.35 
1.52 
3.12 
0.64 

0.53 

1.40 

0.33 

0.33 

l.:34 

4.15 

1.95 
2.80 
2.50 
2.09 
2.61 
1.99 

Winter .... 

Spring 

Summei^ . . . 
Autumn  . . . 

4.a3 

8.69 

10.95 

6.32 

3.17 
9.15 
6.31 
9.89 

"7!i3* 

12.88 
6.84 

7.28 

5.11 

12.33 

10.74 

5.61 
6.29 
7.:30 
9.60 

4.78 
9.49 
9.56 
8.19 

5.31 

15.77 

10.09 

13.46 

4.23 

12.61 

6.32 

6.99 

2.57 
4.00 
8.90 
7.20 

Tear. 

30.40 

29.33 

36.04 

29.02 

30.89 

44.86 

28.86 

24.02 

Months. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866, 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

January. . . . 
Februajy . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September. . 
October .... 
November. . 
December.. 

2.15 
3.34 
1.53 
3.65 
4.32 
1.80 
4.87 
2.21 
3.39 
1.48 
1.59 
1.55 

3.41 
0.48 

2.10 
5.34 

5.11 
3.86 
4.09 
2.94 
5.0:3 
3.26 
1.28 
1.37 

8.33 
1.85 
2.48 
1.04 
5.21 
0.79 
2.41 
2.62 
1,02 
2.97 
3.15 
4.57 

2.15 
0.42 
2.52 
3.01 
2.74 
0.15 
7.07 
0.61 
2.93 
1.63 
2.61 
1.99 

0.22 
3.58 
3.89 
1.96 
1.11 
3.57 
1.78 
4.134 
4.67 
4.13 
0.31 
0.52 

2.58 
1.64 
1.50 
3.04 
2.06 
4.8:3 
2.73 
3.95 
4.55 
2.76 
1.32 
3.00 

2.61 
2.13 
1.81 
1.73 
4.39 
2.04 
2.60 
2.01 
1.46 
0.80 
1.53 
1.51 

1.29 
0.92 
4.59 
2.97 
2.05 
5.78 
3.73 
1.85 
0.90 
1.18 
3.2:J 
0.88 

2.51 
2.76 
1.17 
8.90 
4.77 
7.67 
2.76 
3.70 
1.97 
0.46 

3.a5 

2.79 

Winter. 

Spring 

Summer. . . . 
Autumn. . . . 

7  48 
9.50 
8.88 
6.46 

5.44 
12.55 
10.89 

9.57 

6.55 
S.73 

5.82 
7.50 

7.14 

8.27 
7.a3 
7.17 

5.79 
6.96 
9.69 
9.11 

4.74 

6.60 

11.51 

8.63 

7.74 

7.93 
6.65 
3.79 

3.72 

9.61 

11.36 

5.31 

6.15 

9.84 

14.13 

5.78 

rear. 

31.88 

38.27 

31.80 

27.83 

30.08 

33.96 

24.62 

29.37 

37.81 
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Table  op  Rain-Fall  at  Milwaukee — continued. 


Months. 


January.. 
February. , 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

June  . . .  - 

July 

Au^st . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Winter. . . 
Spring.... 
Summer. . 
Autumn.. 

Year 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

No.  of 
Years. 

1 

Mean. 

2.37 

3.14 

0.57 

2.39 

29 

1.73 

1.32 

1.32 

0.36 

1.50 

29 

1.36 

5.01 

2.75 

0.80 

1.48 

80 

2.10 

0.51 

3.30 

2.50 

2.70 

30 

2.68 

0.63 

2.24 

8.10 

4.89 

80 

8.24 

2.62 

SM 

4.42 

8.40 

80 

8. 69 

4.64 

1.84 

1.93 

1.82 

81 

8.20 

2.69 

3.77 

2.64 

5.26 

81 

2.82 

2.10 

0.60 

8.87 

2.57 

81 

8.07 

1.99 

2.72 

0.82 

2.12 

81 

2.15 

0.94 

2.40 

1.80 

1.40 

81 

2.31 

1.79 

2.03 

1.00 

2.81* 

81 

1.91 

6.48 

6.25 

2.96 

4.89 

5.00 

6.15 

8.29 

6.40 

9.07 

8.02 

9.95 

8.64 

8.99 

10.48 

•••-••• 

9.71 

5.0;^ 

5.72 

11.49 

6.09 

7.5:> 

26.61 

29.14 

28.81 

82.34 

30.27 

This  table  shows  tliat  the  rain  in  Wisconsin  is  generally  very  well 
distributed  through  the  several  months,  seasons  and  years;  the  gen- 
eral average  for  thirty-one  years  being  30.27  inches,  varying  from 
20.54  in  1845,  to  44.86  in  1858;  the  greatest  amount  in  any  one  month 
was  9.03  inches  in  August,  1850,  and  the  least  0.10  in  January,  1857. 
Tlie  most  rain  upon  an  average  falls  in  June;  the  least  in  February; 
the  three  months  of  summer  have  been  supplied,  upon  the  average, 
with  the  most  rain,  the  three  months  of  winter,  the  least;  while  the 
spring  months  have  a  little  more  than  those  of  autumn. 

During  nearly  half  the  years  covered  by  the  table  the  rain -fall  dif- 
fered but  little  from  the  general  mean ;  while  nine  were  considerably 
in  excess,  and  eight  were  supplied  with  less  than  28  inches. 

From  the  published  results  of  observations  collected  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  it  appears  that  the  average  rain-fall  at  about 
twenty  stations  in  Wisconsin,  or  on  its  immediate  border,  was  about 
three  inches  more  than  at  Milwaukee. 

The  annual  supply  of  falling  water,  as  shown  by  this  table,  is 
equivalent  to  a  sheet  of  water  two  and  three-fourths  feet  deep,  spread 
evenly  and  uniformly  over  the  whole  area  of  the  state.  The  most  care- 
ful investigations  have  shown  that  this  is  suflScient  to  account  for  the 
outflow  of  all  our  lakes,  rivers  and  springs;  the  total  quantity  thus 
carried  away  being,  in  our  climate,  found  equivalent  to  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  rain-fall.  The  remainder  is  evaporated,  and 
thus  returneil  to  the  atmosphere,  either  directly  from  the  surface,  or 
after  having  performed  service  in  the  growth  of  plants.  The  quantity 
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of  water  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  with  its  mineral  contents, 
and  then  evaporated  from  the  leaves,  is  enormous. 

Eain  water  soon  penetrates  the  soil  and  finds  its  way  through 
crevices  and  pores  of  the  more  solid  rock  strata,  down  to  very  con- 
siderable depths,  dissolving  such  substances  as  are  soluble  and  carr}^- 
ing  them  to  distant  places.  It  is  here  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  all  mineral  waters,  and  for  the  cause  of  a  large  share  of  the  de- 
nudation which  in  the  lapse  of  many  ages  has  become  so  very  con- 
siderable. 

Sjiowing  this  annual  quantity  of  water-supply  and  outflow,  with 
the  amount  of  mineral  matter  it  carries,  we  lack  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  matter  mechanically  suspended  in  running  water,  de- 
rived from  the  loose  soil  and  from  abraded  rocks,  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate the  time  required  for  the  excavation  of  any  given  valley  whose 
dimensions  are  known. 

The  gradual  decay  and  wearing  away  of  rocks  is  not  confined  to  the 
limestones  and  softer  rocks,  but  includes  many  of  the  older  and  harder 
kinds,  especially  such  as  contain  feldspar  and  similar  minerals;  Eocks 
are  always  penetrated  with  water  and  they  hold  in  their  pores  an 
average  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  by  weight;  a  hundred  pounds  being 
capable  of  absorbing  five  or  six  pounds  of  water.  As  the  clouds 
afford  a  constant  supply  which  is  continually  removed  in  under- 
ground currents,  springs  and  rivers,  carrying  with  it  the  mineral 
matter  taken  up,  we  have  a  perpetually  recurring  cause  of  geological 
change*  During  the  progress  of  water  through  the  different  rocks, 
meeting  with  diflerent  chemical  elements,  many  chemical  changes 
probably  occur  in  the  substances  taken  up,  and  it  is  only  the  final 
result  of  all  these  changes  that  we  find  in  the  mineral  spring  as  it 
appears  at  the  surface.  Any  considerable  change  of  the  course  of  the 
water  among  the  rocks  would,  therefore,  lead  to  changes  in  the  com- 
position or  combination  of  ingredients  it  contains. 

Water  when  pure  has  but  little  power  to  dissolve  mineral  matters, 
but  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  this  dissolving  power  is  very 
much  increased.  When  waters  holding  these  substances  reach  the 
open  air  they  give  off  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  hence,  by  losing 
a  portion  of  their  dissolving  power,  become  unable  to  hold  them,  and 
they  are  deposited  forming  a  coating  to  sticks  and  stones  over  which 
they  may  run. 

If  this  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  lime,  and  accumulates  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  such  springs  are  known  as  petrifying  springs,  or 
lime  springs,  of  which  we  have  many  examples.  The  deposit  often 
forms  considerable  conical  mounds  surrounding  the  spring;  and  moss, 
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leaves,  shells,  sticks,  etc.,  are  often  incrusted  in  sucli  manner  as  toi 
preserve  beautifully  their  peculiar  markings. 

In  many  cases  the  oxide  of  iron  is  thus  thrown  down,  discoloring 
everything  over  which  the  water  runs.  The  quantity  of  iron  thus 
deposited  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of 
iron  in  the  composition  of  the  water  as  upon  the  feebleness  with 
which  it  is  held  in  solution.  Such  springs  are  called  chalybeate,  or 
iron  springs. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  gives  the  sulphur  taste  and  odor  to 
many  springs,  is  supposed  to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic (animal  or  vegetable)  matter  —  mostly  of  vegetable  origin.  Such 
springs  are  called  sulphur  springs,  and  we  have  several  examples  in 
the  state. 

The  rock  strata  are  clearly  shown,  by  the  evidence  of  marine  fossil 
shells  and  corals,  to  have  been  originally  deposited  in  the  waters  of 
an  ancient  sea,  from  which  they  have  been  elevated  to  form  our 
present  continent;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  they  should 
yield  to  the  percolating  waters  those  elements  which  we  find  in 
mineral  waters.  The  supply  might  be  supposed  to  diminish  as  ages 
pass  by,  but  never  to  become  exhausted. 

All  natural  waters  may  be  regarded  as  "mineral  waters"  —  for 
none  are  absolutely  pure.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that^r^  water,  such 
as  can  only  be  obtained  by  careful  distillation,  would  not  sustain 
either  animal  or  vegetable  life.  Even  rain  water  is  found  to  contain 
minute  quantities  of  salt,  of  ammonia,  soda,  lime,  and  organic  matter, 
with  traces  of  many  other  substances.  It  is  mainly  from  the  mineral 
matters  dissolved  in  water  that  plants  derive  their  solid  materials  con- 
stituting the  ash.  Tlie  silica,  though  small  in  amount  in  water,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  growth  of  plants,  especially  the  grasses,  in- 
cluding the  cereals,  etc. ;  all  our  waters  contain  silica. 

Springs,  whose  sources  are  near  the  surface,  are  apt  to  contain  mat- 
ters resulting  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  and  other  deleterious 
material.  Those  which  come  from  greater  depths,  and  have  passed 
over  greater  distance,  are  supposed  to  be  of  greatest  value;  the  organic 
matter  having  been  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  soil  and  rocks. 
Such  springs  usually  assume  a  temperature  showing  little  change 
from  winter  to  summer,  and  which  correspond,  with  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  place. 

Several  of  these  waters,  notably  those  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Sparta,  and 
Watertown,  are  known  as  magnetic;  the  iron  tubes  through  which 
they  flow,  possessing  the  magnetic  property  in  a  high  degree.  Whether 
this  magnetic  quality  has  any  medicinal  value  remains  yet  to  be  de- 
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termined.  A  Frencli  savan  has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  tlie 
medicinal  value  of  mineral  waters  is  mainly  due  to  their  electrical 
condition;  and  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  investigation  by  those 
most  interested  in  it;  and  those  who  have  the  opportunity. 

There  are,  in  this  state,  many  other  springs  and  wells,  not  included 
in  the  table  above,  that  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
for  their  medicinal  virtues;  among  them  the  following,  all  at  Wauke- 
sha: Hygiene,  Mount  Horeb,  Barstows,  White  Eock,  and  Fountain 
Springs. 

Progress  has  been  made  towards  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  all  the 
more  important  springs,  including  those  noted  as  petrifying  (lime), 
chalybeate,  sulphur  springs,  etc.,  and  also  such  as  are  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  supply  ponds  for  the  artificial  rearing  of  fish. 

The  investigation  of  mineral  waters  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  a  determination  of  the  gaseous  matters  they  contain,  for  these 
may  materially  modify  the  medicinal  or  other  effects  of  the  solid  in- 
gredients. This  can  only  be  done  at  the  spring,  with  water  taken  at 
the  moment  it  reaches  the  open  air. 

Relation  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  Agbiculture.  —  The  law 
providing  for  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  includes 
also,  and  very  properly,  provision  for  some  work  for  the  special  inter- 
est of  agriculture;  it  being  aiow  generally  known  and  admitted  that 
these  two  subjects  are  so  intimately  related,  that  whatever  is  done  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  local  and  special  geology  of  any  dis- 
trict tends,  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
cultivating  land  in  the  same  district.  The  underlying  rocks  are  exam- 
ined as  to  their  chemical  composition,  and  surface  arrangement  or 
geographical  extent;  they  are  the  sources  from  whence  is  derived  the 
very  soil  into  which  the  farmer  annually  intrusts  his  seed.  Their  dip, 
order  of  succession,  depth  beneath  the  surface,  their  porous  or  imper- 
Tious  nature;  these  are  the  data  for  deciding  about  artesian  or  other 
wells,  often  the  only  resource  for  a  permanent  supply  of  water  for 
farm  purposes;  and  as  the  forests  become  reduced  in  extent,  the 
necessity  for  such  wells  will  be  gradually  increased.  The  drift  phe- 
nomena, gleaned  from  an  extended  and  careful  study  of  the  loose  ma- 
terials covering  and  concealing  the  more  solid  rocks,  left  here  by  the 
glaciers  of  the  ice  period,  the  study  of  which  is  so  interesting  to  the 
practical  and  speculative  geologist,  have  been  the  means  of  diffus- 
ing and  spreading  the  soil  over  the  rocky  surface,  commingling  and 
mixing  the  various  clays,  sands,  and  pebbles,  derived  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  rocks,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  the  best  suited 
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for  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The  mineral  and  other  native  resources 
are  discovered  and  made  known;  they  are  the  material  for  various  man- 
ufactures, and  their  development  creates  a  home  market — the  best  of 
all  markets  —  for  farm  products;  thus  deciding  the  great  question, 
now  so  much  agitated,  relating  to  cheap  transportation,  by  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  any  transportation  of  these  products. 

The  barometrical  measurements  of  the  heights  and  depressions, 
required  of  the  survey,  will  show  in  many  cases  the  sources  of  water 
supply  upon  which  we  are  dependent  for  this  life-giving  element. 
These  are  taken  as  data  in  the  topographical  survey,  which  is  to  sliow 
the  general  contour  of  the  ground,  the  extent,  elevation,  and  slope  of 
drainage  basins,  or  river  valleys;  the  amount  and  value  of  water  power 
afforded  by  these  rivers;  the  proportion  of  timbered,  open,  and  prairie 
land;  the  uplands,  the  swamps,  and  marshes;  all  such  detailed  inform- 
ation is  of  importance  to  various  interests,  and  especially  to  the  agri- 
culturist. The  geodetic  survey,  which  has,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  geological  survey,  been  extended  into  Wisconsin  by  the 
general  government,  will  also  aid  in  the  development  of  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  state,  and  will  show  with  greater  accuracy 
the  exact  position  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  government  surveys, 
from  which  are  derived  and  established  the  boundaries  of  farm  lands, 
thus  often  preventing  litigation  and  neighborhood  quarrels. 

It  is  further  made  the  duty  of  the  survey  to  search  for  and  properly 
examine  all  mineral  fertilizers  that  may  exist  in  the  state;  to  analyze 
the  clays,  peats,  marls  and  other  natural  products  useful,  either  iu 
maintaining  the  richness  of  the  soil  or  of  restoring  it  when  exhausted 
by  the  injudicious  management  of  ignorant  and  selfish  men.  The 
soils  and  subsoils  are  to  be  made  subjects  of  study,  and  observations 
are  to  be  made  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  with  refer- 
ence to  their  agricultural  interest.  Specimens  are  to  be  collected  ex- 
emplifying the  geology  of  the  state,  which  are  to  be  deposited  with 
the  various  institutions  of  education,  from  which  the  vouth  of  our 
state  may  hereafter  acquire  that  more  definite  knowledge  of  our  local 
geology  which  will  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  future  labors  in  farm- 
ing with  greater  advantage  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  country. 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  the  chemical  analysis  of 
soils  does  not  lead  to  all  of  the  beneficial  results  that  were  formerly 
anticipated  from  this  source.  The  healthy  growth  of  farm  crops  is 
dei)endent  uj)on  too  many  varying  conditions,  besides  the  mere  quan- 
tity  of  plant-food  that  may  exist  in  the  soil,  to  enable  the  chemist  to 
detect  the  cause  of  any  given  failure,  by  soil  analysis.  It  was  onco 
supposed  that  we  had  only  to  analyze  a  soil  before  and  after  a  crop 
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* 
has  beea  taken  from  it,  to  detect  the  substances  that  had  been  ab< 

stracted,  and  thus  indicate  what  should  be  artificially  supplied  to 

stimulate  the  growth  of  the  next  crop;  but  such  is  the  minuteness  of 

the  quantity  of  plant-food  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  soil,  that 

chemical  science  has  not  yet,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  been  able  to 

accomplish  this  task.     Consequently  no  general  eiFort  will  be  made  to 

analyze  the  soils  of  the  state;  but  if  any  are  found,  that,  from  any 

special  peculiarity  or  other  reason,  seem  to  require  it,  such  analysis 

will  be  made. 

Geology  is  now  very  properly  included  among  the  studies  to  be 
pursued  in  agricultural  colleges,  with  a  view  to  its  special  advan- 
tages in  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  —  a  cultivation  which  shall, 
without  the  least  diminution  of  its  annual  product,  perpetually  main- 
tain its  fertility.  Every  farmer  should  know  whether  his  land  is  un- 
derlaid by  rocks  whose  disintegration  is  beneficial  or  otherwise; 
whether  these  rocks  are  of  the  granitic  kinds,  or  whether  they  consist 
of  sandstone,  limestone  or  shales.  He  should  also  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  pebbles,  small  and  large,  abounding  in  his 
fields,  the  gradual  decay  of  which,  from  year  to  year  by  reason  of  ex- 
posure to  weather  changes  —  frost,  rain,  sunshine  and  alternate  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  cold  —  will  add  useful  or  useless,  or  even  delete- 
rious qualities  to  the  soil.  Limestone  pebbles  especially,  by  their 
gradual  disintegration,  are  of  the  greatest  value  by  restoring  fertil- 
izing substances  to  the  soil  that  would  otherwise  soon  be  exhausted 
by  continual  cropping.  If  these  pebbles  are  of  such  quality  as  to  be 
thus  beneficial,  the  land  possesses  additional  value;  if  otherwise,  a 
larger  annual  expense  for  fertilizers  will  be  required.  The  system  of 
farm  management,  suited  to  the  one  case,  would  require  modification 
for  the  other.  Hence  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  some  knowledge 
of  geology  is  quite  essential  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  include  it  in  a  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  our  agricul-  . 
tural  colleges. 

The  several  reports  to  be  made  to  the  governor  annually  in  Janu- 
ary, though  chiefly  intended  to  make  known  the  progress  and  results 
of  each  year's  work,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  of  interest 
to  the  farmer.  The  publication  and  general  distribution  of  reports 
of  geological  surveys  always  prove  beneficial,  by  calling  public  atten- 
tion, in  an  oflScial  and  reliable  manner,  to  the  resources  and  advan- 
tages of  the  district  surveyed,  for  the  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  other  interests. 
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LIST  OF  MAPS 
Accompanying  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey,  1873, 

A  map  of  the  state  (published  by  Silais  Chapman)  on  a  scale  of  six  miles  to  an  inch, 
showing  in  colors  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  several  rock  formations  so  far  aa 
is  known  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1873.    On  four  sheets. 
A  map  of  the  Muscalonge  diggings  in  Grant  county,  on  a  scale  three  chains  (193  feet) 

to  an  inch. 
A  map  of  Ashland  county  and  another  of  Douglajs  county,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one 
inch,  showing  the  geological  featmes  and  mineral  ranges  in  those  counties;  also  a 
map  of  the  Ajxwtle  Islands;  to  accompany  the  report  of  Prof.  R.  D.  Irving. 
A  map  in  two  sheets  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  an  inch,  showing  the  geology  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  region  surveyed  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  from  the  state  line  in 
Widworth  and  Rock  counties  to  Keshena,  in  Shawano  county.    Also  two  maps,  on 
a  scale  of  six  miles  to  an  inch  (based  upon  Mr.  Chapman's  map);  one  showing  the 
distribution  of  vegetation,  etc.,  the  other  representing  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
different  kinds  of  soil  in  the  same  region.    These  maps  accompany  the  report  of 
Prof.  ChamberUn. 
Geological  Map  of  the  Lead  Region  (m  part)  on  six  sheets,  to  wit: 

1st.  Ranges  two  and  tluree  east  from  three  miles  south  of  the  state  line  to  Min- 
eral Point,  being  townships  No.  one,  two,  three  and  four,  in  those  ranges. 
2d.    Townships  four  and  five  in  ranges  one  to  six  west,  inclusive, 
dd.   Townships  four  and  five  in  ranges  one  to  five  east  inclusive. 
4th.  Ranges  two  and  three  east,  in  townships  five  to  nine,  inclusive. 
6th.  Ranges  two  and  thiw  east,  in  townships  ten,  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteen. 
6th.  Ranges  five  and  six  east,  from  township  five  to  the  Wisconsin  river  in  town- 
ship nine. 
Topographical  Map  of  the  Lead  Region  (in  part)  on  two  sheets,  to  wit : 
1st.  Ranges  two  and  three  east,  in  townships  one  to  six,  inclusive. 
2d.  Townships  four  and  five  in  range  one  ea.st,  and  ranges  one  to  six  west,  inclusive. 
These  maps  are  all  upon  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch. 

A  geological,  topographical  and  subterranean  map  of  the  Blue  Mounds  and  the  Brig- 
ham  Lead  Mines,  on  a  scale  of  one  to  twenty  tliousand. 
All  these  maps  in  the  lead  region  accompany  the  reiwrt  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong. 

All  of  which  18  respectfully  submitted. 

I.  A.  LAPHAM, 

Chief  Geologist, 
Mn*WAUKEE,  January f  1874, 
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EEPORT  OF  PEOGEESS  AND  EESULTS, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1874. 


BY  I.  A.  LAPHAM. 


Daring  the  past  year  the  same  parties  have  been  in  the  field  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  addition  a  party  under  the  charge  of  Maj. 
T.  B.  Brooks,  late  of  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  survey  is  progressing  with  reasonable  rapidity;  the 
amount  of  work  done  being  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  1873. 

The  first  annual  report  of  progress  and  results  of  the  survey  was 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  governor  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  with  ample  maps  and  illustrations,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  assistants.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  com- 
plete the  reports  of  explorations  made  by  the  several  parties  in  1873, 
in  as  full  detail  as  is  desirable,  in  time  to  be  presented  to  the  gover- 
nor on  the  day  required  by  law.  They  were  accordingly  presented  in 
an  unfinished  condition,  with  the  expectation  that  additional  matter 
could  be  annexed  when  prepared.  By  a  law,  approved  March  4th, 
1874,  it  was  provided  that  the  manuscript  report  of  the  geological 
survey  then  made,  with  the  maps  and  drawings,  should  be  bound  and 
preserved  in  the  vaults  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Madi- 
son; hence  all  such  additional  matter  is  necessarily  excluded,  and  is 
herewith  submitted  in  the  form  of  supplementary  reports. 

For  greater  convenience  in  binding  and  in  future  publication,  it 
was  decided  to  make  all  sections,  drawings,  and  maps,  so  far  as  was 
practicable  upon  sheets  of  uniform  size;  and  rules  were  adopted  to 
secure  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  position  of  maps  ^nd  profiles  upon 
the  sheets. 

Tracings  from  the  township  plats  of  the  government  land  survey 
were  furnished  to  the  several  parties  as  needed;  and  as  before,  they 
were  greatly  assisted  by  the  published  maps  of  the  several  counties. 
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These  are  especially  valuable  as  showing  the  location  of  the  public 
roads,  usually  from  actual  survey. 

The  specimens  collected  during  the  year,  for  study  and  comparison, 
with  the  duplicates  intended  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  University, 
colleges,  and  normal  schools,  now  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
number,  requiring  much  room  and  involving  some  expense  for  their 
storage  and  proper  arrangement  for  convenient  reference  in  making 
up  the  reports. 

Nearly  five  hundred  townships  (about  one-third  of  the  total  area  of 
the  state)  have  now  been  examined,  with  more  or  less  minuteness,  by 
the  several  parties,  as  follows: 

By  Prof.  Irving  in  1873,          -         .        -  45  townships. 

1874,     -        ...  98  " 

By  Prof.  Chamberlin  in  1873,         -        .  75  " 

1874,   -        .        -  130  " 

By  Mr.  Strong  in  1873,    ....  60  " 

1874,        ....  66  « 

By  Maj.  Brooks  in  1874,           ...  17  " 

By  Mr.  Ives  in  1874,           -        -        -        -  7  " 

Several  of  the  aneroid  barometers  purchased  for  the  survey,  having 
been  found  to  be  imperfect  and  useless,  others  of  better  quality,  which 
have  proved  quite  satisfactory,  were  obtained  directly  from  the  makers 
in  London,  England. 

Peof.  R.  D.  Ieving's  Pabtt.  —  Prof.  Irving  was  directed  to  make 
such  explorations  and  surveys  as  would  enable  him  to  construct  a  geo 
logical  map  and  section  along  a  line  extending  from  the  south  part  of 
Dane  county,  northward,  through  portions  of  Columbia,  Adams,  and 
Wood  counties,  to  Grand  Eapids,  and  thence  up  the  Wisconsin  river 
to  Wausau;  the  breadth  occupied  to  embrace  two  or  three  ranges  of 
townships;  thence  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Archteau  rocks 
in  Wood,  Clark,  and  Jackson  counties,  he  was  to  extend  his  work 
westward  to  the  Black  Kiver  Falls;  the  details  of  this  important 
locality  having  been  previously  examined  by  him.  Tliis  route  would 
enable  him  to  determine  many  important  questions,  in  a  portion  of 
the  state  heretofore  but  little  known  geologically;  especially  in  regard 
to  the  quartzites,  conglomerates,  and  other  rocks  of  the  Baraboo 
river;  the  sandy  region  north  of  Portage;  the  kaolin  beds;  the 
Mo^inee  hills;  and  the  reported  localities  of  iron  ores.  As  the  iron 
ores  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Menomonee  region  extend  through 
considerable  distances,  it  was  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  similar 
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range  of  ore  beds  extending  eastward  from  Black  River  Falls;  a  very 
important  question  that  might  be  determined,  by  the  explorations 
thus  to  be  made. 

Before  commencing  the  field-work  of  the  season,  Prof.  Irving  pre- 
pared the  supplementary  report  herewith  submitted,  embracing  de- 
tails of  results  attained  in  1873,  which,  for  want  of  time  could  not,  as 
before  stated,  be  included  in  his  general  report  for  that  year,  now  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  This  supplementary 
rejjort,  covering  seventy-four  pages  of  manuscript,  with  several  maps, 
diagrams  and  sections,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  additional  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  geology  of  Douglas,  Bayfield  and  Ashland  counties. 

The  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  state  are  referred  to  five  different  per- 
iods, as  follows: 

1st.  Laurentian  —  Granite,  etc. 

2d.   Huronian — Iron-bearing  series. 

3d.   Copper-bearing  rocks. 

4th.  Potsdam  sandstone. 

6  th.  Quaternary — Drift,  etc. 

Many  facts  and  arguments  are  adduced  to  show  that  this  is  the 
proper  order  of  arrangement,  and  ample  details  are  given,  so  that  geo- 
logists may  judge  of  the  correctness  of  these  views. 

Prof.  Irving  has  been  able  to  show  the  existence  of  a  synclinal  axis 
extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  these  counties,  being 
the  westward  inland  extension  of  the  great  trough  between  Keweenaw 
Point  and  Isle  Koyale,  occupied  mostly  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Super- 
ior. We  thus  have  a  more  clear  understanding  of  the  different  direc- 
tions assumed  by  the  dip  of  the  rocks  at  different  localities,  and  are 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  one  of  those  grand  movements  in  the  re- 
mote past,  by  which  the  solid  rocks  have  been  folded,  contorted,  and 
lifted  to  their  present  complicated  positions.  To  understand  these 
ancient  disturbances  of  the  strata  is  not  only  a  matter  of  interest  in 
speculative  geology,  but  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
ance to  the  miner  and  to  all  having  occasion  to  deal  with  these  rocks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  are  Pre-Silurian, 
though  not  as  old  as  the  Huronian.  Prof.  Irving's  conclusions  on 
this  point  are  that: 

Ist.  "  The  beds  of  the  Copper-bearing  series  and  those  of  the  Huro- 
nian were  once  spread  horizontally  over  one  another,  including  the 
whole  series  of  tilted  sandstone  on  the  Montreal  river;  they  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  same  force,  and  received  their  present  tilted  positions  at 
the  same  time,  as  evinced  by  the  entire  conformability  of  the  two  series. 
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2d.  ^'  The  liomontal  sandstones  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  and  the  wo$t 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  were  laid  down  subsequent  to  this  tilting,  ajid 
also  to  an  immense  amount  of  erosion ;  and  the  sandstones  of  eastoru 
Lake  Superior  were  formed  at  the  same  time.  These  points  ai'e 
proved  by  (1)  the  occurrence  of  horizontal  sandstones  in  immediate 
proximity  to  tilted  sandstones  and  traps,  in  Ashland  county;  (2)  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  in  the  Apostle  Islands,  within  but  a  few  miles 
of  the  tilted  beds  of  the  Montreal;  (3)  the  actual  contact  of  the  hori- 
zontal sandstones  with  the  melaphyrs  of  the  Copper-bearing  series  in 
Douglas  county;  and  (4)  similar  and  additional  facts  observed  by 
Messrs.  Brooks  and  Pumpelly  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

8d.  "  That  hence  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  should  rather  be  classed 
with  the  Archfiean  than  with  the  Silurian  rocks." 

Under  the  head  of  "Economic  Geology,"  Prof.  Irving  discusses  the 
questions  regarding  the  probable  existence  of  copper,  silver,  etc.,  witli 
an  account  of  the  attempts  heretofore  made  in  mining  for  these  metalu. 

Accompanying  this  supplementary  report,  Prof.  Irving  has  furnished 
for  preservation,  a  transcript  of  notes  made  by  him  in  1873,  on  the 
iron  ores  and  iron  mounds  at  and  near  Black  Kiver  Falls,  in  Jackson 
county,  with  the  analyses  of  the  ores,  so  far  as  they  have  been  finished ; 
these  are  to  be  used  in  compiling  a  final  report,  when  the  survey  iu 
that  neighborhood  is  completed.  From  these  notes  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  less  than  nine  different  beds  of  iron  ore  interlaminated 
with  slates,  crossing  the  river  at  various  points,  within  a  distance  of 
less  than  two  miles,  and  that  there  are  seven  prominent  mounds,  con- 
sisting chiefly,  or  largely  of  iron  ores,  with  slates  and  quartz.  Seve- 
ral analyses  already  completed,  indicate  26  to  32  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  associated  chiefly  with  silica.  The  slates  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Iluronian  age,  resting  upon  gneissoid  granite  below,  and  covered  un- 
conformably  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

Tlierc  are  indications  of  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and  of  very  conside- 
rable eroi^ion  after  these  slates  were  hardened  into  rock  and  elevated 
to  their  present  position,  but  before  the  deposition  of  the  Potsdara 
sands.  Specimens  were  obtained  near  the  mouth  of  Snow  creek,  show- 
ing the  junction  of  the  sandstone  with  the  Iluronian  slaty  ore,  in  ti 
very  interesting  manner;  some  of  the  horizontal  and  some  of  the  in- 
clined layers  being  seen  in  the  same  hand  specimen. 

These  notes  are  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the  occurrence  of 
the  mounds,  and  another  showing  the  position  of  the  iron  beds  along 
the  river  above  the  falls,  with  diagrams  illustrating  the  same. 

Prof.  Irviug's  party  took  the  field  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
continued  until  the  portion  of  the  aj>propriaticn  allotted  to  this  &er« 
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vice  was  exhausted  in  September.  Some  work  had  previously  been 
done  near  Madison.  The  services  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet  were  again  se- 
cured, and  proved  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  On  the  26th  of  June 
the  party  had  reached  Lodi,  and  soon  after,  Portage,  where  Prof. 
James  H.  Eaton,  of  Beloit,  joined  it  in  the  explorations  of  the  quartz- 
ites  of  Columbia  county.  He  continued  with  the  party  until  near  the 
close  of  the  season.  At  Grand  Rapids  the  party  had  an  interview  with 
Prof.  Davenport  Fisher,  of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  who  had 
made  and  furnished  to  the  survey  an  analysis  of  the  kaolin  of  that 
place.  In  September  Prof.  Irving  and  Mr.  Strong  met  in  Jackson 
county,  and  by  conference,  were  enabled  to  determine  some  results 
beneficial  to  the  survey. 

Reference  to  the  report  of  Prof.  Irving,  herewith  submitted,  will 
show  the  progress  he  has  made,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  worked  up,  at  the  present  time.  In  this  report  will  be  found 
much  detailed  information  of  local  interest  and  importance,  regarding 
the  dip,  thickness  and  economic  value  of  the  several  rocks,  and  its 
publication  cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  as  well  as 
to  the  scientific  geologist.  With  the  aid  of  the  map  and  sections,  all 
these  details  may  be  clearly  understood,  even  by  persons  not  familiar 
with  the  science  of  geology  generally. 

The  interesting  fact  is  pointed  out  that  the  boundaries  of  the  prai- 
ries, as  laid  down  upon  the  government  plats,  correspond,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  geological  formations  —  another 
instance  of  the  bearing  one  study  may  have  upon  another.  The  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  derived  directly  from  the  rocks,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  trees  and  other  plants  over  the  earth's  surface,  and 
hence  we  find  the  native  flora  considerably  modified  by  the  rocks  of 
the  several  geological  districts. 

The  artesian  well  at  the  state  house,  Madison,  disclosed  the  Arch- 
aean character  of  the  rock  immediately  below  the  Potsdam  at  that 
place,  and  gives  probability  to  the  suggestion  that  our  whole  state  is 
underlaid  by  these  rocks  at  no  great  depth. 
Wis.  Sub.— 4 
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REGISTER  OF  THE  ARTESIAN  WELL  IN  THE  CAPITOL  PARK,  MADISON. 
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The  numerous  artesian  wells,  tlioufirh  not  always  successful  in 
affording  water,  show  very  important  results  in  regard  to  the  rock 
strata  far  beneath  the  surface.  The  recent  discovery  of  native  cojiper 
and  silver  in  the  well  at  Kilbourn  City,  at  the  depth  of  516  feet, 

*  Pottlblj  Uiu  thoald  ttand  next  before  the  j^ravel,  depth  80  feet* 
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mnst  be  deemed  one  of  no  inconsiderable  interest,  being  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  existence  of  these  metals  (uncombined)  in  the  central 
or  southern  part  of  the  state.  Whether  they  exist  at  this  place  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  be  profitably  mined  can  only  be  determined  by 
Binking  a  shaft  to  the  depth  indicated.  The  copper-bearing  rock  was 
exceedingly  hard,  and  had  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  Until  we  know 
the  dip  of  this  rock,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  its  real  thick- 
ness; if  the  stratum  lies  horizontally  (which  is  not  very  probable),  it 
has  a  thickness  of  eighteen  feet;  if  it  has  a  dip  of  45°  or  more,  its 
thickness  is  only  thirteen  feet  or  less.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
when  the  proper  trend  of  these  rocks  can  be  found,  a  search  in  the 
right  places  may  lead  to  further  discoveries  of  importance.  The  top 
of  this  well  is  347  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  Archaean  rocks  were 
reached  at  118  feet  below;  total  depth  of  the  well  (December,  1874) 
840  feet. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  Prof.  Irving's  survey  of  Dane  county 
was  the  identification  of  a  hitherto  unrecognized  layer  of  sandstone, 
far  down  in  what  has  been  classed  as  Lower  Magnesian  limestone; 
to  this,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  geologists,  he  has  given  the 
local  name  of  "  Madison  Sandstone."  It  is  much  used  in  and  about 
Madison  as  a  building  stone.  That  portion  of  the  Calciferous  or 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  series  lying  below  the  Madison  Sand- 
stone, and  down  to  the  Potsdam,  forms  the  immediate  shore  of  Lake 
Mendota  (4th  lake),  and  has  with  much  propriety  been  named  the 
"  Mendota  Limestone  "  in  the  report.  This  explains  some  anamolous 
sections  heretofore  made,  and  introduces  two  new  names  into  the  local 
geological  nomenclature. 

We  thus  find  additional  resemblance  between  the  formations  in 
Wisconsin  and  those  in  Missouri,  where  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow  long  ago 
recognized,  and  arranged  under  the  head  of  "  Calciferous  sandstone 
or  Magnesian  limestone  series,"  seven  different  members,  which  may 
now  be  parallelized  with  our  strata  as  follows: 

MlSSOUm.  WI8C0N8IX. 

First  Limestone,  190  feet.  Buff  limestone,  50  feet. 

Saccharoidal  Sandstone,  125  feet.  St.  Peters  Sandstone,  100  feet. 

Second  Limestone,  230  feet.  Main  Beds,  80  feet. 

Second  Sandstone,  70  feet.  Wanting. 

Third  Limestone,  350  feet.  Wanting. 

Third  Sandstone,  50  feet.  Madison  Sandstone,  35  feet. 

Fourth  Limestone,  300  feet.  Mendota  Limestone,  30  feet 

Potsdam  Sandstone.  Potsdam  Sandstone. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin's  Party. — Before  entering  upon  the  field 
work,  Prof.  Chamberlin  completed  his  report  of  the  work  done  in 
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1^73,  by  sending  a  supplementary  report,  which,  as  above  explained, 
could  not  be  prepared  in  time  to  be  bound  with  the  matter  previously 
rejK>rted  by  him.  This  supplementary  matter  is  therefore  herewith 
submitted,  and  will  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  the  preparation 
of  the  final  re])ort,  as  contemplated  by  section  five  of  the  law  author- 
izing the  survey. 

In  this  report  will  be  found  many  details  with  respect  to  the  Lower 
Magnebian  limestone,  as  it  occurs  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state,  showing  much  the  same  general  characteristics  as  in  the  south- 
western counties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  of  a  con- 
siderable fault  in  the  strata  in  the  town  of  Ellington  (T.  22,  R.  16  E.), 
such  dislocations  being  rare  in  Wisconsin.  To  this  we  may  attribute 
some  very  marked  peculiarities  in  the  hydrography  of  that  vicinity. 

Wherever  mining  has  been  prosecuted  in  search  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  etc.,  examination  of  the  rocks  gave  little  indication  of  the 
presence  of  these  metals;  and  it  has  very  often  been  the  business  of 
the  survey  to  discourage  the  search  for  ores  in  places  where  they  are 
not  to  be  found.  Copper-mining  at  Berlin  and  gold-mining  at  Win- 
neconne  are  among  the  projects  thus  discouraged. 

The  quartzites  of  Portland,  Dodge  county,  and  some  new  localities 
discovered  in  adjacent  portions  of  Jefferson  county,  are  fully  de- 
ftcri})ed.  Several  other  outcrops  of  Archaean  rocks  are  described  —  as 
at  Berlin,  Mukwa  and  Keshena. 

The  important  subject  of  artesian  wells  is  also  fully  discussed  in 
this  report,  giving  many  details  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  well- digging. 

It  was  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest  to  direct  Prof. 
Cham]>erlin  to  continue  his  survey  from  Beloit  along  and  near  the 
south  line  of  the  state  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  northward  be- 
tween  his  line  of  operations  in  1873  and  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Though 
much  covered  with  drift,  it  was  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  of  out- 
crops  of  rock  could  be  found  to  reveal  the  general  geological  charac- 
ter of  this  district,  and  perhaps  develop  some  new  and  interesting  facts 
in  regani  to  this  portion  of  the  state.  Funds  were  supplied  him  for 
expeuKes  of  the  field-work  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  work  com- 
mence<l  so<m  afterwards.  By  the  last  of  August  this  party  was  able 
to  reach  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
GreiMi  Bay,  at  "  Death's  Door,"  and  to  commence  the  return  trip,  in 
which  S4>ine  points  of  special  interest  were  reexamined,  and  many  new 
huvilities  visite<l.  Active  duties  in  the  field  were  brouglit  to  a  close 
in  ()ct4)ber.  The  services  of  Messrs.  L.  C.  Wooster,  G.  I).  Swezey, 
•ind  J.  11.  Chamberlin  were  secured  during  portions  of  the  season; 
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and  Mr.  F.  H.  King  was  engaged  to  continue  his  observations  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  sueli  as  are  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  law  authorizing  the  survey.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of 
travel  with  a  team;  seven  thousand  specimens  of  rocks,  fossils,  and 
minerals  collected;  these  are  justly  deemed  a  good  season's  work. 

Prof.  Chamberlin-s  report  of  his  operations  during  the  year  1874 
will  be  found  to  contain  ample  details  of  the  geology  of  the  district 
assigned  to  him.  These  will  settle  many  questions  as  to  the  non- 
occurrence of  coal  and  other  useful  minerals,  which  are  dependent  up- 
on the  kind  of  rock  found.  The  difiiculty  of  determining  the  proper 
order  of  succession  of  the  various  strata,  with  their  general  dip  and 
strike  in  a  region  where  outcrops  can  be  only  here  and  there  exam- 
ined, is  very  great.  Hence,  perhaps  there  may  still  remain  some  im- 
portant questions  for  future  investigation;  but  sufficient  has  been 
ascertained,  it  is  believed,  to  answer  all  the  general  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  this  survey. 

Attention  is  called,  in  this  report,  to  the  great  valley  diverging 
from  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  towards  the  southwest,  well 
marked  by  the  waters  of  Green  Bay,  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  valley 
of  Eock  river;  the  rock  ridge  bordering  this  great  ancient  valley  on 
the  east;  the  very  remarkable  drift  ridge,  locally  known  as  the  potash 
kettles,  extending  from  the  south  line  of  the  state  to  the  pehinsula 
of  Green  Bay;  the  several  systems  of  parallel  drift  ridges,  some  of 
them  sharp  and  narrow,  called  hog's  backs;  and  the  more  level  dis- 
tricts along  the  immediate  shore  of  the  lake. 

A  very  important  and  interesting  deduction  made  by  Prof.  Cham- 
berlin,  as  a  result  of  his  explorations,  is  the  fiord  character  of  the 
peninsula  of  Green  Bay;  this  being  the  result  of  intense  glacial  ac- 
tion, perhaps  near  the  close  of  the  great  ice  period.  The  glacier 
seems  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  Lake  Superior  by  the  converg- 
ing shore  lines,  and  passing  southward  to  Green  Bay,  was  thence  di- 
verted towards  the  southeast,  plowing  six  or  more  great  furrows, 
which  are  now  indicated  by  bays  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula. 
These  valleys,  or  fiords,  are  continuous  across  this  narrow  neck  of 
land,  and  may  be  traced  on  the  charts  of  the  lake  survey  upon  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Michigan,  for  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 

If  the  peninsula  north  of  Sturgeon  Bay  was  ever  covered  with 
drift,  it  has  been  entirely  removed,  perhaps  by  the  abrading  action  of 
waves  at  a  time  when  Lake  Michigan  stood  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  now;  the  rock  surface  being  now  covered  only  with  a  thin  layer 
of  soil,  destitute  of  drift  material. 

Some  very  remarkable  facts  relating  to  the  course  of  streams  are 
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referred  to  as  indicating  chftiiges  that  have  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land  in  remote  times. 

The  drainage  is  shown  to  be  a  proper  medium  between  the  slow- 
flowing  streams  and  swamps  of  a  flat  country,  requiring  artificial 
drainage,  and  the  rapid  currents  of  highly  inclined  lands,  causing  ex- 
tensive erosions  and  the  loss  of  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the  soil. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  fact  that  large  areas  represented  as  marsh 
on  the  government  plats  are  now  dry  and  arable;  that  many  of  the 
streams  have  disappeared  and  become  mere  periodical  runs;  and  that 
the  volume  of  running  water  has  been  considerably  reduced;  facts 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  removml  «if  the  forests  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

Prof.  Chamberlin,  with  the  active  and  intelligent  ud  of  Mr.  Swe- 
zey,  enters  with  much  detail  into  the  important  subject  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  state,  and  accompanies  his  report 
with  a  map  representing,  as  well  as  can  be  done,  the  principal  facts  as 
observed  and  recorded  during  the  progress  of  the  survey.  Plants  are 
arranged  into  fifteen  different  classes  or  groups,  each  of  which  occu- 
pies certain  localities  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  each  indicat- 
ing some  peculiarity  of  soil,  geological  formation,  or  climate. 

Under  the  head  of  Surface  Geology  will  be  found  many  important 
facts  in  regard  to  the  soil  and  subsoils,  of  which  he  distinguishes 
eight  diflferent  kinds,  each  with  its  peculiar  qualities  and  value.  One 
of  these  —  the  calcareous  sandy  soil,  found  near  Elkhart  lake  —  con- 
sists mainly  of  small  crystals  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone, 
which,  while  having  the  appearance  of  being  sandy  and  unpromising, 
is  found  to  possess  great  fertility. 

The  measurements  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  intend- 
ed to  show  the  progress  that  lake  is  making  in  wearing  away  its 
banks,  are  not  only  of  interest  and  importance  at  the  present  time, 
but  will  possess  value  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us  for  many  years 
in  the  distant  future.  Thev  show  a  mean  annual  abrasion  in  Kacine 
county  of  3.33  feet;  and  in  Milwaukee  county  of  2.77  feet.  The 
rapidity  of  geological  changes,  made  under  our  own  eyes,  is  promi- 
nently exhibited  in  the  fact  above  mentioned  of  a  ravine  having  been 
formed  near  Kacinewithin  the  past  twenty -eight  years,  which  is  half  a 
mile  in  length,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep. 

The  ample  toi)ographical  details,  including  lists  of  elevations,  will 
have  their  use  in  all  future  projects  for  the  construction  of  canals, 
railroads,  and  for  many  other  practical  and  useful  purposes. 

Section  two  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  geological  survey,  among 
other  objects  and  duties,  very  properly  requires  observations  to  bo 
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made  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  prodactions  of  the  state,  with 
reference  to  its  agricultural  interests.  This  duty  has  been  assigned 
to  Mr.  F.  H.  King,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
one  of  the  assistants  in  the  survey.  Though  this  work  is  incomplete, 
it  is  deemed  best  to  present  herewith,  for  preservation  and  future  use 
the  two  reports  now  prepared  by  Mr.  King,  which  will  be  found  to 
contain  brief  notes  of  very  numerous  and  important  observations 
made  by  him  during  the  years  1873  and  1874,  relating  to  the  birds 
and  to  the  Lepidopterous  insects  of  the  state. 

The  notes  upon  the  birds  relate  chiefly  to  their  food,  as  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  several  spe- 
cies; this  becomes  important  by  showing  whether  they  destroy  our 
insect  enemies  or  friends.  It  is  only  by  such  observations,  made  by 
persons  who  find  pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  and  who  are  to  be  relied 
upon  for  care  and  accuracy,  that  the  truths  of  natural  history  can  l>o 
ascertained  and  recorded.  One  hundred  and  two  species  of  Wiscon- 
sin birds  are  mentioned,  and  facts  of  greater  or  less  importance  are 
recorded  in  regard  to  them.  Fifty-four  species  of  insects,  injurious 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  species  of  plants,  and  seven  species 
whose  habits  are  such  as  to  be  deemed  beneficial,  are  included  in  this 
report 

Mr.  King's  notes  are  to  be  preserved  for  use  in  making  up  a  more 
general  and  complete  work  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  state,  which  will  embrace  also  such  further  observations 
as  may  hereafter  be  made  during  the  continuance  of  the  survey. 

Mb.  Mosks  Strong's  Party.  —  As  early  in  the  season  of  1874  as 
the  weather  became  suitable  for  active  operations  in  the  field,  Mr. 
Strong,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  George  Haven  as  an  assistant,  and  John 
Cain  as  teamster,  resumed  the  work  of  surveying  those  portions  of  tho 
lead  region  not  covered  by  him  in  1873.  The  preceding  winter  bad 
been  spent  in  preparing  plats  and  collecting  such  information  of  the 
country  to  be  examined,  as  would  facilitate  the  field-work  of  the  seii- 
Bon.  The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  lead  region  were  first 
surveyed,  including  the  whole  of  Green  county;  and,  after  completing 
a  few  townships  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Iowa  county,  hjB  proceed- 
ed in  August  to  carry  out  that  portion  of  his  instructions  that  con- 
templated the  extension  of  his  survey  northward,  through  Richland, 
Vernon  and  Monroe  counties  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Archseain 
rocks  in  Jackson  county.  The  northern  portion  of  the  lead  region, 
and  the  much  broken  district  extending  from  the  great  east  and  west 
watershed  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  were  next  examined  in  detail. 
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He  was  tlius  fortunately  able  to  accomplish  the  whole  of  tlie  work 
assigned  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  to  prepare  his 
second  annual  report,  with  the  necessary  maps,  sections  and  diagrams, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 

The  work  of  the  past  season  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
the  previous  year,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  include  the  whole  in 
one  report;  accordingly  this  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Strongs  so  that  the 
accompanying  report  gives  one  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of 
his  work,  and  its  results  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  this  report  will  be  found  full  details  with  respect  to  the  district 
thus  surveyed,  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 
Previous  publications  and  surveys; 
Topographical  and  geological  maps  and  sections; 
Barometrical  observations; 
Physical  geography,  and  surface  geology; 
The  several  rock  formations;  being  the 
Potsdam  sandstone. 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone, 
St.  Peters  sandstone. 
Buff  and  Blue  (Trenton)  limestone, 
Galena  limestone,  and 
Cincinnati  group, 
All  considered  w4th  respect  to  their  geographical  boundaries,  litho* 
logical  character,  ores,  minerals  and  paleontology; 
The  origin  of  river  valleys; 
Explanation  of  mining  terms; 
Present  condition  of  the  mines; 
Statistics  of  lead,  zinc  and  copper  production; 
Explorations  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and 
Prehistoric  mounds  of  the  lead  region. 
Topographical  maps  accompany  this  report,  embracing  the  entire 
lead  region,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch,  which  is  sufficient  to 
exhibit,  by  contour  lines  fifty  feet  apart  (vertically),  the  elevation  of 
every  point  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    These  maps  also  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  public  roads.     Such  maps  have  special  value  not  only  in 
respect  to  future  railroad  surveys,  showing  at  once  the  practicability 
or  impracticability  of  any  contemplated  route,  and  thus  save  the  time 
and  expense  of  a  very  large  amount  of  preliminary  surveys,  but  are, 
obviously,  of  great  importance  to  the  mining  interest,  as  indicating 
the  proper  system  of  drainage,  location  of  "  levels,"  etc.    Geological 
maps  are  also  furnished,  constructed  upon  the  same  scale,  showing  the 
position  of  the  several  rock  formations,  by  which  the  relation  of  a  \y 
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particnlar  quarter  section  of  land  to  these  formations  can  be  seen,  and 
its  value  with  respect  to  mining  prospects  at  once  ascertained.  The 
information  from  which  these  maps  were  constructed  has  been  col- 
lected with  great  care,  involving  an  immense  number  of  barometrical 
observations,  and  a  great  many  miles  travel. 

From  information  contained  in  these  two  series  of  maps,  it  is  easy  to 
construct  geological  sections  on  any  desired  line.  Those  prepared  by 
Mr.  Strong,  and  accompanying  his  report,  have  been  selected  with  a  view 
of  showing  the  "dip,  number,  magnitude,  order  and  relative  position 
of  the  various  strata,"  as  well  as  the  amount  of  denudation  to  which 
the  country  has  been  subjected.  The  amount  of  denudation  thus 
shown,  seems  wonderful,  but  is  acc;ounted  for  when  we  consider  the 
immense  time  during  which  the  rocks  have  been  exposed  to  the  abrad- 
ing influences;  being  no  less  than  the  time  occupied  by  the  formation 
of  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  all  subsequently  deposited  rocks. 

The  regularity  and  simplicity  of  the  geological  features  of  the  lead 
region  are  quite  remarkable;  there  being  no  sudden  breaks  or  "  faults  " 
in  the  strata,  no  upheavals  to  any  considerable  extent;  no  intrusive 
rocks,  breaking  through  the  different  formations;  and  the  veins  from 
which  ores  are  extracted  do  not  penetrate  the  strata  below  the  horizon 
of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  springs  are  not  well  understood,  many 
crude  notions  being  commonly  entertained  in  regard  to  them ;  hence 
Mr.  Strong  has,  very  properly,  adduced  the  facts  to  show  that  the 
springs  near  the  top  of  the  Blue  Mounds  have  an  abundant  source  of 
supply,  even  in  the  small  area  of  the  mound  above. 

Though  the  lead  region  is  supposed  to  have  been  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  the  glaciers  which  have  distributed  so  much  drift  mate- 
rial over  adjacent  districts,  there  are  some  facts  still  requiring  explan- 
ation, particularly  the  one  first  noticed  by  Prof.  Whitney,  of  the  occur- 
rence of  blocks  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  resting  upon  formations  of 
later  age.  The  boundary  of  the  glacial  drift  through  Green  county 
has  now  been  accurately  traced.  The  occurrence  of  drift  material  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Wisconsin  is  rightly  attrib- 
uted to  river  transportation  from  above. 

With  respect  to  the  several  geological  formations,  much  informa- 
tion is  given  in  detail,  systematically  arranged,  and  not  before  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Strong's  survey,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  twelve  years 
have  given  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  Prof. 
J.  D.  Whitney,  as  set  forth  in  his  report,  published  in  1861.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  views  are  the  following: 
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That  the  lead  crevices,  with  their  mineral  contents,  are  not  true 
veins  extending  indefinitely  downwards,  but  partake  of  the  nature  of 
shrinkage  cracks  or  joints,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  almost  all  lime- 
stone quarries. 

That  though  the  mineral  grounds  have  considerable  lateral  extent, 
they  reach  only  a  short  distance  downwards. 

That  the  fillina:  of  the  crevices  with  mineral  matter  was  not  from 
below  by  volcanic  heat,  but  from  above,  and  by  precipitation  from  a 
solution. 

Much  doubt  and  uncertainty  still  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
metallic  sulphurets,  and  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  special  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  introduced  into  these  crevice  joints.  The 
occurence  of  a  similar  lead  region  in  southeastern  Missouri,  and  of 
another  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  same  state;  the  first  in  the  Lower 
Magncsian  limestone,  the  last  in  rocks  of  the  Subcarboniferous  age, 
would  seem  to  indicate  either  that  these  conditions  were  repeated  at 
three  diflFerent  times,  or  that  they  were  brought  about  at  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  deposition  of  the  Subcarboniferous  limestones. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  valley  of  Sugar  river, 
which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  lead  region,  is  much 
broader  and  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  at  present 
flowing  in  that  stream  than  is  usual;  and  hence  the  inference  that  at 
some  time  in  the  remote  past,  a  large  river  found  its  channel  along  the 
course  of  the  present  Sugar  river.  With  a  breadth  of  stream  of  only 
about  one  hundred  feet,  it  has  a  valley  as  broad  as  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  future  progress  of  the  survey,  additional  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  this  subject. 

Tlie  information  contained  in  this  report  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  mines  will  have  a  practical  value,  and  will  con- 
tribute much  towards  directing  the  attention  of  capital  and  enterprise 
to  that  important  industrial  interest  in  our  state. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  produced  for 
the  years  named: 


Ykxbs. 


\>m 

1%7 
1H68 

1^70 
1x71 
1x72 

lb7;i 


Total 


Lead. 


Zinc. 


Gfllenite, 
Pounds. 


17,0:S7,912 
15, 105, 677 
13,014,201 
14.337,895 
14,029,192 
13, 820, 784 
13.869,619 
13,426,721 
13,754,159 
13,484,210 
11,622,668 
9.919,734 


163,422,672 


Smithsonite, 
Pounds. 


820,000 
266,000 


1,120.000 

3,173.3:3:3 

4,198,200 

7,373.333 

6,181,445 

4,302,:383 

4,547,971 

4,429,585 

16,618.160 

27,021,388 

18.528,906 


Blende, 
Pounds. 


97,080,704 


841,310 
8.078,4:35 
6,252,420 
7, 414, 022 
9,303,625 
16,256,970 
15,074,664 


58,221,446 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  while  the  production  of  lead  ore 
has  been  diminishing,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  that  of  zinc 
ores  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  explorations  made  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  outside  of 
the  lead  region  proper,  were  necessarily  of  a  more  general  character, 
and  the  facts  collected  are  represented  upon  maps  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  Those  made  in  1874  were  confined  chiefly  to  a  single  range 
(range  two  west)  of  townships,  so  that  the  entire  extent  of  the 
Paleozoic  rocks  could  be  explored  within  the  time  and  means  appli- 
cable to  this  portion  of  the  work.  The  most  northern  outlier  of  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone  was  found  in  the  south  part  of  township  twelve; 
and  the  last  occurrence  of  limestone  (Lower  Magnesian)  in  this  range 
is  on  sections  10  and  15  in  township  seventeen. 

Here  are  found  those  high,  continuous  dividing  ridges  forming  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  railroad  construction,  and  from  which  fine  views  of 
the  surrounding  valleys  may  be  seen. 

The  search  for  oil  at  "  Oil  City  "  resulted  only  in  a  fine  flowing  ar- 
tesian well  whose  waters  may  be  found  to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  strata  below,  down  to  the  Archaean  rocks.  Here 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  has  the  unusual  thickness  of  844  feet. 

These  explorations,  being  in  a  lino  nearly  parallel  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  will  form  a  convenient  base  for  the  surveys  to  be  made  in 
1875,  between  that  line  and  the  river. 
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The  ancient  artificial  mounds,  especially  those  of  imitative  forms, 
found  within  the  district  surveyed  by  Mr.  Strong,  have  received  a 
share  of  his  attention.  They  were  built  in  prehistoric  times,  by  an 
extinct  race  of  people,  whose  existence  here  is  believed  to  have  been 
with  that  of  the  Mastodon.  They  thus  form  the  connecting  coeval 
link  between  the  geologist  and  antiquary;  the  duties  of  the  one  cease, 
while  those  of  the  other  commence  with  the  epoch  of  the  mound 
builders. 

Surveys  in  Oconto  County,  by  Major  T.  B.  Brooks. — Maj. 
Brooks,  late  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  under- 
took to  trace  the  Iron-bearing,  and  other  rocks  found  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Menomonee  river  of  Green  Bay,  above  Sturgeon  Falls,  across 
that  river  into  Wisconsin,  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  was  practicable 
their  southern  and  western  boundaries,  where  they  are  succeeded  by 
granitic  rocks.  Special  search  was  to  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
"  mining  compass"  and  otherwise,  for  iron  ores,  but  the  money  ap- 
plicable to  this  survey  not  being  adequate  to  the  sinking  of  exper- 
imental pits,  shafts,  or  drifts,  such  work  was  necessarily  left  to  private 
enterprise,  guided  by  the  results  of  such  survey  as  he  should  be  able 
to  make.  A  suit  of  specimens  was  to  be  collected  and  forwarded  to 
the  chief  geologist,  with  a  full  report  in  detail,  illustrated  by  the  ne- 
cessary maps,  sections  and  diagrams.  All  chemical  analyses  were  to 
be  made  by  Prof.  Daniells,  of  Madison. 

Maj.  Brooks  commenced  active  operations  in  the  woods  with 
ample  assistance  and  supplies,  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  tlie  work 
was  continued  fifty-six  days.  The  weather,  with  slight  exceptions, 
proved  favorable;  and  the  report  of  results  will  show  that  each  per- 
son engaged  must  have  done  his  whole  duty.  His  camps  were  moved 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  from  which  he  extended  his  observa- 
tions south  to  the  outcrops  of  the  granite,  and  west,  as  far  as  the 
"  Great  Swamp,"  in  range  17  E.,  town  40  X.  He  was  thus  able, 
though  not  without  much  exposure  and  difficulty,  to  accomplish  all 
the  objects  proposed,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  report,  now  being  prepared,  will 
show  that  the  Iron  range  extends  across  the  Menomonee  into  Wis- 
consin,  and  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  will  hereafter  be 
found  to  contain,  within  this  state,  workable  beds  of  ore. 

Tlie  rocks  examined,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  Archrean  regions, 
were  found  to  be  quite  local  in  extent,  and  often  gradually  passing, 
by  insensible  degrees,  from  one  to  another,  rendering  it  very  diflicult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds,  and  to  classify 
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them  under  appropriate  names.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  chemical  analysis,  and  also  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  very  thin  sections,  prepared  with  great  care  and  skill.  In  this 
way  it  is  sometimes  found  that  rocks,  having  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  are  made  up  by  the  aggregation  of  very  different 
minerals.  The  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals  sent  in  were  col- 
lected and  transported  with  very  considera])le  labor.  They  are  all 
numbered,  and  the  exact  locality  from  which  tliey  were  obtained  prop- 
erly designated.  They  will  be  of  much  use  in  the  further  prosecu- 
tion qf  the  survey,  and  will,  at  its  close,  be  distributed  to  the  institu- 
tions entitled  to  receive  them  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  met  with  by  Maj.  Brooks  and 
his  party,  and  which  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  his  work, 
arose  from  the  gross  inaccuracies  of  the  government  surveys  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  and  the  careless  and  insufficient  manner  in  which 
the  lines  and  corners  were  established.  Lakes  were  found  having  but 
little  resemblance  to  their  representation  upon  the  plats;  streams  are 
made  to  run  where  none  exist;  swamps  are  laid  down  where  excellent 
pine-lands  yield  an  abundance  of  lumber;  when  a  tract  of  land  is 
"entered,"  the  purchaser  may  find  his  quantity  or  number  of  acres 
deficient,  or  largely  in  excess.  It  is  matter  of  common  remark 
among  woodsmen  in  this  region,  that  the  Wisconsin  surveys  are 
mach  less  reliable  than  those  of  Michigan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  government  to  resurvey  in  a  more  thorough  and 
accurate  manner,  the  public  lands  in  this  region  of  the  country  before 
they  become  of  so  much  value  as  to  lead  to  endless  trouble  in  attempt- 
ing to  retrace  the  section  lines. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  several  stations  of  the  United 
States  lake  survey  were  not  connected  vrith  the  lines  of  the  public 
land  survey.  This  would  have  afibrded  many  points  for  correcting  the 
maps  projected  from  the  land  surveys  alone. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  geological  survey.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humph- 
rys.  Chief  of  Engineers,  directed  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
certain  points  upon  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  the  base,  and  the 
correction  lines,  be  ascertained  with  the  utmost  exactness.  These, 
being  the  governing  lines  of  the  land  surveys,  are  most  important; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  desirable  that  their  exact  position 
should  be  ascertained. 

As  the  first  fruit  of  this  application,  the  following  determinations 
were  furnished  to  the  survey  by  Gen.  0.  B.  Comstock,  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1874: 
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1.  Intersection  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian  with  the  state  line  between  IlHnoia 
and  Wiaconsin,  lat.  42**  30'  26.1';  long.  90''  25'  33.6'. 

2.  First  section  comer  of  the  Wisconsin  survey  on  the  state  line  west  of  the  fourth 
principal  meridian,  lat  42"  30'  26.4';  long.  90'  26'  44.2*. 

3.  Southeast  comer  of  section  13,  township  18,  range  1  west,  lat.  44*  V  49.6';  long. 
90*  25'  56'. 

4.  Northeast  comer  of  secHon  1,  township  18,  range  1  west,  lat.  44*  4'  26.6';  long. 
90*  25'  56.7'. 

5.  Southeast  comer  of  section  31,  township  21,  range  3  east,  lat  44*  14'  57.3';  long. 
90*  10'  45.8'. 

6.  Southwest  comer  of  section  31,  township  21,  range  3  east,  lat.  44*  14'  57.2';  long. 
90*  11'  48.9'. 

Points  Nob.  5  and  6  are  on  the  correction  line  between  townships  20  and  21,  near 
Balch*s  Ranch,  on  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad. 

On  the  correction  line  between  townships  30  and  31,  range  19  west,  east  of  the  St 
Croix  river. 

7.  Southeast  comer  of  section  34,  township  31,  range  19  west,  lat  45*  7'  21.8';  long. 
92*  41'  24.6'. 

8.  Southwest  comer  of  section  33,  township  31,  range  19  west,  lat  45**  T  22.1';  long. 
92*  43'  52.1*. 

The  following  local  bearings  were  determined: 

1.  The  state  line  between  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  from  its  intersection  vrith  the  fourth 
principal  meridian,  bears  W.  16'  17'  N.  to  point  No.  2  above. 

2.  The  fourth  principal  meridian,  from  the  southeast  comer  of  section  13,  township  18, 
range  1  west,  bears  N.  11'  10'  W.  to  point  No.  4  above. 

3.  The  correction  line  between  townships  20  and  21,  from  the  southeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 31,  township  21,  range  3  east,  bears  W.  5'  18'  S.  to  point  No.  6  above. 

4.  The  correction  line  between  townships  30  and  31,  from  the  southeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 34,  beazB  W.  10'  20'  N.  to  point  No.  8  above. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  congress,  and  upon  application  from 
the  state  geological  survey,  as  explained  in  my  last  report,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  coast  survey  has  made  arrangements  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, with  suitable  instruments,  of  geodetic  surveys  within  this  state. 
These  will  consist  of  the  determination,  hy  the  accurate  methods  of 
that  survey,  of  the  geographical  position  of  certain  prominent  points, 
and  the  measurement  of  a  base  line,  from  which,  hy  a  connected  sys- 
tem of  triangles,  with  sides  ten  to  twenty  or  more  miles  in  length,  jva 
amount  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  geographical  and  topographical  fea- 
tures of  the  state  will  be  acquired,  sufficient  for  the  projection  of  a 
correct  map.  These  surveys  when  completed  and  properly  connectetl 
with  the  lines  of  the  land  survey  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  work  of  the  past  season  has  been  the  determination  of  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  Madison  and  La  Cros^;e,  and  reconnoist^ance 
necessary  for  the  selection  of  suitable  triangulation  statiouH,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Wisconsin  river  from  Prairie  dn  Chien  to  Kill)onrn 
City.    This  important  survey  is  very  properly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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Dr.  John  E.  Da  vies,  of  the  State  University,  and  aflfbrds  excellent  op- 
portunities for  giving  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge 
required  for  such  work. 

Mr.  Frank  Ives,  having  spent  much  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Bois 
Brul6  river,  Douglas  county,  with  his  attention  upon  the  geological 
features,  was  requested  to  make  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  geological  survey.  A  copy  of  this  report  is 
herewith  submitted.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  much  local  infor- 
mation  of  considerable  importance,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  obtained  except  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  owing  to  the 
wildness  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  country. 

The  position  of  many  of  the  rapids,  falls,  and  lake-like  expansions 
of  the  river  is  here  first  ascertained;  the  location  of  several,  before 
unknown,  outcrops  of  the  Lake  Superior  sandstone,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  range  of  possibly  mineral-bearing  trap  rocks,  in  the  south  part  of 
township  43,  range  10  west,  are  among  the  items  of  importance  in 
this  report.  Some  remarkable  drift  ridges,  extending  across  the  val- 
ley, seem  to  indicate  several  successive  stages  in  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  glaciers,  each  leaving  traces  of  its  work  in  the  form  of  ridges, 
resembliug,  in  many  respects,  the  "  terminal  moraines  "  of  the  mod- 
em glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Above  this  most  ancient  or  boulder  drift, 
Mr.  Ives  recognizes  two  distinct  epochs;  one  represented  by  the  sand 
and  fine  gravel  of  the  so  called  barrens;  the  other  by  the  red,  marly 
clay,  so  well  known  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior. 

His  observations  upon  the  soil,  climate  and  mineral  productions, 
seem  to  be  judicious  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  that  portion  of  our  state. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Bode  of  Milwaukee  has  furnished  the  survey  with 
the  analysis  of  ten  springs  and  wells,  made  during  the  past  year,  thus 
affording  additional  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  natural  waters 
of  the  state.  Of  these,  eight  have  the  bicarbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  as  their  chief  ingredients,  supplied  directly  from  the  mag- 
nesian  limestones  abounding,  not  only  in  the  solid  rock,  but  in  the 
gravel  and  boulders  of  the  drift.  The  other  two  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphuric  acid,  arising  probably  from  the  decomposition  of 
iron  sulphurets,  by  which  these  salts  have  been  converted  into  sul- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia.  They  also  contain  the  sulphate  of  soda. 
If  these  waters  could  be  examined  as  they  first  issue  from  the  ground, 
they  would,  doubtless,  show  the  presence  of  gaseous  matter  giving 
them  qualities  not  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  the  solid  substances 
obtained  by  evaporation.  Several  springs  and  wells  are  known  to  be 
highly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  doubtless,  we 
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liave  manj  waters  whose  medicinal  qualities  are  of  great  valae,  bat 
not  yet  known  and  appreciated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  several  parties  has  been  so  dis- 
tributed over  the  state  as  to  give  the  most  general  and  correct  view  of 
the  several  rock-formations,  and  prepare  the  way  for  greater  progress 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  survey.  The  most 
recent  rocks  —  the  Drift,  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  came  under 
the  special  consideration  of  Prof.  Chamberlin;  the  Lower  Silurian  of 
the  Lead  region  and  the  country  immediately  north  of  it  were  inves- 
tigated by  Mr.  Strong;  while  the  more  ancient  (Archaean)  has  chiefly 
received  the  attention  of  Prof.  Irving  and  Maj.  Brooks. 

The  chemical  analyses  needed  for  the  survey  have  been,  as  hereto- 
fore, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  W,  Daniells,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, who  has  made  a  great  number  of  full  analyse^,  and  numerous 
examinations,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  value  of  cer- 
tain mineral  products. 

General  Geologioal  Map.  —  With  this  report  is  presented  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Chapman's  sectional  map  of  the  state,  on  a  scale  of  six  miles 
to  an  inch,  upon  which  is  represented  the  geological  features  so  far  as 
they  are  known  up  to  the  date  of  this  report. 
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REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  AND  RESULTS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1S75.> 


BY  O.  W.  WIGHT. 


In  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  the  act  "  to  provide  for  a  com- 
plete Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,"  approved  March  19,  1873,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  the  progress  made  during  the  third  year  of 
the  survey. 

Brief  History  of  Previous  Geological  Surveys  in  Wisconsin. — 
The  first  geological  survey  undertaken  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  instituted  by  the  appointment  of  G.  W.  Feather- 
Btonhangh,  Esq.,  by  the  war  department,  with  instructions  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  "of  the  elevated  region  lying  between  the  Missouri 
river  and  the  Red  river,  known  under  the  designation  of  the  Ozark 
mountains."  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1834.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1834r-35,  that  gentleman  visited  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri  and 
made  a  perfectly  worthless  report.  The  next  year  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh  was  employed  by  the  government  under  the  title  of  United 
States  Geologist  to  explore  the  region  between  the  St.  Peters  river 
and  the  Missouri,  and  to  make  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  north- 
west He  referred  the  whole  series  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  lead 
region  of  Wisconsin  and  up  the  river  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and 

'  The  fullest  opporiuniiy  has  been  offered  the  author  of  this  report  to  revise  it  for  this 
volume,  but  not  having  been  accepted,  the  delicate  duty  has  devolved  uxx)n  very  unwil- 
ing  hands.  Certain  portions  of  an  annual  report  necessarily  refer  to  matters  of  transient 
importance  and  are  of  little  subsequent  value.  Such  portions  of  this  report  have  been 
omitted,  viz. :  A  financial  statement,  a  business  account  of  the  work  in  Oconto  county, 
and  an  outline  of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done.  The  law  authorizing  the  survey, 
which  has  been  previously  given,  and  the  reports  of  assistants  prepared  by  themselves, 
axe  also  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reports  of  1873  and  1874.  I  have  deemed  myself 
mider  obligations  to  publish  everything  of  a  geological  nature,  even  where  dissenting 
from  the  views  presented.  T.  C,  C, 
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beyond  to  the  carboniferoDS  limestone.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  graver  blunder,  or  an  exhibition  of  profounder  ignorance 
in  tlie  domain  of  practical  geology. 

A  resolution  of  February  6,  1839,  adopted  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, reads  as  follows:  "  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
\ye  requested  to  be  caused  to  be  prepared,  and  presented  to  the  next 
congress,  at  an  early  day,  a  plan  for  the  sale  of  the  public  mineral 
lands,  having  reference  as  well  to  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  them,  and  their  value  as  public  property,  as  to  the  equitable 
claims  of  individuals  upon  them;  and  that  he,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
municate to  congress  all  the  information  in  possession  of  the  treasury 
department  relative  to  their  location,  value,  productiveness,  and  occu- 
pancy; and  that  he  cause  such  further  information  to  be  collected, 
and  surveys  to  be  made,  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes."  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  appointed  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen  to  take  charge  of  a  geological  survey 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  region.  Dr.  Owen  began  his  work, 
with  139  assistants,  in  September,  1839,  and  finished  it  the  same 
autumn.  Ilis  report,  accompanied  by  maps,  drawings  of  fossils,  sec- 
tions, etc.,  was  transmitted  to  the  land  office,  April  2,  1840.  It  was 
printed  without  the  maps  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

The  senate  ordered  it  reprinted,  with  the  maps  and  drawings,  in 
1844.  Dr.  Owen's  report  contains  the  first  scientific  description  of 
the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin.  With  a  few  mistakes,  easily  made  in 
a  hasty  survey,  without  skilled  assistants,  the  report  determines  the 
geological  structure  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  general  government  authorized  a  geological  survey  of  the  Chip- 
pewa land  district  in  1847,  and  Dr.  Owen  was  very  fortunately  selected 
to  take  charge  of  it.  His  preliminary  report  was  furnished  to  the 
treasury  department  in  April,  1848.  His  final  report  was  published, 
with  a  general  geological  map,  including  the  whole  state  of  Wisconsin, 
in  1851.  It  is  a  monument  of  Dr.  Owen's  industry  and  scieatifio 
knowledge.  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  a  most  comjietent  witness,  truly 
says,  speaking  of  his  previous  report,  "There  were  probably  few,  if 
any,  persons  in  the  country,  at  that  early  period  of  our  geological  cul- 
ture, who  could  have  executed  the  survey  with  the  ability  and  energy 
which  were  displayed  by  this  gentleman." 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  passed  an  act,  approved  March  25, 
1S53,  under  which  Mr.  Daniels  was  appointed  State  Geologist.  Ilis 
rojKJrt,  alH)ut  fifty  pages  in  length,  bears  no  date,  but  was  printed  in 
ls54.  It  reiKMits  the  views  of  Dr.  Owen  and  is  mostly  ox>nfined  to  tlie 
lead  region.    About  a  year  afterwards,  Mr.  Daniels  was  rtMnoved,  and 
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Dr.  J.  G.  Percival  was  appointed  in  his  place,  August  12,  1854,  He 
held  the  office  till  his  death  at  Hazel  Q-reen,  May  2, 1856.  Dr.  Perci- 
val was  in  the  field  two  seasons.  His  first  report,  of  100  pages,  was 
published  under  his  own  supervision.  He  left  a  second  report  nearly 
complete,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  1856.  His  work  was 
mostly  confined  to  the  lead  region,  but  the  second  season  he  made  a 
"  reconnoissance  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general  idea 
of  the  geological  arrangement."  At  once  scientist  and  poet,  morbid 
and  eccentric.  Dr.  Percival  made  accurate  original  geological  observa- 
tions, but  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  others  from  whom  he  might 
have  received  important  information  and  valuable  aid. 

In  March,  1857,  the  Wisconsin  legislature  passed  an  act  providing, 
that  "  James  Hall,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Ezra  S.  Carr,  and  Edward 
Daniels,  of  Wisconsin,  are  hereby  designated  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  make  a  geological,  mineralogical,  and  agricultural  survey  of 
this  state,  embracing  a  scientific  and  descriptive  survey  of  the  rocks, 
fossils  and  minerals  of  the  state;  full  and  complete  assays  of  the  ores 
and  minerals,  also  of  the  soils  and  subsoils,  with  classification  and 
description  of  the  same  and  their  adaptiation  to  particular  crops,  and 
the  best  methods  of  preserving  and  increasing  their  fertility.  They 
shall  also  make  a  full  collection  of  the  rocks,  ores  and  minerals,  and 
whatever  illustrates  the  economic  geology  of  the  state,  and  deposit  the 
same  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  University,  or  such  other  place  as  may 
be  provided  for  the  same,  constituting  a  museum  of  practical  and  sci- 
entific geology.  Said  commissioners  shall  also  make  full  collections 
of  soils,  native  fertilizers,  cultivated  and  other  useful  plants,  constitut- 
ing a  museum  of  practical  and  scientific  geology,  and  deposit  the  same 
as  aforesaid."  The  act  also  provided  that  "  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  is  hereby  appropriated, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  quarterly  on  warrant  of  the  governor, 
and  paid  to  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same;  which  sum  shall  be 
in  full  for  salaries  of  commissioners,  assistants,  rent  of  room,  and  all 
other  expenses  incident  to  said  survey,  exclusive  of  printing  the  an- 
nual reports  of  said  commissioners." 

The  survey  thus  authorized  was  not  begun  until  the  following  year, 
1858.  In  that  year  Prof.  Hall  and  Dr.  Carr  employed,  at  their  own 
expense.  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  to  explore  the  country  between  the 
Menomonee  and  Oconto  rivers,  "  as  a  preliminary  to  more  extended 
surveys  to  the  northward."  In  the  spring  of  1859,  they  made  an  en- 
gagement with  Prof.  Whitney  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  lead 
region.  Prof.  Whitney  having  been  employed  as  chemist  and  miner- 
alogist in  the  Iowa  survey,  had  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  familiar 
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with  the  upper  Mississippi  lead  region.  The  Wisconsin  legislature 
passed  an  act,  approved  by  Gov.  Kandall,  April  2,  1860,  author- 
izing the  governor  to  use  that  portion  of  the  fund  accruing  under  the 
law  of  1857,  from  the  signing  of  the  act  until  the  organization  of  the 
survey  in  1858,  to  the  payment  of  Prof.  Whitney  and  Col.  Whittlesey, 
and  also  making  Prof.  Hall  principal  of  the  geological  commission. 
Col.  Whittlesey  explored  the  country,  and  commenced  a  report  on  the 
iron  region  of  Lake  Superior.  Prof.  Whitney  completed  his  surveys, 
maps  and  reports  of  the  lead  region.  An  act  was  passed,  approved 
April  15,  1861,  authorizing  and  directing  the  governor  of  the  state 
"  to  purchase  of  Prof.  James  Hall  one  thousand  copies  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Geological  Eeport  of  Wisconsin,  confined  mainly  to  the 
lead  region,  with  the  details  of  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining 
thereof;  and  to  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pages.  The 
said  volume  shall  embrace  a  chapter  on  the  general  geology  of  the 
state,  and  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  states,  and  shall  be  the  same 
size,  and  in  all  respects  as  to  type,  paper  and  binding,  equal  to  the 
Iowa  Geological  Heport,  with  all  :necessary  maps  and  illustrations; 
provided,  that  the  said  one  thousand  copies,  delivered  at  the  capitol  in 
the  city  of  Madison,  shall  not  cost  more  than  three  dollars  each."  In 
1862,  the  said  first  volume  of  Prof.  Hall's  report  was  published  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  law.  Prof.  Whitney's  re- 
port of  the  lead  region  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  volume.  Both 
Hall  and  Whitney  are  masters  in  this  field  of  science,  and  the  work 
of  both  was  well  done. 

The  next  year  the  legislature,  under  the  pressure  and  excitement  of 
the  war,  repealed  the  law  authorizing  the  geological  survey  of  the 
state.  Whereupon,  Dr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Daniels  abandoned  the  field. 
Kot  so  Prof.  Hall.  He  had  a  contract,  under  seal,  with  the  governor, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  claimed  that  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  annul  it.  He  continued  his  labor,  and  completed  that 
portion  of  his  work  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  its  division 
among  the  three  commissioners.  The  second  volume  of  his  report 
has  been  ready  for  publication  more  than  a  dozen  years.  Prof.  Hall 
has  made  repeated  applications  to  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  for 
compensation,  but  in  vain.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  brought 
suit  against  the  state,  through  ex-Chief  Justice  Dixon,  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars  (a  year's  salary,  under  his  contract),  with  accrued  inter- 
eat  amounting  to  as  much  more.  The  second  volume  of  his  report, 
in  manuscript,  has  in  the  intervening  time  been  a  loss  to  science  and 
a  loss  to  the  economic  geology  of  Wisconsin.    It  contains,  we  are  in- 
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formed,  the  report  of  Col.  Whittlesey  on  the  iron  region  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

**  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  fossils,"  made  by  Prof.  Hall,  ac- 
companying his  report  of  progress  to  Gov.  Randall,  in  December, 
.1860,  were  subcsequently  embodied  in  the  first  volume  of  his  report, 
published  in  1862. 

The  report  of  John  Murrish,  as  commissioner  of  the  survey  of  the 
lead  district,  made  to  Gov.  Lucius  Fairchild,  and  submitted  with 
the  governor's  message  in  1871,  contains  many  useful,  practical  sug- 
gestions by  an  experienced  miner  and  intelligent  man.  Whilst  this 
report  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  successfully  combat  the  scientific 
conclusions  of  Prof.  Whitney,  it  exhibits  comprehensive  views,  and 
gives  valuable  hints  to  explorers  for  mineral  deposits.  Doubtless,  if 
the  labors  of  experienced  miners,  like  Mr.  Murrish,  and  the  labors  of 
purely  scientific  geologists  could  be  combined,  better  practical  results 
might  be  obtained. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  the  geological  corps  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  I.  A.  Lapham  as  chief  geologist, 
and  Prof.  R.  D.  Irving,  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  Mr.  Moses 
Strong  as  assistants.  The  commission  of  the  first,  issued  by  Gov.  C. 
C.  Washburn,  was  dated  April  10, 1873.  The  commissions  of  the 
assistants  were  dated  April  30,  1873. 

For  an  account  of  work  accomplished  by  this  corps  during  the  years 
1873  and  1874,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  refer  your  excel- 
lency to  the  brief  reports  of  progress  made  by  the  chief  at  the  close 
of  those  years,  and  the  accompanying  voluminous  reports  made  by 
his  assistants,  together  with  maps,  profiles,  tables,  etc. 

The  commission  of  the  undersigned  bears  date  February  16,  1875. 
His  predecessor  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Washburn,  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  His  name  was  not 
sent  to  the  senate  for  confirmation  during  the  session  of  the  subse- 
qneut  legislature.  It  was  therefore  decided  (so  the  undersigned  is 
informed)  by  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  session  of  the  last  legislature,  that  the  office  of  chief  geologist 
was  vacant.  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Wm.  R.  Taylor,  did  the  under- 
sisrned  the  honor  to  send  in  his  name  to  the  senate,  and  the  senate 
confirmed  the  appointment  with  singular  unanimity. 

The  assistant  geologists,  following  a  rule  of  courtesy  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, offered  to  surrender  their  commissions.  The  newly  ap- 
pointed chief  requested  them  to  withdraw  their  resignations,  and  to 
continue  their  work.    With  this  request  they  cheerfully  complied. 
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The  resignation  of  Prof.  Daniells,  however,  as  chemist  to  the  survey, 
was  accepted  after  due  deliberation,  and  the  undersigned  appointed  la 
his  place  Mr.  Qustavus  Bode,  of  Milwaukee,  whose  acknowledged 
eminence  in  his  scientific  speciality  was  a  guaranty  of  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work  entrusted  to  his  care  and  skill. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  survey  from  the 
beginning,  a  trained  geological  observer,  an  experienced  practical 
chemist,  was  employed  in  a  general  way,  to  be  transferred  from  ono 
field  party  to  another,  or  to  be  detailed  to  the  laboratory  of  the  State 
University  for  special  analytical  work. 

Mr.  Sweet  has  shown  himself  very  efficient  in  connection  with  Prof. 
Irving's  party,  in  connection  with  the  party  of  the  chief  geologist  in 
making  an  extensive  reconnoissance  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  labor  of  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wright,  of  Marquette,  L.  S.,  Michigan,  a  partner 
as  mining  engineer  and  iron  expert  of  Maj.  T.  B.  Brooks,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  on  the  geological  survey  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  was  employed  during  two  months  in  making  explorations 
at  Penokee  Gap,  on  the  Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  Pelican  and  Wolf 
rivers,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  undersigned.  His  ex- 
perience among  crystalline  rocks,  his  knowledge  of  the  Laurentian 
and  Huronian  formations,  and  his  skill  in  detecting  under  the  micro- 
scope the  diflFerence  between  crystallization  by  igneous  action  and  met- 
amorphosis, made  his  services  of  especial  value  in  a  reconnoissance  of 
the  Archfldan  region  of  Wisconsin. 

Reconnoissance  Made  in  the  Northern  Part  of  the  State  under 
THE  Personal  Direction  of  the  Chief  Geoi:x>gist,  During  the  Lat- 
ter Portion  of  the  Season  of  1875.  —  About  the  middle  of  August 
the  state  geologist  began  an  extensive  reconnoissance  of  the  northern 
portion  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  general  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  complete  the  survey  in  1876. 
The  reports  of  the  surveys  made  by  Dr.  Owen  and  by  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Whitney,  were  carefully  studied  and  extensive  notes  taken,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  sort  of  geological  guide  In^ok  of  the  region, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  work 
already  performed  and  recorded.     Maps,  camping  materials,  supplies, 
instruments,  etc.,  were   collected   beforehand,  and  all  preparations 
made  for  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  covering  the  greatest 
amount  of  territory  in  a  given  time. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  a  seasoned  explorer,  a  good  geological  observer,  a 
hanlv  and  enthusiastic  worker,  who  had  had  experience  in  the  north- 
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em  wilderness  of  Wisconsin,  was  detailed  from  the  field  party  of  Prof. 
Irving,  to  accompany  the    chief  geologist   during  the  whole  trip. 

Charles  E.  Wright,  E.  M.,  of  Marquette,  Michigan,  a  highly  edu- 
cated lithologist  and  mining  engineer,  who  had  had  many  years  of 
experience  among  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, was  engaged  to  meet  the  party  at  Ashland  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  continue  with  it  till  the  close  of  the  reconnoissance. 

For  the  details  of  the  work  accomplished,  your  excellency  is  refer- 
red to  the  reports,  maps  and  sections  of  Mr.  Sweet  and  Mr.  Wright, 
which  are  herewith  submitted. 

Among  the  objects  designated  in  advance  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  reconnoisance,  were  to  observe  the  trap  dykes  (the  Copper-bearing 
rocks  of  Mr.  Sweet's  report)  crossing  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  to  ascer- 
tain their  direction;  to  study  the  relation  of  these  same  dykes  to  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  and  to  the  Lake  Superior  red  sandstone;  to  collect 
facts  birring  upon  the  relative  age  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the 
Lake  Superior  sandstone;  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  copper- 
bearing  conglomerate  to  the  older  and  the  more  recent  formations;  to 
make  a  more  careful  and  accurate  geological  section  of  Penokee 
mountain;  to  determine  the  general  direction  of  that  range,  and  the 
probable  locality  where  it  crosses  the  St.  Croix  river;  to  find,  by  long 
journeys  northward  and  southward  on  the  Chippewa,  Slack,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Wolf  rivers,  boundary  points  between  the  Huronian  and  Lau- 
rentian  formations;  to  discover  indications  of  mineral  deposits;  and  tu 
collect  information  in  regard  to  roads,  bridle  paths,  trails,  and  streams 
navigable  for  canoes,  in  order  to  enable  the  chief  geologist  to  give  in- 
telligent directions  for  conducting  the  survey  in  detail  next  season, 
with  economy  and  efliciency. 

The  numerous  trap  dykes  crossing  the  St.  Croix  river  were  found 
to  run  in  a  general  east-northeast  and  west-southwest  direction,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other. 

There  are  three  trap  ridges  between  Osceola  Mills  and  the  village 
of  St.  Croix  Falls;  whether  these  dykes,  so  called,  are  of  the  same 
age,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  future  examinations. 

Whether  they  are  igneous  in  origin,  or  whether  a  portion  of  them 
are  of  igneous  origin  and  another  portion  are  not,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  more  careful  examination  of  their  crystalline  structure 
under  the  microscope.  The  Canadian  geologists  have  made  out,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  several  systems  of  trap  dykes, 
evidently  of  difl'erent  eruptive  periods;  but  the  geological  character 
of  the  region  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  is  so  different  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  opposite  shore,  that  no  trustworthy  argument 
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can  be  drawn  from  analogy.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  provision- 
ally, that  the  apparent  common  lithological  character  and  the  same 
general  trend  of  the  trap  ridges  crossing  the  St.  Croix  river  would 
point  to  the  same  geological  era. 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  at  St.  Croix  Falls  enabled  the  ex- 
ploring party  to  determine  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  was  deposited 
in  the  ancient  Silurian  sea  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
the  trap,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin.  The  beds  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  are  horizontal  over  the  nneven  and  tilted  surface  of 
the  underlying  igneous  or  crystalline  rocks. 

Almost  in  contact  with  the  trap,  the  sandstone  contains  numerous 
well  preserved  organic  remains.  Three  miles  north  of  Osceola  Mills, 
a  ledge  of  sandstone  was  found  lying  horizontal,  nnconformably  ou 
the  more  ancient  formation.  These  facts  incontestably  prove,  that 
this  particular  trap  dyke  was  not  erupted  or  npheaved  through  a 
superincumbent  layer  of  sandstone. 

At  Kettle  river  rapids  was  first  found,  in  ascending  the  river,  a  red 
sandstone,  having  all  the  lithological  characteristics  of  the  Lake  Su- 
j)crior  red  sandstone,  in  talus  along  the  shore.  The  water  in  the  river 
was  extremely  low,  so  that  unusual  opportunity  was  afforded  for  ob- 
servation. The  slabs  and  fragments  of  the  red  sandstone  were  sharpl}'^ 
angular,  showing  that  they  were  in  situ  or  not  far  away.  In  the 
bank,  forty  or  fifty  feet  higher,  was  a  fine  exposure  of  Potsdam  sand- 
stone in  a  massive  ledge. 

The  party  had  neither  th^  time  nor  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
make  an  excavation  to  ascertain  by  definite  observation  whether  the 
Superior  red  sandstone  existed  in  true  formation  beneath  the  Potsdam. 
Such  a  fact,  definitely  settled  by  a  competent  observer,  would  bo 
Htrong  evidence  that  the  former  is,  at  least  in  part,  older  than  the 
latter. 

At  "  Pine  Island,"  in  the  same  rapids,  the  Superior  red  sandstone 
Man  found  in  Unlge,  bearing  abundant  angular  fragments  of  the  adja- 
cent trap,  forming  a  breceiated  conglomerate  that  is  evidently  kindred 
to  the  conglomerate  that  extends  from  Keweenaw  Point,  in  Michi- 
gan, along  the  northern  base  of  the  Porcupine  and  Penokee  mountains, 
>vi»8t  southwostwanl,  till  it  is  lost  l)eneath  the  heaw  drift  of  north- 
Mosteru  Wisconsin.  Everywhere  this  conglomerate  is  formed  by 
fj*aguu»nts  of  the  more  elevated  Huronian  or  trap  ridges,  carried  down 
by  the  aotion  of  the  elements  and  imlKHlded  in  the  Superior  red  sand- 
Hiono.  The  ledi^*  ot  conglomerate  under  consideration  was  found  to 
U^  lower  than  the  horizon  of  the  neighlH>ring  Potsdam.  Placing  the 
i'o.i^Knnorate  and  the  Superior  red  sandstone  in  the  same  geological 
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category,  this  fact  goes  far  to  strengthen,  if  not  confirm,  the  conject- 
ure, advanced  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Another  fact  has  considerable  bearing  upon  the  same  point.  The 
Superior  red  sandstone,  wherever  it  borders  on  the  trap  ridges,  shows 
that  it  has  been  tilted,  broken  up  or  crushed.  It  therefore  appears, 
that  the  trap,  whether  erupted,  or  upheaved  convulsively  or  slowly, 
encountered  this  formation  in  its  ascent.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  Potsdam  exhibits  undisturbed  horizontal  bed- 
ding on  the  trap.  One  of  two  things  necessarily  follows:  either  the 
Superior  red  sandstone  is  older  than  the  Potsdam,  or  the  trap  rocks, 
wherever  they  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  Superior  red  sandstone, 
are  younger  than  where  they  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  Potsdam. 
The  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  strongly  corroborative. 

Again,  it  is  known  that  the  Superior  red  sandstone  has  a  much 
greater  thickness  than  the  Potsdam.  In  the  region  of  Montreal  river, 
its  thickness  has  been  computed  at  five  thousand  feet.  By  trigono- 
metrical calculation,  Mr.  Sweet  has  found  its  thickness  to  be  about 
four  thousand  feet  on  the  upper  St.  Croix*  The  Potsdam  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  not  over  nine  hundred  feet  thick. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Superior  red  sandstone  must  have  been 
much  longer  in  forming  than  the  Potsdam.  As  the  former  does  not  be- 
long to  a  later  period,  a  portion  of  it  must  certainly  antedate  the  latter. 

Awaiting  then,  a  longer  and  more  careful  study  and  more  extensive 
and  accurate  collection  of  facts,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  lower 
and  thicker  portion  of  the  Superior  red  sandstone  is  synchronous  with 
and  the  equivalent  of  the  Acadian  epoch  of  Dawson,  in  the  Canadian 
survey,  while  the  upper  and  thinner  portion  is  synchronous  with,  and 
the  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  New  York  geologists, 
which  is  represented  over  a  wide  area  of  Wisconsin.  The  argument" 
from  paleontology  has  no  bearing  on  this  difficult  question.  The  red 
sandstone  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  without  organic  remains. 
The  Potsdam  of  Wisconsin,  while  it  is  rich  in  fossils,  contains  no 
species  that  is  identical  with  any  species  in  the  Potsdam  of  New 
York.  The  epoch  of  the  formation  is  determined  solely  on  strati - 
graphical  grounds,  by  its  relation  to  the  underlying  Archcean,  and  to 
the  overlying  Calciferous  of  the  Canadian  group,  or  the  Lower  Magu^ 
sian  limestone. 

The  journey  from  the  head  of  St.  Croix'river  to  Bayfield  confirmed 
previous  information,  that  the  country  is  covered  with  drift  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  satisfactory  geological  exploration  an  impossi- 
bility. There  is  not  an  outcrop  of  rocks  for  fifty  miles.  Most  of  the 
region  is  destitute  of  living  springs  and  streams.    Numerous  depres- 
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fiions  in  the  drift  are  partly  filled  with  water,  forming  lakelets  without 
inlet  or  outlet.  Some  of  these  little  lakes  are  large  enough  to  be  kept 
pure  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  soil  is  sandy  and 
barren,  supporting  only  a  stinted  growth  of  "jack  "  pines  and  "  scrub 
oaks."  Fire  has  killed  the  timber  over  wide  areas,  on  which  grass 
was  growing,  exhibiting  before  our  eyes  nature's  simple  method  of 
converting  woodland  into  prairie.  The  reverse  process  is  just  as 
simple.  When  prairies  are  no  longer  swept  over  by  fire,  timber 
springs  up,  reconverting  prairie  into  woodland.  Grass,  with  fire  as 
an  ally,  can  beat  timber.  Timber  can  beat  grass  when  it  haa  no  fire 
to  fight. 

The  same  kind  of  "Jack"  pine  barrens,  interspersed  with  prairie, 
extends  from  a  short  distance  above  St.  Croix  Falls  to  the  basin  of  Lake 
Superior.  Along  the  streams,  on  the  "bottom"  lands,  there  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  including  white  pine,  oak,  poplar,  and  maple. 
Towards  the  sources  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  St.  Croix  from 
the  Wisconsin  side,  are  many  fine  forests,  supplying  vast  quantities 
of  lumber.  In  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  the  soil  is  fertile,  support- 
ing great  forests  of  Norway  pine,  some  white  pine,  hemlock,  maple, 
etc.  The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  St.  Croix  valley  are  not  very 
great.  The  farmer  could  look  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior  much 
more  hopefully  for  a  reward  of  industry  and  enterprise. 

A  new  geological  "  section  "  of  the  Penokee  range  was  made  by  the 
party  at  Penokee  Gap,  along  Bad  river,  where  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railroad  crosses.  For  a  clear  description  of  the  structure  of  this  IIu- 
ronian  formation,  your  excellency  is  referred  to  the  special  report  of 
Charles  E.  Wright  and  the  accompanying  chart. 

In  the  most  conclusive  manner,  the  nnconformabitity  of  the  overly- 
ing northward  dipping  Huronian,  to  the  underlying  southward  dipping 
Laurcntian,  is  made  out. 

Tlie  undersigned  is  less  reserved  than  Mr.  Wright  in  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  iron  deposit  in  the  Penokee  range. 
Careful  chemical  analyses  of  good  specimens  of  magnetic  ore  show 
that  it  is  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  that  it  is  free  from  titanic  acid, 
that  it  contains  very  little  phosphorus,  that  silica  is  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  seriously  interfere  with  its  reduction  in  the  furnace. 

Well  selected  8i)ecimens  have  shown  from  sixty  to  sixty-eight  per 
cent,  of  iron,  of  fine  quality.  To  scientists  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
that  the  richest  possible  iron  ore  is  a  pure  magnetite  which  yields 
seventy-two  and  forty-one  hundredths  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  popular  delusion  that  there  are  ores  rich  enough  to  yield  sev- 
enty-five,  eighty  or  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  iron. 
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It  is  an  important  fact,  that  Mr.  Wright  found,  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination, the  crystalline  structure  of  the  Penokee  rocks,  to  be  meta- 
morphic  and  not  igneous.     His  authority  on  this  point  is  conclusive. 

Whether  the  Huronian  formation  of  the  Penokee  mountain  extends 
westward  to  the  St.  Croix  river,  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  both 
in  the  scientific  and  economic  geology  of  Wisconsin.  Awaiting  de- 
ductions from  more  detailed  examination  to  be  made  by  the  survey  in 
1876,  the  undersigned  may  here  give  the  arguments  in  favor  of  such 
a  conclusion,  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Sweet,  who  has  had  more 
experience  in  this  part  of  the  state  than  any  other  member  of  the 
geological  corps: 

"  I.  The  westward  extension,  and  occurrence  on  the  St.  Croix  river, 
of  all  the  formations  in  their  regular  order,  except  the  horizontal  sand- 
stone formed  north  of  the  Penokee  range,  is  a  strong  argument  from 
analogy.  We  can  not  expect  to  find  as  well  defined  ridges  nor  as 
high  ranges  near  the  St.  Croix  as  there  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ash- 
land county,  for  the  dip  of  all  the  formations  gradually  decreases  to- 
wards the  west.  The  dip  of  the  Huronian  schists  at  the  gorge  at 
Tyler's  Fork  is  75''  to  the  northwest.  At  Penokee  Gap  it  is  06'',  and 
at  a  point  near  Atkins  Lake  only  45°  in  the  same  direction.  The 
conglomerates  and  sandstones,  which  have  nearly  a  vertical  dip  to  the 
northwest  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  river,  and  the  mouth  of 
Tyler's  Fork,  have  but  a  slight  dip  on  the  St.  Croix  river.  At  Le- 
high's on  Bad  river,  the  southward  dipping  sandstones  have  a  dij)  of 
38°  to  the  southeast;  at  Wilton's  the  dip  is  25°;  at  the  St.  Croix  only 
14°  to  the  southeast. 

"  11.  If  the  Iron-bearing  belt  extends  westward  as  far  as  the  St. 
Croix,  it  doubtless  follows  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Cupriferous 
formation.  It  would,  therefore,  intersect  the  river  some  distance  below 
the  mouth  of  Snake  river.  Then  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Snake  river  to  Penokee  Gap,  one  would  expect  to  find  indica- 
tions of  the  formation." 

Iron  ore  is  reported,  by  explorers,  to  have  been  found  in  place,  at 
several  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  this  line. 

Explorers  report  it  from  near  the  southern  end  of  Long  Lake,  from 
section  18,  town  43,  range  9  west,  and  from  the  northern  part  of  Bur- 
nett county.  Kear  the  mouth  of  Wood  river,  on  section  19,  town  38, 
range  19  west,  are  found  on  the  original  survey  plat  the  signs  used  to 
indicate  rocks  in  situ^  and  the  words  "iron  ore." 

"  III.  The  occurrence  of  small  angular  boulders  of  magnetic  rock 
and  iron  ore,  in  the  drift  at  numerous  localities  in  Polk  and  Burnett 
counties,"  is  another  strong  argument. 
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"  IV.  In  Michigan  and  in  all  regions  where  magnetic  iron  ore  i9 
fonnd,  much  reliance  in  exploring  is  placed  upon  magnetic  surveys. 
Valuable  mines  have  been  discovered  by  noting  the  abnormal  deflec- 
tions of  a  delicate  magnetic  needle  in  passing  along  at  right  angles 
to  the  trend  of  formations.  This  method  often  succeeds,  when  the 
dip  compass  fails.  Although  magnetic  surveys  have  not  been  made 
in  the  region  under  consideration,  lineal  surveys  have,  and  the  varia- 
tion at  several  points  of  each  section  recorded  upon  the  township  plats. 

"  In  the  townships  through  which  the  Huronian  belt  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pass,  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
deflection  to  the  east  is  much  greater  than  in  townships  known  to  be 
distant  from  magnetic  influences. 

"  For  instance,  township  37,  range  20  west,  the  difference  is  6°  39', 
and  township  36,  range  20  west,  the  difference  is  6°  30'.  Numerous 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  The  fluctuations  of  the  needle 
from  a  fixed  point  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not  usually  over 
one  to  two  degrees." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  that  the  explorations  in  the  Feno- 
kee  range  for  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  would,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  undersigned,  be  more  likely  to  prove  successful,  if  they  were 
confined  to  boring  with  the  diamond  drill  into  the  northern  brow  of 
the  mountain  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the  rocks  of  which  the 
formation  is  composed.  The  better  ores  are  softer;  therefore  have 
undergone  more  denudation  than  the  harder  ores;  consequently  the 
former  are  buried  under  surface  debris,  whilst  the  latter  are  exhibited 
in  outcrop.  By  traversing  the  magnetic  schists  with  the  diamond  drill, 
the  quality  of  the  borings  can  be  constantly  tested,  and  the  true  hori- 
zon of  valuable  ores  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 

The  long  journeys  down  the  Chippewa  river,  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Central  railroad  to  Eau  Claire,  up  the  Wisconsin  river  from  Wausau 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pelican,  up  the  Pelican  to  its  source,  and  down 
the  Wolf  from  a  short  distance  above  Post  Lake  to  Shawano,  were 
fertile  in  negative  results,  but  afforded  too  few  data  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  boundaries  between  the  Huronian  and  the 
Laurentian  formations  in  the  wild  Archiean  region  of  the  state.  Ap- 
parently the  Chippewa  river  traverses  an  area  of  Laurentian  till  it 
touches  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  its  southeastward  course.  A  Hu- 
ronian range  is  known  to  enter  the  state  from  the  Michigan  side,  at 
and  above  the  mouth  of  Pine  river  on  the  Menomonee,  and  to  extend 
westward.  At  Post  Lake  dam,  on  the  Wolf  river,  highly  crystalline 
hornblende  rocks  were  examined,  which,  with  other  indications,  led 
to  the  conjecture,  that  the  Menomonee  Huronian  range  crosses  in  that 
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region.  Similar  indications  were  found  on  Pelican  river,  and  to  the 
northwest  of  Pelican  Lake. 

The  "  Greenstone  group  "  found  between  Jenny  and  Grandfather 
Bull  Falls  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  the  quartzite  near  Wausau,  and 
the  silicious  rock  of  Marshall  hill,  evidently  Huronian,  give  additional 
points  for  determining  the  general  direction  of  the  Menomonee  range. 
The  southwestern  termination  of  it,  where  it  disappears  under  the 
Potsdam,  would  seem  to  be  at  Black  River  Falls.  Between  this 
range  and  the  Penokee  mountain  range  there  is  probably  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous area  of  Laurentian.  And  between  the  Menomonee  Huronian 
range  and  the  irregular  line  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  Potsdam 
there  is  a  continuous  Laurentian  belt. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  these  formations  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  more  detailed  explorations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  formations  in  the  Archaeau  region  of 
the  state,  for,  judging  from  results  obtained  from  the  adjacent  region 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  where  exactly  the  same  forma- 
tions exist,  the  Laurentian  rocks  contain  no  useful  minerals,  while 
the  Huronian  areas  promise  an  abundance  of  iron,  if  not  more  pre- 
cioujs  metals. 

Hamilton  or  Lower  Helderbeeg?  — ^Thcre  is  a  region  of  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  beginning  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, extending  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  county  line  of  Ozaukee, 
running  inland  half  a  dozen  miles,  shaped  something  like  a  segment 
of  a  circle,  which  has  been  placed  by  geologists  in  the  Upper  Helder- 
berg  epoch,  and  has  been  called  by  one  scientist  in  connection  with 
the  present  survey  of  the  state,  the  Hamilton  formation. 

The  undersigned,  soon  after  he  began  studying  the  geology  of  Wis- 
consin, was  led  to  doubt  whether  the  region  in  question  belongs  to  the 
Devonian  age,  as  it  must,  if  it  is  either  Upper  Helderberg  or  Hamil- 
ton. The  proper  place  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  in 
the  final  report,  after  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  is  completed. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here,  briefly  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  clearness,  the  reasons  which  have  forced  the  present  head  of 
the  survey  to  conclude,  against  his  predecessors,  against  his  associates, 
that  the  limited  area  under  consideration  is  Lower  Helderberg,  and 
consequently  belongs  to  the  Upper  Silurian  and  not  to  the  Devonian 

age. 

In  North  American  Geology,  following  the  nomenclature  of  Prof. 
Dana  and  the  New  York  geologists,  the  proper  place  of  the  Lower 
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Ilelderberg  is  above  the  Salina  and  below  the  Oriskany.  Of  course, 
its  stratigraphical  relations  vary  in  localities.  The  normal  underlying 
formations  will  be  wanting  where,  during  one  or  more  preceding 
epochs,  emergence  of  the  land  had  taken  place  and,  consequently,  the 
ancient  ocean,  having  receded,  was  not  there  busy  with  its  work  of 
rock-making. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  many  localities,  the  normally  overlying 
series  are  entirely  wanting.  The  Lower  Helderberg,  like  the  rocks  of 
any  other  period,  are  entirely  wanting,  where  the  dry  land  had  ap- 
peared before  that  particular  epoch.  Over  a  large  area  of  Wisconsin, 
for  example,  there  are  no  rocks  above  the  Archaean,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  area  has  been  an  emerged  portion  of  the  continent 
since  the  primeval  ocean  first  deposited  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
formations.  Nowhere  in  the  state  do  we  find  rocks  of  the  Mamma- 
lian, Reptilian,  or  Carboniferous  ages,  because  during  all  these  long 
divisions  of  geological  time,  Wisconsin  has  been  dry  land.  In  other 
places  on  the  globe,  the  seas  have  continued  their  labor  of  rock-making, 
but  here  the  continent  was  finished  long  ago.  In  places  portions  of 
the  continent  have  been  upheaved  during  one  or  more  periods,  and 
then  for  a  season  submerged  again  by  faster  or  slower  subsidence. 
During  the  period  of  emergence,  rock-making  has  ceased;  with  re- 
submergence  rock-making  has  gone  on  again.  Thus  epochs  are  want- 
ing here  and  there,  and  the  geologist  has  dynamical  problems  to  solve 
more  difficult  than  problems  of  lithology. 

The  Lower  Helderberg  epoch  takes  its  name  from  the  Helderberg 
mountains  in  the  state  of  Kew  York,  where  the  formation  is  com- 
plete. Beginning  from  below,  its  subdivisions  are:  (1)  The  Tentacu- 
lite  or  Water-lime  group;  (2)  The  Pentamerus  limestone;  (3)  The 
Catskill  or  Delthyris  shaly  limestone;  (4)  The  Encrinal  limestone, 
and  (5)  The  L'^pper  Pentamerus  limestone. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  more  particularly  tho 
lowest,  or  Water-lime  division.  In  fact,  the  different  subdivisions  ob- 
berved  in  the  Ilelderberg  mountains,  scarcely  appear  outside  of  New 
York  state.  All  of  them  but  the  Water-lime  group  disappear,  even  in 
New  York,  westward  of  Ontario  county.  "  This  group,"  says  Mr. 
Vanuxem,  in  the  New  York  state  survey,  "  takes  its  name  from  its 
earthy  drab  colored  limestone,  from  which  all  the  water-lime  in  the 
district  south  of  the  Erie  canal,  with  one  exception,  is  manufactured. 
It  consists  generally  of  dark  blue  limestone,  and  usually  of  two  layers 
of  drab  or  water-lime  stone;  the  two  always  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening mass  of  blue.  Tlie  group  is  well  defined,  and  is  readily  recog. 
nized  in  this  state  and  in  Pennsylvania,  by  its  mineral  nature,  its  fos- 
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Bils  in  particular,  and  by  its  position."  Mr.  Yanuxem  traced  it  in 
that  early  date  to  Fort  Plain,  Cherry  Valley,  Richford  Springs,  vari- 
ous points  in  Oneida  county,  Onondaga  Valley,  Syracuse,  Auburn 
and  Cayuga  Bridge.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  as  Sir  Wm. 
E.  Logan  points  out  (Geology  of  Canada,  p.  363),  that  Mr.  Vannxcm 
confounded  this  group,  in  part,  with  the  upper  portions  of  the  under- 
^  lying  gypsiferous  series,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  lithological 
character. 

The  Lower  Helderberg  formation  extends  over  a  wide  region  of 
N'orth  America.  Becrafts  mountain  and  Mount  Rob,  near  the  city 
of  Hudson,  are  isolated  monuments  of  this  geological  epoch.  The 
formation  extends,  in  a  broken  way,  through  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
According  to  Sir  Wm.  E.  Logan,  there  are  outliers  of  Lower  Helder- 
berg at  Point  Gaspe  and  near  Montreal,  at  St.  Helens  Island,  at  Eound 
Island,  at  Isle  Bizard,  at  cuttings  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  be- 
tween Point  Claire  and  St.  Anne.  The  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Canadian  survey  justly  remarks  (Geology  of  Canada,  p.  358):  "From 
these  scattering  outlying  patches,  it  would  appear  that  a  considerable 
area  in  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys  was  once  continuously 
covered  with  rocks  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  group;  while  from  the 
unconformable  relation  of  these  to  the  formations  on  which  they 
repose,  it  is  evident  that,  prior  to  the  Lower  Helderberg  period,  the 
older  fossiliferous  strata  had  suffered  a  great  amount  of  denudation." 

This  group,  extends  along  the  Apalachian  mountains  southward, 
through  southeastern  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  The  formation  is  thicker  on  the  Potomac  river 
than  on  the  Hudson.  It  thins  out  to  the  westward  in  the  southern  as 
well  as  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  range. 

The  Water-lime  division  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  enters  Canada 
opposite  to  Buffalo,  and  according  to  Sir  Wm.  E.  Logan,  "  can  be  traced 
pretty  continuously,  in  a  band  varying  from  twenty  to  forty-five  feet 
in  thickness." 

Although  this  language  was  used  in  the  Canadian  report  of  1863, 
yet  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Newberry,  in  the  recent  Ohio  report,  says 
that  the  Water-lime  group  "  had  not  been  recognized  beyond  the  limits 
of  NTew  York  previous  to  1869."  In  that  year  Mr.  Newberry  dis- 
covered the  Water-lime  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  on  the 
islands  in  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  adjacent  shore. 
"Since  our  first  identification  of  the  Water-lime,"  he  says  (Geological 
Survey  of  Ohio,  p.  137),  "  we  have  traced  it  over  a  very  large  area 
within  this  state,  and  have  learned  to  recognize  it  almost  at  a  glance 
Wis.  Sub.— 6 
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by  its  prevailing  iithological  characters.  We  have  also  obtained  its 
characteristic  fossils  from  handreds  of  localities.  The  result  of  our 
investigation  has  been  to  show,  that  the  Water-lime,  judged  by  the 
area  it  occupies,  with  its  outcrops,  is,  in  Ohio,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Silurian  strata.  It  underlies  a  broad  belt  of  country  on  either 
side  of  the  Cincinnati  axis,  from  the  lake  shore  to  Hardin  county. 
There  the  two  belts  coalesce,  and  the  Water-lime  stretches  entirely 
over  the  arch,  forming  the  surface  rock  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
east  and  west.  Further  south  the  margin  of  the  Water-lime  sweeps 
around  the  blue  limestone  area,  exterior  to  and  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Kiagara. 

"  South  of  the  national  road,  and  east  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  the 
Water-lime  forms  a  constantly  narrowing  belt,  which  passes  through 
the  counties  of  Madison,  Fayette,  Highland  and  Adams,  to  the  Ohio. 
In  parts  of  Adams  and  Highland  it  forms  a  feather  edge  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Cincinnati  arch,  beyond  which  the  Huron  shales  rest  directly 
on  the  Niagara.  This  shows  that  the  sea  in  which  the  Water-lime  was 
deposited  reached  but  part  way  up  the  slope  of  the  old  Silurian 
island." 

Tlie  same  formation  extends  westward  into  Indiana.  In  western 
Tennessee  it  has  been  recognized  in  Stewart,  Benton,  Decatur,  Hardin 
and  Henry  counties. 

Worthen,  in  the  Hlinois  reports,  refers  to  the  Lower  Helderberg 
epoch  a  silicious  limestone  directly  overlying  the  Cincinnati,  with  no 
intervention  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  "No  beds  of  undoubted 
Niagara  age,"  says  Mr.  Worthen  (Illinois  lieports,  vol.  I.,  p.  127), 
"  were  ever  deposited  in  southern  Illinois,  but  in  their  place  these 
silicious  limestones,  representing  in  part  the  age  of  the  Jjower  Helder- 
berg limestones,  and,  in  part,  the  Oriskany  sandstone  of  the  New 
York  series,  were  deposited,  resting  directly  upon  the  Cincin- 
nati group  of  the  Lower  Silurian."  "Again,"  says  Mr.  Worthen, 
giving  an  account  of  the  geology  of  Union  county  (Illinois  Keport, 
vol.  III.,  p.  3(5),  "  the  Lower  Helderberg  formation  is  similar  in  its  ap- 
pearance here  to  the  outcrops  of  it,  already  described  in  the  foregoing 
report  on  Alexander  county,  and  it  may  be  described  as  a  thinly  bed- 
ded, grayish  colored,  close-tcxturcd,  silicious  and  clierty  limestone, 
sometimes  argillaceous  and  shaly,  and  again  so  flinty  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  flint  or  the  limestone  predominates."  The 
flinty  character  of  this  formation  at  certain  localities  in  New  York 
was  fully  described  by  Mr.  Vanuxera. 

Following  the  Lower  Helderberg  northwestward  from  Buffalo, 
through  Canada,  we  find  rocks  with  the  same  lithological  characterB 
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at  the  junction  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  occupying  the 
entire  island  of  Bois  Blanc,  occupying  most  of  the  small  peninsula 
west  of  St.  Martinis  Bay,  and  skirting  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  over- 
lies the  Salina  formation,  and,  consequently,  is  in  the  exact  strati- 
graphical  place  of  the  Lower  Helderberg.  Speaking  of  these  same 
rocks.  Dr.  Rominger  says  (Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,  vol.  I.,  p. 
28,  of  his  division  of  the  subject),  "  Taking  into  consideration  the 
stratigraphical  sequence,  surmounted  above  by  well  characterized 
Upper  Helderberg  strata,  underlaid  below  by  beds  of  perfect  litholog- 
ical  resemblance  to  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  we  may  safely  take  th  e 
intermediate  beds  as  contemporaneous  with  the  Lower  Helderberg 
group." 

Now  the  formation,  under  discussion  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  has, 
so  far  as  the  underlying  strata  are  concerned,  the  same  stratigraph- 
ical relations  as  tlie  Water-lime  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  in 
Xew  York,  Canada,  the  Appalachian  region  (and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  river),  and  on  the  islands  and  adjacent  shores  of  Mackinac 
straits.  The  Salina  or  Onondaga  salt  group  underlies  it  here  as  else- 
where.^ 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  statement,  if  Mr.  Worthen  is  cor- 
rect, not  only  the  Salina,  but  other  formations  are  wanting  below  the 
Water-lime  in  southern  Illinois,  down  to  the  Cincinnati  limestone. 
But  in  this  limited  region  of  Wisconsin,  the  underlying  Salina  is 
present,  and  crops  out  all  around  the  Water-lime  in  a  narrow  circular 
rim.*  The  ancient  Silurian  sea  slowly  receded  from  the  Archaean 
peninsula  in  northern  central  Wisconsin,  with  its  outlying  islands 
and  reefs,  depositing  in  turn  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Calciferous 
or  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  Trentou 
limestone,  the  Galena  limestone,  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  groups,  the 
Salina,  and,  finally,  at  the  last  point  of  emergence,  the  Water-lime  base 
of  the  Lower  Helderberg. 

There  is  a  stronger  argument  from  stratigraphy  than  that  of  the 
normal  relations  of  the  Salina  and  the  Water-lime. 

If  the  formation  in  question  is  Hamilton,  then  the  absence  of  the 
intermediate  strata  must  be  accounted  for,  and  reconciled  to  the  facts 
of  local,  as  well  as  North  American  geology.    Between  the  Salina 

'  Recent  inyesti^tion  has  shown  that  the  rocks  here  callod  Salina  are  themselves 
probably  the  Lower  Helderberg.    T.  C.  C. 

*  On  the  maps  pablishcd  picvioas  to  the  moro  careful  investigations  of  tlie  present 
survey,  the  formation  was  represented  as  here  stated,  but  upon  confessedly  imperfect 
cvidenoe.    It  is  now  shown  that  this  mapping  was  unwarranted.   T.  C.  C. 
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and  the  Hamilton,  there  are  the  epochs  of  the  Lower  Ilelderberg  and 
the  Oriskany  in  the  Upper  Silurian  age  and  the  Cauda-galli,  Schoharie, 
Comiferous,  and  Marcellus  epochs  in  the  Lower  Devonian  age. 

During  all  that  long  period,  therefore,  while  the  ancient  sea  was 
depositing,  under  different  conditions,  these  half  dozen  formations, 
the  little  semi-circular  patch  of  Wisconsin,  under  discussion,  must 
have  been  dry  land,  with  the  Salina  for  surface  rock,  and  then  must 
have  become  submerged  long  enough  for  the  deposition  of  the  De- 
vonian Hamilton,  again  to  be  emerged  at  the  close  of  that  epoch,  and 
remain  dry  land  to  the  present  hour.  And  this  submergence  must 
have  been  just  far  enough,  according  to  such  a  hypothesis,  to  leave  at 
every  point  on  its  margin  a  semi-circular  rim  of  Salina.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  harmonize  a  supposition  of  this  kind  with  the  known 
facts  of  rock-structure  of  surrounding  regions,  or  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  recognized  laws  of  dynamical  geology.  It  is  much 
more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  land  was  slowly  rising;  that,  con- 
sequently, the  Silurian  sea  was  slowly  receding;  that  the  last  edgo  to 
emerge  was  the  region  in  question;  that  during  its  own  epoch  the 
Salina  was  deposited;  that,  emergence  still  slowly  going  on,  the 
"Water-lime  of  the  Lower  Helderberg,  being  next  in  order  of  time, 
was  laid  down  over  a  narrower  area,  after  which  the  ocean  disappeared 
from  our  shores,  leaving  the  territory  where  Wisconsin  now  is,  hence- 
forth a  part  of  the  abiding  continent. 

The  paleontological  indications  for  determining  the  age  of  the  for- 
mation are  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  stratigraphical.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  rocks  are  of  the  same  epoch  as  those  mapped  by  Mr. 
Kominger  in  the  Michigan  survey  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  as 
Helderberg.  He  says  (p.  28,  Paleozoic  rocks),  speaking  of  the  pale- 
ontological evidence:  "Lcpcrditia  alta  and  Spirifer  modestus  are 
known  as  Lower  Helderberg  species.  On  such  a  meagre  representa- 
tion of  such  a  rich  fauna,  I  would  hesitate  to  base  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  age  of  the  formation."  Yet,  as  already  stated  above,  he 
concludes  from  stratigraphy  that  the  rocks  are  Lower  Helderberg. 
The  undersigned,  while  investigating  the  lithological  and  stratigraph- 
ical characters  and  relations  of  the  formation,  has  left  mainly  to 
others  an  examination  of  its  fossils.  Orthia  plicata^  Avictila  ruyosa 
and  Tentaculites^  designated  by  Mr.  Yanuxem  as  characteristic  of  the 
Water-lime  group,  have  been  found  by  the  chief  geologist  at  Humbolt 
Falls.  Lejyerdltia  alta^  a  still  more  important  characteristic  fossil, 
has  also  been  found. 

The  most  satisfactory  paleontological  evidence  of  this  formation  is 
Eurypterus  rcmipes^  which  has  not  been  discovered  in  the  region. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Prof.  Ohamberlin,  of  the  survey,  has 
designated  from  this  region  Ickthyolitea^  Strophodonta  demisaa^ 
Atrypa  occidentalism  Spiriferinas  zigzag^  casts  of  dermal  tubercles  of 
fish,  and  other  organic  remains,  which  he  regards  as  characteristic  of 
the  Hamilton  epoch;  yet  he  marks  a  large  percentage  of  these  speci- 
mens as  questionable,  and  does  not  take  into  account  fossils  that  are 
clearly  of  the  Water-Kme  period.  ^  The  paleontological  question  can 
only  be  settled  by  a  more  careful  and  ample  collection  of  organic  re- 
mains than  has  hitherto  been  made,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  Mr. 
Billings,  Mr.  Meek,  or  some  other  great  authority  in  this  difficult 
branch  of  science,  who  can  judge  with  ample  knowledge  and  without 
prejudice. 

While  acknowledging  that  paleontological  evidence  is  of  the  highest 
value,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  ta  settle  the  age  of  a  formation,  when 
unmistakable  and  clear,  yet  we  are  reminded  that  the  fauna  of  Paleo- 
zoic time  in  the  northwest  differs  greatly  from  the  fauna  of  the  same 
time  in  the  east  For  example,  the  l^otsdam  of  Wisconsin,  as  said 
above,  does  not  contain  a  single  species  identical  with  any  species 
found  in  the  same  formation  in  New  York.  It  is  necessary  to  rely 
on  the  stratigraphical  relations  for  determining  its  age. 

The  lithological  evidence,  which,  ordinarily,  is  of  the  least  value, 
and  is  often  of  no  value  at  all,  may,  in  this  case,  be  regarded  as  of 
considerable  importance.  Prof.  Dana's  brief  description  of  the  Water- 
lime  as  "a  drab  colored  or  bluish  impure  limestone,  in  thin  layers," 
is  everywhere  characteristic  of  this  formation.  Its  lithological  char- 
acter does  not  essentially  change  in  different  regions,  which  ordinarily 
makes  lithological  evidence  in  geological  questions  so  unreliable. 

The  undersigned,  coming  to  the  conclusion,  mainly  on  stratigraph-^ 

'  This  remark  was  probably  not  intended  to  convey  the  full  significance  which  its  Ian* 
gnage  might  seem  to  imply,  but  an  it  has  been  retained,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state 
that  it  wajB  evidently  made  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the  fossils  in 
question.  At  Dr.  Wight *8  request,  I  furnished  him  with  a  box  of  fossils  collected  from 
the  formation,  but  as  they  had  not  then  received  systematic  investigation,  a  portion  of 
the  labels  were  prudentially  marked  with  an  interrogation  point  in  accordance  with  the 
habit  of  conscientious  investigators,  but  there  were  a  sufficient  number  not  so  marked 
to  demonstrate  the  Hamilton  age  of  the  deposit.  There  were  no  fossils  characteiistic 
of  the  Water-lime  period  contained  in  my  collection,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  ex- 
ist in  the  formation.  The  entire  collection  of  the  survey,  which  is  ample  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  age  of  the  rock,  has  been  submitted  to  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  a  most 
eminent  authority,  who  pronounces  the  fauna  distinctively  Hamilton,  and  fully  substan- 
tiates the  correctness  of  my  position.  See  page  397.  The  question  of  the  hydraulio 
properties  of  the  rock,  which  is  independent  of  its  age,  first  received  my  attention  about 
one  year  previous,  and  would  have  been  discussed  in  my  annual  report  for  that  year,  but 
for  the  dday  in  the  analysis  of  specimens  sent  to  the  chemist  of  the  survey  for  that  pur- 
pose, June  12, 1874.  T.  C.  C. 
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ical  evidence,  that  tlie  formation  under  consideration  is  the  Water-lime 
group  of  the  Lower  Helderberg,  predicted  from  the  lithological  char- 
acters of  the  rock,  that  the  region  would  prove  rich  in  hydraulic 
cement.  lie  did  not  then  know  that  any  discovery  of  the  valuable 
commercial  properties  of  the  rock  had  been  made.  An  analysis  of 
specimens  furnished  Prof.  Gustavus  Bode,  chemist  of  the  survey,  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  and  the  prediction.  The  state  of  Wisconsin 
may  be  congratulated  in  a  discovery  that  will  add  greatly  to  her  re- 
sources,  to  her  industry  and  to  her  commerce. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  D.  J.  Whittemore,  E.  C,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway,  a  well  known  Wiscon- 
sin scientist,  had  made  a  long  series  of  careful  experiments  to  test  the 
commercial  value  of  the  cement  rock  found  in  the  Water-lime  forma- 
tion under  consideration.  He  has  demonstrated  that  it  produces  a 
cement  of  lx;tter  quality,  consequently  of  higher  value,  than  any 
cement  now  produced,  either  in  America  or  Europe,  except  the  Port- 
land. 

The  following  resum^  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  has  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Whittemore  himself: 

Milwaukee,  December  23,  1875. 
Dr.  0.  W.  Wight,  State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin: 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  make  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  principal  results  attained  in  my  experimental  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of 
hydrauHc  cement,  made  from  the  recently  discovered  stone  deposit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  street  bridge,  near  this  city. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  selected  from  very  many  samples  of  commeixial 
cements  those  that,  after  a  few  days'  trial,  gave  indications  of  good  quality;  therefore, 
you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  average  strength  of  the  commercial  cement  experimented 
upon  by  me,  is  considerably  above  the  general  average  of  the  cements  in  our  market. 
In  l)oth  manipulation  and  testing,  I  availed  myself  of  every  experiment  that  I  could 
well  devise  to  secure  uniform  treatment  throughout  my  inquiry. 

I  converted  the  natural  Milwauk*?c  stone  into  a  cement  by  the  usual  method  of  calcina- 
tion and  grinding,  and  experimented  upon  the  product  from  single  stones  separately; 
altfo  upon  the  mixed  product^)  of  two  stones  selected  from  widely  separated  localities  of 
the  ledge,  each  submitted  to  varied  degrees  of  torrification  in  the  preparation,  and  all 
gave  very  similar  results.  This  determines  quite  conclusively  that  within  the  limits 
hereinafter  mentioned  the  deix)sit  has  a  uniform  character,  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance in  determining  its  value. 

My  experimental  tests  wero  directed  to  determining  the  following  features,  viz, : 

Ist.  To  iVK'ertain  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  mch  of  mortar,  composed 
of  equal  weights  of  cement  and  sand,  at  the  age  of  ninety  days,  the  last  eighty-nine  m 
water. 

2d.  To  ascertain  the  breaking  strength  of  mortars  of  cement  mixed  with  definite  por- 

tions  of  sand,  moulded  into  bars  one  inch  square,  and  nesting  on  supports  three  inches 

apart,  and  broken  by  apphcation  of  weight  in  the  middle.    Age  of  mortan  one  hundred 

days,  the  last  ninety-nine  in  water. 

3d.    To  ascertain  the  crushing  strength  in  pounds  per  .wiuare  inch  of  mortars  of 
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eement,  mixed  with  definite  portions  of  sand,  at  the  age  of  ninety  days,  the  last  eighty- 
nine  in  water. 

4th.  To  ascertain  the  adhesive  strength,  in  pounds  ^per  square  inch  of  mortars  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand,  to  common  brick,  at  the  expiration  of  seventy 

days. 

'     The  following  table  is  a  compilation  of  the  average  of  all  of  my  determinations,  and 
'is  derived  from  over  fifteen  hundred  individual  tests: 


• 

Teceile 
Strength. 

Breaking 
Strength. 

Cmehing 
Strength. 

Adheeivo 
Strength. 

Composi- 
tion of 
Hortars. 

Itol 

by 

Weight. 

2  Cement 

and 

1  Hand. 

1  Cement 

and 

2  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

1  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

8  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

3  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

1  Sand. 

Averaee  of  Milwau- 
kee Cement 

Avenu^  of  Commer- 
cial Cement 

800 
li» 

124 
80 

60 
44 

2.865 
1,47? 

1,461 
799 

1,107 
488 

73H 
45H 

The  strengths  of  the  commercial  cements  are  derived  from  the  average  of  many  testa 
of  ilie  number  of  brands  represented  below. 

For  tensile  strength,  14  brands  of  cement. 

For  breaking  strength,  6  brands  of  cement. 

For  crushing  strength,  11  brands  of  cement. 

For  adhesive  strength,  9  brands  of  cement. 

I  desire  to  state  that  the  average  results  attained  by  the  Milwaukee  product  exceeded 
the  maximum  attained  by  the  best  of  the  commercial  cements. 

I  have  now  under  examination  the  product  from  a  section  of  the  Milwaukee  ledge 
extending  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  running  through  eleven  layers, 
and  its  strength  compares  very  ^vorably  with  the  former  determinations  of  the  Milwau- 
kee cement. 

The  rock  from  which  the  cement,  experimented  upon,  was  made,  was  selected  from 
the  banks  and  bed  of  Milwaukee  river,  between  the  west  line  of  the  east  haliE  of  north- 
west quarter  of  section  No.  5,  town  7  north,  range  No.  22  east,  and  the  east  and  west 
quarter  line  of  section  No.  4,  same  town  and  range. 

Yours  Truly,  D.  J.  Whittemorb,  C.  E. 

Abtesian  Wells.  —  As  an  addition  to  accounts  of  artesian  wells 
given  in  previous  reports,  the  survey  is  indebted  to  the  General 
Manager's  office  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Eailway,  for 
the  following: 

MlLWAUKEB,  July  6y  1G^5. 
Dr.  0.  W.  Wight,  State  Geologist, 

Sib:    I  send  you  below  an  account  of  the  different  strata  found  in  putting  down  three 

artesian  wells  on  our  lines  in  this  state.  Yours  Truly,  John  C  Gault. 

ABTESIAK  WELL  AT  MILWAUKEE.  Feet, 

Earth 170 

lime  rock 267 

ShflJe 165 

Second  limestone 2^ 

Sandstone  full  of  water 193 

Total  depth 1048 
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AT  WESTERN  UNION  JUNCTION.  Feet, 

Earth 147 

Lime  rock 2:J3 

Shale 200 

Lime  rock 285 

Sandstone MOO 

Sandy  lime 141 

Struck  St.  Peters  Sandstone »1106 

Depthofwell •12(>3 

AT  MADISON.  Feet. 

Earth 75 

Sandstone 525 

Shale 4 

Second  Sandstone .  18) 

Trap  rock  5 

Total  depth 795 


Water  does  not  rise  above  suifaoe  of  ground,  but  it  supplies  a  large  pump,  without 
any  apparent  loss  of  volume. 

Mineral  Spbingb.  —  la  addition  to  the  analysis  of  Wisconsin 
spring  waters  given  in  previous  reports  of  the  survey,  two  are  especi- 
ally noteworthy. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  to  the  New  York  School  of 
Mines,  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Beloit  lodo- 
Magnesian  springs: 

Grains  in  1  gallon. 

Chloride  of  Sodium 0.a%2 

Bromide  of  Sodium trace. 

Iodide  of  Sodium 0.0049 

Bi-carbonate  of  Soda 0. 1406 

Bi-carbonate  of  Magnesia • 12.2^<08 

Bi-carbonate  of  Lime 14.5196 

Bi-carbonate  of  Iron 0.0t^96 

Sulphate  of  Lime 0.1826 

Sulphate  of  Potash 0.3123 

Phosphateof  Soda O.OlOt 

Alumina 0.0590 

Silica 0.75S1 

Organic  Matter    trace. 

Total  per  U.  S.  gaUon  of  231  cubic  inches 28.59:)6 


Prof.  Gustavus  Bode,  Chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey, 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  water  of  a  very  remarkable  ar- 
tesian well  at  Sheboygan: 

>  Strnek  imall  flow. 

•Found  16  fMt  liinMV)0«  In  the  undttona. 

*  Sandstone  Again  to  bottom  mlzod  wltii  red  rook. 
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One  gallon,  U.  S.  measuze,  contains:  — 

Grains. 
Total  quantity  of  Salts 657. 883:5 

Consiating  of: 

Bi-carbonate  of  Lime : 1 .494.5 

Bi-carbonate  of  Magnesia 0.8782 

Chloride  of  Sodium 367.6470 

Chloride  of  Potassium 9.906-1 

Chloride  of  Lithium 0.0244 

Bromide  of  Sodium 1 .0558 

Iodide  of  Sodium 0.0282 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 89.3840 

Sulphateof  Lime 76.140:5 

Chloride  of  Calcium 109.2998 

Sulphate  of  Iron 0 .  7442 

Alumina 1.0980 

Silica 0.7320 
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in  command  of  a  steamboat  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  not  only  for  free 
transportation  of  the  party  of  reconnoissance,  but  for  services  in  pro- 
curing proper  boats  for  ascending  the  river  above  the  falls.  Captain 
Vaughan,  of  Ashland,  also  laid  the  survey  under  especial  obligations 
for  putting  his  tug  boat  at  the  disposal  of  the  undersigned  and  bif? 
party.  Hotel  keepers  everywhere  in  the  state  have  shown  their  sub- 
stantial good  will  to  the  survey,  by  keeping  men  who  were  working 
in  the  field  at  reduced  rates.  The  American  Express  Company, 
throngh  the  friendliness  of  its  general  manager  in  this  state,  Mr.  An- 
tisdel,  has  carried  packages  for  the  survey  free  of  cost. 

In  these  various  ways  large  expenditures  of  money  have  been  saved 
to  the  state,  and  the  chief  geologist  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
much  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  people  all 
over  the  commonwealth  have  expressed,  both  verbally  and  by  letter, 
^reat  interest  in  the  survey,  and  are  looking  forward  with  hopefulness 
of  results  to  the  time  when  its  final  reports  shall  be  published. 

O.  W.  WIGHT,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
MiLWAtTKEB,  December  30, 1875.  Chief  Geologist. 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  district  described  in  the  following  chapters  consists  of  the 
counties  of  Rock,  JeiFerson,  Dodge,  Green  Lake,  except  that  portion 
lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fox  river,  Winnebago,  Outagamie,  that 
portion  of  Waupaca  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wolf  river; 
those  portions  of  Shawano  and  Oconto  occupied  by  Paleozoic  rocks, 
and  all  the  counties  lying  east  of  these,  consisting  of  Door,  Kewau- 
nee, Brown,  Calumet,  Manitowoc,  SheboygaUy  Fond  du  Lac,  Wash- 
ington, Ozaukee,  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Walworth,  Racine  and  Ke- 
nosha. It  constitutes  a  belt  averaging  about  sixty-five  miles  in  width 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  length,  the  extreme  width 
being  eighty-one  miles,  and  the  extreme  length  a  little  over  two  hun- 
dred. It  includes  nearly  twelve  thousand  square  miles.  The  area 
lies  throughout  its  entire  extent,  adjacent  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  might 
appropriately  be  termed  the  Lake  Border  Region,  were  it  not  that  it 
includes  so  large  an  area  whose  drainage  is  tributary  to  the  Mississippi. 
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GEOLOGY  or  EASTERN  WISCONSIN. 


CHAPTER  I 

TOPOGKAPHT. 

When  Eastern  Wisconsin  first  emerged  from  the  ocean,  it  doubtless 
presented  an  essentially  plane  surface,  having  a  slight  inclination  to 
the  east  and  southeast.  The  irregularities  which  it  now  presents  are 
due  to  subsequent  changes,  the  results  of  three  classes  of  agents,  act- 
ing at  difterent  times  and  under  different  conditions. 

1.  During  the  long  ages  between  the  emergence  of  the  land  and  the 
drift  period,  the  streams  were  cutting  their  beds  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  rock,  and  rendering  the  former  level  surface  more  and  more 
irregular.  The  softer  rocks  were  more  readily  eroded  than  the  harder 
ones,  and  this  helped  to  increase  the  unevenness.  There  was  a  ten- 
dency of  the  streams,  as  far  as  the  slope  favored,  to  follow  the  less 
resisting  belts  of  soft  rock,  and  as  these  run  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction  in  this  region,  the  main  streams  had  that  direction. 
The  little  streams  gathered  into  the  larger  ones  in  a  manner  not  un- 
like that  bv  which  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  into  the  trunk. 
The  unevenness  of  surface  produced  by  erosion  of  this  nature  pos- 
sesses a  certain  kind  of  system  and  symmetry  readily  recognizable. 
As  this  erosion  occupied  the  time  preceding  the  Glacial  period,  we 
may  conveniently  designate  the  features  produced  by  it  Pre-Glacial, 

We  have  the  best  example  of  this  kind  of  surface  configuration  in 
the  Lead  region,  over  which  the  drift  forces  did  not  act,  and  which 
lias  not  been  resubmerged,  so  that  we  have  the  results  of  this  class  of 
action  pure  and  simple.  As  we  proceed  eastward  into  the  region  of 
drift  action  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  these  features  aro 
modified  more  and  more  by  the  results  of  glacial  action,  until  in  east- 
ern Wisconsin  they  become  wholly  obscured,  except  in  their  grander 

outlines. 
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2.  The  modifications  of  the  surface  constituting  this  first  class  of 
topographical  features  were  produced  by  running  water,  those  of  the 
second  class^  which  were  produced  next  in  order  of  time,  were  formed 
by  ice  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  it  is  confidently  believed,  and  by  the 
agencies  brought  into  action  through  their  melting.  The  work  of  the 
ice  was  two-fold:  first,  in  the  leveling  of  the  surface  by  planing  down 
the  hills  and  filling  up  the  valleys;  and  second,  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  uneven  surface,  by  heaping  up  in  an  irregular  and  promiscuous 
manner  the  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders  it  had  formed,  thus  giving 
the  surface  a  new  aspect. 

Among  the  features  produced  by  the  action  of  the  ice,  arc  parallel 
ridges  sometimes  miles  in  length,  having  the  same  direction  as  the  ice 
movement,  hills  of  rounded  flowing  contour  sometimes  having  a  lin- 
ear arrangement  in  the  direction  of  glacial  progress,  mounds  and 
hummocks  of  drift  promiscuously  arranged  on  an  otherwise  plane 
surface,  oval  domes  of  rock  (roches  moutonees),  sharp  gravel  ridges, 
often  having  a  tortuous  serpentine  course,  transverse  to  the  drift 
movement,  peculiar  depressions  known  as  "  liettles,"  and  half  sub- 
merged rock  gorges,  known  as  fiords,  all  of  which  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  describing  the  minor  topographical  features  of  the  re- 
gion, and  in  discussing  the  Quaternary  formations. 

The  melting  of  the  ice  mass  gave  rise  to  swollen  lakes  and  floode<l 
rivers,  which  eroded  at  some  points  and  filled  up  at  others,  and  so 
still  farther  modified  the  face  of  the  country.  All  these  peculiarities, 
being  the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  ice  action,  may  be  de- 
nominated Glacial  features. 

3.  Subsequent  to  the  Glacial  period,  the  wearing  action  of  the 
streams  was  resumed,  biit  under  somewhat  new  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  occurred  a  depression  of  the  land  toward  the  north 
of  several  hundred  feet,  attended  by  an  increased  volume  of  water  in 
the  lakes,  by  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  district  was  submerged. 
Tlie  advancing  waters  of  this  period  leveled  down  many  of  the  surface 
irregularities,  and  while  the  land  was  submerged  the  "  red  clay"  was 
deposited  which  still  further  leveled  the  surface.  After  the  land 
arose  again  from  the  water,  the  streams  resumed  their  cutting,  and  as 
the  clay  was  soft,  they  rapidly  eroded  deep,  wide  gorges,  leaviug 
abrupt  terraces  on  either  side.  The  results  of  the  these  agencies  pr*)- 
diiced  peculiarities  in  the  surface  contour  that  may,  following  out  our 
plan,  he  called  PoHt-Ghtrlal  features. 

To  the  three  agencies,  lake  action,  ice  and  running  water,  assisted 
slightly  by  winds,  the  topographical  peculiarities  of  the  district  are 
chiefly  due.    There  is  no  evidence  of  violent  eruptions,  upheavals  or 
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outbursts.  There  was  indeed  the  gradual  elevation  and  depression  of 
the  surface  and  probably  some  little  flexure  of  the  crust,  and  there 
are  at  two  or  three  points,  indications  of  faulting;  but  in  general,  the 
region  has  been  free  from  violent  agitation,  and  owes  none  of  its  sali- 
ent topographical  features  to  such  causes. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  general  metJiods  by  which  the 
present  aspect  of  the  country  was  produced,  we  may  now  more  satis- 
factorily examine  its  special  features^  and  if  the  reader  will  have  re- 
course to  Plate  IV  of  this  volume,  and,  for  minor  details,  to  tlie 
accompanying  atlas,  it  will  relieve  us  mutually  of  the  wearisomeness 
of  mere  elementary  geographical  details,  while  it  contributes  to  a 
clearer  and  more  vivid  understanding  of  the  subject. 

No  part  of  Wisconsin  can  properly  be  said  to  be  mountainous,  nor 
does  it,  over  any  considerable  area,  sink  to  a  dead  level.  It  presents 
the  golden  mean  in  a  gently  undulating  diversified  surface,  readily 
traversible  in  all  directions  by  the  various  highways  of  commu- 
nication. The  eastern  district  under  consideration  contains  the  more 
level  portions  of  the  state,  but  presents  at  the  same  time  much  of  di- 
versity and  many  most  interesting  topographical  features. 

Setting  aside  minor  details,  the  state  presents  two  general  slopeSy 
a  short,  abrupt  declivity  northward  to  Lake  Superior,  and  a  long, 
gentler  incline  southward.  Through  the  center  of  this  southward 
slope  there  extends  a  moderate  elevation  —  a  low  anticlinal  axis  — 
giving  a  southeasterly  and  southwesterly  inclination  to  the  strata  on 
either  side.  The  district  under  consideration  is  wholly  confiued  to 
the  southeasterly  slope. 

The  symmetry  and  simplicity  of  this  system  is  however  traversed 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a  diagonal  valley  occupied  by  Green  Bay 
and  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  This  feature  of  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  state  enters,  in  an  interesting  way,  into  the  topography  of 
our  district,  and  from  its  commercial  importance  demands  attention. 
This  valley,  including  its  extension  into  Michigan,  is  occupied  by  the 
waters  of  Green  Bay  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  twelve  miles.  The  bay  projects  into  Wisconsin 
about  seventy  miles  beyond  Porte  des  Morts  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  about  forty-five  miles  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
nomonee  river,  which  forms  the  state  boundary. 

This  valley  is  abruptly  limited  on  the  east  side  by  precipitous  rocky 
cliffs  rising  from  100  to  200  feet  above  the  Bay.  From  the  crest  of 
these  cliffs,  the  land  slopes  toward  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  opposite  or 
west  side  of  the  valley,  the  surface  rises  very  gradually  for  20  to  30 
miles,  beyond  which  the  slope  becomes  somewhat  steeper.    The  Bay 
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lias  a  trend  of  about  S.  35°  W.  Following  up  the  valley  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  presents  the  same  characteristics,  bounded  by  an  abrupt  wall 
of  rock  on  the  east,  and  gently  sloping  upward  to  the  west.  It  risea 
somewhat  rapidly,  so  that  when  Lake  Winnebago  is  reached,  an  eleva- 
tion of  169^  feet,  canal  survey,  or  162  feet,  railroad  survey,  has  beeu 
attained.  This  lake  strikingly  resembles  Green  Bay  in  the  nature  of 
its  eastern  and  western  shores.  Its  trend,  however,  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  and  if  we  follow  on  in  this  new  direction,  the  valley  leads 
up  over  the  watershed  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  ba- 
sins, into  the  valley  of  Rock  river.  This  extension  of  the  Green  Bay 
valley  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  are  considering  the  diagonal  valley  — 
the  topographical  and  drainage  basin  —  which  has  its  extension  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Fox  river.  Like  the  preceding,  this  portion  of  tho 
valley  has  its  more  abrupt  slope  on  the  south  side,  but  this  is  far  lesd 
conspicuous  than  before,  nor  do  we  find  the  same  broad,  level  tract  on 
the  opposite  side.  These  differences  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  valley,  in  this  portion,  crosses  the  geological  formations  obliquely, 
whereas,  in  the  lower  portion »  it  /oil owed  their  trendy  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  here  the  drift  movement  was  across  the  valley  from  east- 
ward to  westward  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  valley  undoubtedly 
had  an  existence  before  the  glacial  epoch,  and  during  that  period  it 
was  probably  more  filled  than  eroded. 

T/ie  Fox  rivery  in  this  portion  of  its  course,  has  a  much  less  rapid 
descent  than  between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay,  a  circumstance 
greatly  favoring  its  improvement  and  navigation.  The  Upper  Fox 
descends  40  feet  in  an  air-line  distance  of  about  60  miles,  or  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  along  its  meanderings,  while  the  Lower  Fox  de- 
scends 162  (160i)  feet  in  half  that  distance. 

The  valley  leadiiig  so^Uh  from  Lake  Winnebago,  which  has  beeu 
alluded  to  as  an  extension  of  the  Green  Bay  valley,  and,  as  will  here- 
after be  seen,  is  in  many  respects  entitled  to  be  so  considered,  rises 
140  feet  in  15  miles.  These  facts,  supported  as  they  are  by  mauy 
others  of  similar  imi)ort,  show  that  the  diagonal  valley  under  consid- 
eration is  not  a  fanciful  conception,  but  a  well  characterized,  if  not 
obvious,  fact. 

The  commercuil  irnporUtnce  of  this  valley  in  presenting  suitable 
conditions  for  the  establishment  of  water  communication  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes,  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  among 
leading  citizens  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  and  public  attention 
has  been  so  thoroughly  turned  toward  it,  and  the  pros})ect  of  realiza- 
tion is  so  good,  and  so  immediate,  that  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  state 
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are  concerned,  it  would  need  little  disciiseiou  here,  even  if  the  limits 
of  my  field  comprehended  its  entire  extent  and  brought  the  whole 
of  the  auhject  ntider  consideration.  But  it  deserves  to  bo  here  record- 
ed for  the  information  and  guidance  of  capitalists  abroad,  that  for  a 
moderate  expenditure  this  remarkable  natural  feature  can  be  made  to 
vield  an  important  avenue  of  transportation. 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  capitalists  is  invited  to  the  facts 
given  subsequently  in  relation  to  the  water  power  of  the  Lower  Fox 
river,  bearing  in  mind  tliat  grain  bearing  vessels'  will  offer  return 
transportation  at  the  most  reasonable  rates,  thus  placing  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  most  advantageous  relation  to  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  rich  territory  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  still  other  thousands  of  miles  of  shore  line  around  the  great  lakes. 
The  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  this  cliannei  of  communication, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  is  already  (ISTfi)  far 
advanced. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  valley  from  Green  Bay  to 
Lake  Winnebago  is  exceedingly  abrupt  on  the  east,  and  very  slightly 
ascending  on  the  west.  The  persistence  of  this  peculiarity  for  so  great 
a  distance  points  to  some  general  cause.  This  is  readily  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  rock  from  which  the  valley  was  eroded.  The  strata  in 
this  portion  of  the  state  dip  to  the  eastward.  Three  groups  of  (beds 
are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  valley.  The  upi^ermost  one, 
which  forms  the  cliffs  on  the  east  side,  consists  of  hard,  thick-bedded 
magnesian  limestone,  belonging  to  the  Niagara  period.  Beneath  this 
lies  a  series  of  clays,  soft  shales,  and  limestones,  very  easily  eroded  by 
water,  forming  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  below  this  again  is  a  hard, 
thick-bedded  dolomite,  known  as  Galena  limestone,  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  and  its  western  slope,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure : 

Fia.  1. 


1.  Oalawllmeitoiis.     i.  Clnclnnstl  ehsls.     B.  Nlmgira  limes  tone.     I-A  Grova  Bm  valley. 

It  becomes  evident  enough  then,  from  these  facts  and  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  valley,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
softer  strata,  leaving  the  harder  ones  above  projecting  in  mural  cliffs. 
This  eroding  action  is  still  going  on,  and  to  some  extent  is  greatly  £i- 
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cilitated  by  numerous  springs  that  issue  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  clay  and  shale,  keeping  them  soft  and  assisting  in  wearing  them 
down.  The  dip  of  the  rocks  tended  to  keep  the  stream  hard  against 
the  soft  stratum,  and  so  hastened  its  removal. 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  this  process  had  far 
advanced  before  the  glacial  period,  and  had  already  formed  so  consid- 
erable a  valley  as  to  influence  the  glacial  movement.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  period,  at  least,  the  ice  mass  moved  southward  up 
the  valley,  modifying  its  sides  and  polishing  its  rock  bottom  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  Subsequently  the  valley  was  partially  filled 
with  red  clay,  without  however  affecting  its  general  features.  The 
stratigraphical  relations  of  this  valley  are  then  most  conspicuous. 
If,  keeping  this  prominently  in  mind,  we  follow  up  the  valley,  we  are 
led  southward  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  what  was  formerly  Lake 
Horicon,  now  drained  to  a  marsh,  where  the  head  waters  of  the  Rock 
river  gather  together  and  flow  southward  to  the  Mississippi.  'We 
have  then  crossed  the  watershed  between  the  great  St.  Lawrence  and 
Mississippi  basins;  and  yet  on  the  very  divide  itself  we  find  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  valley  still  conspicuous.  The  watershed  in 
the  trough  of  the  valley  is,  in  round  numbers,  200  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan,  while  on  either  side  the  surface  rises  to  more  than  twice 
that  elevation. 

The  Horicon  basin  is  only  a  repetition  of  that  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
overlooked  by  the  same  line  of  cliff's  on  the  east,  and  scarcely  confined 
by  the  gentle  rise  on  the  west.  Descending  the  Rock  river  valley^ 
these  features  are  still  discernible,  but  became  more  and  more  ob- 
scured by  the  heavy  drift  accumulation  of  this  region,  until  in  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  the^^  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  a  great 
drift  ridge,  a  glacial  moraine,  hereafter  to  be  described,  which 
stretches  entirely  across  the  valley  and,  combined  with  other  elements, 
gives  it  a  new  character.  Tlie  river  has  removed  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley  to  a  more  central  position,  and  from  it  there  arise 
diversified  undulating  slopes  on  either  side. 

The  course  of  the  Rock  river  through  this  valley  is  interesting  and 
for  convenience  may  here  be  considered,  in  lieu  of  its  appropriate 
place.  From  Horicon  marsh  southward,  it  follows,  as  closely  as  the 
drift  accumulaticms  will  permit,  the  ledge  of  Niagara  limestone  above 
mentioned  until  about  opposite  Oconomowoc,  when  it  turns  abruptly 
and  flows  to  the  northwest,  until  it  reaches  Watertown,  where  it  bends 
again  suddenly  to  the  southward  and  follows  this  course,  bearing 
westward,  till  it  leaves  the  state.  The  sigmoid  flexure  thus  formed  is 
apparently  due  to  drift  accumulations.     Were  these  removed,  there  is 
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little  doubt  that  the  stream  would  follow  its  course  along  the  strike  of 
the  formations,  at  least  as  far  as  the  moraine  in  Walworth  county. 
Beyond  that  point  the  drift  is  so  deep  as  to  preclude  any  knowledge 
of  the  configuration  of  the  rock  surface. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  river,  which  has  been  following 
the  trend  of  a  soft,  easily  eroded  formation  —  the  Cincinnati  shale  — 
from  which  it  is  now  forced  by  drift,  passes  across  the  Galena  and 
Trenton  limestones  and  makes  its  bed  in  the  next  lower  soft  forma- 
tion, the  friable  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  it  follows,  until  it  leaves 
the  state. 

Considering  the  Eock  river  valley  as  an  extension  of  that  of  Qreeii 
Bay,  the  two  forming  one  great  excavated  trough,  the  elevations  it 
attains  become  matters  of  much  geological  and  commercial  import- 
ance. At  the  north,  it  finds  in  Green  Bay  the  level  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  rises  somewhat  rapidly 
about  170  feet  to  Lake  Winnebago.  Throughout  the  length  of  that 
lake,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  it  is  essentially  level.  From  its 
southern  extremity,  the  valley  again  rises  about  140  feet  to  the  wat- 
ershed, making  its  greatest  elevation  a  little  over  300  feet.^  The 
former  Lake  Horicon  was  285  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  From  this 
point  a  gentle  declivity  brings  the  valley  down  to  150  feet,  at  Beloit, 
on  the  state  line.  It  continues  its  moderate  descent  till  it  joins  the 
Mississippi,  where  it  is  about  50  feet  below  Lake  Michigan.  This 
niinois  extension  of  the  valley  difiers,  however,  somewhat  widely  in 
geological  and  topographical  features  from  the  portion  in  Wisconsin. 

77ie  commercial  importance  of  the  foregoing  facts  is  very  consid- 
erable as  now  realized,  but  is  far  greater  in  its  future  possibilities. 
It  famishes  important  facilities  for  both  land  and  water  communica- 
tion. The  sagacious  proprietors  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  early  perceived  this  and  located  nearly  200  miles  of  their 
road  in  this  valley,  thus  securing  an  easy  grade  along  a  line  of  im- 
portant towns,  supported  by  an  exceedingly  rich  agricultural  region, 
and  possessing  some  of  the  finest  water  powers  of  the  interior. 

Water  communication  is  utilized  to  some  extent,  but  the  great  pos- 
sibilities in  this  direction  lie  yet  undeveloped.  In  the  year  1866,  a 
survey  of  this  valley  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  Mississippi  was  au- 
thorized by  the  general  government  and  executed  by  Col.  James  Wor- 
rall,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  having  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  capacious 

'  All  elevationB  in  this  report,  unleBs  otherwise  designated,  signify  altitude  above  Lake 
Michigan,  which,  awaiting  more  accurate  measurements,  is  considered  578  feet  above 
the  ocean. 
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channel  of  water  communication  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
northern  lakes.  Important  facts  developed  by  that  survey  may  be 
found  in  Ex.  Doc.  'So.  15,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  40th 
Congress,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  by  an  enterprising  people. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  diag- 
otial  valley  previously  described,  and  this  Rock  river,  Green  Bay  val- 
ley, unite  at  the  north  and  join  the  great  depression  occupied  by  Zah} 
Michigan.  The  bed  of  this  great  lake  is  excavated  chiefly  from  tl:e 
soft  rocks  of  the  Devonian  age,  and  has  its  axis  parallel  to  the  strike 
of  the  formations.  The  western  edge  of  the  lake  rests  upon  the  Ni- 
agara dolomites,  but  the  dip  of  the  formation  is  greater  than  the 
slope  of  the  lake  bed,  so  that  this  formation  is  probably  overlaid  near 
the  western  edge  of  the  lake  by  the  upper  formations. 

I%is  great  submerged  valley  possesses  one  of  the  main  features 
that  characterize  the  Green  Bay  valley,  that  of  having  a  more  abrupt 
slope  on  the  east.  At  least  this  is  true  of  the  northern  portion  accord- 
ing to  the  lake  survey  charts,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindnes.s 
of  Gen.  C.  B.  Comstock.  This,  however,  is  not  a  conspicuous  fact, 
and  the  eastern  shore  is  far  from  being  precipitous.  The  eastern  line 
of  Wisconsin  would,  if  traced  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan,  lie 
ahnoHt  wholly  below  th^  sea  level.  The  extent  to  which  Lake  Michi- 
gan occupies  the  territory  of  the  state  and  its  nearly  constant  level, 
make  its  surface  our  most  convenient  datum  plane  in  giving  elevations 
and  discussing  topographical  features.  The  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  the  lake  above  the  sea  level,  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  progress 
of  the  survey,  is  578  feet.  In  the  report  of  the  survey  of  Rock  river, 
576  feet  is  given,  and  Gen.  Comstock  informs  me  that  the  lake  survey 
use  at  present  581  feet  above  mean  tide  at  New  York.  The  series  of 
levels,  now  being  run,  will,  when  completed,  give  for  the  first  time  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  level  of  the  great  lakes. 

The  erosion  of  the  great  valleys  we  have  now  considered  left  of 
necessity  adjacent  slopes  and  dividifig  ridges.  North  of  the  Fox 
river  a  very  large  area  is  included  in  a  southerly  and  southeasertly 
incline,  the  drainage  of  which  is  tributary  to  that  river.  This  is  indi- 
cated clearly  by  the  general  course  of  the  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and 
Menomonee  rivers  and  their  branches.  On  the  west  side  of  Rock 
river  there  is  a  similar  slope  tributary  to  it.  But  the  most  conspicu- 
ous elevation  in  the  district  is  the  extensive  ridge  that  lies  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  valleys  of  Green  Bay  and  Rock  river,  and  which  has 
already  l)een  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  those  valleys. 

A  glance  at  the  course  of  the  rivers  of  this  region  shows  that  the 
summit  of  tliis  elevation  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  valleys  men- 
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tioned.  Its  average  elevation  above  Lake  Michigan  varies  from  about 
400  feet,  in  the  south  and  central  portions,  to  200  feet,  at  the  north, 
while  isolated  points  considerably  exceed  these  figures.  From  this 
crest  the  surface  slopes  eastward  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  onward  under 
its  waters  down  to  and  below  the  sea  level.  With  an  unessential  ex- 
ception, this  slope  is  everywhere  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  limestone, 
to  the  dip  of  which,  and  the  softness  of  the  underlying  shale,  the 
ridge  owes  its  origin.  Indeed,  the  ridge  is  simply  the  projecting  edge 
of  the  inclined  Niagara  strata.  At  the  south,  where  this  eastward 
slope  enters  the  state  from  Illinois,  it  is  about  forty  miles  wide.  It 
retains  this  amplitude  for  upwards  of  100  miles,  extending  in  an 
almost  due  north  course,  beyond  which  it  curves  more  rapidly  to  the 
eastward,  and  gradually  narrows  till  the  limiting  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  Green  Bay  on  either  side  meet  and  mingle  through  Porte 
des  Morts.  But  in  fact  it  does  not  end  here.  As  a  submerged  ridge 
it  extends  onward  to  Michigan,  its' crest  appearing  as  a  line  of  islands, 
stretching  across  to  the  peninsula  east  of  Big  Bay  de  Noquet,  which 
presents  similar  features  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Without  destroying  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  of  this  east- 
ward sloping  rock-ridge,  the  region  presents  a  secondary  topographi- 
cal feature  of  no  insignificant  importance. 

It  consists  of  a  line  of  immense  drift  hilla^  superimposed  upon 
the  terrane  just  described,  and  known  as  the  Potdsh  Kettle^  or  PoU 
and  Kettlea  Range.  As  the  term  "  Potash  "  has  now  no  special  sig- 
nificance, it  will  be  dropped  from  this  report.  At  the  south  these 
drift  hills  rest  directly  upon  the  summit  of  the  rock-ridge,  their 
added  height  reaching  an  altitude  of  from  400  to  800  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  To  the  northward,  however,  the  drift  moraine  has  a  some- 
what more  easterly  trend  than  its  indurated  companion,  and  creeps 
down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  latter,  until  it  ends  in  Kewaunee  county, 
midway  between  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  rock-crest  that 
overlooks  Green  Bay.  This  modifies,  somewhat,  the  simplicity  of 
contour  that  would  otherwise  be  presented,  but  owing  to  the  great  ir- 
regularity of  the  drift  accumulation,  the  streams  find  their  way  across 
it,  and  the  drainage  system  of  Lake  Michigan  is  not  essentially  afifect- 
ed  by  it.  In  Walworth  county  a  branch  from  this  drift  ridge  extends 
westward,  crossing  the  Rock  river,  beyond  which  it  curves  to  the 
northward,  and  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  my  district.  The  effect 
of  this  upon  the  features  of  the  Bock  river  valley  has  already  been 
noted. 

These  then  are  the  salient  topographical  /eatttres  of  the  district, 
the  great  Lake  Michigan  basin,  the  Green  Bay  valley,  with  its  two- 
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fold  extension  in  the  Upper  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  valleys,  and  iu 
the  Hock  river  basin,  and  their  attending  slopes  and  ridges. 

If  we  descend  to  minor  features^  a  large  number  of  most  interesting 
phenomena  will  be  presented.  As  these,  however,  are  chiefly  due  to 
erosion  and  to  drift  accumulations,  they  may  most  intelligently  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  drainage  system  and  the  glacial  for- 
mations. 

Elevations.     Tlie  following  elevations  constitute  a  more  specif- 
ic class  of  topographical  data.     They  will  be  of  great  value  in  snak- 
ing estimates  for  Artesian  wells,  a  subject  which  possesses  very  gi eat 
importance  in  this  region,  and  in  locating  preliminary  lines  of  rail- 
road, in  which  respect  they  have  already  proved  serviceable,  and  in  vari 
ous  other  ways.     The  elevations  of  railroad  stations,  and  in  manj 
cases  of  intermediate  points  on  the  line,  are  those  furnished  me  by 
Dr.  Lapham,  from  the  railroad  surveys.    To  the  same  source,  also,  1 
am  indebted  for  the  altitudes  of  the  Oconomowoc  lakes,  and  some 
other  points.     The  elevations  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  Chicago 
and  Midland  railroad  are  from  the  survey  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Starin,  who 
kindly  placed  the  profiles  at  my  service,  which  have  proved  of  much 
use  in  other  ways.     Elevations  on  the  Peshtigo  river  were  gener- 
ously furnished  by  Mr.  Paul  "Wood,  civil  engineer  of  the  Peshtigo 
Company.     A  few  have  also  been  taken  from  other  trustworthy 
sources.     These  being  the  results  of  actual  leveling,  by  competent  en- 
gineers, are  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  actual  elevations.     The 
remainder  are  the  results  of  observations  with  aneroid  barometers, 
and  are  liable  to  more  considerable  errors,  because  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  does  not  permit  so  great  precision,  and  more  especially 
because  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which,  in  a  series  of 
observations  made  in  connection  with  and  subordinate  to  geological 
field  work,  it  is  impossible  to  make  altogether  accurate  corrections. 
A  very  large  number  of  observations  were  made  which  are  not  thought 
worthy  of  publication,  because  changes  in  the  weather  and  other  cir- 
cumstances rendered  them  unreliable,  and  in  using  those  given  it  will 
be  judicious  to  leave  a  liberal  margin  for  variation  due  to  changes  in 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  could  not  be  detected.     The  la- 
borious work  of  reducing  the  barometrical  observations  was  chiefly 
performed  by  Messrs,  L.  C.  "Wooster,  G.  D.  Swezey,  J.  II.  Chamber- 
lin  and  C.  S.  Bacon.     Tlie  elevations  for  Milwaukee  county  are  the 
results  of  a  8i>ecial  and  very  full  series  of  observations  made  by  Chas. 
Lapham,  which  the  importance  of  that  region,  as  a  railroad  centeri 
seemed  to  warrant. 
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LIST  OF  ELEVATIONS  ABOVE  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

(For  tho  elevation  ahovo  the  ocean,  add  578  foot.) 


Ahnapee.    T.  25,  R.  25  E.  Feet. 

Sw.  o,  S.  W.  qr.,    -            -  -      60 

Biuik  S.  of  Ahnapee,    -           -  60 

llii-ee  miles  S.  W .  of  Alinapee,  -    122 

Angelica-    T.  26,  R.  18  E. 

S*?c.  :3:),      -           -           -  -    285 

ABhfanl.    T.  13,  R.  18  E. 

Sec    2,  N.  Line,         -           -  441 

2,  average,     -           -  -    516 

3,  R.  R.  cut,  -  -  459 
11,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  498 
13,  center,  -  -  466 
2:3,  Elmore  ViUage,  -  421 
2:3,  Surface  of  Kettle  Formation,  444 
24,  W.  side  river,             -  322 

Anbnrn.    T.  13,  R.  19E. 

Sec.    8,  center  N.hf.,        -  -    490 

New  Cassel  bridge,     -           -  4:3?< 

New  Cassel  depot,  -           -  -    466 

Sec.  30,  Five  Points,    -           -  468 

;W,  R.  R.  crossing,      -  -    409 

32,  S.  E.  qr.,  Milwaukee  river,    376 
ATon.    T.  1,  R.  10  E. 

Sec   5,N.  E.qr.,       -           -  272 

5,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  -    192 

9,  8.  W.qr.,       -           -  320 

l:j,        .           -           -  -327 

13,  Bottom  of  Galena,     -  3:30 

18,  S.  E.  corner,           -  -    318 

22,  S.  W.qr.,       -            -  245 

23,  S.  W.  qr.,  slough,  -    171 
AzUlan.    T.  7,  R.  14  E. 

Sec  7,  S.  W.  qr.,             -  -    251 

17,  Vaiage,          -           -  276 

18,  N.  E.qr.,  -  -  -  297 
18,  Mareh,  -  -  252 
2lJ,  S.  E.  qr.,  river  bank,  -  226 
20,  S.  E.  qr.,  water  level,  210 

Barton.    (See  Kewashtim,) 
Beaver  Dam.    T.  11,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.   2,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -    277 

2,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  creek,  268 

3,  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -  -    327 
Beaver  Dam  Lake,         -           -  282 

Sec    7,  S.  W.  qr.,  marsh,  -    284 

8,  near  center  N.  W.  qr.,  300 

10,  N.  W.  qr.,  ridge,  -  -    320 
Beaver  Dam.    T.  12,  R.  14  E. 

Beaver  Dam  Station,         -  -    340 

Sec.  34,  mid.  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  317 

Belffiam.    T.  12,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    2,  N.  line,          -           -  145 

3,  S.  line,        -           -  -    145 

10,  N.  line,           -           -  145 

10,  S.  line,       -           -  -    152 

15,  N.  line,           -           -  152 

22,  N.  line,      -           -  -    15:3 

28,  N.  line,           -           -  156 

33,  N.  line.  Deckers,    -  -    154 
Bellevue.    T.  2:3,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  15,  mid.  W.  line,       -  -    136 

20,  S.  £.  qr.,  stream,       -  28 


Beloit.    T.  1,  R.  12  E.  Feet 

Sec    3,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  196 

6,  nem'  center  W.  line,  -    200 

6,  S.  W.  comer,  hill,  -            309 

10,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    152 

10,  N.  E.qr.,        -  -           180 

10,  near  center,           -  -     273 

10,  S.  E.  qr.,        -  -            200 

10,  S.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  -    302 

17,  near  center,    -  -           314 

17,  N.  W.qr.,             -  -    228 

18,  S.  E.  comer,   -  -           225 

18,  S.  hne,  hiU,           -  -    260 

19,  center  W.  hf.,  -           264 

26,  N.  W.qr.,             -  -    193 

27,  near  center,    -  -           197 

28,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  251 
28,  Hyde's  place.  -           2:3:3 

28,  Summit,  Hyde's,  -           275 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,  creek,  -            189 

30,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    167 

31,  center,  creek,  -  144 
3:3,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  210 
34,  N.W.  qr.,  Hanchett^s  quarry,  213 
34,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  201 

34,  mid.  W.  line,  -           236 

35,  S.  E.  qr„               -  -     161 

36,  near  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  176 
S.  line  College  Campus,  -  -  192 
lodo-Mag^esian  sprmgs,  -           177 

Bloomfleld.    T.  1,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.   6,  N.hf.,       -           -  -    345 

3.5,  N.  E.qr.,        -  -           254 

35,  S.  E.qr.,    -           -  -    264 

Genoa  Station,  -  -  264 
Bradford.    T.  2,  R.  14  E. 

Hill  W.  of  Fairchild,  -  -  325 
Brighton.    T.  2,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  18,  N.  hf.,  -  -  250 
Brillion.    T.  20,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  6,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    175 

6,  mid.  S.  hnc  S.  E.  qr.,  211 

7,  Forrest  Junction,  -  -    250 

15,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -           255 

16,  near  mid.  S.  line  -  -  249 
18,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -           250 

18,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  -    267 

19,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  250 

22,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    250 

23,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -          .229 

25,  W.  line,     -           -  -    248 

26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,         227 

30,  mid.  W.  hf.,          -  -    2:30 

31,  mid.  W.  hf.,  -  -           238 
Bristol.    T.  1,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  5,  Branch  of  Eau  Pleine,  -    149 

Bristol  station,             -  -           191 

Sec  8,  N.  W.  (jr.,  -           -  -    214 

9,  center.nver,      -  -           147 

9,  W.  line,      -           -  -    154 

Woodworth  station,    -  -           170 

Sec  12,  center,       -    .      -  -    128 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  MicEioAif  —continued. 


Bristol.    T.  1,  R.  21E.  — (con.)  Fei 

Sec.  19,  N.  W.  qr.,      -  -           2:i0 
Brookfield.    T.  7,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.7,  N.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    233 

9,  N.  W.  qr.,        -  -           4:}I 

II,  N.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    219 

Forrest  House  station,  -           240 

Brookfield  June,    -           -  -    246 

Elm  Grove  station,      -  -           170 

Burnett.    T.  12,  R.  15  E. 

Burnett  June,        -           -  -    299 

Lake  Horicon,             -  -           277 

Barlington.    T.  2,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    199 

Burlington  station,      -  -           206 
Sec.  4,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,      -    179 

5,  mid.  S.  line,   -  -           210 

6,  mid.  W.  line.        -  -    2:i0 

7,  -         -  .         2m 

8,  mid.  S.  line,          -  •    22-3 

17,  lake,   -           -  -           200 
Calamus.    T.  11,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  6,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    366 

7,mid.  S.hf.,     -  -           361 

Loss  Lake,  ...    291 

Sec.  IH,  center  N.  hf.,  -           400 

18,  center,       -            -  -    SH 

18,  near  center,    -  -           JWO 

19,  near  center  N.  line,  -    277 

19,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  -  276 
23,  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  258 
27,  N.  E.  or.,  -  -  305 
27,  center  E.  hf.,  swamp,  -  270 
31,  N.  W.  comer,  -  265 
31,  S.  W.  comer,  matsh,  -  2:^J 
;i4,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  266 
a5,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  -  2?>7 
35,  S.  W.  qr.,  rid^,  -           318 

CaledonU.    T.  4,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  5,  Root  river,             -  -      81 

5,  near  S.  line,    -  -           122 

8,  mid.  S.  Lne,           -  -    141 

17,  mid.  S.  line,    -  -           152 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  161 
Franksville  station,  -  -  150 
Sec.  31,  center,       -           -  -    169 

:W,  S.  W.  qr.,  railroad,  -           111 

34,  E.  hf.,        .           -  -      90 

35,  E  hf..  valley,  -            54 
T.  4,  R.  2^,  E. 

Sec.  6,  S.  line,       -           -  -    110 

7,  S.  line,           .  .             «() 

•   IH,  S.  Une,       -           -  -      70 

19,  oent*%            -  .            80 

2(),  S.  line,       -           -  -      60 

27,  N.  E.  qr.,       .  .             18 

29,  S.  line,       -           -  -      60 

Calumet    T.  17,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.26,  mid.  N.  lino,  -  -           381 

2^.  near  W.  line,  stream,  -    J^i") 

35.  N.  W.qr..      -  -           410 

Cato.    T.  19.  R.  22  K. 

Sec.  1,  near  mid.  E.  line,  -           215 

1,  center  Kettle  Range,  -    245 

1,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -           274 


Cato.    T.  19,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.) 
Sec.  2,  near  mid.  W.  line, 

2,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr., 
Cato  Comers,  hill. 

Sec.  3,  S.  W.  gr.,  stream. 

3,  near  mid.  W.  line, 

4,  near  mid.  W.  line, 

5,  near  mid.  W.  line, 

5,  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr., 

5,  N.  \V.  qr.  of  N.  E.  (jr.,     - 

6,  S.  E.  qr.  top  of  quarry, 
6,  near  mid.  W .  line, 

27,  N.  E.  qr.LowerCato  Falls, 

28,  Clark's  mills,  river,     - 

32,  mid.  K.  lif., 
35,  N.  W.  comer, 

35,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  Kettles,  - 

Carlton.    T.22,R.  24E. 
Sec.  6,  E,  Twin  river  - 

6,  S.  E.  qr.,  Michicott  river,  - 
20,  mid.  S.  line,   - 
28.  N.  E.  comer, 

31,  mid.  S.  line,  creek, 

33,  S.  line,  Michicott  river 
Casco.    T.  '24,  R.  23  E. 

Ciisco  village   -  -  - 

Stream  E.  of  Casco, 
Sec.  7,  Cowles'  creek, 

9,  -  -  - 

13,  mid.  W.  hf.,  hill,  - 

14,  E.  hne.  N.  E.  qr., 
14,  near  middle, 

14,  S.  E.  comer, 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  W.  side  hill, 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  high  ridge, 

15,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream, 

16,  average  level, 

17,  level  of  upland 

Cedarbnr^.    T.  10,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  4,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,     - 

4,  mid  S,  line,  X.  W.  qr., 
Mud  lake,  -  .  - 

Sec.  6,  S.  W.  comer,  - 

8,  N.  W.  comer 
Grafton  above  dam,     - 
Grafton  station, 
Sec.  26.  mid.  W.  hf.,  - 

26,  mid.  E.  line, 

3.3,  mid.  E.  line    - 

Jii,  mid.  S.  line, 
Cedarburg  station 
Cedar  creek  at  R.  R.  bridge. 
Sec.  3-5,  center  W.  hf., 

35,  N.  W.  qr., 

Ii5,  S.  E.  qr.. 

Center.    T.  3,  R.  11  E. 

Sec.  9,  stn^am  and  marsh, 
16,  N.  E.  qr., 
16,  ctmter,        -  -  - 

20,  N.  W.  qr.,      - 

21,  center  N.  W.qr., 

32,  N.  E.  qr., 

J«.  N.  W.  comer, 
Footville  station, 


Feet. 
255 

2j?0 
301 
22:i 
246 

2x8 

2»i:{ 
2»vi 
277 
;H6 
275 
2.V> 
159 
277 
269 
2.J9 

80 
76 
131 
71 
30 
24 

157 

r2« 

I8t; 
18;i 
2:i5 
95 
165 
123 
2H) 
252 
ixi 
220 
21J 

296 
:tV2 

3*>2 
:i<H 
1(V5 
170 
180 
VM 
240 
•222 

v.n 

177 
168 
167 
118 

29:1 

:m 

44)0 

:?s9 
:VA 
:tw 
2;« 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  HiciaoAS — continued. 


Centerville.    T.  17.  R.  23  E.  Feet. 

Sec.  3,  mid.  N.  line    -  -  64 

3,  creek, 

10,  near  mid.  N.  line, 
15,  N.  W.  comer, 
15,  Fish  creek, 
21,  N.  E.  comer, 
28,  N.  E.  comer, 
28,  center  E.  line, 
3:3,  N.  E.  comer,  - 
Charlestown.    T.  18,  R.  20  E. 
Chilton  station, 
Sec.  20,  Hayton  station, 
Hayton  village,  stream. 
Sec.  22,  E.  Ime  <est.), 
Chilton.    T.  18,  R.  19  E. 
Sec.  18,  flrenoral  level, 

26,  N.  W.  qr.  (est.), 

27,  mid.  N.  W.  qr.  (est.), 

28,  N.  E.  qr.  (est.),  stream 
Claybanks.    T.  26,  K.  26  E. 

Sec.  29,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  terrace, 

2?),  N.  E.  qr.,  bottom  of  terrace,    12 
Clinton.    T.  1,  H.  14  E. 
Sec.    2,  E.  hf., 

2,  S.  W.  qr.,       - 
9.  center, 
10,  N.  W.  qr.,      - 

17,  Clinton  Junction,  - 

18,  N.  E.  qr., 
Clvman.    T.  10,  R.  15  E. 

Sec.  6,  N.  W.  qr.,  creek    - 
18,  mid.  E.  line,  marsh,  - 
20,  near  N.  W.  comer. 


47 
63 
66 
30 
60 
67 
53 
61 

269 
249 
227 
242 

as6 

398 
392 
669 

87 


370 
8.S2 
373 
362 
364 
338 

227 
231 

258 


20,  center,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  277 

28,  Clyman  station,     -  -    3:30 

Cold  Spring.    T.  5,  R.  15  E. 

Three-qr.  miles  S.  of  Hebron,  -    296 

Bark  river  mareh,        -           -  223 

Cold  Spring  village,           -  -    226 

Cold  Spring  mill  ix)nd,           -  212 

Concord.    T.7,  R.  16E. 

Concord  village,           -           -  287 

Sec.:30.         -         -           -  -    324 
C^Yoperstown.    T.  21,  R.  22E. 

Sec.    1,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  219 

11,  mid.  S.  line,  stream,  -    1S4 

2:5,  mid.  S.  Une,    -           -  240 

24,  mid.  N.  hf.,           -  -    172 

25,  N.  E.  qr.,  bottom  of  ledge,     69 
:V),  mid.  S.  line,  outcrop,  -    266 

Dale,    T.  21,  R.  15  E. 

Mftdina  station,           -           -  192 

Danen.    T.  2,  R.  15  E. 

Sec.  24,  S.  W.  qr.,  hiU       -  -    398 

2^,  S.  E.  qr.,        -           -  36:) 

2^,  Darien  station,       -  -    :^7 

31,  mid.  E.  line,   -           -  290 

31,  S.  W.  comer,        -  -    341 

.3:5,  W.  line,         -           -  290 

DelAfield.    T.  7,  R.  18  E. 

Lakeside  Station,    -           -  -    292 

Pine  Lake  Station,      -           -  350 

Kagowicka  Lake,   -           -  -    304 

Pewaukee,       -           -           -  263 


Delavan.    T.  2,  R.  16  E.  FeH. 

Sec.  2,S.  E.qr.,    -           -  -    38:5 

3,  S.  E.  comer,   -  -           385 

9,  S.  line,       -           -  -    375 

10,  W.  line,          -  -           890 

17,  E.  hf.,        -           -  -    356 

17,  Delavan  Station,  -           342 

19,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    327 

24,  hill,     -           -  -           571 

DePere.    T.  3;5,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  26,  center  N.hf.,         -  -    245 

28,  ledge,  -           -  -           114 

33,        -           -           -  -    213 

Dover.    T.  3,  R.  20. 

Sec.  13,  mid  N.  line,          -  -    261 

17,  N.  W.  qr.,      -  -           253 

Eagle  Lake,            -           -  -    223 

Sec.  25,  S.  hf.,             -  -           263 

Eansasvillc  Station,           -  -    240 

Sec.  28,            -           -  -           217 

Dover  Station,        -           -  -    234 

Sec.  33,  N.  E.  qr.,        -  -           230 

Eagle.    T.  5,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.  12,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  -    355 

14,  near  N.  E.  comer,  -           363 

14,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    370 

19,  S.  E,  qr.,         -  -           292 

19,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    266 

20,  S.  E.  qr.,         -  -           324 

21,  E.  hf.,        -           -  -    355 

22,  mid.  W.  hf .,  Eagle,  -  365 
22.  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    359 

East  Troy.    T.  4,  R.  18  E. 

Honey  Creek,  S.  of  village,  -    239 

Eaton.    T.  18,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    221 

19,  S.  E.  qr.,         -  -            295 

32,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    276 

Eden.    T.  14,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.  6,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    433 

22,  center,             -  -           463 

22,  S.hne,        -           -  -    489 

24,  S.W.qr.,        -  -           472 

25,  N.  hf.,  crock,  -  -  404 
25,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  515 
27,  N.  E.  qr.,  river,  -  -  434 
27,  S.  E.qr.,  -  -  432 
27.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -    415 

Egg  Harbor.    T.  29,  R.  26  E. 

1  mile  S.  of  Egg  Harbor,    -  -    180 

Sec.  22,  N.  WT  qr.,      -  -           154 

27,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    172 

27,  W.  hf.,           -  -            150 

27,  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    i:57 

:54,  N.  W.  comtfr,  swamp,  139 

Egg  Harbor.    T.  30,  R.  27  E. 

Sec.  29,  N.  E.  qr.,       -  -    180 

Elba.    T.  10,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  1,  mid.  S.  Une,           -  -    249 

6,  S.  W.  comer,  Crawfish,  2:35 

Elba  R.  R.  crossing,           -  -    251 

Sec.  16,  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -           294 

16,  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,      -  -    258 

Danville,         -           -  -           289 

Sec.  25,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    219 
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Elba-    T.  10,  R.  13  E.  — (con.)  Ftet. 

Sec.  27,  N.  E.  qr.,  Crawfish,    -  232 

28,  S.  W.qr.,  -           -  -    257 

30,  Crawfish,         -           -  251 

31,  N.  W.qr.,            -  -    277 
Emniet.    T.  9.  R.  15  E. 

Sec.  5,  mid.  E.  line,         -  -    302 

20,  S.  E.  qr.,  quany,        -  282 

32,  R.  R.,        -           -  -    24:3 
Rock  river  N.  of  Watertown,  -  211 

Empire.    T.  15,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.  4.  S.  E.  comer,    -           -  399 

12,  N.  W.  qr.,  lowland,  -    368 
Erin.    T.  9,  R.  18E. 

Sec.  1,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  -    668 

1,  S.  E.  qr.,  hill,             -  674 

14,  S.  W.  comer,         -  -    517 

14,  Lapham's  peak,         -  824 

Farminffton.    T.  7,  R.  15  E. 

Jolinson's  Creek  station,    -  -    193 

Sec28,  N.  E.qr.,         -           -  260 

Farmington.    T.  12,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  6,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    362 

6,  near  N.  W.  qr.,         -  4:^9 

9,  near  N.  E.  comer,  -    254 

21,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  2:^0 
27,  mid.  Sr  line,           -  -    315 

30,  W.  line,          -           -  411 

33,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    277 
Forrest    T.  15,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  7,  E.  hf,  Sheboygan  river,  -    356 

9,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  410 

9,  S.  E.  comer,  stream,  -    360 

13,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  498 

13,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -    497 

14,  near  E.  line,  -  -  445 
14,  center,        ...    42H 

16,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           .  .'^9 

24,  center  N.  hf.,         -  -    424 

25,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -  451 
36,  center  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -    515 

Forrestville.    T.  26,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  17,  mid.  E.  line  S.  W.  qr..  170 

:W,  N.  K.  qr.,  river,     -  -        3 

32,  mid.  E.  bne  ( ?)          -  119 

Fox  Lake.    T.  13,  R.  13E. 

Emily  Lake,           -           -  -    312 

Sec.  4,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  377 

4,  mid.  S.  Une,          -  -    346 

5,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  382 
5,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    412 

17,  S.  E.qr.,         -           -  2i« 

31,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  377 
31,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  \m 
31,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  381 

Franklin.    T.  5,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  3,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -    15.'^ 

3,  anjfle,  Loomis  rd.,  E.  of  riv.,  l:W 

3,  Root  river,  Loomis  rd.,  -    IIS 

3,  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,      -  VV) 

3,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    ISM) 

4,  N.  W.  comer,            -  I'M) 

5,  N.  W.  comer.        -  -    2<r» 

5,  N.  line,  anKle  of  ni.,  -  2M) 

6,  N.  line,  on  rd.,      -  -    2:J5 


Franklin.    T.  5,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)    Ffft. 


Franklin  Village  (hotel), 
Sec  6,  E.  of  center,  on  rd.,    - 

7,  N.  line,      - 

7,  S.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  road,    - 

7,  N.  W.  qr.,  brook, 

8,  near  N.  W.  cor.,  road, 
8,  N.  line,  R.  R.  grade,  - 
8,  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  road,   - 
8,  center  S.  W.  qr., 
8,  mid.  W.  line  t5.  E.  qr., 
8,  N.  W,  qr.,  angle  of  roads, 

8,  Lake,         -  -  - 

9,  mid.  N.  line  X.  E.  qr., 
9,  mid.  N.  line, 
9,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
9,  N..W.  comer, 
9,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr..      - 
9,  center  S.  W.  or.,    - 

9,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
iO,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

10,  N.  line,  Root  river 
10,  mid.  N.  line, 
10,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
LO,  N.  W.  comer, 
10,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr., 
10,  mid.  W.  Une, 
10,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr., 
.1,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
.1,  mid.  N.  hne,  - 

1,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    - 

1,  N.  W.  comer, 

12,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

12,  mid.  N.  line,  - 

12,  raid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.. 


2H 
250 
210 
220 
183 
20<J 
18:^ 
226 
215 
199 
196 
172 
206 
212 
215 
194 
212 
216 
217 
120 
113 
l:U 
155 
ISO 
173 
1S5 
li»0 
155 
140 
125 
125 
IKi 

i:»8 

2;  mid.N.hneV/.hf.N.^V.qr.,  190 

178 
i:iS 
1:^ 
l.">8 
147 
\M 
l:iH 
1:4 


2,  N.  W.  comer, 

3,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
3,  mid.  N.  line, 
3,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 

3,  N.  W.  comer, 

4,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
4,  mid.  N.  line, 
4,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
4,  mid.  N.  hne  W.  hf .  N.W,  qr.,  Wt 

4,  N.  W.  comer,            -  l:W 

5,  N.  line,  Root  river,  -  1(»5 
5,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  157 
5.  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  1^2 
5,  mid.N.hneW.hf,N. W.qr..  141 
5,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  lfi7 
5,  mid.  W.  line,             -  l.<> 

5,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  -    2<>0 

6,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  1>W 
6,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  176 
6,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr,,  175 

6,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    197 

7.  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  2<N) 
7,  jet.  Loomitt  ic  Franklin  nls.,  215 

7,  S.  hne  N.  K.  qr.,        -  210 

8,  N.  Ime,  R.  R.  grade,  -  215 
H,  N.  W.  comer,  -  tS\ 
8,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  R.  R..  -    2«^'» 

2(),  N.  line,  lioomis  road,  22«» 

20,  W.  hne,  Loomis  road,  -    2i>G 
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List  of  Elevations  abovs  Laks  Michigan  —  continued. 


Franklin.    T.  5,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)    Feet. 

Sec.  22.  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  182 

22,  N.  W.  comer.        -  -    175 

22,  W.  line  near  N.  W.  cor.,  170 

22,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    175 

22,  mid.  W.  line,             -  168 

25,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    182 

25,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  158 

25,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    132 

25,  N.  W.  comer,             -  163 

26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  190 
26,  mid.  1^.  line,  -  -  157 
26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    138 

26,  N.  W.  comer,            -  130 

27,  N.  line,  Root  river,  -  96 
27,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  110 
27,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  112 
27,  N.  W.  comer,  -  146 
27,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  122 
27,  mid.  W.  line,             -  108 

27,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    114 

28,  N.  W.  comer.            -  190 

29,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -     190 

29,  N.  W.  comer,  -  195 
80,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    196 

30,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  218 
a4,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  100 
34,  N.  line.  Root  river,  -  92 
34,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  106 
34,  N.  W.  comer,  -  105 
as,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  148 
a3,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  126 
85,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  110 
as,  N.  W.  comer,  -  100 
36,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  158 
36,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  140 
36,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  118 
36,  N.  W.  comer,            -  i:30 

Franklin.    T.  20,  R.  22E. 

Soc.   1,  S.  W.  comer,        -  -    277 

1,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  aiS 

2,  highest  pt.  of  Kettle  range,    8():i 
4,  S.  W^r.,  -           -  -    300 

19,  raid.  W.  line,             -  811 

31,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  297 
31,  mid.  S.  line,  hic^  ridge,  320 

Franklin.    T.  22,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.ll,N.W.  qr.,             -  -    168 

15,  center  N.  E.  qr.,        -  286 

22,  S.  line  8.  E.  qr.,    -  -    112 

34,  N.  W.  comer,  creek,  -  90 

34,  S.  W.  comer,        -  -      92 

34.  S.  E.  qr.,  creek,          -  62 

Fredonia.    T.  12,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.    1,  N.  E.  comer,        -  -    279 

12,  S.  E.  comer,    -           -  202 

22,      -          -          -  -    :n^ 

25,  S.  E.  comer    -           -  229 

28,  Waubokce  villace,  -    194 

29,  Quarry  on  N.  aide  river,  197 
m,  Milwaukee  River,  -  169 
as,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  228 

Fredonia  Station,    -           •  -    206 
Fulton.    T.  4,  R.  12  E. 

Newville  Bridge,    -          •  -    208 


Fnlton.    T.  4,  R.  12  E.  —(con.) 
Edgerton  Station, 
Sec.  3,  center  N.  line,     - 

4,  center  N.  hf., 

5,  center  S.  line, 

5,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr., 

6,  N.  W.  qr., 

10,  S.  W.  qr.,       - 
Geneva.    T.  2,  R.  17  E. 
Sec.  2,  S.  E.  qr., 
.  5,  S.  hf., 
6,  mid.  E.  line.    - 
6,  Elkhom  Station,    - 
9,  center  E.  hf .,  - 
9,  mid.  E.  line,  R.  R., 
9.  N.  W.  qr.,      - 
10,  mid.  E.  line, 
10,  near  center,    - 
10,  W.  hf.,      - 

13,  N.  W.  comer, 

14,  near  center, 
23,  S.  hf., 

25,  W.  line,    - 
34,  mid.  E.  line, 
36,  Geneva  Station, 

Lake  Geneva, 
Genesee.    T.  6,  R.  18  E. 

Genesee  Station, 

SaysviUe  Mill  Pond,    - 

Sec.  13,  N.  line, 

14.  S.  W,  qr., 

15,  mid.  S.  line, 

21,  N.  E.  qr.,  creek,    - 
21,  mid.  S.  line,    - 
21,  hill. 

25,  mid.  N.  E.  qr., 
25,  center  S.  W.  qr.,    - 
29,  S.  E.  comer,    - 
81,  North  Prairie  Station 
as,  mid.  S.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
Germantown.    T.  9,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  5,  N.  line,  R.  R., 
6,  N.  E.qr.,   - 
9,  N.  line,  R.  R., 
10,  N.  W.  comer, 
10,  center  S.  hf.. 


16,  W.  line,  R.  R., 

17,  mid.  line,  R.  R.,    - 

17,  W.  Une,  R.  R., 

18,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      - 

21,  N.  line,  R.  R., 

22.  W.  line,  R.  R.,      - 
22,  center, 

2:^,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R..  - 
2:^,  W.  hne,  R.  R., 
2:3,  mid.  S.  line,  R.  R., 
25,  S.  line,  R.  R„ 

25,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      - 

26,  S.  E.  or., 
28,  mid.  N.  line, 

30,  mid.  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr., 

a2,  N.  W.  comer, 

32,  center, 

35,  S.  W.  comer, 


298 
318 
828 
860 
286 
273 
275 
801 
295 
293 
248 
278 
813 
286 
276 
296 
284 
319 
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List  of  Eletatioks  aboyb  Lalb  Michigan — -continued. 


(yermantowiL  T.  9,  R.  20  E.  — <ooii.)  Feet, 

Sec.  iio,  center  S.  W.  qr.,        -  195 

33,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -    314 

35,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  270 

36,  S.  line.  R.  R.,  -  -  198 
m,  S.  E.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  19:3 
3^5,  center  S.  W.  qr.,   -  -     195 

Gibson.    T.  21,  R.  2S  E. 

Sec.   1,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -      63 

7,  mid.  N.  hf.,  -  -  96 
9,  N.  E.  qr.,               -  -    160 

21,  near  S.  W.  comer,     -  174 

2i,  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,    -  -      8:5- 

2d,  S.  W.  qr.,  Jambo  Creek,  49 

Gillette.    T.  28,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.   1,  Little  River,    -           -  164 

25,  Oconto  River  above  the  fells,  132 

Grafton.    T.  10,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  5,mid.  N.  hf.,           -  -    174 

8,  S.line,R.R.,  -           -  117 

9,  npar  center S.hf.,  -  -    111 

19,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  211 

20,  mid.  N.  hf.,  R.  R.,  -  119 
20,  mid.  E  line  N.  E.  qr.,  150 
20,  hank  Lake  Michigan,  -  119 
20,  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -  1:30 
29,  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -  -  96 
32,  S.  line,  R.  R.,             -  97 

Granyiiie.   T.  8,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.    1,  mid.  N.  line,                -  68 

1,  N.  line,  river         -  -      56 

2,  N.  line,  Cedarburff  P.  Road,  68 
2,  mid.  N.  Une,  R.  R.,  -  8:5 
2,  X.  W.  comer,               -  89 

2,  S.  E.  or.  brook      -  -      74 

3,  mid.  N.  line,                -  75 

3,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -      87 

4,  mid.  N.  Une,    -           -  100 

4,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    14:i 

5,  N.  W.  corner,               -  145 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  190 
6,  W.  Une.  C.,M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  190 
6,  mid.  W.  Une,        -  -     173 

6,  N.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  R.  R.  ISG 

7,  N.  Ime  R.  R.  -  -  169 
7.  mid.  N.  Une,    -           -  2(J6 

7,  N.  W.  corner,        -  -    169 

8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  165 
8,  W.  Une,  Granville,       -  167 

8,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    1H4 

9,  mid.  X.  Une,  -  -  125 
9,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    179 

10,  mid.  N.  line,    -            -  H4 

10,  mid.  X.  Une,  N.  W.  qr.  122 

10.  X.  W.  comer,              -  9h 

10,  Wiittak.T'R  house,  -    lo:J 

11.  X.  UneR.  R.  -  *  -  8.5 
11,  mid.  X.  line,         -  '      ^^ 

11,  X.  W.  comer,              -  77 

12,  X.  line  river,  -  -  54 
12.  X.  W.  corner,  -  89 
1:3,  N.  W,  comer,  -  -  12:5 
i:3,  mid.  W.  Ime,  -  im 
14,  mid.  X.  line,  -  -  9i) 
14,  N.  W.  corner,             •  119 


GranTille.    T.  8,  R  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  15,  N.  Une  R.  R.,        -  -     U>8 

15,  N.  W,  comer,              -  1^5 

16,  mid.  X.  line,         •  -    177 

16,  N.  W.  comer,              -  175 

17,  N.  Une  R.  R.,  -  -  142 
17,  mid.  N.  line,  -  167 
17,  N.  W.  comer.  -  -  213 
19,  mid.  N.  Une,  N.  E.  qr.,  168 
19,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  180 
19,  mid.  W.  Une,  N.  E.  qr.,  212 

19,  center,       -           -  -    190 

20,  N.  E.  comer,¥rater  in  E.  br.,  124 
20,  mid.  N.  Une,  X.  E.  qr.,  160 
20.  mid.  N.  Une,         -  -    152 

20,  N.  W.  comer,              -  215 

21,  N.  Une,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  168 
21,  mid.  X.  Une,    -           -  1^ 

21,  X.  W.  comer,        -  -    1:56 

22,  mid.  X.  Une,  -  -  180 
22,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    160 

22,  center  R.  R.,  -  154 
2:5.  mid.  X.  line,         -  -    115 

23,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  145 
2:5,  N.  W.  comer.       -  -    1:35 

24,  mid.  N.  Une  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  1:3.* 
24,  mid.  N.  Une,  X.  E.  qr..  98 
24,  N.  lineW.C.  R.  R.,  -  112 
24,  N.  W.  comer,  -  131 
24,  W.  Une  R.  R.,  -  -  1:58 
24,  N.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  115 

24,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  150 

25,  N.  W.  comer,  -  109 
25,  N.  Une  R.  R..  -  -  9:5 
25,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  105 
25,  N.  Une,  -  -  -  129 
25,  X.  line  X.  W.  R.  R.,  115 
25.  mid.  X. Une,    -           -  111 

25,  mid.  X.  line  X.  W.  qr.,  liTi 

26,  mid.  X.  line  X.  E.  qr.,  129 
26,  mid.  X.  Une.    -           -  110 

26,  W.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  107 

27,  N.  W.  comer,  -  i:50 
27,  mid.  X.  Une  X.  E.  qr.,  1:55 
27,  mid.X.UneW.hf.X.E.qr.  179 
27,  mid.  X.  Une,         -  -    l'>4 

27,  X.  W.  comer,              -  l^ 

28,  mid.  X.  line,  X.  E.  qr.,  177 

28,  mid.  X.  Une,  -  -  147 
2H,  X.  W.  comer,        -  -    161 

29.  2<)0  ft.  W.  X.  E.  comer.  175 
29,  X.  Une,  X.  F.  du  Uvc  RM,  121 
29.  mid.  X.  line,         -  -     i:58 

29,  X.  W.  comer,  -  152 
:50,  mid.  X.  hne.  ^^  -  218 
:50,  mid.  X.  Une  X.  W.  qr..  170 

30,  X.W.  comer,  -  -  145 
:V).  wnter,              -           -  170 

31,  X.  line,  E.  branch,  -  118 
31,  mid.  X.  line,  -  150 
31,  mid.  X.  Une  X.  E.  qr.,  1:50 
31,  X.  W.  comer,  -  l"vS 
31,  center.       -            -  -    1«> 

31.  mid.  W.  Une  S.  E.  qr..  125 

32,  mid.  N.  Une,    -           -  162 
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List  of  Elbyatioks  abotb  Lakb  Michigan — continued. 


Granville.    T.  8,  R.  21  E.  — (con.)   Feei, 

Sec.  33,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    134 

3:3,  niid.  W.  Une,  -         160 

33,  center  N.  E.  or.,   -  -    154 

34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  106 
34,  mid,  N.  line,         -           -    136 

34,  N.  W.  comer,  -  160 
,  34,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  140 
'           a5,  N.  Une  R.  R.,              -  94 

35,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -      97 

35,  N.  W.  corner,  -  97 

36,  N.  line  W.  C.  R.  R.,  -  56 
36,  N.  W.  comer,  -  96 
36,  W.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  93 
36,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf .  S.  W.  qr.  94 
36,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  58 
36,  S.  E.  qr.,  SchvvartzburgSt'n,  66 

Green  Bay.    T.  24,  R.  22  E 
Sec.  13.  mid.  S.  line,  -  -    238 

13,  Oatcrop,  -  -  80 

22,  W.  hf.,nearFranken,  219 

T.  25,  R.  22E. 

Whitney's  Bluff,  -  91 

Sec  16,  On  bluff,    -  -  -    100 

Greenbnsh.    T.  15,  R.  20  E. 


Glenbulali  Station, 

-    289 

Sec.  4,  center. 

466 

St.  Cloud  Station, 

-    349 

Sec   6,  N.  E.  comer. 

323 

8,       -           -          . 

-    416 

10,  center. 

289 

35,  mid.  W.  line,  plateau. 

408 

36,  center  summit  of  ridge, 

-    524 

36,  near  center,  road, 

513 

Greenbnsh  hotel. 

-    297 

**         stream,    - 

283 

HiU  S.  of  Greenbush, 

-    417 

Greenfield.    T.  6,  R.  21  E. 

Sec    1,  mid.  W.  line, 

-      62 

2,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    - 

82 

2,  mid.  W.  line, 

-      94 

3,  W.  line, 

156 

3,  N.  <rf  center,  creek, 

-    124 

3,  N.  line,  Muckwonago  road,  132 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  125 
4,  N.  W.  comer,  -  180 
4,  near  center,  Poplar  creek,  136 
4,  center,  -  -  143 
4,  center  S.  W,  qr.,   -           -  158 

4,  W.  line,         -  -  173 

5,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -  219 

5,  N.  W.  comer,  -  155 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  154 
6,  N.  W.  comer.  -  178 
6,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,   -  190 

6,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  205 

7,  N.  W.  corner,  -  -  174 
7,  near  N.  W.  cor.,  Root  river,  169 
7,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  189 
7,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  178 
7,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,    -  178 

7,  mid.  line  S.  E.  qr.,     -  199 

8,  N.  line,  Muckwonago  road,  212 
8,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  •  170 
8,  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,        -  151 

"Wis.  Sub.— 8 


Greenfield.    T.  5,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 
Sec.  8,  W.  Une  S.  E.qr.  Muckw'go  R.,  170 

8,  center  N.  W.  qr.,      "  173 

9,  N.  W.  comer,        -           -  200 
9,  N.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,       -  141 

10,  mid.  N.  Une,         -           -  135 

11,  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  90 
11,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  112 
11,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  127 
11,  mid.  W.  Une,         -           -  102 

11,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  125 

12,  center,       -           -           -  84 

12,  S.  W.  qr.,  JancsviUeroad,  54 

13,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E,  qr.,  -  55 
13,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  90 
13,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  106 
13,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  93 
13,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  124 
13,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  119 
13,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,    -  146 

13,  S.  Une,  Loomis  road,  -  137 

14,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  137 
14,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  158 
14,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  170 
14,  N.  Une  R.  R.  grade,  -  146 
14,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  140 
14,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  192 
14,  W.Une  S.W.qr.,  JanesviUe  R.  202 
14,  N.  E.  qr.,  JanesviUe  road,  177 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  JanesviUe  road,  163 

15,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,      -  170. 
15,  mid.  N.  Une  W.  hf .  N.  E.  qr.,  18;i 
15,  mid.  N.  Une,              -  175 
15,  mid.  N,  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -  150 
15,  N.  W.  comer,            -  145 

15,  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  Brook,  140 

16,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  155 
16,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  170 
16,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  200 
16,  W.  Une,  Beloit  road,  -  225 
16,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  -  183 
16,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  215 
16,  center,       -           -           -  209 

16,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  l&S 

17,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  210 
17,  center,  -  -  200 
17,  S.  W.  qr.,  angle  Beloit  road,  190 

17,  W.  line,  Beloit  road,         -  180 

18,  N.  Une,  Root  river,  -  149 
18,  mid.  N.  Une  E.  hf .  N.W.  qf .,  156 
18,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  161 
18,  N.  W.  comer,  -  193 
18,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  212 
18,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  182 
18,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,    -  212 

18,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  hf.  S. W.  qr.,  2:^6 

19,  N..  line.  Root  river,  -  145 
19,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  170 
19,  mid.  N.  Une.  -  -  2:^ 
19,  mid.  N.  Une  N,  W.  qr.,  210 
19,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  214 
19,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  244 
19,  mid.  W.  Une,         -           -  2')5 

19,  W.  Une  S.W.  qr.,  Beloit  road,  245 

20,  mid.  N.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,       -  178 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Micuioan — continued. 


Greenfield.    T.  6,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  20.  center.            -           -  159 

20,  mid.  line,  Root  river,        -  143 

21,  inid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  217 
21,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  221 
21,  N.  W.  comer,  -  180 
21,  mid.  W.  Ime,  -  -  IHO 
21,  mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  210 

21,  center,        -           -           -  240 

22,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  174 
22,  N.  line  N.E.  qr.,  R.B.  bridge,  172 
22,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  185 
22,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  199 
22,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  1«8 
22,  mid.  W.  line,  -  220 
22,  W.  line,  JanesviUe  road,  -  244 
22,  center  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  240 
22,  N.  line S. W.qr., JaneaviUc  R.,  200 
2:3,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  179 
2:i  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  165 
2:3,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  181 
2:3,  N.  W.  comer,  -  192 
2:3,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  187 
2:3,  mid.  W.  line,  -  180 
2:3,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -  196 
24,  N.  line,  Loomis  road,  187 
24,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  i:37 
24,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  170 
24,  N.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,             -  122 

24,  W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  Loomis* 

Road,     -           -           -  117 

26,  N.  line,  Loomis'  Road,  180 

26,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  193 
26,  mid.  W.line,N.h£.N.  W.qr..2:{2 

26,  mid.  \V.  line,  N.  W.  qr..  -  220 

26,  mid.  W.  line.              -  227 

26,  mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,    -  22:5 

26,  center  S.  W.  qr.,         -  210 

26,  center,        -            -            -  1K6 

26,  N.  E.  qr.,  brook,        -  160 

27,  N.  W.  qr..  R.  R.  grade,  195 

28,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,   Janes* 

villeRoad,  -           -  198 

28,  N.  W.  comer.        -           -  157 

25,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  RootR..  141 

29,  S.  E.  qr.,  Jancsville  road,  •  199 

30,  N.  W.  comer.  -  265 
30,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  254 
30,  mid.  W.  line         -           -  2:34 

30,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  229 

31,  N.  W.  oomer.  -  -  22:^ 
31,  center  W.  Yd.  N.  W.  qr.,  2:3:i 
31,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr..  road  -  212 
31,  cenUTbn)ok,   -           -  192 

31.  mid.  N.  hf.  S.  E.  or.,        -  192 

32,  N.  line  N.  E.qr.,  Jancsville 

road,      .           -           -  224 

32,  Hale'H  Comers.           -  211 

32,  n  id.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,      -  VJTy 

3:J,  N.  Une  N.  E.  gr..  Root  R.  l-N 

3:^,  mid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,          -  !:» 

:3:i,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,     -  157 

:«.  N.  W.  comtT.             -  171 

34,  raid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.        -  152 

34,  mid.  N.  line.  •           -  li>2 


Oreenflold.    T.  6,  R.  21  E.  —(otm.)  Feet. 

Sec.  34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    ISO 

34,  N.  W.  comer,  -  156 

34,  near  S.  line,  Loomis  road,      15:3 

35,  N.  line,  Loomis  road,  -  H)8 
35,  N.  W.  comer.  -  -  202 
85,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  152 
.35,  N.  W.  qr.,  pond,  -    127 

Harmony.    T.  3,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  2,N.W.  qr.,    -  -  -    344 

Hartford.    T.  10,  R.  18  E. 

Haxtfopd  Station,    -  -  -    408 

Sec.    1,  near  N.  W.  comer,    -  487 

13,  near  S.  E.  comer,  stream,       41 1 

13,  center,  R.  R.,  -  453 

13,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -    440 

14,  center,  R.  R..  -  -  ^M) 
14,  W.  line,  R.  R.,  -  -  4:30 
16,  N.  E.  comer,              -           466 

16,  center   E.  hf.,        -  -    40:3 

17,  W.  line,  R.  R.,  -  :V« 
IK  center,  R.  R.,        -  -    3^5 

18,  W.  line,  R.  R.,  •  392 
21.  center,  R.R..  -           -  414 

21,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -    406 

22,  center.  R.  R.,  -  -  42« 
22,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -    422 

24,  little  W.  of  mid.  of  E.  line,    740 

25,  -  -  -  .566 
Hartland.    T.  26,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.  21,  Hartland,        -  -  257 

Hebron.    T.  6.  R.  15  E. 

Cushman's  mill  pond,  -  •  244 
Herman.    T.  16,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  11,  N.  E.  comer.  -  2:V> 

12,  mid.  N,  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  -    12S 

13,  mid.  S.  line,    -  -  121 

26,  near  S.  line,  stream,  -  105 
26,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  147 

Holland.    T.  i:),  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    1,  X.  line  R.  R.,        -  -      97 

12,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  109 

1:3,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -    102 

16,  S.  E.  qr.,  bridge.        -  i:« 

24,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -    107 

25,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  10:3 

26,  Cedar  (irove,  -  -  114 
29,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -  i507 

35,  N.  line  R.  R.,         -  -    144 

36,  center  E.  line.  -  4S 
Top  of  terrace  above  Amsterdam,  R. 

2:i,          -           .  .47 
Bottom  of    terrace  above  Amster- 
dam, R.  47.       -  -       5 
Holland.    T.  21.  R.  2U  E. 
Sec.  20.  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    233 
20,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  279 
Jackson.    T.  10.  R.  20  E. 
Sec.    1,  :30  rcxls  W.  of  S.  E.  comer,    tN^ 
1,  mid.  S.  line,  cnvk,  •    2^2 
1,  valley  of  creek,            -  292 
4,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -    292 
6,  ct^nter,  R.  R.,  -            .  ;iS*) 

6,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -  .    379 

7,  N.  E.  qr.,        .  .  440 
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List  op  Elevations  above  Lake  Kicaioxs  —  continued. 


Jaekson.    T.  10,  R.  20  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  7,  mid  S.  line  S.W.  qr.,  valley,  396 

90,  N.  E.  qr.,  Cedax  creek,  -    275 

31,  mid.  S.  line,    -           -  319 

32,  S.  E.  qr.,  brook,  -  -  273 
32,  N.  W.  comer.  R.  R.,  -  276 

32,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    327 

33,  raid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  340 

34,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  300 
34,  S.  W.  comer,  -  273 
36,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  208 
36,8.  W.qr.,       -           -  334 

Jacksonjport    T.  29,  R.  27  E. 

Rid|^  S.  of  Jacbsonport,    -  -      42 

Racine  Limestone,         -           -  58 
Coral  beds  hi.  mile  S.  of  Jacksonport,    20 

Sec33,S.  hf.    -           -           -  62 

JanesTille.    T.  3.  R.  12  E. 

Janesville  Fair  Gzomids,    -  -    295 

Janesville  Station,         -           -  240 

Jefferson.    T.  6,  R.  U  E. 

Jefferson  station,           -           -  221 

Hock  river  at  Jeiierson,      -  -    206 

Moutli  of  Crawfish  river,           -  200 

Sec.   9,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  -    242 

12,  N.  E.  qr.,  hill.  -            -  365 

15,  near  center  W.  hf .,  stream,   227 

17,N.  E.qr.,          -            -  269 

17,  N.  W.qr..  quarry,  -  -    260 

18,  center  W.  hf.,  hSu,       -  442 

19,  near  N.  W.  comer,  -    315 
Johnstown.    T.  3,  R.  14  E. 

Level  of  Rock  Prairie, 
Kewasknm.    T.  12,  R.  19  E. 
Sec,    5,  N.  line,  R.  R., 
12,  mid.  E.  line,     - 

20,  mid.  E.  line,  stream, 
22,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R., 
22,  mid.  N.  line, 
28,  near  mid.  N.  line, 
30.  N.  W.  comer, 
3:3,  N.  E.  comer. 


316 

398 

409 
410 
354 
409 
528 
463 
362 
36:3 
370 


34,  N.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,    - 

35,  R.  Ry  -           -  - 
Kewannee.    T.23,  R.  24E. 

Sec.    5,  N.  W.  qr.,  ledge,      .  -         145 

14,  Kewamiee  river  at  bndge,  9 
14,  S.  W.  qr.,  junction  of  lippcr 

Coral  and  Racine,  -           32 

20,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    124 

26,  Est.,  general  level,  -         124 

30,  mid.  S.  line           -  -    138 

31,  outcrop,            -  -         140 
31,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    134 

Kofibkononj?.    T.  5,  R.  14E. 

Fort  Atkinson  station,        -  -    249 

Maish  below  Fort  Atkinson,  -         200 

Lake  Koehkonong,            -  (200)  184 

Kiiiiip*s  quarry,            -  -          267 

S^.&,c^t«rW.hf.,        .  -    2.57 

27,  S.  W.  qr.,         -  -         252 

31,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarry,  -  -    248 
34,N.  E.ar.,         -  -         298 

32,  center  N.  hf.,  valley,  -    252 


Kossnth.    T.  20,  R.  23E.  Feet. 

Sec.  12,  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  river,    -      28 

15,  N.  E.qr.,          -  -          124 

26,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    109 

36,  S.  E.  qr.,           -  -            93 

La  Fayette.    T.  3,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.    8,  near  center,  stream,  -    277 

18,  N.  E.  qr.,          -  -          317 

19,  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -  -     365 

30,  N.  E.qr.,          -  -          437 

31,  N.  E.qr.,   -            -  -    44:3 
31,  S.  W.  qr.,         -  -         4:j8 

La  Grange.    T.  4,  R.  16  E. 

Sec.  1,  nearly  S.  of  hill,      -  -    365 

Heart  Prakie,    -           -  -         387 

Lake.    T.  6,  R.  22  E. 
Sec.    7,  mid.  N.  line,    - 


7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

10 
10 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 


Sec.  16 

17 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 


60 

mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,    -  79 

mid.  W.  Une,  -           -  78 

mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  50 

mid.  N.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  87 

W.  of  center,         -           - '  64 

N.  of  center,    -           -  80 

center,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  65 

highest  land  in  cemetery,  95 

N.  E.  comer,          -           -  17 

mid.  S.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  53 

N.  W.  comer,        -           -  52 

mid.  N.  W.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,  58 

W.  line,  Kinnidanic,         -  10 

mid.  W.  line,   -           -  30 

mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,   -  50 

mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,  ::>5 

N.  W.  qr.,  angle  in  road,  -  53 

mid.  line,  roaa,             -  18 

mid.  line,  road  E.  and  W.,  :38 

S.  E.  qr.,           -            -  16 

near  E.  Une,  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  30 

center  S.  E.  qr.,     -            -  51 

N.  W.  qr.,  bank  of  lake,  25 

S,  E.  qr.,  bank  of  lake,     -  25 

N.  hne,  bank  of  lake,  -  40 

N.  line,  N.  W.  qr..  Chic.  rd.  55 

center,  -  -  -  75 
Chicago  road,  N.  of  school 

house,  -  -  58 
Chicago  road,  S.  of  school 

house,  -  -  " 
S.  E.  qr.,  Deer  creek,  R.  R., 


St.  Francis  R.  R.  station. 


mid.  W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  of 

S.  E.  qr., 
N.  W.  comer, 
mid.  N.  line,  N.  E.  qr., 
mid.  N.  line, 

N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,  brook, 
mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,   - 
N.  W.  comer,  - 
mid.  W.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,  - 
mid.  W.  line,   - 
mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,   - 
N.  W.  comer,  - 
mid.  W.  line, 
W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  creek, 
mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,   - 


70 

60 
65 


57 

57 

78 

82 

55 

86 

8:3 

70 

60 

90 

102 

113 

100 

125 
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List  op  Elevations  above  Lake  Micuioan — continued. 


Lake.    T.  6.  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  comer,   -           -  80 

20,  niid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    109 

20,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  ia5 

20,  N.  line,  railroad,   -  -      86 

20,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  79 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -      97 

21,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  72 
•      21,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -      78 

21,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  ^ 

21,  N.  W.  comer,             -  100 

22,  N.  line,  Chicago  Road,  -  80 
22,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  Chicago  R'd,  82 
22,  mid.  line,  Chicago  Ro^,  -    100 

22,  S.  E.  qr.,  Chicago  Road,  90 
2:^,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      30 

23,  N.  lino.  Lake  Shore  Road,  45 
2;^,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  a5 
23,  W. line  S.W.qr.,  Chi.  Road,  120 
23,  N.  E.  qr.,  I^ake  Shore  Road,  115 
23,  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  Lake  Sh.  R'd,  75 

*  24,  mid.  line,  bank  of  lake,  60 

25,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      80 

25,  N.  W.  comer,            -  90 

25,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    102 

25,  mid.  line,  bank  of  lake,  80 

26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  87 
26.  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  130 
26,  N.  line,  raihtwd,  -  -  113 
26,  N.  W,  comer,             -  116 

26,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -      89 

27,  N.  line,  Chicago  Road,  124 
27,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  122 
27,  N.  W.  comer,  -  83 
27,  mid.  line,  Chicago  Road,  84 

27,  center  S.  E.  qr.,          -  95 

28,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -      88 

28,  N.  W.  comer,             -  81 

29,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  74 
29,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  82 
29,  N.  line,  railroad,  -  -  97 
29,  N.  W.  comer,  -  96 
29,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  118 
29,  mid.  W.  line,  -  111 
29,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    134 

29,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  137 
;^0,  mid.  N.  Ime  N.  E.  qr.,  -  129 
;J0,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  113 
3t),  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  •    127 

30,  N.  W.  comer,  -  136 
:W,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  165 
;W,  mid.  W.  line,  -  185 
;^J,  mid,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    178 

31,  N.  W.  comer,  -  180 
31,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  190 
31,  mid.  W.  Une,             -  195 

31,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    175 

32,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  122 
32,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  1^39 
32,  N.  line,  railroad,  -  137 
32,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    142 

32,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  154 
a3,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  10:3 
a^,  mid.  N.  line,  -            -  115 

33,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    102 


Lake.    T.  6,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet 

Sec.  a3,  N.  W.  comer,            -  120 

34,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  road,  •      98 

34,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  90 

35,  N.  line,  railroad,  -  -    111 

35,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  115 
a5,  N.  E.  qr.,  angle  Chi.  Road,    108 

36,  N.  Une  bank  of  lake,  -  90 
36,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf,  N.  W. 

qr.,  -           -           -  -    110 

36,  N.  W.  comer,            •  93 

LakeMiUs.    T.  7,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  1,  W.  hf.,      -           -  -    265 

3,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  274 

3,  near  center  N.  W.  qr.,  -    JJ27 

3,  mid,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,        311 

3,  S.  W.  comer,         -  -    291 

4,  center  N.  W.  qr.,       -  3:30 

4,  flat,            -           -  -    315 

5,  N.  E.  qr.,  hill,            -  370 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    tm 
8,  mid.  S.  bne,    -           -  373 

Eoshkonong  Creek  at  Kroughville,     257 

Sec.  10,  mid.  W.  line,             -  315 

Lake  Mills  village,              -  -    260 

Lake  Mills  village,  N.  W.  part,  277 

Rock  Lake,             -           -  -    250 

Sec.  18,  mid.  S.  line,    -           -  345 

19,  S.  W.  qr..  creek,  -  -  2X^ 
28,  mid.  8.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  278 
31,  S.  W.  qr.,  creek,  -  -  272 
33,  N.  E.  comor,  -           -  363 

La  Prairie.    T.  2,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  13,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    271 

16,  mid.  W.  line,  -  242 
Lima,    T.  4,  R.  14  E. 

Sec  6,  S.  E.  qr.,  marsh,    -  -    243 

13,  X.  E.qr.,        -            -  :k)7 

14,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  316 
18,  near  mid.  W.  line,     -  248 

21,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    301 

22,  Lima  station,  -  -  310 
2:3,  mid.  N.  hf.,  -  -  :305 
2:^,  W.  Une,  -  -  :3(>8 
30,  E.  Une,       -           -  -    311 

Lima,    T.  14,  R.  22  E. 
Sec.  2,  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  highland,    129 

16,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    164 

20,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  219 
26,  center  N.  hf.,         -  -    119 

Hingham  MiU  Pond,  -           -  192 
Lincoln.    T.  2.'),  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  19,  S.  line  outcrop,      -  -    2:32 

20,  S.  Une  S.  W,  qr.,        -  192 

22,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  -  197 
2:3,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  (est.),  168 

26,  swamp,      -           -  -    114 

35,  stream,  -  -  9-^ 
Linn.    T.  1,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.  5,  Moorfield's  Ume  kibi,  -    8*>8 

Geneva  lake,    -           -           -  282 
Little  Snamico.    T.  26,  R.  19  £. 

Sec.  26,       -           -           -  -    144 
Lowell.    T.  10,  R.  14E. 

Sec.  6,  S.  W.qr.,  -           -  -    256 
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List  op  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan — coniinued. 


LowelL    T.  10,  R.  14  E.  —  (con.)  Feet 

Sec.  7,  near  center  W.  hf.,    -  2:36 

15,  LoweU  Village,      -  -    241 

19,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           -  245 

ao,  center  E.hf.,  R.R.,  -    240 

30,  near  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  marsh,  216 

LoweU  Station,       -           -  -    247 

Iiowell.    T.  11,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.  26,  S.  E.  qr.,  ridge,     -  -    300 

30,  near  center  W.  hf.,    -  2:36 

31,  near  center  W.hf.,  -  266 
36,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  creek,  240 
36,liiU-top,     -           -  -    305 

Lynden.    T.  14,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  1,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -    262 

2,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  264 

3,  mid.  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -    224 

4,  mid.  S.  line,  vallej%  -  245 
4,  S.  E.  comer.  Onion  River,  -    211 

6,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  299 

26,  near  center,           -  -    492 

27,  mid.  S.  line.    -           -  3-52 

28,  mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  278 
30,  near  mid.  W.  Une,  -  4^33 
30,  S.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  305 
35,  N.  E.  comer,  chmxsh,  316 
35,  N.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -    307 

Cascade  River,  below  mill,      -  287 
I^yons.    T.  2,  R.  18  E. 

Lyons  Station,        ...    222 

Sec.    1,  center  E.  line,  R.  R.,  -  207 

1,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  -    291 

l,S.W.qr.,       -           -  194 

1,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -    3139 

2,  S.  W.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  200 

7,  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    273 

8,  mid.  W.  line,  -           -  28.5 

9,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  228 
10,  N.  hf.,  -  -  220 
10,  near  center  S.  line,  -  366 
12,  near  east  line,  -  355 
12,  S.  E.  qr.,  brook,  -  -  218 
23,  mid.  E.  Une,  -  -  321 
23,  mid.  E.  Une,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  355 
28,  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,         -  319 

Xa^nolia.    T.  3,  R.  10  E. 

Magnolia  Station,  •           -  -    340 

Sec   6,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  ^54 

6,  mid.  W.  Une,        -  -    285 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,  flat,           -  286 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    309 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,  AUen's  Creek,  278 

6,  S.E.qr.,    -           -  -    360 

7,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  43^3 
7,  S.  E.  qr.,  road,  -  -  32;3 
7,  S.  E.  qr.,  top  of  ledge,  450 
9,  N.  W.  qr.,  AUen's  Creek,  -    292 

23,  N.  W.qr..      -           -  339 

26,  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    384 

26,  8.  W.  qr.,  summit,     -  441 

28,  S.  W.  qr.,  .           -  -    339 

34,N.W.qr.,      -           -  432 
Jfanitowoc    T.  19,  R.  24E. 

City,  S.  W.  comer,      -           -  65 

Stalaon,       ...  -       7 


Manitowoc.  T.  19,  R.  24  E.  —  (con.)  Feef, 

Sec.  5,  near  W.  line,  -           -  79 

6,  center  S.  W.  qr.,    -           -  69 

7,  N.  W.  qr.,  bridge,      -  4;i 
17,  N.  W.  cor.,  LitUe  ManVoc,  15 

17,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,        -  44 

18,  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  51 

18,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,        -  60 

19,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -           -  53 
Manitowoc  Rapids.    T.  19;  R.  23  E. 

Sec.  2,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  136 

3,  near  S.  E.  comer,  -           -  153 

4,  raid.  E.  line,          -           -  203 
4,  mid.  S.  line,  highland,  213 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,           -  154 

5,  mid.  E.  Une,   -           -  158 

6,  mid.  E.  Une,         -           -  173 

10,  near  N.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  60 

11,  near  N.  line,         -           -  124 

12,  near  mid.  W.  Une,     -  75 

12,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,      -  68 

13,  center  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  68 

13,  near  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  70 
19,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  Kettle's,  166 

19,  mid.  N.  W.  cr.,  river,  -  108 
22,  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,      -  140 

24,  mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,       -  5:i 

25,  N.  W.,qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  53 
32,  center  stream,  -  -  142 
34,  mid.  E.  hf.,  N.  shore  Sil.  L.  150 
34,  center  S.  E.  qr.,      -           -  129 

34,  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,         -  12:3 

35,  near  center,           -           -  111 
Maple  Grove.    T.  20,  R.  21  E. 

ReedsviUe  Station,             -           -  242 

Sec.  6,            -           -           -  328 

6,  S.  W.  comer,         -           -  329 

7,  Serpentine  ridge,       -  304 
12,  S.  E.  comer,           -           -  247 

29,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  296 

30,  near  mid.  W.  line,             -  276 

32,  near  N.  E.  comer,      -  278 

33,  E.  Une,        -           -           -  276 

34,  E.  Une,           -           -  262 

35,  S.  E.  comer,           -           -  240 
^lanle  \^allev 

Sec.  24,  N.  branch  Little  River,  T.  29, 

R.  19  E.,      -           -           -  180 

Sec  24,  Small  Lake,  T.  30,  R.  19  E.,  159 

25,  Little  Peshtigo  Lake,  -  157 

Marshfleld.    T.  16,  R.  19  £. 

Sec.  6,  N.  W.  comer  (ast.),    -  402 

6,  stream,       -           -           -  360 

G,  S.  W.  comer,  -           -  406 

6,  S.  E.  comer,           -           -  4:3:3 

14,  S.  E.  qr ,  Reichart  Quarry,  357 

16,  S.  Une,  Maria  Hotel           -  365 

17,  N  Ime  (est),  R.  R.,  -  371 
17,  S.W.  comer,  liiU,  -           -  442 

20,  near  center,  hiU,    -           -  450 

24,  S.E.qr.,         -           -  424 

25,  N.  Une,  -  -  -  420 
30,  S.  W.  qr.,  Steffer's  quarry,  409 

Calvary  station,  .  -           -           -  36:3 

St  aoud  station,        -           -  349 
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List  of  Elevations  aeotb  Laks  Michigan — cottiinutd. 


Memee.    T.  17,  R.  22  E.  Ftei. 

Sec.   1,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -    17o 

5,  N.  W.  qr.,      -  -  348 
8,  N.  W.  comer,        -           -    a48 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  river,  -  l:i5 

21,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -    248 

21,  center,  stream,  -  175 

Menasha.    T.  20,  K.  17  E. 

Memiflha  station,    - 
Menomonee.    T.  8,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  2,  N.  E.  qr.,  outcrop, 

6,  E.  side  N.  E.  qr.,  - 
8,  outcrop, 
8,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  hill. 

Menomonee  FaUs, 
Sec.  17,  center  N.  hf., 

19,  N.  E.  qr.,  spring, 
JiO,  S.  W.  corner, 

MeaQon.    T.  9,  R.  21  E. 
Me<|Uon  station, 
Thiensville  station,  - 
Sec.   1,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

10,  R.  R.,  - 

lil,  N.  E.  comer,  valley, 

31,  N.  W.  comer, 
82,  N.  line,      - 
Jio,  R.  R.,  -  -  - 
:i*).  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  - 

T.  9,  R.  22E. 

Sec.  r>,  near  N.  E.  comer, 

5,  S.  lino.  R.  R.. 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  river, 
8,  S.  line,  U.  K., 

17.  S.  Un(«,  K.  li., 

20,  mid.  N.  hni\  bank  of  lake, 
20.  N.  W.  comer, 
29,  S.  line,       -  -  - 

32,  8.  line, 
Merton.    T.  8,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.  2.  H  mi.  N.  of  Monches, 

liake  KesHus,    -  -  - 

North  Lake,  -  -  - 

Hi^h  land  E.  of  Pine  Lake,    - 

Hi^h  land  W.  of  I>ine  Lake, 

Kidife  1  mi.  W.  of  Pine  Lake, 

Valley  IJi  mi.  W.  of  Pine  Lake,  -    318 

Metomen.    T.  15,  R.  14  E. 
Six;.  1,  N.  E.  qr..  River's  qiiany,  • 
Reed's  Comers  station. 
Hnuidon  station,     ... 

Michioott    T.  20,  R.  24E. 
River  at  Michicott, 
Sec.   4,  S.  W.  qr.,       - 

8,  8.  hf.of  S.  E.  qr,  T.  21, 

9,  E.  hf.  of  N.  E.  qr..  rivei, 
22.  N.  W.  qr.. 


-  177 

-  193 

-  2)9 
290 

-  au 

213^226 

-  314 

287 

-  279 

92 
88 

-  147 
128 

-  154 
252 

-  172 
107 

-  97 


111 

m 
a*3 

98 

94 

110 

112 

76 

369 
376 
309 
3^ 
345 
359 


Milford.    T 


E. 


32,  S.  W.  qr.,  T.  21, 
pd.    T.  8,  R.  1^ 
Hubbleton  station,  - 
Sec.  21,  mid,  N.  hne,  - 
24,  N.  E.  comer, 
24,  mid.  S.  lin»»,    - 
.'1*1,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarry, 
!W,  e»»nt4»r  >.hf.,  - 
—  T.  7,  R.  14  E. 


407 
421 


22 

60 

126 

11 

108 


211 
260 
2:12 
222 
2^ 
295 


MilfonL    T.  7,  R.  14E.  — (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  6,  S.  E.  qr.,  outlet  of  lake,  -    228 

6,  S.  E.  qr.,  outcrop,        -  252 

MOton.    T.4,  R.  13E. 

Milton  station,        -           •  -    293 

Milton  Junction,          -           -  299 

Ridge  S.  of  Milton  Junction,  •    318 

Sec.  10,  S.  E.  comer,           -  -    216 

22,  center  E.  hf.,  hiU,       -  375 

25,  S.  E.  qr.,    -            -  -    307 

26,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  3<« 
:M  N.  E.  qr.,  -  .  -  2S9 
30,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    255 

Milwaukee.    T  8,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  4,  N.  Hne,  bank  of  lake,  -      87 

4,  mid.  W.  line,              -  9:^ 

4,  center,        -           -  -      K8 

5,  mid.  N.  line,  -            -  76 

5,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      87 

6,  N.  W.  qr.,  Washington  R'd,  78 
5,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,         "  85 

5,  mid.  line  R.  R.,     -  -      84 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  107 
6,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,  117 

6,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    127 

7,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  lc« 

7,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      95 

8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  9:3 
8,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  91 
8,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  79 

8,  center.        -            -  -      70 

9,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  107 
16,  N.  hne,  R.  R.,  -  127 
16,  mid.  line,  bank  of  lake,  •      9:3 

16,  mid.  line.,  R.  R.,        -  94 

17,  near  mid.  N.  hne,  -  M 
17,  mid.  W.  hne,  -  -  73 
17,  mid.  line,  Washington  Road,  91 

17,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      62 

18,  N.  line,  river,             -  52 

19,  N.  line,  river,  -  -  49 
19,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  65 
19.  N.  line.  Good  Hope,  -  90 
19,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  120 
19,  W.  hne,  N.  E.  qr.,  plank  rd.  70 

19,  mid.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  plank-rd.  75 

20,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  95 
20,  W.  hne.  S.  W.  qr.,  -  42 
20,  W.  hne,  river,  -  45 
20,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  114 
20,  center  N.  K.  qr.,         -  120 

20.  mid,  line  Wash.  rd..  -     1<»5 

21.  N.  line,  M.  L.  S.&  W.  R.  R.,  ho 
29,  ctniter  N.  E.  <ir.,  -  70 
29,  W.  hne,  riv*»r.            -  40 

29,  mid.  N.  hne  S.E.  qr.,  -  71 
:30,  N.  W.  A.  R.  R.  A:  (i.  13.  nL,    60 

30,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  •  65 
;30,  N.  hne;  river  -  •  40 
:30,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  102 
:i0,wnU'r,  -  -  50 
:30,  cent».T,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -      55 

31,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  541 
31,  N.  line,  ciwk,  -  -  4) 
31,  mid.  N.  hne  S*.  W.qr.,  W 
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List  of  Elevations  abovs  Lake  Michigan  —  continued. 


Milwaukee.    T.  d,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  31,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      60 

31,  R.  R.  bridge,  Milwaukee  R.,    51 

Lindwiirm  station,         -           -  56 

Sec  32,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -      60 

3;^,  N.  line  bank  of  lake,  -  80 

33,  N.  line  R.  R.,         -  -      73 

33.  N.  W.  comer,             -  73 

3:5,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      74 

3:5,  mid.  N.  E.  qr.,  bank  of  lake,  75 

3:5,  N.  line,  haxi  of  lake,  -      80 

33,  mid.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,    -  75 

MUwaakee.    T.  7,  R.  22  E. 

Sec   3,  N.  line,      -           -  -      95 

3,  N.  W.  comer,            -  92 

3,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    112 

3,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  bank,  105 

3,  mid.  line,  bank,     -  -    108 
.      3,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  bank,  110 

4,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  9J5 
4,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  71 
4,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  64 
4,  W.  line,  river  -  30 
4,  center  S.  W.  qr.,  river,  21 

4,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      59 

5,  N.  line  R.  R.,             -  57 

6,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  59 
5,  mid.  N.  line,  -  59 
5,  N.  W.  comer,  river,  -  37 
5,  W.  line  R.  R.,  -  98 
5,  W.  line,  Green  Bay  rd.,  114 
5,  center,        -           -  -      71 

5,  mid.  line  R.  R.           -  80 

6,  mid.  line,  river,  -  -  36 
6,  N.  line,  Green  Bay  road,  68 
6,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  70 
6,  N.  W.  comer,  -  66 
d,  center  N.  E.  qr.,    -  -      81 

6,  R.  R.  &  Green  Bay  road,  98 

7,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      98 

7,  mid.  line  near  S.  line,  124 

8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  94 
8,  N.  line.  Green  Bay  road,  121 

8,  W.  of  center,             -  155 

9,  Humbolt  Jmiction  •  61 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  84 

River  at  Humbolt  Bridge,  -      15 

Sees.    9,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  60 

9,  center,                   -  -      63 

9,  mid.  W.  line  R.  R.,    -  90 

lO,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -    102 

10,  N.  W.  comer,             -  90 

10,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      47 

10,  mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  78 

10,  center  N.  E.  qr..  Lake  Ave.,  105 

10,  mid.  line.  Lake  Avenue,  -      83 

10,  S.  E.  qr..  Lake  Avenue,  98 

10,  S.  line.  Lake  Avenue,  -      88 

Mitchell.    T.  14,  R.  20  E. 

Sec    2,  near  mid.  S.  line,       -  580 

9,  S.  E.  comer,  high  hill,  -  566 

10,  S.  E.  comer,         -  -    510 

21,  mid.  E.  line,               -  491 

27,  N.  W.  qr.,  Stanley  Creek,     391 


Montpelier.    T.  2:5,  R.  23  E.  Feet, 

Sec,  25,  near  center,           -  -    181 

25,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  138 

Morrison.    T.  21,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  28,  N.  W.  comer.  Dry  Run,  -    2:57 

34,  mid.  W.  line,  stream,  240 

34,  mid.  S.  line,          -  -    284 

Mosel.    T.  16,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.  4,  S.  line  R.  R.,         -  -      51 

5,  mid.  S.  line,  stream,  88 

5,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    112 

16,  imd.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,    51 

16,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,       56 

27,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  50 
Bank  three-qr.  mile  N.  of  pier,  48 

Monnt  Pleasant.    T.  3,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  4,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    150 

4,  near  mid.  S.  line,        -  147 

9,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -    158 

12,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           -  105 

17,  center,  -  -  -  151 
20,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  158 
20,  S.  hf.,         -           -  -    178 

W.  U.  Junction,          -           -  143 

Sec.  21,  S.  E.  qr.,               -  -    126 

22,  S.  E.  qr.,         -           -  95 

23,  E.hf.,        .           -  -    120 

25,  N.  W.  comer,             -  141 

26,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      92 

28,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  129 
30,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  168 
30,  N.  W.  qr.,  Wmdsor,  203 

'"—'  T.  3,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  5,  S.  line,        -           -  -      45 

19,  S.  E.  comer,               -  80 

19,  N.  E.  qr.,    -         -  -      78 

20,  S.  line,            -           -  40 

21,  Racine  Junction,  -  -  43 
Vaughn's  Quarry,  -  -  58 
Ilorhck's  quarry,  -  -  -  46 
Sec.  :52,  center,           -           -  38 

32,  S.  line,        -           -  -      40 
Mnkwona^o.    T.  5,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.   6,  mareh,       -           -  -    305 

14,  S.  W.  comer,              -  3:55 

Mukwonago  village,           -  -    276 

Mnskego.    T.  5.  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  13,  raid.  E.  line,  -           -  205 

13,  mid.  S.  line,           -  -    227 

33,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  191 
Muskego  lake,       -           -  -    191 

Newark.    T.  1,  R.  11  E. 

Sec.    1,  N.  E.  qr.,  spring,       -  258 

1,S.  W.qr.,           -  -    ;562 

3,  N.  W.qr.,      -            -  328 

10,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    342 

11,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  -  ;i57 
11,  S.  W.  qr.,  hill,  -  -  379 
13,  W.  line  near  mid.,  -  313 
13,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    26:5 

13.  S.  E.  qr.,  flat,             -  193 

14,  N.  W.qr.,              ^  -    305 

14,  S.  W.qr.,       -           -  3:51 

15,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    296 

16,  S.  E.  comer  of  S.  W.  qr.,       244 
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List  of  Elevations  abovk  Lake  Michigan  —  continued. 


Newark.    T,  1,  B.  11  E.  —  (con.)     Feet. 

Sec.  16,  S.  W.  qr.,  Coon  creek,  -    183 

20,  mid.  S.  line,  ridge,     -  318 

24,  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  -    196 

25,  center  W.  lif.,  -  252 
25.  S.  E.  qr.,    -            -  -    274 

28,  N.  E.  qr.,  creek,         -  190 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarry,  -  -  222 
81,  center  E.  hf,  -  -  222 
31,  near  center,  -  -  26i3 
31,  W.  of  center,             -  275 

31,  W.  hf,       .           -  -    249 

32,  center,            -           -  281 

33,  near  center,           •  -    207 

33,  mid.  W.  line,  -  220 
3^3,  Iwttora  of  outcrop,  -    245 

34,  center,  ridge,  -           -  207 

35,  center,  creok,         -  -    144 
New  Berlin.    T.  6,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  21,  mid.  N.  hf,    -           -  291 

22,  general  level  E^    -  -    3:i6 
32,  N.  W.  comer,  Prospect  hill,    344 
New  Denmark.    T.  22,  K.  22  E. 

Sec.    7,  N.  E.  qr..  Two  Rivers,  -    218 

17,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,     -  295 

A?8,  near  N.  W.  comer,  -    328 

;i5,  S.  W.  qr.,  Kettle  range,  307 
New  Holstein.    T.  17,  R.  20l:. 

Sec.  30,  8.  W.  qr.,       -           -  484 

32,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    402 

34,  N.  W.  qr.,      -       .    -  426 
Newton.    T.  18,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.  1,  N.  Une,  R.  R.,      -  -      77 

4,'  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  1*90 

12,  N.  line  R.  R.,          -  -    79 

13.  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  85 
17,  -  -  -  -  166 
2:i,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  80 
26,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  74 
27  cnjek  "  *  57 
:io;  mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  140 
34,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -      77 

Norway.    T.  4,  R.  20  E. 

Wind  lake,             -           -  -    190 

Sec.    8,  N.  line,          -           -  198 

8,  S.  line,        -            -  -    198 

IH,  S.  E.  comer,    -           -  221 

19,  S.  W.  comer,        •  -    224 

Oak  Creek.    T.  5,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    1,  N.  line,  hasik  of  lake,  -      80 

1,  N.  W.  comer,             -  75 

2,  mid.  N.  line,          -  •      90 
2.  N.  line  R.  R.,             -  96 

2,  mid.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    112 

3,  mid.  N.  Une,              -  122 

3,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      96 

4,  mid.  X.  line,               -  115 
4.  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -    149 

4,  N.  W.  comer,        -  161 

5,  mid.  N.  Une,               -  149 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.. 

Lake  station,      •  -154 
5,  mid.  N.  Une  W.  hf.  N,  W. 

qr.,        -           -  -160 


Oak  Creek.  T.  5,  R.  22  E.— (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  5,  N.  W.  comer,             -  152 
6,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,    -    164 

6,  mid.  W.  Une,             -  161 

6,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    158 

6,  N.  W.  comer,  -  1H.> 
6,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,    -    205 

6,  mid.  W.  Une,              -  210 

7,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  160 
7,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  175 
7,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  170 
7,  N.  W.  comer,  -  195 
7,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,   -    180 

7,  mid.  W.  line,              -  175 

8,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  l;« 
8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  150 
8,  N.  UneR.  R.,  -  -  147 
8,  N.  W.  comer,             -  155 

8,  near  mid.  S.  line,    -  -    129 

9,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.i  96 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  111 
9,  mid.N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  155 
9,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    1;U 

10,  N.  Une,  Oak  creek,     -  71 

10,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -      80 

10,  mid.  N.  Une.              -  119 

10,  mid.  N.  Une,  N.  W.  qr.,  -    i:« 

10,  N.  W.  comer,             -  82 

11,  N.  line.  Oak  creek.  -  -  45 
11,  N.  line,  Chicago  road,  •  74 
11.  N.  Une,  R.  R.,  -  5V1 
11.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  111 
11,  N.  W.  comer.  -  82 
11,  center,  Oak  Creek  station,       Wi 

11,  mid.  line,        -           -  l')7 

12,  N.  Une,  bank  of  lake.  -  nJ 
12,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  84 
12,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  65 
14,  N.  line,  Chicago  road,  lUS 
14,  mid.  N.  Une  IS .  W.  qr.,  -      X9 

14,  N.  W.  comer,             -  1«j5 

15,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr,  -  91 
15,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  96 
15,  N.  W.  comer.  -  -  Krj 
15,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  c,r.,  126 
15,  mid.  W.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  J<S 
15,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  101 

15,  center,        -          -  -    112 

16,  N.  line,  Oak  Creek.  -  77 
16,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  77 
16,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  91 
16,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  li:; 
16.  N.  W.  comer.  -  142 
16,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  VU 
16,  mid.  W.  Une.             -  1.% 

16.  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  -    1*22 

17,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  V,M) 
17,  mid.  N.  Une,  R.  R..  -  129 
17,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  13i> 
17,  N.  W.  comer.  -  -  140 
17,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  125 
17.  mid.  W.  Une,  -  -  130 
17,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr..  140 
17.  mid.  W.  Une  S.  hf.  S?VV.  qr.,  l.Vi 
17.  mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr..  -    116 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan  —  con^tnwerf. 


Oak  Creek.    T.  5,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  18,  N.  W.  comer,            -  160 

20,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    125 

20,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  143 

2(),  N.line,  R.  K.,       -  -    116 

20,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr,  130 

20,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    140 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  Ill 

21,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    121 

22,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  104 

22,  n»id.  N.  line,  -  -  83 
2:3.  N.  line,  R.  R.,           -  105 

23,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  111 
23,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr..  103 
23,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  119 
23,  mid.  line,  R.  R.,  -  HO 
2:3,  mid.  line,  Chicago  road,  -  116 
23,  cent.  N.  hf.  S.E.  qr..  Ch.  rd.,  127 
26,  N.  line,  Chicago  load,  -    117 

26,  mid.  line,  Chicago  road,  128 

27,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      85 

27,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  94 

28,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  87 
28,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  108 
28,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  99 
28,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  94 
28,  center,       .           -  -    106 

28,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  112 

29,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  108 
29,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  100 
29,  mid.  N.  line  N.W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  Ill 
29,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    111 

29,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  105 

30,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  110 
30,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  113 
30,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  124 
30,  N.  W.  comer,  -  120 
30,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  110 
30,  mid.  W.  line,             -  132 

30,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    1:36 

31,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  133 
31,  mid.  N.  line.  -  -  136 
31,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  147 

31,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    150 

32,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  145 
32,  mid.  N.line.  -  -  135 
32,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  105 

32,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    119 

33,  itid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  100 
33,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  110 
33,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  125 

33,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    133 

34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  87 
34,  mid.  K  line,  -  -  88 
34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  88 
34,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  94 
34,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  92 
34,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  85 
34,  mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  88 
34,  center,       -           -  -      81 

34,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  79 
do,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    105 

35,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  95 
35,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  91 
85,  N.  W.  comer,           -  86 


Oak  Creek.    T.  5,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

»Sec.  35,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -      77 

a5,  mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  80 

35,  center,  -  -  -  78 
a5,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  96 

36,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  114 
36,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  104 
36,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -  102 
36,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  118 
36,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  121 
36,  S.  line,  R.  R.  station,  117 
36,  Chicago  rd.  on  Comity  line,  110 
36,  S.  E.  comer,           -  -    130 

Top  of  bank  (Sec.  31,  T.  5,  R.  23),       80 

Oak  Grove.    T.  11,  R.  15  E. 

Horioon  Junction,    -           -  -    306 

Minnesota  Junction,    -           -  348 

Rolling  Prairie  station,       -  -    363 

Juneau  station,           -           -  335 

Oakland.    T.  6,  R.  13  E. 

Lake  Ripley,    -           -           -  239 

Red  Cedar  lake,     -           -  -    2:3:3 

Sec.  4,  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    266 

5,  S.  half,           -           -  280 

7,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    271 

13,  mid.  W.  line  N.W.  qr.,  -    34^3 

16,  S.  E.  comer,   -           -  330 

18,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  -    246 

19,  near  N .  W.  comer,    -  264 

19,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  251 
19,S.  W.qr..  -  -  2:34 
25,  near  N.  W.  comer,  -  363 
25,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  270 
28,  mid.  E.  line,  -  -  253 
28,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  227 
30,  S.  W.qr.,              -  -    2o7 

30,  near  center  S.  W.  qr.,  253 

31,  S.  W.qr.,              -  -    214 

31,  S.  lines.  W.qr.,        -  210 
Oconomowoc.    T.  8,  R.  17  E. 

LacLaBeUe,          -           -  -    273 

Oconomowoc  station,   -           -  283 

Osceola.    T.  14,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  1,  mid.  W.  line.         -  -    500 

4,  N.  E.  qr.,  cross  roads,  458 

11,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    45:i 

13,  Long  Lake,     -           -  44:3 

30,  E.  hf.,  pond,          -  -    413 

32,  N.line,           -           -  518 

34,  general  level,         -  -    504 

35,  N.  hf..  Canton,          -  566 
Palmyra.    T.  5,  R.  16  E. 

Palmyra  station,     -           -  -    260 

Sec.  20,  E.  hf.,            -          -  206 

20,  N.  W.qr..             -  -    278 

22.  S.  E.  qr.,        -           -  290 

23,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    271 

28,  N.line,           -           -  241 

29,  S.  E.  qr.  -  -  -  2*20 
81,  center,  -  -  221 
32,  W.  line,     -           -  -    221 

Paris.    T.  7,  R.  21E. 

Sec.  18.  center,  prairie,           -  191 
Pensankee.    T.  27,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  23,  N.  bnmch,  Pensaukee  road,  139 
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Pensankee.  T.  27,  R.  19  E.  —  (con.)  Fe^t. 

Sec.  85,  Pensaukee  river,         -  128 

Pewankee.    T.  7,  R.  19  E. 

Pewaukee  I^ake,      -           -  -    263 

Pewaukee  station,       -           -  263 

I.  N.  Stewart's  place,         -  -    316 

Sec.   1,  center,            -           -  262 

12,  highland,   -           -  -    a58 

12,  mid.  S.  line,    -           -  268 

13,  mid.  N.  hf.,  -  -  254 
16,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  284 
26,  quarry,  -  -  -  248 
26,  railroad  croflsinff,  -  248 
32.  W.  hf.,       -           -  -    330 

Pierce.    T.  24,  R.  24  E. 

Gen.  level,  E.  of  Casco  viUag^e,  203 

Sec.  28,  center,  high  bluff,  -  -    188 

28,  river,  -  -  -  30 
32,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -44 
32,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  Wilmot's 

quarry^,              -           -  126 

32,  N.  E.  qr.,  outcrop,  -      61 

32,  N.  E.  qr.,  above  outcrop,  77 

33,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  179 
Pierce.    T.  24,  R.  25  E. 

4}4  miles  S.  W.  of  Ahnapee,  -  144 

Bank  at  Alaska,     -           -  •      58 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  qr.,      -           -  141 

31,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -      99 
Pleasant  Prairie.    T.  1,  R.  22  E. 

Kenosha  Junction,       -           -  101 

Pleasant  Prairie  station,     -  -    119 

Eau  Pleine  river,  near  state  line,  77 

Sec.  1,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -      50 

1,  mid.  W.  line,             -  70 

1,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -      44 

2,  mid.  S.  hnc  S.  W.  qr.,  ia5 
4,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  100 
4,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  101 
7,  W.  line,  -  -  -  106 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  railroad,  101 

10,  W.  line,     -           -  -120 

16,  W.  line,          -           -  150 

16,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -      98 

18,  Eau  Pleine  river,        -  73 

20,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  -      97 

24,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           -  72 

29,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -      95 

32,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  90 
32,  center  E.  hf.,  railroad,  -  93 
3Ji,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  1^14 
a'>,  40  roilH  W.  of  mid.,  S.  line,   160 

Pleasant  Prairie.    T.  1,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.,  lN>ach  I,  -      26 

18,  S.  E.  qr.,  beach  II,     -  39 

31,  S.  W.  qr..  beacli  III,  •      64 

Beach  I,  neiu*  «tut.»  Une,          -  34 

Beach  II,  near  «tate  line,   -  -      55 

Plvmonth.    T.  2,  R.  11  E. 

Hanover  Junction,       -           -  209 

Sec.   1.  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    261 

9,  N.  E.  comer,  railroad,  225 

2«,  raid.  W,  Une,        -  -    3i>5 

»{,  N.  E,  comer,              -  Si2 

35,  mid.  W.  Une,        -  -    412 


Plymouth.    T.  15,  R.  21  E. 
rlvmouth  station, 
Red  Clay,  E.  of  PlymouUi, 
Sec.  3,  "S.  W.  qr.,      - 
16,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  - 
31,  S.  line,  Onion  river. 


Feet, 
262 

252 
2V2 


32,  S.  E.  qr.,  Ist  Kettle  Ridge,    3i>9 

33,  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,    -  -    340 

34,  S.  Une,  railroad  crossing,  224 
36,  S.  E.  comer,  hill,  -  -    253 

Polk.    T.  10.  R.  19  E. 

Cedar  Creek  village,    -           -  481 

Cedar  Lake,           -           -  -    442 

SchleiaingerviUe  station,         -  474 

Ackerville  station,  -           -    *  -    4^^0 

Sec.  6,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  448 

6,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    4^ 

6,  N.  E.  comer.  -           -  594 

33,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    535 
Porter.    T.4,  R.  HE. 

Sec.   1,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    284 

3,  N.  E.  qr..  Catfish  river,  196 

3,  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -    265 

3,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,      -  196 

5,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    247 

5,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  261 

6,  mid.  E.  line,  -  -  261 
9,  N.  W.  or.,  -  -  250 
9,  mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    200 

Portland.    T.  9,  R.  13  E. 

Crawfish,  E.  of  Portland,        -  214 

Sec.   1,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    250 

6,  N.  W.  qr.,      -           -  296 

6,  N.  W.  qr.,  marsh,  -    2nG 

6,  center  W.  hf.,            -  IMM 

7,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  mar^h,    276 

8,  mid.  W.  hf.,  stream,  -    259 

17,  near  mid.  S.  line,  marsh,  241 

18,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    2^W 

18,  N.  W.  comer,            -  297 

19,  N.  W.  qr.,  marsh,  -  244 
27,  N.  hf.,  -  -  2V3 
27,  N.  W.  qr..  Crawfish,  -  221 
27,  top  of  conglomerate,  2<)*J 
25>,  center  E.  hf.,  -  -  2.59 
29,  near  S.  line,  -  -  279 
31,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  290 
31,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  270 
31,  N.  W.  corner,  -  -  340 
31,  S.  E.  comer,               -  im 

34,  mid.  N.  Uiio  N.  W.  qr.,  -  :«?0 
:{5,  S.  \V.  qr.,       .            -  219 

35,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    214 

36,  mid.  X.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  295 
Preble.    T.  24,  R.  21  K. 

Top  of  beach  Une,  1  mi.  E.  of  Given 

Bav.        -           -           -  -      14 

Sec.  '26.  mid.  E.  line,  -           -  1.52 

27,  fork  of  n);v<l8.         -  -      25 

:U,  mid.  of  \V.  Une,         -  11 

:U,  N.  W.  qr.,              -  -      59 

iU,  top  of  highland,         -  1">5 

34,  ct»nt4»r,  highhuid,    -  -    144 

35,  S.  E.  qr.,  gen.  level  of  high- 
land,    ...  157 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
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Preble.    T.  24,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  86,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    189 

36,  mid.  N.hf.,    -           -  180 

9,  S.  hf.,  T.  2:3,         -  -      91 

Randall.    T.  1,  R.  19  E. 

Lake  Elizabeth,      -           -  -    196 

Sec.  18,  Power's  Lake,            -  265 

18,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    282 

19,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  289 
21,  E.  hf.,  R.  R.,         -  -    201 

85,  mid.  8.  hf.,     -           -  298 

86,  S.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  -    340 
Rantoul.    T.  19,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  4,  mid.  E.  line  (est.),       -  271 

Hilbert  Station,      -            -  -    250 

School  house  S.  of  Hilbert,     -  301 

Raymond.    T.  4,  R.  21  E. 

Sec,   7,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    20:3 

18,  S.  W.  comer,             -  2:38 

21,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    179 

36,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,       -  89 

Red  River.    T.  25,  R.  23  E. 

Mayville  beds  in  N.  part  of  town,  163 

Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -     186 

21,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,         -  .  i;38 

21,  8.  E.  qr.,  smooth  tliin  beds,   1^38 

22,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  168 
22,  mid.  S.  line,  hig^hland,  249 
2:3,  8.  line  8.  W.  qr.,  swamp,  176 
24,  8.  line  S.  W.  qr.  (?),  outcrop,  268 
27,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  20:3 
3:3,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  125 

84,  N.  W.  qr.  N.  fine,  stream,  144 

85,  N.  W.  comer,  highland,  -  274 
36,  N.  E.  comer,  gen.  level,  285 

Rhine.    T.  16,  R.  21  E. 

Elkhart  Station,     -           -  -    362 

Sec.    1,  mid.  N.  E.  qr.,           -  341 

13,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    211 

18,  center  E.  hf.,  R.  R.,  316 

19,  8.  E.  qr.,  summit,  -  426 
24,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  327 
3:3,  8.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    300 

Richfield.    T.  9,  R.  19  E. 

Richfield  Station,   -           -  -    381 

Sec.    3,  mid.  E.  line,               -  413 

3,  20  rods  W.  of  mid.  E.  line,  542 

4,  mid.  E.  line,  -  -  528 
10,  mid.  E.  line,  -  -  530 
1.5,  8.  E.  comer,  -  -  4:30 
22,  8.  line.  Bark  river,  -  367 
22,  8.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  498 
26,  N.  E.qr..  -  -  379 
36,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  429 
36,  E.  line  of  8.  E.  qr.,    -  300 

Ripon.    T.  16,  R.  14  E. 

Kipon  Station,        -           -  -    352 

Clfiff,  W.  of  road,       -           -  341 

City.     Falls  under  tressel  bridge,  3:32 

Top  of  St.  P.,  near  limekiln,  351 

Top  of  Hill,  W.  of  Umekiln,  373 

St.  Petere,  W.  of  last,  -    a58 

Gooni>»  quarry,  bottom,          -  370 

r.    2,  (eat.),  8.  E.  comer,  -    309 

19,  mid.  W.  line,         -  304 


Ripon.    T.  16,  R.  14  E.  —  (con.)       Feet. 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  -  327 

20,  N.  W.  of  center,  quarry,  400 

20,  Uttle  W.  of  center,           -  397 

20,  near  mid.  8.  line,        -  350 

20,  8.  W.  qr.  of  8.  E.  qr.,       -  ;i51 

20,  N.  E.  qr.  of  8.  W.  qr.,  881 

21,  Quany  8.  W.  of  Mr.  Starr's,  364 
26,  N.  W.  qr.,                  -  366 

28,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -  370 

29,  N.  E.  qr.  near  center,  350 
29,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  limestone,  370 
29,  20  rods  8.  of  last,  -  -  341 
35, 8.  E.  qr.,  -  -  364 
36,  8.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -           -  343 

Rochester.    T.  3,  R.  19  £. 

Sec.  2,  mid.  8.  Hne,    -           -  2aS 

14,  N.  E.  qr.,  river,     -           -  187 

15,  8.  E.  qr.,  bluff,  -  276 
15,  mid.  8.  hne  8.  E.  qr.,  200 

Rock.    T.  2,  R.  12  E. 

Afton          -           -           -           -  206 

Sec.  7,  N.  E.  qr.,  summit,  306 

8,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  mareh,  265 

20.  mid.  W.  hne,  Bass  creek  flat  laS 

21,  mid.  W.  line,         -           -  206 
Rockland.    T.  19,  R.  21  E. 

Rockland  ledge,      -           -           -  300 

Sec.  4,  8.  E.  qr.,  outcrop,       •  310 

4,  mid.  E.  line,      -               -  258 

Rockland.    T.  22,  R.  20,  E. 

Sec.  3,  N.  bf.,       -           -           -  22 

3,  8.  E.  (jr.  E.  of  east  river,  30 
14,  mid.  L.  line,  base  of  ledge,  267 
24,  mid.  E.hf.,  level  above  ledge  320 

Rosendale.    T.  16,  R.  15  E. 

Rosendale  station,              -           -  313 

West  Rosendale  station,          -  304 

Rubicon  station,                  -           -  440 

Sec.   4,  8.  W.  qr.,       -           -  2«8 

4,  8.  W.  qr.,  quarry,  -  278 
28,  N.  W.  qr.,  river,  -  271 
32,  8.  E.  comer,             -  345 

RnsselL    T.  16,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  81,  W.  lineN.  W.  qr.,  Sheb.  riv.  325 

36,  E.  line  8.  E.  qr.,  hill,         -  244 

Salem.    T.  1,  R.20E. 

Salem  station,             -           -  198 

Fox  river  station,    -           -           -  200 

Fox  river  at  Wilmot,               -  154 

Sec.  32,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -           -  161 

Sankville.    T.  11,  R.  21  E. 

Saukville  station,         -           -  181 

Sec.   2,  E.  line  8.  E.  qr.,    -           -  249 

26,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarry,       -  212 

34,  mid.  8.  line,  outcrop,         -  187 

35,  8.  Une,  R.  R.  crossmg,  181 
Scbleswig.    T.  17,  R.  21  E. 

Rockville,               -           -           -  286 
Sheboygan  river  under  bridge  be- 
tween Rockville  and  Kiel,          -  272 
Kiel  station,                -           -  ^m 
Sec.  6,  N.  E.  qr.,  gen.  level,         -  295 
17,  N.  W.  comer,  gen.  level,  iVsO 
20,  N.  W.qr.,      -           -  859 
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Scott    T.  13,  R.  20  E.  Feet. 

Sec.  9.  Stanley  creek,    -        -  ;I24 

10,  ...    326 

19,  Tamarac  swamp,        •  392 

27,  mid.  N.  line,  -    :32^! 

27,  Stanley  creek,             -  25^ 

Scott     T.  24,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  7,  W.  hf.,  Cowlea  weU,  -    124 

19,  fest.),          -            -  -    222 
Scott  T.  24,  R.  21  E. 

Top  of  Mayville  beds,         -  -      70 

Sec.  12,  (>utctY)p,  Cincinnati,     -  73 

24,E.hf.,         -           -  -    ie>i 

Sevastopol.    T.  28,  R.  26  E. 

Racine  limerttone  near  WbitefiBh  bay,  33 

Sandbank,  R.  27,  £.,  Whiiefiab  bay,    15 

Sec.  10,  S.  W.  qr.,  gen.  level,  -    127 

18,  S.  line,            -           -  80 

20,  bank,         -           -  -    193 

21,  N.  E.qr.,        -           -  1:^3 

27,  S.  W.  qr.  (est),  ridge,  100 

28,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    116 

28,  8.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  56 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,       -        -  -    155 
3:3,  S.  E.  qr.,  hill,             -  62 

Sheboyi^an.    T.  1^,  R.  23  E. 

Sheboygan  po«t -office,             -  53 
Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  R.  R. 

station,                -           -           -  5 

Lake  Shore  R.  R.  station,       •  7 

Lighthouse  point,  bank  of  lake,     -  46 

Sec.  4,  near  N.  E.  comer  R.  R.,  60 

4.  mid.  N.  line,     -         -  85 

6,  mid.  S.  line,  Sheboygan  riv.,    74 

6,  S.  E.  comer,  highland,      -  149 

7,  center,  N.  hf.,  Kabe's  quarry,  73 
9,  S.  E.  qr..  Roth's  quarry,    -  17 

River  opposite  quany,             -  13 

See.  10,  near  center,           -           -  55 

10,  n(!ar  center,  R.  R.  crossing,  4<) 

10,  Pigeon  river  above  dam,  -  16 
16,  N.  hf.,  rising  to  W.,  25 
16,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  126 
21,  near  center,  highland,  -  127 
30,  N.  E.  qr.,  gen.  level,  111 
$3,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,         -  58 

34,  mid.  N.  W.  qr.,          -  62 

Sbeboymn  Falls.    T.  15,  R.  22  E. 

DeccaStation,  -  -  179 

Shebovgan  Falls  Station,    -  -      85 

School  house,  -  -  118 

Sec    2,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,        2</2 

11,  N.  E.  romer,  -  -  199 

12,  mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  122 
18. 8.  W.  comer,  -  -  190 
21,  near  center,  saw  mill,  139 
24,  N.  E.  comer.  -  -  116 
27,  mid.    E.    line  8.    E.  qr., 

stream,        -  •  93 

27,  near  center,  hill,     -  -159 

.35,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.  crossing,        96 

35,  S.  W.  qr.,  Sheboygan  nver,  129 

Shermaii.    T.  13,  R.  21  E. 
Onion  river,  «  •  •    212 


I  Sherman.  T.  13,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 
Sec  25,  quarter    mile    from  White 

Cedar  swamp,    •  -    473 

27,  W.  hf.,  highland.  -    3:^9 
34,  N.  W.  comer,  (est.),  -  218 

Shields.    T.  9,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.  32,  quany,       -           -  -    214 
Somen.    T.  2,  R.  22  E. 

Sec    1,  mid.  S.  hne  8.  E.  qr.,  44 

3,  8.  W.  qr..  Pike  river,  -    :^^) 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,  -  131 
4,  mid.  8.  line.  R.  R.,  -  124 
9,  mid.  8.  hne,  R.  R.,    -  118 

10,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -      *<) 

16,  mid.  8.  hne.  R.  R.,    -  hXi 

21,  mid.  S.  hne,  R.  R.,  -    ltr9 

28,  mid.  8.  line,               -  lol 
34,  center,        ...    129 

Somers.    T.  2,  R.  23E. 

Kenosha  Station,         -           -  40 

Sec   5,  8.  W.  comer,             -  5i) 

7,  S.  hne,  R.  R.,        -  -      ^5 

18,  8.  hne,  R.  R.,            -  50 

19,  center,  R.  R.,              -  45 
19. 8.  hne,  R.  R.,        -  -      40 

Sprine  Prairie.    T.  3,  R.  18  E. 

Smithes  quarry,       -            -  -    1S8 

Sec.  5,  S.  W.  qr.,  highland,  -  40l 

7  and  8.  average,       •  -    'MO 

8,  8.  W.  qr.,  -  -  2:U 
17  and  18,  average,     -  -    370 

20,  mid.  W.  hne,             -  :Vr2 

26,  E.  hf,         -           -  -    2<H 

27,  8.  W.  comer,  stream,  2*4 

29,  center,        -           -  -    3^2 
34,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream.     -  245 

SprinflT  Valley.    T.  2,  R.  10  E. 

Orfo'rd  Station,        -            -  -    313 

Sec  2,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    D'A) 

3,  N.  hne  of  N.  E.  qr.,  -  41S 

3,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    ;m 

3,  8.  W.  qr.  of  8.  W.  qr.,  314 

4,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -  2^)1 
4,  -  -  -  :^W 
4,  8.  W.  qr.,  flat,  -  -  253 
4,  S.  E.  qr.  of  8.  E.  qr.,  :U2 

9,  center,  -  -  -  .^21 
11,  N.  E.qr.,  -  -  4-.r{ 
11,  8.  W.  qr.,              •  -    :U2 

11,  hill,     -            -            -  3% 

12,  center  N.  hf.,       -  -    :W9 
12,  8.  E.  qr.,  flat.             -  2<i 

12,  outcrou,     -           -  .    :ii>i 

13,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  :Mm) 
15.  8.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    321 

17,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  215 

18,  S.  W.  qr..  Taylor's  Creek,      2«4 

19,  N.  W.  comer.        -  -    23) 

21,  N.  E.  qr.  of  X.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.  2:«6 
24,  E.  hne  of  8.  E.  qr.,  -    4()5 

28,  N.  E.qr.,       -           -  2^W 
83,  8.  E.  qr.,  -           •  ^    2M 
34,  N.   W..  qr..  Galena   lime- 
stone,    ...    ,^) 

34,  N.  W.  qr.,  summit,     -  3^4 
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List  of  Elevations  aboyb  Lake  Michigan —con^iitueel. 


Spring  Valley.  T.21,  R.13E.— (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  :34.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    336 
Stockbridge.    T.  19,  R.  19  E. 

¥oA  in  roods  going  to  Chilton  and 

Sherwood,           -  -    397 
Three  miles  N.  of  Stockbridge  vil- 
lage,      -          -  -    388 
Two  miles  N.  of  Stockbridge  yilla«:e,  383 
One  and  a  half  miles  N.  of  Stock- 
bridge  Tillage,    -  -    358 
Four  corners  N.  of  Stockbridge  vil- 
lage,     -           -  -    214 
Stockbridge  village,    -           -  281 
Sec.  28,  mid.  N.  One  N.  W.  qr.,        399 

Slnr^eon  Bay.    T.  27,  R.  26  E. 

Top  of  hill  N.  of  Sturgeon  Bay  vil- 
lage,     -  ^        -  -    113 
Sec.  5,  junction  Racine  and  Coral 

beds,           -           -  68 

5,  top  of  rock,           -  -      75 

5,  valley,            -           -  44 

9,  E.  hf,  ridge,          -  -      62 

9,  S.  W.  qr.,  top  of  rock,  44 

9,  S.  E.  qr.,  top  of  rock,  -      61 
Sngar  Creek.    T.  3,  K.  16  E. 

Sec.    4,  8.  W.  qr.  W.  line,  -    353 

5,  Holden  8  Lake,           -  325 

5,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    367 
9,  near  center,                -  340 

23,  N.  W.  comer,  creek,  -    312 

36,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    420 

36             -           -           -  450 

Summit.'   T.  7,  R.  17E. 

Silver  liake,            -           -  -    278 

Kemahbin,      -           -           -  289 

Sumner.    T.  5,  R.  13  E. 

Lake  Koshkonong,             -  -    184 

Sec    7,  center  S.  hf,  creek,     -  188 

18,  near  center,           -  -    228 

Taycheedab.    T.  16,  R.  18  E. 

Lake  Winnebago,  .           -  -    162 
Sec.  5,  mid.  K  line  N.  W.  qr.,         305 

6,  centre,  -  -  -  :386 
22,  S.  W.  comer,  hill,  -  450 
22,  jnid.  N.  Une,  -  -  438 
25,  N.  line,  hills,  -  -  408 
25,  N.  line,  vallevs,  -  -  358 
29,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  341 

32,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -  -    219 

Trenton.    T.  11,  R.  20  E. 

Newburg,  outcrop  on  river,  -    225 

S*^.   6,  mid.  E.  fine,  -           -  314 

12,  mid.  S.  line,          -  -    342 

14,  (V)  hill,  -  -  345 
2.5,N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    299 

Troy.    T.4,  R.  17E. 

Sec.  2,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    253 

10,  S.  E.  comer,  R.  R.,    -  317 

11,  E.  hf.  center,  -  -  313 
11,  S.W.  qr.,  Castleman's  quany,  233 

15,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  29o 
22,  R.  R.  crossing,  -  300 
27,  centre  N.  hf..  stream,  -    273 

33,  mid.  S.  fine,  hiU,        -  310 


Turtle.    T.  1,  R.  13  E.  Feet. 

Crest  of  hill  E.  of  Beloit,    -  -    405 

Sec.  5,  level  Rock  praiiie,      -  217 

9,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    227 

9,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  225 

13,  S.  E.qr.,    -           -  -    330 

13,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  306 

15,  N.  E.  comer,  -           -  222 

16,  center,  -  -  -  223 
19,  center,            -           -  202 

21.  mid.  S.  fine,          -  -    228 

22,  N.  W.qr.,  -  -  270 
22,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  280 
22,  N.  hf.,  near  R.  R.  cut,  302 
22,  bottom  of  Galena  Exposure,  246 

22,  summit  of  hill,       -  -    276 

23,  N.  E.qr.,        -           -  280 

28,  mid.  E.  line,           -  -    325 

29,  near  center,  -  -  218 
31,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    211 

31,  N.  of  center,  -           -  188 

32,  center  N.  hf.,  -  -  229 
3:3,  N.  E.  comer,  -           -  266 

TwoRivcM.    T.  20,  R.  24E. 

Sec.  22,  N.  W.  qr.,            -  -      53 

River  at  Neshoto,       -           -  29 

R.  R.  crossing  near  Two  Rivers,  -      14 

Utica.    T.  17,  R.  15  E. 

Pickett's  station,    -           -  -    266 

Pickett's  Quarxy,         -           -  242 

McFarland's  quarry,          -  -    264 

risk's  comers,             -           -  259 

Flat  E.  of  Rush  Lake,       -  -    235 

Union.    T.  4,  R.  10  E. 
Evansville  station,  ...    325 

Sec.  1,  N.  W.  comer,            -  321 


1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 

10 
12 
12 
13 
14 
18 
18 
19 
19 
22 
26 
26 
29 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
31 


N.  E.  qr.  of.  N.  E.  qr.,  mill,  238 

N.W.  comer,        -  -    336 

N.  W.  qr.,      -           -  3:39 

N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    288 

N.  W.  qr.,      -           -  379 

N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    379 

N.  W.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  400 

W.  hf.,  marsh,      -  -    377 

S.  W.  comer,             -  427 

N.  W.  qr.,             -  .    442 

W.  hf.,  Union  village,  375 

N.  W.  qr.,  hill,      -  -    412 

near  center,    -           -  298 

N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    203 

center  E.  hf.,  -           -  339 

mid.  W.  line,  stream,  -    382 

S.  W.  qr.,  flat,           -  368 

S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    391 

N.  W.  comer,            -  382 

(est.)          -           .  -407 

S.  E.  qr.,        -           -  3;34 

near  N.  E.  comer,  -    389 

center  S.  hf.,  flat,       -  367 

S.  E.  qr.,  well,      -  -    402 

S.  W.  qr.,  vaUey,       -  345 

near  center  W.  line,    .  -    336 

N.  E.  qr.,        -           *  3S3 

N.  E.  qr.,  smnmit,  -    423 

S.  W.  qr..       -           -  290 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lakb  Michioas— cow^mw^rf. 


Union.    T.  4,  R,  10  E.  —  (con.)  Fee/. 

Sec.  83,  near  center  stieaan,  •    352 

34,  near  N.  W.  comer,    •  400 
Vernon.    T.  5,  R.  19  E. 

Fox  river  at  Big  Bend,           -  268 

Sec  10,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    359 

11,N.W.  comer,            -  JJ69 

28,  vaUey,        -           -  -    291 

Washin^n.    T.  11,  R.  22  E. 

Highland  N.  of  Port  Washington,     108 

Top  of  bank  N.  of  Port  Washinigrton,    1 15 

mu  W.  of  Port  Washington,  -    159 

Port  Washington  station,        -  87 

Port  Washington,  beach  formation,      40 

Sec.  4,  N.  line,      -           -  -    144 

9,  N.  line,          -           -  157 

9,  center  N.  E.  qr.,   -  -     128 

9,  center,            -           -  172 

16,  N.  line,      -           -  -    127 

16,  Sauk  river,      -           -  87 

30,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  226 
32,  center,            -           -  108 

Waterford.    T.  4,  R.  19  E. 
Fox  river  above  dam  at  Waterford,    246 

General  level  E.  of  Waterford,  -    265 

Sec.  6,  N.  line,           -           -  31^ 

28,  Vemon  valley,  -  -  291 
.36,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  211 

Waterloo.    T.  8,  R.  13  E. 

Waterioo  Station,  -           -  -    241 

Sec.  3,  S.  W.  qr.,      -           -  2:^7 

5,  N.  W.  qr.,            -  -    'MO 

6,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  Ml 
9,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  222 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,  -  217 
9,  center,  creek,         -  -    209 

1 1 ,  near  center  S.  W.  qr.,    -  21 1 

16,  N.  W.  qr.,  marsh,  -    275 

17,  center  W.hf.,liill,      -  329 

17,  center,  marsh,        -  -    218 

18,  N.  W.  comer,           -  2^*1 

19,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  279 
2S,  center  S.  hf.,  hill,        -  401 

24,  Crawfish  marsli,    -  -    24^ 

25,  N.  E.  qr..  -  -  \m 
25,  near  center  E.  hf.,  -  260 
27,S.  E.  qr.,         •           -  2S9 

29,  near  center,  creek,  -  -  22<) 
29,  E.hf..  -  -  -  24«') 
80,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    :fcJO 

31,  N.  W.  comer.           -  326 

31,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  -    .r)() 

32,  near  winter  S.  hf.,  -  310 
32,  mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  3'22 
Jtt,  S.  E.  qr.,        -           -  299 

35,  mid.  E.  line,  hiU,    -  -    326 

36,  center,            -            -  266 
Watertown.    T.  8,  R.  15  E. 

Watertown  Junction,         •  -    243 

&•€.  21,  mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  or.,  -  345 
Waukefiha.    T.  6,  R.  19  E. 

Wttuke«ha  Station,            -  -    225 

Wauki^lm  Sdiool  Houflt>,        -  243 
June,  of  Niagara  and  R4icine,viUage  250 

Sec.  13,  mid.  N.  E.  qr.,           -  336 1 


Wankesha.    T.  6,R.  19E.— (con.)  Feei, 

Sec.  13,  mid.  E.  line,  hiU,    -  -    298 

17,  N.  W.  qr.,  creek,        -  305 

Wanpnn.    T.  13,  R.  15  E. 

Waupun  Station,    .           -  -    .314 

Horicon  marsh,  •           -        -  280 

Wanwatosa.    T.  7,  R.  21  E. 

Wauwatosa  Station,           •  -     73 

Sec   1,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,    -  -      71 

1,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  72 

1,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -      80 

1,  N.  lineW.hf.  N.  W.qr.,  69 

1,  center  N.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.,  -      8:i 

3,  N.  W.  comer,           -  12:} 

3,  mid.  W.  line.         -  -    121 

3,  S.  H  post,  W.  Une  S.W.  qr.,  178 

3,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -    ia3 

3,  E.  line,  plank  road,    -  S'> 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  160 
4,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  -  167 
4,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  -  161 
4,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  145 

4,  mid.  line,  Fond  du  Lac  Rd.,  167 

5,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  142 
5,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    150 

5,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  140 

6,  N.  line,  river,           -  -    115 

7,  N.  line,  Menomonee  river,  104 
7,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    159 

7,  mid.  W.  line,            -  174 

8,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  155 
8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  161 
8,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr..  -    122 

8,  N.  W.  comer,            -  l()-3 

9,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  172 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  2<K{ 
9,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  169 
0,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  157 
0,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  1H6 
0,  mid.  W.  line,    -         -  217 

0,  plank  roa^i,  W.  line,  -    199 

1,  mid.  N.  line,    -          -  118 

1,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -     1.36 

2,  N.  line,  R.  R.  -  -  HO 
2,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    110 

2,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  104 
.3,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    114 

3,  N.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.  and  plank  rM,  KM) 
.3,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    125 

4,  mid.  N.  line,    -          -  l'^»0 

4,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    ls<) 

5,  N.  line,  Fond  du  Lac  road  1^»2 
5,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf.  N.  E.  qr.,  1>^6 
5,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  2*^6 
5,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  li»9 
5,  N.  W.  comer,            -  174 

5,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -176 

6,  mid.  N.  line,    -         -  174 

6,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    1^4 

7,  N.  line,  river,            -  UN) 

7,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    1:19 

8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  l.VJ 
H,  N.  W.  comer,    -        -  li>9 

9,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  18<5 
9,  mid.  N.  line,    -          -  180 


PLATE,  VIA 
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WaowatosA.  T.  7,  R.21  E.  — (con.)  Feet. 

Sec  19.  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    207 

19.  N.  W.  comer,    -        -  228 

19.  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    218 

19.  mid.  W.  line,    -         -  202 

20,  N.  line,  river,  -  -  95 
20,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  115 
20.  N.  W.  comer,         -  -    141 

20,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  115 

21,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  132 
21,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  14:3 
21.  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  i:^ 
21,  N.  W.  comer.  -  -  119 
21,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -    100 

21.  mid.  line,  R.  R.,           -  80 

22,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  i:^ 
22,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  166 
22,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  201 
22,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    i:M 

22,  near  center  S.W.  qr.,  pl.road,  141 

23,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  plank  r'd,  148 
23,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  169 
2:3,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr..  179 

23.  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  150 
2^\  W.  line  on  Holston  road,  115 

24.  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  140 
24,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  plank  r'd,  136 
24.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  Wauwa- 

tosaroad,        -        -  -    120 
24,  W.  line  N.  E.  qr..  Lisbon  r'd,  123 

24,  R.  R.,  liflbon  plankroad,  104 

26.  center  S.  E.  qr.,         -  94 

26,  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -      4:3 

27,  N.  line,  R.  R.,           -  64 

27,  E.  line,  Spring  road,  -    116 

28,  W.  line,  Spnng  road,  172 
28,  mid.  line.  Spring  road,  -  113 
28.  mid.  N.  Une,  -           -  107 

28,  center  S.  E.  qr.,     -  -      90 

29,  W.  line.  Spring  road,  207 

29,  mid.  line,  Spring  road,  -    195 

30,  mid.  line.  Spring  road,  226 

30,  center  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -    163 

31,  center,  175 

32,  W.  line,  R.  R.,     -  -    161 

32,  center,  R.  R.,             -  195 

33,  W.  line,  R.  R..     -  -    169 

34,  W.  line,  R.  R.,  -  125 
34,  center,  R.  R.,        -  -    144 

Wayne.    T.  12.  R.  18  E. 

Kohlsville,  river.    -           -  -    409 

Sec,  34.  mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  590 

36,  knoll,         -           -  -    517 

36,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  511 

West  Bend.    T.  11,  R.  19  £. 

Barton  village.  S.  side.  -    461 

West  Bend  Station,     -           -  314 

Sec.   2.  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    461 

5,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr..     -  505 

10,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    :353 

14,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,      -  3:30 

17,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    517 

18,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  564 
Westford.    T.  12.  R.  13  E. 

Head  of  Beaver  Lake,       -  -    282 


Westford.    T.  12,  R.  13  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.    1,  S.  E.  qr.,        -           -  314 

6,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  372 

7,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -  375 
19,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  298 
19,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,     -  412 

25,  near  center,           -           -  i^^^) 
2.5,            ...  276 

26,  and  W.  marsh,      -           -  292 

30,  near  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  378 

31,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,      -  382 
31,  near  center  E.  hf.,  hill,      -  412 

34,  S.  E.  qr.,         -            -  327 
Wheatland.    T.  2,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  29,  mid.  E.  hf .,           -           -  20G 

29,  near  S.  W.  comer,     -  270 
31,  near  S.  E.  comer,  -           -  280 

Wheatland.    T.  1,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.   4,  general  level,         -           -  231 

6,  §.  E.  comer,   -           -  287 

7,  S.  E.  comer.          -           -  268 
Whitewater.    T.  4,  R.  15  E. 

Whitewater  Station.          -           -  241 

Whitewater  Normal  Hill,       -  307 

Whitewater  creek,             -           -  228 

Whitewater  lake,        -           -  317 

Sec.   2,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -           -  242 

2,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  259 

4,  E.  hf.,        -           -           -  249 

4,-W.hf.,           -           -  232 

19,  N.hf..       -           -           -  297 
Wilson.    T.  14.  R.22E. 

Sec.  5,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.  croes'g,  115 

6,  near  N.  Une  R.  R.,     -  1:3:3 
6,  N.  W.  comer,  general  level,  131 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  kettles,  -  114 

8,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  115 
17,  N.  line,  R.  R.,           -  105 

20,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -           -  102 

30,  N.  line,  R.  R.,           -  109 

31,  N.  Une.  R.  R.,       -           -  102 
Woodville.    T.  20,  R.  19  E. 

Dundas  Station,      -           -           -  160 

Stream  3  miles  E.  of  Sherwood,  256 
R.  R.  crossing  2%  m.  E.  of  Sherwood,  252 

Highland  E.  of  Sherwood,      -  318 
Wrightstown. 

Ledge,        -           -           -           -  240 

Wrightstown  viUage,  -           -  35 
Sec.    1,  S.  E.  qr.,  highland,  T.  21, 

R.  20,          -           -           -  331 

8,  mid.  S.  Une  T.  21,  R.  20,  -  154 

a5,  mid.  N.  Une  T.  22,  R,  20,  3:32 

35,  mid.  E.  Une  T.  22.  R.  20,  292 
35,  S.  E.  qr..  swamp,  T.  22,  R.20,  284 

Yorkville.    T.  3,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  10,  S.  W.  comer,  Root  river,  -  128 

11,  S.  W.  comer,             -  188 

11,  mid.  S.  line,  branch  Root  R.,  155 

12.  S.  W.  qr..  Ives  Grove,  204 

26,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -           -  207 

27,  N.  E.qr.,        -           -  177 

28,  mid.  E.  hf.,           -           -  137 

29,  S.  E.  qr.,        -           -  U\'i 

30,  Union  Grove,         -           -  102 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HYDROLOGY. 

Draloa«;6.  On  the  average,  alxiut  165,512/XX»,0<:mj  barrels  of  water 
fall  HUUMally  o|iOn  the  difttrict  under  discussion.  Of  this,  al>:>Qt  one- 
half  in  lo^t  by  evaporation  and  aljsorption,  and  the  remainder  runs 
away,  r;r/n»tituting  the  drainage  of  the  district  Were  the  slope  uf 
i\ni  pturtsu'J:  much  increased,  the  water  would  be  discharged  so  rapidly 
Wi  U}  do  much  [permanent  damage  by  erosion  and  the  rapid  removal  of 
our  fertile  httW.  Were  Its  inclination  much  less,  the  drainage  would 
\Hi  im]ierfect,  and  our  noble  water  powers  destroyed.  In  the  golden 
iiH.'an  prehf^ntd,  a  mutual  adaptation  to  the  twin  indnstries,  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture  is  fortunately  secured.  The  drainage  of  the 
region  forniH  part  of  two  great  systems,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Perhaps  one- fourth  belongs  to  the  former  and  the  remain- 
der U)  the  latter. 

The  wnteritlied  between  these  systems  is  very  peculiar.  On  the 
IllinoiM  line,  the  divide  is  within  three  and  one-half  miles  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  is  only  100  feet  al>ove  that  body  of  water,  while  the 
Hiirfmse  to  the  west  c^/ntinues  to  rise  by  undulations  to  MO  feet  and 
ujiwardH.  A  little  north  of  the  state  line,  teveral  of  the  streams,  no- 
tably the  White  river,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Geneva,  flow  to  the  north-' 
e^tHf^  and  yet  reach  the  MinsiHsippi. 

From  the  state  boundary,  the  line  of  the  watershed  pursues  a  north- 
W(»rtterly  course,  becoming  more  and  more  elevated  till  it  passes  the 
Kettle  range  at  alK>ut  500  feet  al)ove  Lake  Michigan,  whence  it  con- 
tinues Mtili  to  the  northwest  till  it  suddenly  drops  200  feet  into  the 
Cf  n»en  Hay  and  Ilock  river  valley,  whence  it  curves  more  to  the  west, 
until,  on  the  highlands  of  Metomen,  at  about  400  feet  elevation,  it 
turns  abruptly  southward,  giving  rise  to  another  anomaly.  The 
streams  that  here  flow  east  discharge  into  the  Mississippi,  while  those 
that  flow  irt'Mt  empty  into  Lake  Michigan.  FoUowing  the  watersheil 
onward  from  this  point,  it  gradually  curves  to  the  westward,  descend- 
ing to  the  portage  lietween  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  where  its 
elevation  is  little  more  tlian  200  feet.    From  thence  it  pursues  a 
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northward  course  to  the  highlands  of  Michigan.  A  section  along  the 
line  of  the  watershed  across  the  Green  Bay  and  Eock  river  valley, 
would  exhibit  its  peculiarities  almost  as  conspicuously  ai$  if  taken  at 
any  other  point,  and  so,  to  almost  the  same  extent,  would  a  projection 
of  the  whole  line  exhibit  the  valleys,  slopes  and  ridges  that  constitute 
the  salient  topographical  features  already  described.  It  is  evideut 
then,  that  the  present  drainage  systems  are  not  the  cause  of  these 
features. 

At  some  points  the  elevation  constituting  the  watershed  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  found  in 
Bacine  county,  in  the  relations  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Eau  Plein6 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  of  the  Eoot  river  that 
flow  into  Lake  Michigan.  Both  have  their  rise  in  an  extended  marshy 
valley,  so  nearly  level  that  it  is  at  times  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  way  the  water  flows.  On  the  county  and  state  maps  the  divide 
is  placed  seven  miles  from  the  point  where  it  was  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 

The  Mississippi  iasin  is  represented  in  the  district  by  the  Hock 
river  system,  comprising  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Illinois 
river  system,  embracing  the  (Illinois)  Fox  river  and  the  Eau  Pleine 
river,  with  their  branches. 

The  St.  Lawrence  basin  includes  the  Lake  Michigan  system,  of 
which  the  principal  streams  are  the  Root,  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc,  Twin,  Kewaunee  and  Ahnapee  rivers,  and  the  Green  Bay 
system,  to  which  the  important  Fox,  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Me- 
nomonee  rivers,  with  several  minor  streams,  belong. 

A  moment's  attention  to  the  courses  of  these,  streams  reveals  many 
striking  peculiarities,  for  most  of  which,  upon  careful  study,  there  is 
an  obvious  cause.  Some  of  these  are  worthy  of  special  attention,  not 
only  from  the  inherent  interest  which  they  possess,  but  because  they 
illustrate  the  dependence  of  such  important  features  as  rivers,  which 
often  determine  the  location  and  relations  of  great  business  centers, 
upon  surface  geology. 

Beginning  at  the  south,  the  streams  of  Walworth  a/nd  adjacent 
counties  on  the  east  flrst  claim  attention,  and  form  an  interesting 
g;roup,  most  conspicuous  among  which  are  White  river.  Sugar  creek 
and  Honey  creek.  These  streams  all  flow  in  an  easterly  or  northeast- 
erly direction  for  a  distance,  and  then  abruptly  turn  south,  uniting 
with  each  other,  and  at  last  joining  the  Fox  river,  which  continues 
south  until  it  unites  with  the  Illinois  river,  through  which  its  waters 
finally  discharge  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  All  the  group 
occupy  deep  parallel  valleys  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  and  it 
WiB.  Sub.— 9 
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is  only  when  they  debouch  into  the  lowlands  of  the  Fox  river  that 
they  turn  southward. 

The  contour  of  the  adjacent  country  forbids  the  supposition  that 
these  valleys  were  excavated  by  simple  drainage  erosion.  Their  di- 
rection corresponds  to  that  of  the  drift  movement  to  which  they  are 
undoubtedly  due.  They  bear  the  distinctive  marks  of  troughs,  up 
which  the  ice  mass  moved  from  the  northeast,  as  will  be  explained 
subsequently.  On  either  hand  there  are  vast  accumulations  of  drift, 
heaped  up  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  moraine,  or  of  rounded  hills  and 
parallel  ridges.  When  the  streams  reach  the  lower  land,  they  foUo'w 
southward  along  the  foot  of  the  drift  hills,  in  what  was  formerly,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  bed  of  an  elongated  lake. 

It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the  numerous  beautiful  lakea  of  this  re- 
gion fall  into  line  along  these  glacial  valleys,  and  owe  their  existence 
to  the  same  general  cause. 

The  Pike  river  in  Kenosha  county  is  but  an  insignificant  stream, 
but  its  course  is  very  instructive.  In  the  upper  portion  it  flows  in  a 
meandering  manner  toward  the  lake  in  the  direction  of  the  general 
slope  of  the  surface.  But  when  within  about  one  mile  of  the  lake 
shore,  it  turns  abruptly  southward  and  runs  parallel  to  it  for  about 
four  miles.  It  formerly  extended  farther,  but  the  encroachment  of 
Lake  Michigan  cut  across  the  narrow  tongue  of  clay  that  separated 
the  river  from  it  at  one  of  the  bends  just  above  Kenosha,  and  allowed 
the  stream  to  discharge  at  that  point.  But  the  old  gorge  reenters  the 
shore  bluff  farther  down  and  again  joins  the  lake  at  Kenosha  harbor. 
Drs.  Lapham  and  Hoy  have  both  previously  called  attention  to  this 
interesting  instance  of  lake  encroachment. 

At  the  point  where  the  stream  now  discharges,  a  sand  bar  is  formed 
which  turns  it  southward.  With  a  single  unimportant  exception,  all 
the  streams,  great  and  small,  along  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  the  lake, 
so  far  as  they  have  come  under  ray  observation,  are  turned  to  the 
southward,  in  a  similar  way,  by  an  accumulating  bar  at  the  mouth. 
This  fact  has  heretofore  been  remarked  by  several  observers. 

It  is  noticed  also  that  where  piers  are  extended  into  the  lake,  the 
sand  rapidly  accumulates  on  the  north  side,  forming  *^  made  land," 
while  that  which  collects  on  the  south  side  is  inconsiderable. 

Tlie&e  facts  show  clearly  that  the  drift  along  the  present  shore  is  to 
the  southward  and  would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
southward  lake  current  along  the  Wisconsin  shore.  This  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  course  of  the  Pike  river.  Formerly 
the  lake  stood  relatively  about  50  feet  higher  at  this  point  than  it  now 
does  and  extended  inland  beyond  the  position  of  this  portion  of  the 
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Pike  river,  and  left  its  record  in  a  low  beach  ridge.  The  Pike  river 
seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  discharged  directly  into  the  lake,  and  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  then  as  now,  a  southerly  current  which 
forced  the  stream  southward  by  the  formation  of  a  bar  and  gave  it 
its  present  course.  The  gorge  it  now  occupies,  it  has  since  cut  from' 
the  yielding  clays.  This  little  river  then  seems  to  teach  us  something 
of  the  past  history  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  since  the  present  shore  cur- 
rent is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  prevailing  direction  of  our  winds,  it 
perhaps  also  teaches  us  something  of  ancient  meteorology. 

The  course  of  the  Milwcmkes  river  is  even  more  interesting.  It 
originates  chiefly  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  Sheboygan  counties  from  a 
number  of  nearly  parallel  southward-flowing  streams,  which  gradually 
unite  to  form  the  main  river.  At  West  Bend  it  turns  abruptly  east- 
ward. After  passing  Newburg  it  makes  a  rude  sigmoid  flexure  to 
the  north,  and  resumes  its  eastward  course.  When  within  about  nine 
miles  of  the  lake,  it  bends  suddenly  to  the  right  and  flows  almost  di- 
rectly south  parallel  to  the  lake  shore  for  more  than  30  miles,  being 
distant  from  it  at  some  points  in  its  course  less  than  two  miles.  It 
really  then  consists  of  three  portions:  the  southward-flowing  parallel 
branches,  the  eastward-flowing  portion,  and  the  main  trunk  flowing 
south  as  last  mentioned.  The  course  of  the  river  in  each  of  these 
three  parts  requires  a  different  explanation. 

The  parallel  branches  occupy  so  many  valleys  enclosed  by  the  ridges 
of  the  Kettle  Eange  which  here  develops  a  more  than  usual  parallel- 
ism among  its  component  ridges.  At  the  occasional  breaks  in  these 
ridges,  the  streams  And  the  means  of  uniting. 

At  West  Bend,  where  by  taking  advantage  of  these  interruptions 
the  united  stream  has  reached  the  east  flank  of  the  Kettle  Eango 
proper,  its  course  is  intercepted  by  an  east  and  west  valley,  attended 
with  "kettles  "  and  serpentine  ridges,  and  corresponding  to  the  direc- 
tion of  drift  movement,  in  short,  a  glacial  valley.  This,  the  stream 
follows  to  the  vicinity  of  Newburg,  when  it  passes  across  to  a  parallel 
valley  on  the  north.  These  two  east  and  west  valleys  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  in  Walworth  county,  already  mentioned ;  indeed, 
they  belong  to  one  system  of  topographical  features,  occupying  more 
or  less  conspicuously  the  whole  territory  between  them,  and  due  to  the 
same  glacial  action. 

Near  the  great  bend,  in  the  town  of  Fredonia^  the  stream  reaches  an 
ancient  beach  line,  which  marks  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of 
the  deposit  of  the  Lower  Red  Clay,  yet  to  be  described.  The  river 
follows  along  this  beach  line  to  its  mouth  at  Milwaukee.  The  con- 
clusion can  scarcely  be  avoided  then  that  it  owes  its  course  to  this  re- 
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lationship,  and  that  the  explanation  is  the  same  as  that  given  for  Pike 
river  —  and  that  the  same  inference  as  to  a  southward  lake  current  is 
justified. 

We  have  a  similar  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  east  mem- 
ber of  Two  rivers,  or  the  East  Twin  river,  which  marks,  though 
much  less  definitely,  the  western  limit  of  the  Upper  Eed  Clay,  follow- 
ing in  a  similar  way  the  sandy  beach  deposit,  that  marked  the  shore 
line  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  It  would  seem  theathat 
as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  lake,  by  these  means,  it 
has  had  a  southward-flowing  shore-current  along  the  Wisconsin  side. 

The  courses  of  several  other  streams  belonging  to  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan system  are  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  way. 

Tlie  upper  portions  of  the  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Menomonee 
rivers  are  essentially  similar  to  each  other.  Rudely  parallel  among 
themselves,  they  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  general  inclination  of 
the  surface,  exhibiting  nothing  peculiar  while  they  are  passing  over 
the  region  of  the  granitic  and  other  Archaean  rocks,  but  after  en- 
tering upon  the  territory  underlaid  by  Paleozoic  formations,  their 
several  directions  become  exceptional. 

The  Oconto  river,  after  flowing  parallel  to  the  Wolf  for  thirty-five 
miles,  turns  at  a  right  angle  to  the  cast,  and  flows  directly  to  Green 
Bay,  while  the  Wolf  river  continues  straight  on  its  course  for  thirty 
miles,  when  it  turns  with  equal  abruptness  to  the  west,  afterwards 
more  gradually  to  the  south,  and  then  east,  and  at  Lake  Winnebago 
its  current  is  reversed  and  flows  northward,  so  that  after  a  circuit  of 
about  140  miles,  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Oconto  and  mingles  with 
its  waters,  which  have  only  traveled  thirty  miles  since  the  rivers  part- 
ed company. 

The  distance  between  the  Wolf  and  Oconto  where  this  divergence 
takes  place  is  only  about  twelve  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  Shawano  lake  and  its  outlet,  and  only  drift  accumulations 
of  no  very  considerable  magnitude  make  up  the  divide. 

The  Menomonee  and  Peshtigo  rivers  make  similar  abrupt  changes 
in  their  direction. 

By  referring  to  the  map,  showing  the  geological  formations  of  this 
region,  the  explanation  of  these  anomalies  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  boundaries  of  the  formations  are  zig-zag,  or 
step-like,  and  that  the  rivers  follow  the  softer  formations  along  the 
face  of  these  steps. 

The  Wolf  rii^er,  from  Shawano  south,  follows  along  the  nearer  or 
more  remote  clifi^  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  its  bed  lying  in 
the  soft  Potsdam  sandstone,  until  in  the  town  of  Ellington,  along  the 
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line  of  an  apparent  fault,  the  limestone  is  brought  athwart  its  course, 
and  it  turns  to  the  west,  still  following  the  face  of  tlie  Lower  Magne- 
sian  clifi's,  until  they  turn  southward  in  the  town  of  Mukwa,  when  the 
river  curves  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  length  in  the  bed  of  Poy- 
gan  lake  and  the  basin  of  the  Fox  river,  it  finds  its  way  across  the 
obtrusive  formation.  Its  waters  then  reverse  their  course  and  flow 
back  along  the  face  of  the  projecting  clilFs  of  the  Niagara  limestone 
for  a  hundred  miles,  when  Porte  des  Morts  allows  them  to  escape  into 
the  great  lake,  at  a  point  not  half  the  distance  from  their  source  that 
they  have  traveled. 

The  Oconto  river^  on  the  contrary,  on  encountering  the  resisting 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  turns  sharply  to  the  east  and  flows  along 
the  north  face  of  the  formation  for  some  distance,  when  it  forces  its 
way  across  it,  forming  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Oconto,  and  keeps 
directly  on  its  course  to  the  bay.  The  falls  are  occasioned  by  a  soft 
shaly  stratum  near  the  middle  of  the  formation,  there  being  hard, 
heavy  bedded  layers  of  dolomite  above  and  below.  The  softer  stratum, 
being  more  easily  eroded,  permits  the  water  to  undermine  and  throw 
down  the  heavy  beds  above  it,  thus  keeping  the  face  of  the  cliff  verti- 
cal and  causing  the  falls  to  slowly  recede.  The  perpendicular  fall  is 
about  twenty-two  feet,  with  a  considerable  descent  upon  the  rapids 
above  and  below. 

The  deflection  of  the  Menomonee  river  to  the  eastward  (town  33, 
ranges  21  and  22  E.)  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  barrier  interposed  by 
the  same  formation,  though  in  this  instance  it  is  far  less  conspicuous, 
as  the  formation  does  not  immediately  adjoin  the  river  on  the  south, 
nor  does  it  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  project  in  mural  cliffs,  according 
to  its  habit,  to  the  southward.  Yet  its  influence  on  the  drift  accumu- 
lations is  apparent,  and  it  is  none  the  less  the  cause  of  this  deviation 
of  the  river  from  its  general  course.  At  Grand  Eapids  the  river 
crosses  the  formation,  the  rapids  being  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
falls  of  the  Oconto.  The  shaly  stratum  is  here  harder,  however,  and 
the  layers  above  less  massive,  making  the  resisting  power  of  the  two 
portions  less  different,  so  that  the  result  is  a  series  of  rapids  instead 
of  vertical  falls.  Immediately  on  passing  this  barrier,  the  beautiful 
river  recurves  to  the  south,  indeed  to  the  west  of  south,  and  follows 
the  horizon  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  having  the  Trenton  limestone 
on  the  east,  until  within  about  eight  miles  of  its  mouth,  where  it 
crosses  the  latter  formation  by  a  succession  of  rapids.  It  is  true  that 
between  the  Grand  Eapids  and  those  last  mentioned,  neither  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone  nor  Trenton  limestone  appear  as  obvious  barriers, 
the  channel  of  tlie  stream  being  excavated  in  drift,  but  there  is  good 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  original  surface  of  the  drift,  which  controlled 
the  direction  of  the  stream,  was  determined  bj  these  underlying 
formations,  and  that  they  are  none  the  less  truly,  though  remote- 
ly, the  governing  influences.  This  view  of  the  case  is  supported  by 
the  unquestionable  facts  relating  to  the  similar  detour,  though 
in  an  opposite  direction,  of  the  Peshtigo  river  at  a  point  nearly  op- 
posite. 

Although  perhaps  more  than  usually  winding  in  its  minor  features, 
the  general  course  of  the  Peshtigo  river  is  exceptionally  direct,  and 
almost  exactly  southeast.  The  only  noteworthy  deviation  is  that  to 
which  attention  is  now  called.  From  the  outlet  of  Lake  Noqueba,  its 
course  is  nearly  due  south  until  it  crosses  tiie  western  edge  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  near  the  third  correction  line,  when  it 
immediately  sweeps  round  to  the  north  of  east,  and  flows  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  its  general  course  for  about  nine  miles,  approaching 
the  Menomonee  within  less  than  three  miles,  when  it  reverts  to  its 
southeastward  course. 

Throughout  this  northeasterly  course,  it  is  flanked  on  the  south- 
east by  a  wall  of  Trenton  limestone  and  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  for- 
mer appearing  at  points  in  naked  ledges  left  projecting  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  latter.  The  present  bed  of  the  stream  is  excavated 
below  the  horizon  of  these  formations,  and  lies  in  a  trough  cut  from 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  for  the  greater  distance.  But  the 
dip  of  the  formations  to  the  eastward  is  greater  than  the  descent  of 
the  stream,  so  that  it  is  finally  enabled  to  surmount  them  at  Potato 
and  White  rapids,  when  it  returns  to  its  original  direction. 

The  controlling  influence  of  this  barrier  is  also  shown  to  the  south- 
ward in  the  courses  of  the  ^^  Little  river  ^^  of  the  Peshtigo,  and  the 
^'Little  river ''  of  the  Oconto. 

Perhaps  the  conjecture  may  be  ventured  that  the  Peshtigo  and  Me- 
nomonee rivers,  before  the  drift  period,  united  near  their  point  of 
nearest  approach  on  the  west  side  of  this  limestone  barrier,  and  passed 
it  through  a  common,  but  now  drift-filled  and  concealed,  channel,  for 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  they  did  not  then  pass  it,  at  the  same 
points  they  now  do,  and  this  vicinity  appears  to  present  the  lowest 
point  to  which  the  western  edge  of  the  Trenton  limestone  is  depressed 
within  the  basin  of  these  rivers. 

On  the  flats  below  the  village  of  Peshtigo,  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  river  reminds  us  of  the  Asiatic  Meander. 

If  the  limitations  of  our  space  allowed  us  to  go  more  into  detail, 
and  to  examine  tfte  minor  streams,  we  should  find  equally  instructive, 
though  less  conspicuous,  phenomena.    We  can  find  room  for  only  one 
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example,  that  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Rock  riveVy  which  joins  the 
main  stream  in  Horicon  marsh. 

This  river  has  its  source  in  a  broad,  deep  valley,  extending  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest  (about  N.  30**  W.)  for  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  20  miles.  In  the  towns  of  Wayne,  Theresa,  and  Lomira,  the 
width  is  from  one  to  two  miles  between  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  rise 
somewhat  abruptly  on  either  side.  The  valley  is  occupied  very  ex- 
tensively by  marsh.  Branches  from  the  north  and  south  unite  neai^ 
the  center  and  form  the  main  stream,  which  taking  a  direction  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  pursuing  a  serpentine  course  among  the  parallel 
north  and  south  ridges  of  this  region,  finally  discharges  its  waters 
into  Horicon  Marsh,  thus  forming  a  rude  italic  T,  the  upper  portion 
being  formed  by  the  branches  first  mentioned.  These  branches  are 
not  larsre,  nor  is  the  area  drained  by  them  considerable.  The  valley 
which  they  occupy  may  be  traced  onward  to  a  northward  connection 
with  the  valleys  crossing  the  ledge  in  Byron. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  valley  with  all  its  peculiarities  was 
due  to  the  unaided  erosion  of  the  streams  occupying  it.  Though  par- 
tially filled  with  drift  accumulations,  it  is  really  channeled  from  the 
Niagara  limestone,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  class  last  under 
consideration,  where  the  essential  condition  was  two  formations  of 
different  resisting  power.  In  explaining  its  origin  we  must  again 
have  recourse  to  glacial  action.  We  find  that  the  drift  movement  was 
southward  along  the  axis  of  Lake  Winnebago,  but  on  surmounting 
the  ledge  on  the  east  and  south,  it  turned  somewhat  eastward  and  fol- 
lowed down  the  slope  of  the  surface  and  dip  of  the  rocks,  eroding  fur- 
rows that  have  a  southeasterly  trend.  One  of  these  is  the  valley  in 
question,  which  is  doubtless  more  extensive  and  well  defined  than  the 
adjoining  ones,  because  it  lies  south  of  Lake  Winnebago,  that  is,  more 
nearly  in  the  line  of  heavy  glacial  action.  The  angle  in  the  ledge  just 
north  of  it  doubtless  contributed  to  the  same  result. 

Belationship  of  some  of  the  streams  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Kettle  Range.  One  further  feature  relating  to  certain  streams  and 
their  attendant  topography  deserves  notice.  It  consists  of  a  certain 
peculiar  and  definite  correlation  between  the  streams  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  great  dividing  drift  ridge. 

Where  an  extended  ridge-like  watershed  exists,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  streams  on  the  opposite  sides  will  rise  near  each  other  and  flow 
in  opposite  directions,  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge,  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  are  arranged  in  pairs^  and  connected  across  the  summit 
by  more  or  less  well  defined  valleys^  so  that  the  relationship  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  being  merely  fortuitous. 
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My  attention  was  first  called  to  those  in  Walworth  county  some 
years  since  by  Dr.  H.  Hunt,  of  Beloit.  The  fluvial  pairs  and  the 
essential  facts  are  briefly  as  follows: 

/.  Geneva  Lake  and  Big  Foot  Prairie^  in  Walworth  county.  The 
blufls  on  either  side  of  Geneva  Lake  rise  upwards  of  100  feet  above 
its  surface,  but  at  its  head  the  valley  extends  westward,  though  much 
narrowed,  and  joins  the  more  elevated  level  area,  known  as  Big  Foot 
prairie,  whose  present  drainage  is  southwestward,  the  watershed  being 
on  its  margin  next  Geneva  Lake,  and  less  than  two  miles  from  it. 
The  surface  is  more  elevated  on  either  side  of  the  prairie,  which  bears 
evidence  of  having  formerly  been  occupied  by  a  lake. 

2,  Delavan  Lake  and  the  White  river ^  in  Walworth  coxinty.  The 
valley  of  Delavan  Lake  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Geneva,  but 
it  lies  on  the  western  slope.  From  it  a  well  defined  valley  extends 
across  the  divide  and  connects  with  the  valley  of  White  river,  but  the 
elevation  of  the  summit  is  greater  than  in  the  previous  instance. 

J.  Turtle  creek  and  Sugar  creek^  in  Walworth  county.  The  head 
waters  of  Turtle  and  Sugar  creeks  are  connected  by  a  narrow  band  of 
marsh,  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  line  of  bluffs,  and  on  the  north  by 
a  more  gentle  ascent.     Its  whole  aspect  is  that  of  a  fluvial  flat. 

4,  The  Bark  and  Oconomowoc  rivers  and  the  tranches  of  Cedar 
ereekj  in  Washington  county.  These  streams  constitute  a  double  pair, 
each  of  the  rivers  rising  in  a  marshy  valley  in  very  close  association 
with  the  headwaters  of  Cedar  creek,  the  elevations  separating  them 
being  very  slight. 

5.  Rubicon  river  and  the  nm'theim  "branch  of  Cedar  creekj  in 
Washington  county.    Between  Cedar  lake  and  Ihe  headwaters  of  the 

Kubicon  river  lies  an  elongated  marsh,  occupying  a  notable  depression 
in  the  otherwise  elevated  ridge. 

Tliese  facts  naturally  suggest  the  question.  Did  the  streams  on  the 
east  side  formerly  flow  across  the  present  summit,  or  was  the  reverse 
the  case;  or,  again,  are  these  facts  to  be  otherwise  explained?  In 
answer,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  watershed  in 
question  is  either  formed  by,  or  is  closely  related  to,  the  great  drift 
ridge  previously  described,  and  that  this,  as  I  shall  hereafter  attempt 
to  demonstrate,  is  a  moraine,  formed  as  an  accumulation  along  the  foot 
of  an  immense  sheet  of  moving  ice.  If  this  can  be  clearly  pictured  to 
the  mind,  it  will  at  once  become  evident  that  the  waters  from  the  melt- 
ing ice  mass  must  find  their  way  across  the  accumulated  drift,  and  as 
the  amount  of  water  discharged  must  have  been  immense,  deep  valleys 
would  be  cut  at  intervals  of  no  great  distance.  This  is  probably  the  tme 
explanation  of  the  initial  formation  of  these  valleys  across  the  summit. 
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Origin  and  Geological  Relations  of  the  Lakes  of  Eastern  Wis- 
consin. Analogous  to  the  topics  which  have  been  under  discussion, 
is  the  consideration  of  the  position  and  cause  of  the  numerous  lakes 
which  lend  their  attractions  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  portion 
of  the  state. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  great  lake  on  the  east  lies  in  a 
basin  excavated  chiefly  from  the  soft  rocks  of  the  Devonian  age,  and 
that  its  western  edge  rests  upon  the  Upper  Silurian  limestone  along 
the  trend  of  which  it  lies.  The  fact  that  its  bottom  lies  three  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  eroded  by  running  water  in  its  present  position;  and  its  width 
and  the  regular  contour  of  its  bottom  forbids  the  supposition,  even  if 
the  proper  elevation  and  slope  were  given  it.  The  drift  on  its  margin 
contains  material  that  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  came  from 
its  bed,  and  the  polishing  and  grooving  of  the  rocks  that  form  its 
rim  show  that  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  powerful  glacial  action,  and 
to  this  cause  its  present  regular  outline  and  great  depth  and  breadth 
are  undoubtedly  due.  That  it  may  have  been  deeply  channeled  by 
running  water  before  the  glacial  period,  and  that  such  channels  may 
have  had  a  directing  power  over  the  subsequent  and  more  powerful 
glacial  action  is  not  improbable.  The  fact  that  it  lies  within  seventy 
miles  —  less  than  its  own  breadth  —  of  a  region  where  the  drift  action 
was  very  slight,  and"  the  preglacial  contour  of  the  surface  was  not 
more  than  slightly  modified,  a  region  whose  present  elevation  is  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  and  beyond  which  the 
drift  shortly  disappears  entirely,  lends  support  to  this  view. 

Crreen  Bay^  Luke  Winnebago  and  the  former  Lake  Horicon  oc- 
cupy portions  of  a  similar  glacial  channel,  and  owe  their  origin  to 
slight  drift  obstructions  thrown  across  the  valley.  The  fact  that  Lake 
Winnebago  discharges  through  a  channel  having  a  rocky  bottom  does 
not  militate  against  this  statement,  for  the  real  channel  of  the  valley 
is  nearer  Clifton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  The  drift  blocks  this 
up,  and  the  lake  pours  over  a  low  rock  barrier  that  separates  it  from 
the  parallel  valley  of  Butte  des  Morts,  which  occupies  a  lower  geolog- 
ical horizon. 

Were  the  drift  removed,  a  channel  between  Meuasha  and  Clifton 
would,  without  question,  drain  the  lake. 

Lake  Horicon  was  originally  confined  by  drift,  which,  in  time,  by 
its  own  outflow,  was  cut  away.  Its  place  was  subsequently  supplied 
by  an  artificial  dam,  which  restored  the  lake.  This,  again,  was  re- 
moved, and  the  area  is  now  a  marsh. 

Lake  Poygan  seems  to  have  been  excavated  by  glacial  action, 
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chiefly  from  the  yielding  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  direction  of  drift 
movement  being  here  to  the  westward.     It  is  probable  that  a  river  \ 
channel  existed  there  previously,  which  enabled  the  ice  to  act  with 
greater  efficiency. 

Green  Lake,  Puckawa  I/ike  and  Hush  Lake  all  lie  in  one  valley 
along  which  the  glacier  plowed  its  way.  JRush  Lake  was  eroded  from 
the  soft  St.  Peters  sandstone,  having  the  harder  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  for  its  bed,  while  the  Trenton  limestone  borders  it  on  the 
east.  The  rise  that  separates  this  from  Green  Lake  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  east  end  of  the  latter  lake  occupies  the  same  geological 
horizon,  but  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  such  at  this  point  that,  in  its 
length,  the  lake  cuts  across  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone,  the  Mendota  limestone,  and  into  a  still  lower  division 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  At  the  west  end  it  is  confined  by  a  range 
of  drift  hills  crossing  the  valley.  To  these  this  beautiful  lake  may  be 
said  to  owe  its  existence.  If  they  were  removed,  the  lake  would  dis- 
charge itself  into  Lake  Puckawa,  to  the  west,  its  elevation  being  the 
greater.  The  contour  of  these  hills  shows  their  mominic  character 
and  indicates  that  they  were  heaped  up  there  by  the  tongue  of  ice  that 
filled  and  in  part  eroded  the  valley. 

Lake  Puclcawa  was  eroded  in  the  same  way,  but  from  still  lower 
strata.  On  its  south  side  there  rises  a  cluster  gf  hills  of  Archaean 
rocks,  which,  by  their  hardness  and  powers  of  resistance,  may  have 
forced  the  ice  mass  to  more  deeply  erode  the  softer  sandstone  repos- 
ing on  their  flanks. 

Lake  Shawano  lies  along  the  northern  base  of  an  east  and  west  line 
of  bluffs  capped  by  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  resting  upon  Potsdam 
sandstone,  from  which  the  basin  of  the  lake  has  been  excavated.  Its 
longer  axis  harmonizes  with  the  direction  of  glacial  movement,  which 
in  this  region  was  from  the  east  to  the  west.  We  have,  then,  au 
easily  erodeil  stratum,  adjacent  to  a  more  resisting  one,  with  a  c>om- 
petent  eroding  agency  acting  in  a  favorable  direction,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  Lake  Shawano. 

Lake  Koshkonong  likewise  lies  in  the  direction  of  glacial  progress 
and  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  was  exca- 
vated. An  ancient  stream  had  probably  cut  down  to  and  perhaps 
through  it  —  for  such  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  the  preglacial  Kock 
river  channel  farther  south  —  and  the  ice  plow,  taking  advantage  of 
this,  furrowed  and  filled,  leaving  a  wide,  shallow  basin. 

The  foregoing  lakes,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  a  definite  relationship 
to  the  geological  formations  adjacent  and  subjacent  to  tliem,  and  are 
all  to  be  accounted  for  on  essentially  the  same  principle,  viz.:  The  un- 
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equal  hardness  of  the  strata  acted  upon  by  a  powerful  excavating 
agency,  that,  unlike  rivers,  did  not  carry  away  its  rubbish  as  fast  as 
formed,  but  heaped  it  up  promiscuously  in  its  own  track  as  it  melted 
backward,  the  inevitable  result  being  the  formation  of  lakes  along  its 
abandoned  channels. 

The  number  originally  thus  formed  was  vastly  greater  than  the 
number  now  in  existence,  the  great  majority  having  cut  down  their 
own  barriers  and  drained  themselves. 

These  may  then  be  said  to  be  glacial  lakeSy  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  described,  existed  before  the  drift 
period.  But  as  the  most  of  them  were  probably  represented  as  river 
valleys  or  gorges,  and  as  their  present  existence  is  due  also  to  the  un- 
equal powers  of  resistance  of  the  rock  formations,  this  class  of  lakes 
is  not  entitled  to  be  termed  glacial  lakes  in  the  same  sole-dependent 
sense  as  the  following,  the  most  of  which  show  little  or  no  relation- 
ship or  dependence  on  the  underlying  strata^  but  are  drift  lakes  in  an 
exclusive  sense. 

The  class  now  to  be  described  may  bo  subdivided  into  two  subordi- 
nate ones.  The  first  are  those  which  lie  in  valleys,  whose  greatest  length 
is  in  a  line  with  the  glacial  grooves,  and  in  this  respect  are  like  the 
last  class,  differing  from  them  only  in  being  independent  of  the  strata 
beneath.  These  were  formed  in  drift  troughs  by  the  retreating 
glacier,  very  much  as  the  class  above  described  were,  only  the  troughs 
are  not  excavated  rock  channels,  but  valleys,  between  drift  ridges. 

The  other  kind  are  those  whose  greatest  length  lies  at  right  angles 
instead  of  parallel  to  the  glacial  grooves. 

These  lie  between  the  ridges  that  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacier  and  which  were  rudely  parallel  to  each  other,  yet  sometimes 
joining  mutually,  and  again  separating  to  a  considerable  interval,  they 
left  enclosed  hollows,  which  on  filling  with  water,  became  lakes. 

"We  would  perhaps  be  justified  in  being  even  more  specific  than  we 
are  in  calling  these  drift  lakes,  by  designating  them  moraine  lakes. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  forms  intermediate  between  all  the 
foregoing  are  to  be  expected,  and  are  found  to  occur,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral explanations  given,  it  will  be  needless  to  designate  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  numerous  small  lakes,  the  precise  method  of  formation, 
although  it  is,  in  most  cases,  sufliciently  clear. 

More  than  one  hundred  of  these  lakes  lie  along  or  adjacent  to  the 
Settle  Range,  and  form  an  important  element  of  its  picturesque 
scenery.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  are  Geneva^  Delavan^  ComOy 
Turtle^  Ba89^  Holdens^  Otter^  Silver^  Pleasant^  Green  and  the  Troy 
lakes  in  Walworth  county;  Mary^  EUzahethy  Camp  and  Silver  lakes 
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in  Kenosha  county;  Wiiid^  Long  and  Browii*8  in  Eacine  county; 
Mvskego^  Pewaukee  and  that  beautiful  cluster  known  as  the  Ocoiw- 
Tnowoc  lakes,  about  forty  in  number,  in  Waukesha  county;  Cedar^ 
Little  Cedar  and  Silver  lakes  in  Washington  county;  Long  and  Rouiul 
lakes  in  Fond  du  Lac  county;  Elkhart  and  Bear  lakes  in  Sheboygan 
county,  and  Cedar^  Pigeon  and  Wilke  lakes  in  Manitowoc  county. 
Mock  lake  in  the  town  of  Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  county,  and  CZ^arlake, 
near  Milton,  Kock  county,  belong  to  the  same  category,  though  un- 
connected with  the  main  chain  of  the  Kettle  Range. 

Of  the  foregoing,  Mmkego^  Wind  and  several  smaller  lakes  asso- 
ciated with  these,  bear  evidence  of  having  formerly  constituted  parts 
of  a  much  more  extensive  body  of  water,  that  leveled  by  erosion  and 
deposition  the  original  uneven  surface  in  their  vicinity,  so  that  its 
primitive  drift  features  disappeared  and  with  them  the  corresponding 
features  of  those  lakes,  so  that  they  do  not  now  present  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  common  to  the  majority  of  the  others. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  that  the  comparatively  level  area  iu 
which  the  Oconomowoc  lakes  are  embosomed  was,  immediately  after 
the  glacial  period,  occupied  by  an  extensive  lake  that  reduced  the  gen- 
eral surface  to  its  present  degree  of  uniformity  by  washing  down  pro- 
jecting points,  while  it  was  unable  to  fill  the  present  lake  basins,  they 
being  below  the  line  of  its  wave  action. 

Tke  value  of  the  lakes  of  eastern  Wisconsin  is  much  greater  than 
is  sometimes  apprehended.  Beauty  is  not  an  unimportant  element  of 
value.  Attractive  scenery  adds  materially  to  the  worth  of  both  rnral 
and  urban  property. 

The  wealth  of  eastern  Wisconsin  has  been  materially  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  simply  through  the  charm  of  its  beautiful  lakelets. 
Thousands  of  citizens  of  other  states  have  visited  them,  and  large  ho- 
tels and  beautiful  .summer  residences  have  been  erected  as  substantial 
tokens  of  the  enduring  admiration  which  these  gems  of  nature  have 
awakened. 

The  salutary  influence  which  they  exert  over  the  people  of  our  own 
state  by  tempting  to  healthful  recreation  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
aesthetic  tastes  is  scarcely  to  be  estimated. 

To  those  who  admire  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  Lake  WinnebagOy 
with  its  cliffs  on  the  one  hand  and  its  wooded  plains  on  the  other; 
Green  Bay^  with  its  rocky  battlements  on  the  right,  its  forests  on  the 
left,  its  viewless  limits  on  the  north,  its  islands  and  harbors,  and,  par 
excellence,  the  oceanic  Lake  Michigan  present  their  varied  attrac- 
tions. 

Among  the  smaller  lakes  that  have  been  accorded  the  greatest  meas- 
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nre  of  admiration,  attention  may  bo  called  to  the  deep,  clear  waters 
and  wooded,  gravelly  shores  of  the  picturesque  Geneva^  the  charming 
variety  of  the  two  scc»re  lakelets  of  the  Oconomowoc  cluster,  the  em- 
erald waters  and  picturesque  glens  and  cliffs  of  Oreen  Lake^  the  ro- 
mantic little  Elkhart^  a  gem  in  a  rustic  framework  of  wooded  drift 
knolls  and  kettles,  and  the  quiet,  restful  beauty  of  Rocky  Brown^  Clear 
and  Delavan  lakes.  Lakes  Koshkonong^  Pewaukee,  Puckawa  and 
others  are  favorites  with  sportsmen. 

These  lakes  abound  in  a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  and  are  the  resort 
of  large  numbers  of  water-fowl.  Through  the  labors  of  the  state  fish 
commissioners,  and  the  enlightened  and  generous  action  of  private 
citizens,  some  of  them  have  recently  been  stocked  with  choice  varie- 
ties of  fish  from  other  waters,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  they 
will,  under  a  continuance  of  this  enlightened  policy,  render  a  hand- 
some contribution  of  excellent  food  in  return. 

Tlieir  value  as  water  power  reservoirs^  though  not  as  yet  appreci- 
ated, will,  in  the  unfoldings  of  the  resources  of  this  region  in  the 
future,  perhaps  surpass  both  the  considerations  above  mentioned. 
This  point  will  receive  brief  consideration  under  the  head  of  water 
power,  a  few  pages  in  advance. 

Water  Supply.  The  surface  soil  possesses,  on  the  average,  a  fair 
degree  of  absorptive  power,  and  the  underlying  strata,  both  of  the 
drift  and  rock  formations,  consist  of  alternating  pervious  or  impervi- 
ous layers,  thus  presenting  suitable  conditions  for  an  excellent  water 
supply.  A  less  absorptive  soil  would  cause  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  rainfall  to  be  lost  by  surface  drainage,  and  a  uniformly  porous  or 
uniformly  impervious  rock  structure  beneath  would  be  less  favorable 
to  frequent  springs  or  veins  of  water  that  could  be  reached  by  wells. 
As  it  is,  there  are  few  localities  at  which  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
cannot  be  reached  at  moderate  depths. 

Attention  will  here  be  chiefiy  confined,  however,  to  the  natural 
sources  of  supply  provided  in  springs.  To  casual  observation  these 
appear  to  be  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  region,  without  any 
definite  geological  relations,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  are  two 
general  systems  of  springs;  those  that  originate  in  the  drift  deposits, 
and  those  that  flow  from  the  rock.  The  springs  of  each  group  occu- 
py several  different  horizons,  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice 
briefly,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  estimated  by 
some  authorities  that  one- third  of  the  diseases  which  afllict  mankind 
are  due  to  the  use  of  impure  water.  Though  this  estimate  may  be 
too  high,  it  is  abundantly  demonstrated  that  some  of  the  most  terrible 
diseases  arg  directly  attributable  to  this  cause.    If  unaided  nature  has 
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provided  us  any  means  of  escape  from  this  prolific  source  of  danger, 
it  is  quite  certain  to  be  found  in  our  deep  seated  springs. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  spring  water  is  more  likely  to  be 
pure  than  that  of  wells.  On  the  average  it  comes  from  greater  depths 
and  has  passed  through  a  greater  extent  of  the  deeper  strata  which 
are  comparatively  free  from  organic  impurities,  than  has  the  water 
of  wells,  which  is  usually  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  water  level  be- 
neath the  location  of  the  wells.  Artesian  fountains  are  not  here  takeu 
into  account.  The  water  of  wells  is  usually  stagnant,  while  that  of 
springs  is  active,  "  is  living  water." 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  first  part  of  this  statement.  Oc- 
casionally a  well  is  sunk  upon  an  active,  flowing,  underground  stream, 
in  which  case  the  superior  character  of  the  water  will  usually  be  very 
marked.  The  water  of  springs  is  not  liable  to  so  many  sources  of 
contamination,  and  they  more  readily  discharge  impurities  that  may 
find  their  way  into  them.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  study  and  utili- 
zation of  the  numerous  springs  of  the  state  become  of  much  im- 
portance. So  far  as  possible  all  cities  should  be  supplied  by  water 
from  springs  or  Artesian  wells. 

The  lowest  noteworthy  horizon  from  which  springs  arise  is  the 
vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone.  The  water  from  this  source  usually  has  a 
temperature  of  48°  to  50°,  and  is  clear  and  comparatively  free  from 
organic  impurities,  but  contains  a  small  percentage  of  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  in  some  cases  a  very  small  percentage  of 
iron,  with  usually  some  silica,  alumina  and  chloride  of  sodium.  But 
the  combined  amount  of  these  is  small,  and  the  water  is  ^'  soft,"  and 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  A  small  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  is 
usually  present,  which  enhances  the  grateful  eifect  of  the  water  upon 
the  palate  and  stomach.  The  springs  from  this  horizon  are  not  nu- 
merous. MitchelVs  spring  near  Berlin  is  a  fine  example,  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  that  place  as  a  source  of  pure  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  as  furnishing  favorable  conditions  for  trout 
raising.  Another  notable  spring  of  this  class  lies  near  the  road  l>e- 
tween  New  London  and  Ilortonvillc  (S.  W.  }  of  N.  W.  }  Sec.  28,  T. 
32,  R.  15  E.),  which  is  very  much  superior  to  the  water  from  the 
drift  wells  of  those  places. 

Above  this  horizon  springs  occur  but  rarely  till  we  reach  \\\q  junc- 
tion of  the  St.  Peters  saiuhtone  with  the  Trenton  limestone.  Some 
shaly  impervious  layers  mark  this  division,  while  the  limestone  above 
IS  fissured  and  the  sandstone  below  is  porous.  It  hence  follows  that 
the  springs  may  arise  cither  above  or  below  the  impervious  stratum 
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according  to  circumstances.  (1)  "Water  descending  from  above  may 
be  canght  and  carried  out  where  the  strata  are  cut  across  to  the  proper 
depth;  and  (2)  water  that  gained  access  to  the  sandstone  at  some  dis- 
tant and  more  elevated  point  may  rise  from  below -at  places  where  the 
confining  stratum  is  removed.  So  that  it  is  proper  to  include  in  this 
group  some  that  issue  from  ledges  somewhat  above  or  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  formations.  These  springs  are  similar  in  general  character 
to  the  last,  but  usually  contain  a  more  considerable  percentage  of  the 
several  mineral  ingredients,  at  least  that  portion  of  them  that  are  de- 
rived from  the  limestone,  which  still  retains  traces  of  many  of  the 
salts  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose  were  incorporated  with  it  when 
it  was  formed  beneath  the  ancient  ocean. 

To  this  class  belong  most  of  the  springs  that  issue  from  the  rock  in 
the  western  half  of  the  counties  of  Rocky  Jefferson^  Dodge  and  Fond 
du  Ldo,  Though  differing  among  themselves,  they  are,  as  a  class,  of 
most  excellent  quality,  and  should  be  substituted  for  the  well  water 
of  those  regions,  so  far  as  practicable. 

A  number  of  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Dam,  issue  from 
near  the  junction  of  the  Trenton  with  the  Galena  limestone;  and  at 
other  points,  streams  issue  from  the  latter  formation,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  confined  to  any  single  stratum,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
natnre  of  the  rock  to  cad  us  to  expect  any  well  marked  system. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  water-bearing  horizon  is  found  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  Cinninati  shales^  the  dividing  plane  bet^veeu 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations.  The  upper  part  of  the 
shale  is  little  else  than  a  stiff,  compact,  blue  clay,  and  is  the  most  im- 
pervious stratum  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  Above  it  there  lies  a 
varying  thickness  of  fissured,  cavernous  Niagara  limestone,  through 
which  the  water  descends  till  its  progress  is  arrested  by  the  clay  from 
the  surface  of  which  it  fiows  out  wherever  opportunity  offers.  Along 
the  east  side  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Eock  river  valley,  the  junction  of 
these  strata  is  exposed  at  frequent  intervals  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  so  that  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  springs,  great  and  small, 
mark  this  horizon.  When  a  heavy  mass  of  drift  clay  lies  against  the 
line  of  junction,  the  water  sometimes  issues  from  layers  of  the  lime- 
stone, several  feet  higgler,  and  where  much  loose  rock  has  fallen  from 
the  cliffs  above,  the  stream  runs  in  a  concealed  channel  down  the 
slope,  and  appears  to  issue  scores  of  feet,  sometimes,  below  its  true 
point  of  exit  from  the  strata.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  with 
proper  caution,  the  point  at  which  the  clay  and  limestone  join,  even 
when  concealed,  may  be  traced  approximately  by  this  line  of  springs. 

Many  of  these  fountains  are  very  large  and  strong;  indeed,  some 
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of  them  are  rather  to  be  conceived  as  streams,  issuing  from  the  rock 
full  fledged,  than  as  the  bubbling  source  of  a  rivulet,  implied  bj  the 
term  spring.  In  some  places  they  furnish,  without  further  augmen- 
tation, sufficient  power  for  efficient  flouring  mills.  In  one  case  two 
mills  are  supplied  bj  using  the  water  in  succession^  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  source. 

Tlie  quality  of  the  water  of  this  class  varies  more  than  that  of  the 
preceding,  owing,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  the  greater  or  less 
effect  of  the  shales  upon  it.  These  contain  organic  matter,  iron  py- 
rites, and  other  ingredients  which  on  exposure  indicate  their  unsta- 
ble chemical  nature,  by  changes  of  color  and  otherwise,  and,  by  so 
doing,  warrant  the  belief  that  they  sometimes  make  unfavorable  con- 
tributions to  the  stream  in  contact  with  them.  The  water  of  most  of 
them,  however,  is  clear,  cool  and  refreshing,  and  in  character  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  classes,  though  somewhat  harder,  on 
the  average.  Several  are  supercharged  with  lime  salts,  which  are  de- 
posited as  travertine  about  the  spring,  on  the  escape  into  the  atmos- 
l>here  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  held  them  in  solution.  The  tem- 
perature is  also  varying,  being  dependent  of  course  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone  above. 

Above  this  generous  horizon  there  is  no  well  marked  water-bear- 
ing stratum  of  rock,  although  there  are  numerous  fine  springs  issu- 
ing at  various  points  from  the  Niagara  limestone.  The  widely  known 
Waukesha  springs  are  examples.  Druecker^s  spring^  near  Ozaukee, 
and  several  fine  ones  near  Sturgeon  Bay,  belong  to  a  similar  geologi- 
cal position. 

The  foregoing  are  all  derived  from  rocks  that  were  laid  down  under 
the  ancient  Silurian  ocean,  rocks  whose  ages  are  to  be  reckoned  by 
myriads  of  years,  and  from  which  there  has  at  least  been  a  liberal  al- 
lowance of  time  for  the  removal  of  whatever  soluble  matter  may  have 
been  originally  incorporated  in  them;  and  yet  we  find  in  all  that  have 
been  analyzed,  varying  quantities  of  the  oceanic  salts.  The  remain- 
der issue  from  loose  material  of  much  more  recent  origin,  formed  by 
the  agency  of  ice  and  fresh  water,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes;  and 
yet,  as  this  material  was  derived  from  the  preceding  oceanic  forma- 
tions in  great  part,  the  same  ingredients  may  and  do  occur  in  the 
water.  They  are  as  a  class  more  superficial  than  the  preceding,  and 
more  liable  to  contamination  from  surface  impurities,  and  for  a  like 
reason  their  temperature  is  often  less  constant  and  their  flow  less  reg- 
ular. While  this  is  true,  some  magnificent  springs  belong  to  this 
class.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  so  much  into  detail  here,  as 
in  many  cases  the  water-bearing  stratum  is  merely  local. 
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The  Kettle  Range  is  lined  through  its  whole  extent  with  springs. 
Its  "  pots  and  kettles  "  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  catch  and  tempora- 
.  rily  hold  the  rainfall,  while  it  is  being  discharged  at  the  foot  of  the 
range,  and  at  other  convenient  points,  in  limpid  springs.  From  the 
depth  of  drift  which  the  water  penetrates,  many  of  these  become 
very  constant  in  flow  and  uniform  in  temperature.  Dousman' s  mag- 
nificent trout  spring  in  the  town  of  Ottawa  probably  belongs  to  this 
class,  though  it  lies  so  near  the  great  water-bearing  horizon  between 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  formations,  that  it  may  really  originate 
there,  though  it  issues  from  the  drift.  Starin's  spring,  near  Whitewa- 
ter, the  "  Big  Spring,"  near  Palmyra,  and  a  large  number  of  others  in 
the  flats  adjacent  to  the  range,  without  much  question,  have  their  res- 
ervoirs among  its  hills. 

The  numerous  lakes  along  the  range  are  largely  fed  from  similar 
sources,  which  accounts  for  the  clearness  and  purity  of  their  waters. 

Near  Lake  Michigan^  where  the  lowest  beach  deposit  rests  upon 
the  blue  bowlder  clay,  an  almost  continuous  line  of  small  rivulets  is- 
sues from  the  junction  of  the  two  formations,  the  clay  intercepting 
the  descending  water  while  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  beach  forma- 
tion furnishes  a  ready  passage  for  it.  They  are  quite  varying  in 
chemical  character,  but  are  usually  inferior  in  purity  and  changeable 
in  temperature. 

Analagous  to  this,  there  is  another  line  along  the  lake  shore  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lower  red  clay,  which  is  overlaid  by  the  second 
beach  formation.  In  cause  and  character  these  are  altogether  similar 
to  the  last. 

It  would  be  fitting  in  this  connection  to  give  the  analysea  of  such 
of  the  foregoing  springs  as  have  received  quantitative  examination, 
but  a  number  of  these  have  already  been  given  by  Dr.  Lapham,  in  his 
report  on  mineral  waters,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  is 
proper  to  add  here,  however,  several  analyses  made  since  the  writing 
of  that  rej>ort. 

Wis.  Sub.— 10 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  SPRING  WATER. 


«il 
III 

.So^S 

o«^ 

0.8r«2 
trace. 
0.U0I9 
14  5196 
12.2803 
0.1406 
0.(096 
0.1826 

* '6*.3i28 
U.0104 
0.0500 
0.7581 
trace. 

Ilygela  Spring, 
\lankeeha,by  0. 
A.  Thlele. 

White      Rock 
Springs,  Waako- 
aha,  by  U  Bode. 

Horeb  Mineral 
Springs,  Wauke- 
ana,  by  Q.  Bode. 

Fountain     Spring, 
Waukesha*  by  J. 
V.  Z.  Blaney. 

Ok  . 
Ml 

Cblorlde  of  Sodiam 

i.ieo 

1.2B0 

1.170 

0.1792 

trace. 

0.4701 

Bromide  of  Sodium   

Iodide  of  Sodium 

Bicarbonate  of  Lime 

Bicarbonate  of  Magueela.... 
Bicarbonate  of  t*ooa 

17.089 
12.y88 

1  2ri6 

0.0i2 

***i6!796 

18  142 

8.265 

0.575 

11.716 
6.811 
1.181 

lO.Tseo 

6.8768 

"  i3!778* 
9.195 
1.021 
0.018 

10  27O4 
7.H.<0 

Bicarbonate  of  Iron 

0.1900 

Saluhate  of  Lime 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Snlphate  of  PoUMisa 

0.542 
0.454 
trace. 
0.1122 
0.T41 
1.963 

0.594 
0.830 
0.010 
0.720 
0.190 
trace. 

1.091 

1.8432 

0.860 

O.KiSJ 

Phosphate  of  Soda 

Alumina 

0.S2B8 
0.73.% 

0.097 
0.554 
0.311 

O.lSif^ 

Silica       

1.086 

0.75(1) 

Organic  matter 

Total  per  U.  S.  gallon  of 
2S1  cubic  inches 

85.710 

S8.KKW 

88.811 

21.S06 

80.0200 

2S.867 

13  9138 

The  source  of  the  substances  found  in  these  springs  is  quite  clear. 
The  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  alnmina  and  iron,  are  the  rock 
snbstance  dissolved,  these  being  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
strata  from  which  the  waters  flow  or  through  which  they  have  per- 
colated.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  relative  proportions  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  analyses  bear  a  close  correspondence  to  that  which  they 
sustain  in  the  rock.  Tlie  compounds  of  sodium  and  potassium  aro 
for  the  most  part  those  found  in  sea  waters,  whence  they  were  de- 
rived at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  formations  beneath  the  Si- 
lurian ocean.  The  leaching  of  ages  has  not  sufficed  to  completely 
remove  them  from  the  interior  of  the  strata,  and  these  analyses  show 
that  they  are  still  being  dissolved  out  and  borne  back  to  the  ocean. 
The  iodine  which  distinguishes  the  Beloit  springs  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  ancient  sea  weed  that  is  imbedded  in  abundance  in  the  rock 
from  which  its  flow  is  derived.  It  is  true,  iodine  exists  in  sea  water, 
but  in  a  much  less  proportion  than  bromine,  while  here  it  is  greater. 
It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  the  ratio  of  iodide  of  sodium  to  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  the  common  salt  of  the  ocean,  is  greater  than  in  sea 
water.  These  facts  warrant  the  belief  that  the  trace  of  bromine  was 
entrapped  by  the  forming  rocks  in  the  same  manner  as  the  more  com- 
inon  salts,  but  that  the  iodine  arises  from  the  sea  weed  that  was 
buried  by  the  accumulating  sediments.  The  proportion  of  iodide  of 
sodium  to  chloride  of  sodium  — common  salt — is  greater,  with  ouo 
exception,  than  that  found  in  twenty-two  other  springs  containing 
iodine,  with  which  it  was  compared. 
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The  small  amount  of  organic  matter  in  these  springs  is  doubtless 
derired  from  the  surface  by  the  descending  water. 

To  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  medicinal  character  of  those 
springs  that  have  attained  a  reputation  for  remedial  virtues,  would 
transcend  our  space,  if  not  our  province,  and  so  long  as  medical 
science  depends  rather  upon  experimental  results  than  theoretical 
considerations,  it  might  possess  little  value  if  attempted.  The  use  of 
these  waters  has  been  recommended  by  many  physicians  of  high 
standing,  and  the  results  that  have  attended  such  use  have  been  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  character.  That  there  are  differences  in  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  several  springs  is  undoubted,  but  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  this  report  to  decide  between  them.  It  may  be  said  of 
them  as  a  class  that  they  are  free  from  any  excessive  amount  of  salts, 
which  are  objectionable  when  present  in  large  quantities,  though  use- 
ful when  the  amount  does  not  exceed  the  demands  of  the  human 
system.  For  example,  a  certain  amount  of  lime  is  needed  by  the 
body  for  the  maintenance  of  its  bony  frame-work  and  the  perform- 
ance of  other  functions,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  this 
may  be  advantageously  supplied  through  the  medium  of  the  water 
ingested;  but  an  excessive  amount  of  lime  salts  is  conceded  to  be 
conducive  to  certain  ailments.  If  the  amount  exceeds  that  which  can 
be  held  in  solution  in  the  various  conditions  through  which  the  water 
passes  in  the  system,  it  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  excessive,  for  a 
portion  of  it  must  be  deposited.  The  quantity  of  lime  salts  of  most 
of  the  noted  springs  elsewhere  exceeds  by  many  fold  the  average 
quantity  found  in  these.  It  is  to  be  further  noticed  that  most  of  these 
ingredients  are  invariable,  if  not  normal,  constituents  of  the  human 
body,  and  that  the  hygienic  character  of  the  water  is  beyond  question. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  geological  position  of  those  that 
have  attained  a  greater  or  less  reputation  for  medicinal  properties. 
Tlie  BetJieada^  Hygeia^  Mineral  Hoch^  White  Rocky  and  Fountain 
Springs  at  Waukesha,  flow  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  Niagara  limestone  which  is  capped,  in  the  vicinity, 
by  the  upper  beds,  known  as  the  Racine  limestone. 

The  Iloreh  Spring  of  this  place  issues  from  the   drift,  which  is  » 
here  largely  gravel  or  marly  clay  derived  from  the  above  formations. 
The  Beloit  lodo-Ma^nesian  Springs  flow  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Trenton  limestone,  a  lower  horizon  than  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Siloam  of  Milwaukee,  the  Odkton  of  Pewaukee,  the  Palmyra 
springs,  the  Sheridun  of  Geneva,  the  Gihon  and  Barnes  of  Delavan, 
the  Nemahin  of  Oconomowoc,   Richmond^Sy  near  WTiitewater,  and 
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the  Cedarhurg  spring,  issue  from  various  portions  of  the  drift.  It  is 
possible  that  a  concealed  connection  with  the  rock  may  exist  in  some 
of  these;  but  evidence  of  the  fact  is  wanting.  Telulah  Mineral 
jSjyrings,  near  Appleton,  flow  from  the  drift  a  few  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  rock  belonging  to  the  Galena  horizon,  and  from  the  fact  that 
water  of  similar  character  flows  from  a  drilling  in  the  rock  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  it  is  claimed  that  the  flow  is  from  that  source. 

The  following  classified  list  of  springs,  though  far  from  being  ex- 
haustive, may  be  serviceable. 

8alphar  Springs.  In  all  these  the  sulphur  exists  in  the  condition 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  being  volatile,  soon  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  unless  the  chemical  determination  be  made  at  the 
spring,  or  special  precautions  taken,  it  fails  to  appear  in  the  analysis. 
This  is  the  case  with  Richmond's  spring  near  Whitewater,  which  is 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  this  gas,  no  indication  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  analysis. 

The  sulphur  is  derived  without  doubt  in  most  cases  from  the  de- 
composition of  iron  pyrites,  specimens  of  which  in  the  state  of 
decomposition  arc  occasionally  to  be  found. 

PLACE.  OWNER.  SOURCE. 

Whitewater,  Sec.  1,  near  center A.  M.  Richmond Drift. 

"Whitewater,  Sec.  1,  X.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr H.  J.  Starin Drift. 

La  Grange,  Sec.  9,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr P.  Oleson Drift. 

La  Grange,  Sec.  :J6,  X.  W.  qr D.  WiUiama Drift. 

Appleton,  below  city J.  E.  Harriman Drift. 

Chalybeate  Springs.  These  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
iron  compounds,  usually  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites,  and  so  are  closely  allied  to  the  preceding. 

LOCATION  AND  CHARACTER. 

Ahnapee,  T.  25,  R.  26  E.    Sw„  N.  W.  qr.     Temperature  45'  (August  19),  flow 

moderate  >)ut  brink;  little  sulphur,  much  iron,  taste  pleasant 
B3n:on,  Sec.  1().  S.  E.  qr.,  large  but  not  veiy  strong-ly  impregnated. 
Empire,  SfH*.  18,  X.  E.  comer,  small. 

Herman,  Sec.  29,  N.  E.  qr.,  small,  but  strongly  impregnated. 
Horionia,  on  Mr.  Briggs'  place,  Soc.  18,  two  small  springs  strongly  charged. 
Lake  Mills.  Sec.  1,  N.  hf.,  contains  also  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Grand  Chute,  Sec.  31,  S.  W.  qr.,  rather  small,  much  iron. 
Whitewater,  Sec.  1,  S.  E.  qr.,  hmited  flow,  much  iron. 
Whitewater  Village,  small,  but  stit)ngly  impregnated. 

Trayertlne  Springs.  These  contain  an  excess  of  bicarbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia  held  in  solution  by  the  presence  of  free  carbonic 
acid  in  the  water,  which  on  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  causes  a 
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deposition  of  the  excess  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  travertine.  It 
frequently  coats  moss  and  other  vegetation,  which  arc  then  erroneously 
said  to  be  petrified.  Where  the  base  of  the  moss  is  coated  without 
destroying  its  form,  while  the  upper  portion  is  still  green,  as  not  un- 
frequently  occurs,  the  error  is  a  very  pardonable  one.  The  deposit  is 
also  cfdled  calcareous  tufa. 

LOCATION. 

Empire,  Sees.  6  and  7,  several. 
Hartford,  Sec.  24,  S.  W.  qr.,  several. 
Walworth,  Sees.  11,  14  and  15,  several. 
Whitewater,  Sec.  1,  near  center. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  21,  S.  E.  qr.,  large  deposit. 
Brooklyn,  Sec.  35,  Lovers'  Glen. 
Delavan,  village,  several. 

Tront  Springs.  The  following  were  noted  as  possessing  sufficient 
volume  and  apparent  purity  to  justify  further  attention  with  a  view 
to  the  raising  of  trout.  In  the  absence  of  analyses,  their  fitness  is  not 
here  asserted  and  they  are  named  only  as  being  worthy  of  a  more 
careful  examination  by  those  who  may  be  interested.  Their  position 
in  general  is  favorable,  having  a  rapid  fall  and  being  unexposed  to 
dangerous  floods: 

LOCATION. 

Ottawa,  Sec.  14,  owned  by  W.  James. 

Ottawa,  Sec.  11,  N.  E.  qr.,  volume  limited. 

Hubbaid,  Sec.  12,  N.  W.  qr.,  volume  medium. 

Hubbard,  Sec.  5,  N.  W.  qr.,  several,  medium  seize. 

Delafidd,  Sec.  30,  S.  E.  qr.,  Maxwell's. 

Herman,  Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr.,  several,  very  large. 

Herman,  Sec.  6,  N.  W.  qr. 

Theresa,  Sec.  28,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  large  but  perhaps  not  uniform  enough  ia 

temperature. 
Ottawa,  Sec.  4,  S.  £.  qr.,  Dousman^s,  ah'eady  successfully  utilized. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  21,  S.  E.  qr.,  large. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  16,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  very  large. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  9,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  very  large,  rocks  colored,  but  no  iron 

taste  distinguishable. 
Ellington,  Sec.  27,  center,  large. 
Hortonia,  Sec.  28,  N.  W.  qr.,  large. 
Berlin,  Sec.  14,  Mitdiell's. 
Port  Washington,  J.  Druecker's. 
Cedarburg,  now  utilized. 
Stuigeon  Bay,  opposite  village. 

Artesian  Wells.  The  term  Artesian  is  sometimes  applied  to  very 
deep  wells  without  regard  to  whether  the  water  flows  at  the  surface  or 
not,  but  it  will  here  be  conflned  to  flowing  wells  without  regard  to 
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depth.  It  will  promote  clearness  of  understanding  to  call  to  mind  the 
requisite  conditions  which  will  be  found  more  amply  stated  in  Vol.  I. 
They  are  as  follows:  There  should  be  an  impervious  stratum  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  water  below;  a  previous  water-bearing  stratum 
upon  this  to  furnish  the  flow  of  water;  a  second  impervious  layer 
upon  this  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water  above,  it  being  under 
pressure  from  the  fountain  head.  These  must  dip,  and  there  must  be 
no  adequate  outlet  for  the  water  at  a  lower  level  than  the  well.  There 
must  also  be  a  sufficient  collecting  area  or  reservoir  in  connection 
with  the  porous  stratum  and  it  must  have  sufficient  elevation  to  act 
as  a  fountain  head.  As  these  wells  depend  for  their  essential  con- 
ditions upon  the  character  of  the  strata,  it  will  be  necessary  to  antici- 
pate some  things  Hubsequeutly  given  in  connection  with  the  formations 
involved.  To  these,  the  reader,  who  desires  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing than  can  be  obtained  from  the  necessarily  brief  sketches 
that  follow,  is  referred.  It  would  doubtless  best  subserve  the  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  general  reader,  to  classify  the  numerous  wells 
according  to  the  formation  from  which  they  derive  their  flow,  and  to 
treat  them  as  thus  grouped.  Were  this  method  pursued,  tlie  classes 
would  be  six  in  number,  as  follows: 

/.  Those  thatdernve  their  flow  entirely  from  the  drifts  clay  layers 
forming  the  upper  and  lower  confining  strata  and  sand  or  gravel  the 
the  water-bearing  seam.  The  last  is  usually  a  beach  deposit  and  at 
least  one  of  tlie  others  a  lacustrine  clay.  This  group  includes  the 
fountains  of  Taycheedah^  Calumet^  Poysippi^  Rushford^  Auroi'avUle^ 
Whitewater^  Byron^  and  a  part  of  those  of  Fond  du  Lac^  Oakfidd^ 
and  Oshkosh,  with  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan. 

2.  Those  that  derive  their  flow  from  the  junction  of  the  drift 
with  the  indurated  rocks  below.  In  these  the  drift  clays  resting  on 
the  rock  constitute  the  upper  confining  stratum  and  the  subjacent  for- 
mations, the  lower,  while  a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel  or  the  open  nature 
of  the  rock  surface  affords  passage  for  the  water.  Tliis  class  includes 
most  of  the  fountains  at  jF'^6>/i<:?  du  Lac^  Oshkosh^  Oakfleld^  and  Green 
Hay. 

J,  Those  that  originate  in  the  Niagara  limestone.  This  body  of 
limestone  furnishes  in  itself,  locally,  the  necessary  pervious  and  iia- 
porvious  strata.     The  Manitowoc  wells  belong  here. 

^.  Those  that  arise  from  the  Galena  and  Trenton  limestones. 
These  formations,  like  the  Niagara,  aided  by  the  overlying  drift,  pre- 
sent all  the  needed  conditions.  There  are  embraced  here,  most  of  the 
Watertown  fountains  and  a  portion  of  tho.-^e  at  Oshkosh  and  JFofiJ 
du  Iaic, 
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5.  Those  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  This  is  bj  far  tiie  most 
widely  available,  and,  except  locally,  the  most  important  source  of  Ar- 
tesian wells  in  eastern  Wisconsin.  The  lower  layers  of  the  Trentou 
limestone,  resting  upon  it,  form  an  eificient  confining  sheet  above, 
and  the  formations  below  are  saturated  by  water  having  a  higher 
source  than  that  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
loss,  but  may  be  gain  from  beneath.  Aside  from  the  porous  charac- 
ter of  the  sandstone,  it  is  much  fissured  in  vertical,  oblique  and  ir- 
regular directions,  enabling  the  water  to  readily  traverse  it.  From 
this  horizon  arise  the  deeper  seated  fountains  at  Watertowrij  Wildes 
well  and  several  more  recently  sunk  at  Fond  du  Lac^  the  "oiZ  well^^ 
at  Palmyra^  the  exceptionally  saline  well  at  Sheboygan^  and  those  at 
Milwaukee^  Racine  aitd  Western  Union  Junction, 

6.  Those  from  the  primordial  zone.  The  well  at  the  Northern 
Ilospitalfor  the  Insane^  at  Oshkosh,  represents  this  class.  The  pub- 
lic well  on  Algoma  street^  Oshkosh^  the  water  of  which,  though  it  does 
not  flow  at  the  surface,  rises  within  a  few  inches  of  it,  may  be  also 
classed  here.  So  also  the  well  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Janesville^ 
which  flows  through  the  aid  of  hydraulic  appliances.  A  portion  of  the 
flow  of  the  Racine  well  is  from  this  horizon. 

These  six  classes,  it  may  again  be  remarked,  furnish  the  most  sys- 
tematic grouping  for  study  and  description,  but  it  will  doubtless  be 
most  convenient  and  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  whose 
benefit  the  survey  was  instituted,  to  describe  these  wells  by  the  local- 
ities in  which  we  find  them  situated. 

In  number  and  variety  of  source,  the  flowing  wells  of  Fond  duLac 
stand  preeminent.  They  represent  four  of  the  six  systems  above 
mentioned.  The  accompanying  profiles  represent  much  more  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  the  conditions  under  which  these  fountains  are  se- 
cured than  an  elaborate  description,  and  will  only  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  additional  and  explanatory  statements.  And  I 
desire  here  to  express  my  special  indebtedness  for  many  facts,  other- 
wise beyond  my  reach,  to  Mr.  C.  O'Connor,  who  has  sunk  many  of 
these  wells.  From  his  statements  it  appears  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  comparatively  shallow  wells  that  derive  their  flow  from 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  either  above  or  below 
it,  it  being  from  two  to  nearly  one  hundred  feet  beneath  the  soil.  In 
the  first,  flowing  water  is  found  in  the  blue  clay  which  underlies  the 
superficial  red  clay.  The  water  is  usually  reached  in  a  stratum  of 
quicksand,  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  second, 
the  flow  is  obtained  between  what  is  locally  known  as  the  "concrete" 
and  the  rock.     This  concrete,  which  varies  from  two  to  twenty  feet 
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in  thickness,  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  drift  at  this  point,  and 
seems  to  consist  of  partially  cemented  sand  and  gravel.  The  first  flow 
of  water  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  green  or  brown  sand.  The 
flow  of  the  third  class  originates  in  the  rock,  within  from  six  to 
twenty  feet  of  its  surface,  and  is  unaccompanied,  in  general,  by  sand 
of  any  kind.  The  vast  majority  of  the  wells  of  the  city  belong  to  one 
of  these  three  classes.  The  generous  well  of  Mr.  George  Hunter, 
known  as  "Hunter's  Magnetic  Saline  Fountain,"  derives  its  flow 
from  the  deeper  limestone  strata,  as  is  shown  from  the  following  sec- 
tion furnished  through  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor: 

Feet. 

Red  day 26 

Blue  clay,  bowlders  and  concrete 80 

First  water  course  at 56 

Brown  limestone 14 

Second  watercourse  at 70 

Brown  limestone 40 

Third  watercourse  at 110 

White  limestone 30 

Fourth  water  course  at 140 

Ciystalline  cherty  limestone 20 

Cherty  limestone 27 

Fifth  water  course  at «...  187 

Total  deptli 187 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  rock  taken  from  this  well,  made 
by  Eev.  A.  C.  Barrj': 

lime 28.90 

Magnesia 20.76 

Protoxide  of  iron 2.19 

Soda 20 

Chlorine trace. 

Sulphuric  acid 10 

Carbonic  acid 4*') .  51 

07J>6 


From  which  it  appears  that  this  POck,  in  common  with  nearly  all 
so-called  limestone  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  is  really  a  dolomite.  The 
following  is  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  this  well,  published  by  the 
proprietor.  As  the  form  is  somewhat  unusual,  the  letter  communi- 
cating it  is  published: 

Keokuk  Mkdical  Colleob,  Fihruaty  9,  1S74. 
Georor  HuimsR,  Esq.  : 

Dtar  Sir:  —  I  have,  to-day,  completed  the  quantitative  analysis  of  your  mineral  water, 
and  with  the  following  results.  Out  of  one  gallon  of  water  I  obtained  19  grains  as 
residuum. 
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The  analysis  is  an  ^.pproximaie,  leaving:  off  decimals  in  calculating  the  proportions. 
In  100  parts,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  each  ingredient: 

• 

1.  Carbonate  of  lime 5 

2.  Carbonate  of  potash 4 

3.  Carbonate  of  magnesia 6 

4.  Carbonate  of  soda 4 

5.  Sulphate  of  lime 12 

6.  Sulphate  of  potash 10 

7.  Sulphate  of  magnesia 17 

8.  Sulphate  of  soda 13 

9.  Chloride  of  sodium 14 

10.  Chloride  of  potassium 3 

11.  Silica 5 

03 

12.  Traces  of  iron " — 

14.  Traces  of  bromine — 

14.  Free  carbonic  add ■ — 

Wadte : 7 

100 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  a  trace  of  bromine  in  it.    1  did  not  estimate  the  free  carbonic 
add.  Veiy  respectfully  yours,  E.  J.  GILLETT. 

The  water  has  been  extensively  nsed  for  its  remedial  qualities. 

The  magnificent  fountain  on  First  street,  belonging  to  Messrs.  B. 
Wild  &  Co.,  represents  a  yet  more  deep  seated  system.  This  well  is 
326  feet  deep,  and  passes  entirely  through  the  Galena  and  Trenton 
limestones,  reaching  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  below,  whence  it  derives 
a  flow  of  forty-eight  gallons  per  minute.  The  stream  has  been  carried 
by  pipes  53  feet  above  the  surface.  It  flows  with  such  force  that, 
with  hose  and  quarter-inch  nozzle  attached,  it  projects  a  stream  from 
30  to  35  feet  high,  and  48  feet  horizontally.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
of  this  well  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Lapham,  ante^  p.  31,  of 
this  volume. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the  well  on  the  high  school  grounds, 
kindly  furnished  by  Senator  W.  H.  Hiner: 

Feet, 

Drift,  red  and  blue  clay 95 

Magnesian  limestone  (Trenton  and  Galena) 195 

St.  Peters  sandstone 135 

Total 425 

In  searching  for  i}ci^  fountain  head  of  the  first  class,  or  those  wliich 
belong  entirely  to  the  drift,  we  find  possible  sources  on  almost  every 
side,  to  the  east,  south,  west  and  northwest.    To  the  east  and  south 
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there  lies  a  ledge  of  Niagara  limestone,  underlaid  bj  impervious  shale 
from  the  surface  of  which  issue  frequent  springs.  The  clay  deposits 
of  the  basin,  in  which  the  city  lies,  abut  against  and  overlap  this  shale. 
The  junction  is  in  all  probablility  permeable  to  water,  which  would 
thus  reach  the  porous  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  that  are  found  within 
the  blue  clay.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  Artesian  wells 
of  Taycheedah  and  Byron  is  more  than  probable.  To  the  west,  the  blue 
clay  rises  to  the  surface  and  lies  upon,  or  graduates  into,  the  more 
gravelly  drift  hills  of  that  region,  and  may  not  improbably  derive  its 
water  supply  from  thence. 

The  fountain  heads  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  viz.:  those  that 
rise  from  the  concrete  and  from  the  limestone,  are  doubtless  the  same, 
or  at  least  their  fountain  heads  are  associated,  except  perhaps  those  of 
the  deep  wells,  whose  reservoir  is  more  distant;  in  all  cases  it  is 
probably  to  the  westward.  Lamartine  and  adjoining  townships  furn- 
ish favorable  conditions.  The  surface  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  its  lay- 
ers, rise  in  that  direction.  The  slight  local  exception  to  this  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  city  is  not  suflBcient  to  afiect  the  general  prob- 
lem. The  rock  appears  at  the  surface  to  the  southwest,  along  Seven 
Mile  creek,  at  an  elevation  of  122  feet  above  Lake  Winnebago.  The 
general  surface  of  the  town  of  Lamartine  is  about  150  feet  above  Lake 
Winnebago,  if  a  single  series  of  aneroid  measurements  is  to  be  trusted, 
and  consists  of  low  hills  and  ridges  interspersed  with  marshes.  Tlie 
surface  drainage  is  very  imperfect.  The  hills  and  ridges  are  com- 
posed of  the  varying  mixed  material  of  the  unassorted  drift,  and  are 
more  or  less  permeable  to  water. 

Phenomena  connected  with  the  boring  of  wells  in  this  region  show 
that  certain  of  the  layers  of  the  underlying  magnesian  limestone  are 
practically  impervious  to  water,  while  others  are  not.  These  with  the 
clay  above  furnish  the  necessary  pervious  and  impervious  strata,  and 
complete  the  requisite  conditions. 

The  fountjiin  head  of  Mr.  Wild's  well  is  to  be  found  along  the  line 
of  outcrop  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  within  which  its  reservoir  un- 
doubtedly lies.  Near  Ripon,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  outcrops  at  an 
elevation  of  about  325  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  about  150  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  well,  thus  giving  an  abundant  elevation. 

The  flowing  wells  of  Taycheedah  are  from  60  to  70  feet  deep,  but 
do  not  reach  the  rock.  It  seems  most  probable  that  they  derive  their 
flow  from  veins  having  their  origin  at  the  surface  of  the  shale  beneath 
the  ledge,  as  already  explained,  and  as  shown  in  the  sections.  Tlie 
water  in  some  of  the  wells  is  highly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 
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In  the  town  of  Byron,  adjoining  Fond  du  Lac  on  the  south,  on  ihe 
farms  of  Mr.  Henry  Bush,  Mr.  D.  D.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Searles,  there 
are  several  wells  having  a  rather  scanty  and  variable  flow.  They  are 
not,  however,  immediately  aflfected  by  rains.  The  wells  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jones  are  70  feet  in  depth.  The  vein  was  found  in  a  bed  of 
quicksand  at  least  10  feet  thick.  Rock  was  struck  at  Mr.  Searles'  at 
a  depth  of  170  feet  —  but  did  not  yield  a  flow.  The  fountain  head  of 
these  is  probably  in  the  bluffs  to  the  south,  as  indicated  in  the  profile. 

The  Artesian  wells  of  the  town  of  Oakfleld  are  located  in  sections 
9, 15, 16  and  17,  and  occupy  an  extensive  depression  stretching  north- 
eastward to  Fond  du  Lac.  Mr.  H.  D.  Hitt  has  three  wells  from  68  to 
74  feet  deep.     He  gives  the  following  as  a  typical  section: 

1.  Surface  soil. 

2.  Marl. 

3.  Blue  clay. 

4.  Small  vein  of  sand. 

5.  Alternating  blue  clay,  sand  and  gravel. 

6.  Rock  at  from  48  to  54  feet  from  the  surface. 

Water  flowed  in  a  small  stream  before  the  rock  was  struck.  On 
the  same  authority  I  learn  that  Mr.  Whittaker  secured  a  fine  stream 
in  a  vein  of  sand  beneath  blue  clay,  at  from  20  to  22  feet  from  the 
surface.  Mr.  S.  Scovil,  residing  on  section  17,  has  two  flowing  wells, 
one  48  feet  and  the  other  75  feet  deep.  The  former,  as  I  was  inform- 
by  the  proprietor,  is  37  feet  in  blue  clay  and  12  feet  in  limestone.  It 
is  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  depression  before  men- 
tioned, where  the  surface  gradually  rises  toward  the  drift  hills  that 
form  the  "divide"  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  basins. 
The  latter  lies  somewhat  farther  eastward,  and  penetrates  50  feet  of 
pure  clay  without  seams  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  extends  25  feet  into 
the  limestone  beneath.  This  well  has  a  brisk  steady  flow  about  one 
inch  in  cross  section,  and  is  not  noticeably  affected  by  rains.  The 
former  one,  when  visited,  had  but  a  slight  stream  which  broke  into 
drops  in  falling  six  inches,  and  was  said  to  be  much  affected  by  rains, 
the  change  being  noticeable  within  24  hours.  The  wells  of  Mr.  Hatch 
and  Mr.  Wells  are  similarly  affected.  These  are  said  not  to  penetrate 
the  rock.  We  gather  from  these  facts  that  there  are  two  systems 
here,  the  more  superficial,  whose  veins  He  near  the  junction  of  tho 
drift  and  limestone,  being  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below,  and 
whose  reservoir  is  in  the  vicinity  and  is  superficial;  and  the  deeper 
one,  whose  fountain  head  is  more  distant.  The  reservoirs  in  both 
cases  are  probably  to  the  westward  or  northwestward. 
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The  shallower  system  of  Artesian  wells  at  Oshkosh  is  quite  similar 
to  that  of  Fond  du  Lac,  already  described.  They  vary  in  depth  from 
15  to  100  feet,  and  derive  their  flow  variously  from  within  the  drift, 
at  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  at  varying  depths  within  it.  The 
source  of  their  supply  is  undoubtedly  to  the  westward  and  less  than 
ten  miles  distant. 

Thft  deeper  wells  possess  unusaal  interest  from  the  facts  they  de- 
velop relating  to  the  strata  beneath.  Unfortunately  no  complete 
record  of  the  formations  passed  through  in  sinking  the  well  at  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  noth- 
ing is  now  available  but  the  very  general  statements  of  the  person 
who  drilled  the  lower  portion,  and  an  inspection  of  the  mingled  drill- 
ings at  the  well.  These  showed  that  variously  colored  sandstone 
strata  had  been  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  that  a  reddish 
granitic  rock  had  been  entered. 

The  following  items  were  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  who 
drilled  the  lower  portion: 

* 

Sinick  Umestone  at 60  feet. 

"      Bandfltoneat 300  " 

"      waterat 800  " 

"      red  sandrtone  at 540  *• 

"      white  sandstone  at 585  " 

"      graniteat 714  " 

"      white  granite  at 9:«  " 

Bottom 961  " 


Mr.  Johnson  expressly  stated  that  below  300  feet  it  was  all  sand- 
stone till  the  granite  was  reached. 

In  regular  order  we  should  expect  in  descending,  Trenton  lime- 
stone, the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  and 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  including  a  calcareous  stratum,  and  the  gran- 
itic rocks  at  the  bottom  as  found.  The  question  is  naturally  sug- 
gested, Is  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  wanting,  bringing  the  Trenton 
and  Lower  Magnesian  limestones  together;  or  is  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian limestone  wanting  as  such,  bringing  the  St.  Peters  and  Pots- 
dam sandstones  together) 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  this  interesting  question  by  the  very  excel- 
lent record  and  the  drillings  of  a  public  well,  subsequently  sunk  within 
the  city  of  Oshkosh,  preserved  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Hutchinson,  and  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Lapham. 

The  record  is  incorporated  in  my  notes,  on  an  examination  of  the 
drillings,  which  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Drift  92  feet. 

2.  From  92  to  300  feet,  a  hoxd,  bluLsh-grey,  dose-textured,  semi-Grystalline  magnesian 
limestone.    A  few  scales  of  sesqui  oxide  of  iron  present. 

3.  At  300  feet,  reddish,  calcareous  clay,  containing  angular  fragments  of  limestone 
and  sesqui  oxide  of  iron. 

4.  At  308  feet,  chiefly  red  silicious  sand  of  varying  coarseness,  mixed  with  fragments 
of  dark  shale. 

5.  At  400  feet,  light  orange,  silicious  sand,  the  constituent  grains  of  which  are  irregu- 
Lir  in  form  and  Hurface.  White  clay-hke  fragments,  appearing  like  kaolin,  and  insolu- 
ble in  hydrochloric  add,  probably  chippings  of  soft  chert,  also  present. 

6.  At  416  feet,  dirty  red  sand,  mingled  with  fragments  of  magnesian  limestone,  and 
also  lumps  of  sand  and  limestone  cemented  with  a  reddish  or  whitish  calcareous  day. 

7.  At  425  feet,  white  and  orange,  rather  coarse,  sihdous  sand,  and  a  little  of  the  kaolin- 
like material,  almost  all  the  fragments  of  which  are  marked  upon  one  side  by  metallic 
iron,  evidently  from  the  drill,  showing  that  tliey  were  clipped  with  difficulty  from  a 
larger  mai«. 

8.  At  435  feet,  yellowish-orange,  silicious  sand;  the  grains  of  medium  size,  and  numer- 
ously marked  with  adherent  specks  of  oxide  of  iron.  Many  fragments  of  chert  drillings, 
marked  with  metallic  iron,  also  present. 

9.  At  500  feet,  very  fine  grained  silidous  sand;  a  few  minute  lumps  consisting  of  grain !9 
of  sand  cemented  by  finer  material;  no  effervescence  in  heated  or  cold  hydrochlorio 
acid;  color,  yellowish  white;  some  chert  drillings  present. 

10.  At  557  feet,  drillings  light  pinkish  grey,  appearing  like  crystalline  powder.  Ex- 
amined under  microscope,  found  to  be  composed  of  grains  of  limpid  quartz  and  partidcs 
of  chert  ossodated  with  the  more  finely  powdered  material  that  gives  rise  to  the  color. 
No  effervescence  when  tested  with  cold  or  hot  hydrochloric  add. 

11.  From  580  feet  to  618  feet,  the  drillings  are  similar  to  the  above,  but  the  quartz 
grains  are  larger,  more  numerous  and  conspicuous,  and  the  finer  material  is  white. 
A  very  small  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  is  present.    No  action  when  treated  with  acid. 

12.  From  685  feet  to  695  feet,  orthoclase  feldspar  predominates,  attended  by  consid- 
erable quartz  and  a  less  quantity  of  a  dark  mineral,  probably  hornblende. 

Classified,  the  two  sections  become: 

At  Hospital.  On  Algoma  St. 

Drift 60feet.  92fcet. 

Limestone 240    **  208    ** 

Sandstone 414    "  380    " 

Graniterock 248    "  15    " 

Total 96 1  feet .  695  feet . 


The  correspondence  between  the  two  is  quite  marked.  In  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  city  the  rock  of  the  region  is  exposed  in 
quarries  at  an  elevation  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  surface  at  these 
wells.  This  rock  is  clearly  shown  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to  the  Ga- 
lena limestone,  in  the  modified  character  which  that  formation  bears 
in  this  region.  It  is  seemingly  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  entirely  wanting  at  the 
locality  of  the  wells  where  the  drift  is  deep.  The  lower  strata  of  the 
Trenton  limestone  are  found  at  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
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BIX  miles  to  the  west.  Now  between  Kipon  and  Fond  du  Lac,  along 
a  parallel  and  not  distant  line,  the  dip  of  the  lower  face  of  the  Tren- 
ton limestone  is  accurately  ascertained  to  be  23  feet  per  mile  to  the 
eastward.  Calculating  upon  the  basis  of  this  dip,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  drift,  there  should  be  less  than  fifty  feet  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  at  the  location  of  the  well  on  Algoma  street. 

This  result  is  confirmed  by  calculations  based  on  different  data,  and 
by  a  general  inspection  of  the  problem.  Assuming  tliis  to  be  correct, 
the  thickness  of  limestone  below  is  suflBcient  tcT  occupy  the  whole 
horizon  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  Lower  Magnesian  limestone; 
or  iu^  other  words,  the  208  feet  of  limestone  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
240  feet  in  the  other,  just  about  fill  up  the  space  that  we  should  ex- 
pect would  be  occupied  by  the  Trenton,  St.  Peters,  and  Lower  Mag- 
nesian formations.  What  then  has  become  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone? 
One  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  survey  makes  this  perfectly 
clear.  The  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in  this 
region  is  very  undulating;  we  might  say,  billowy.  The  St.  Peters 
sandstone  lies  in  the  troughs  between  these  billows,  and  usually  cov- 
ers their  crest,  but  sometimes  the  Trenton  rests  directly  upon  the 
elevated  portions  of  the  lower  limestone,  and  the  St.  Peters  8ai:d8tone 
is  entirely  wanting.  This  has  actually  been  observed  in  some  cases, 
and  drilling  at  other  points  has  left  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  an  un- 
common fact.  If  we  suppose  then  that  the  Trenton  limestone  here 
rests  directly  on  the  Lower  Magnesian  as  it  does  near  Ripon,  the 
whole  of  the  difficulty  disappears.    See  Plate  VI. 

The  calcareous  material  found  in  the  sandstone  below,  doubtless 
represents  the  Mendota  limestone,  and  must  be  regarded  as  confirm- 
ing the  above  conclusions. 

The  well  at  the  Hospital  discharges  about  22,000  gallons  per  day. 
This,  accepting  the  foregoing  views,  is  derived  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  below  the  calcareous  Mendota  stratum.  Its  collecting  area 
is  probably  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwestward,  and  has  but  a 
slight  elevation. 

At  the  mill  of  W,  N.  Davis,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Winnebago,  in 
Calumet^  are  two  fine  wells,  giving  a  copious  flow  of  clear,  cold, 
sparkling  water,  impregnated  with  considerable  iron  and  some  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  proprietor  gave  the  depth  as  about  90  feet, 
but  was  not  certainly  informed  whether  rock  was  reached  or  not,  as 
the  well  was  not  sunk  by  him.  Tliese  are  probably  to  be  classed  with 
♦^he  Taycheedah  wells,  having  their  source  to  the  east,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  belong  to  the  Oshkosh  system,  as  the  fountains 
surrounding  the  lake  indicate  that  its  bed  is  impervious. 
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The  Lake  Winnebago  System.-  All  the  drift  wells  of  Oshkosh,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Taycheedali,  Calumetj  and  their  vicinity,  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  one  group,  owing  their  origin  to  the  basin-shaped  de- 
pression occupied  by  the  lake,  the  superficial  layer  of  wliich  is  imper- 
vious and  prevents  the  water  from  escaping  into  the  lake  until  pierced. 

The  wells  at  Green  Bay  and  other  points  in  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Fox  river  derive  their  flow  from,  at,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
and  may  be  classed  with  the  above  system. 

The  Poygan  Lake  System.  The  numerous  wells  in  Bushford^ 
Aurora,  Poysippi  and  vicinity,  are  located  in  part  in  the  valley  of  the 
Fox  river,  but  they  all  belong  to  a  common  depression  filled  by  a  con- 
tinuous lacustrine  clay  deposit,  and  are  essentially  alike  in  nature  and 
origin.  They  all  belong  to  the  drift,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the 
alternate  porous  and  impervious  character  of  the  red  clay  and  associ- 
ated beach  deposits.  The  surface  of  the  area  is  level  and  considerably 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  flow  is  obtained  at  vari- 
ous depths,  but  not  without  some  degree  of  uniformity,  giving  rise  to 
the  popular  terms  "forty  foot  vein  "and  "  eighty  foot  vein."  The 
wells  rarely  exceed  100  feet  in  depth. 

The  material  penetrated  is  usually  red  clay,  with  occasional  seams 
of  sand  and  gravel,  the  whole  attaining  a  thickness  of  from  80  to  100 
feet.  There  seems  good  reason  for  considering  the  "  forty  foot  vein  " 
as  being  derived  from  the  beach  deposit  between  the  upper  and  lower 
red  clays  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  the  "  eighty  foot  vein  "  as 
corresponding  to  the  beach  formation  between  the  lower  red  clay  and 
the  blue  bowlder  clay.  These  beach  deposits  are  preeminently  porous 
and  water-bearing  elsewhere  in  the  state,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
led  clay  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  two  veins  so  persistent  as 
these  seem  to  be,  on  any  other  supposition.  These  wells  frequently 
interfere  with  those  near  them  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the 
penstocks  to  the  same  level.  This  shows  that  they  are  derived  from 
H  common  stratum,  and  lends  support  to  the  view  given  above.  The 
flow  is  usually  brisk  and  abundant,  and  in  some  cases  is  very  copious. 
The  water  is  mostly  excellent  and  generally  rather  soft.  Occasionally 
it  is  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur. 

The  source  of  the  flow  of  these  wells  is  quite  obvious.  The  clay 
strata  terminate  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  adjacent  to  and  in  asso- 
ciation with  sandy  drift  hills  of  highly  absorbent  character.  Around 
the  rim  of  the  basin  thus  constituted  the  water  finds  access  to  the 
porous  layers  and  through  them  supplies  the  fountains.  The  num- 
ber of  these  wells  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  as  the  clay  may  be 
bored  with  the  greatest  facility  and  at  trifling  cost. 
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The  Artesian  wells  of  Watertowii  belong  to  two  classes,  the  one, 
including  the  greater  number,  arising  from  the  Trenton  limestone, 
the  other  embracing  the  deeper  wells  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
The  first  class  vary  in  depth  from  18  feet  to  100  feet;  the  second 
from  the  latter  depth  to  215  feet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  latter  class  is  located  near  the 
shops  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  to  whom  it 
belongs.  The  following  record  was  furnished  Dr.  Lapham  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Waring,  who  superintended  the  work  of 
sinking  it: 

Depth  of  soil 50  feet 

Depth  of  limestone 57    ** 

Depth  of  sandstone 108    " 


Total 215 


(« 


Water  began  to  flow  when  a  depth  of  107  feet  was  reached,  and 
could  be  raised  10  feet  above  the  surface. 

The  two  following  brief  records  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  class. 
They  were  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Woodward, 
who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject: 

Drift 10  feet  15  feet. 

Limestone 93    "  103    *' 

Sandstone 23    " 


Total 103    "  141 


(< 


It  we  assume  that  the  flow  of  the  former  was  from  the  surface  of 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  upper  face  of  the  sandstone  will  be  107 
feet,  103  feet,  and  118  feet,  respectively,  below  the  surface,  at  the 
three  wells,  facts  which  may  be  of  service  in  sinking  others. 

The  first  one,  that  of  the  Railway  Co.,  is  243  feet  above  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  hence  its  bottom  is  28  feet  above  the  lake  level. 

The  source  of  supply  for  both  classes  seems  to  lie  to  the  west  of 
north,  where,  both  near  and  distant,  occur  many  depressions  entrapped 
between  limestone  and  drift  ridges,  giving  abundant  superficial  reser- 
voirs, while  in  this  direction  also  may  be  found  the  outcropping  edge 
of  the  sandstone.  This  sandstone  likewise  comes  to  the  surface  to  the 
M-est  of  Watertown,  but  the  low  elevation  in  that  region  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  flow  is  not  from  that  quarter.  The  western  edge  of 
the  sandstone,  where  it  comes  to  the  surface,  follows  the  east  bank  of 
the  Crawfish  river,  from  Lowell  to  Aztalan,  and  at  no  point  between 
those  places  has  it  an  elevation  much  greater  than  the  railroad  junc- 
tion at  Watertown.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  then  that  fountains  can 
be  obtained  from  tlie  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  will  flow  at  a  mnch 
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greater  elevation  than  that  already  attained,  viz.:  253  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  By  penetrating  the  Potsdam  sandstone  there  is  a  reason- 
able probability  that  a  flow  competent  to  rise  to  a  higher  elevation 
could  be  obtained. 

Tlie  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  Mr.  Bnckhert's  fountain, 
by  Dr.  L.  Brandecke: 

Grains  in  1  gal. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 1.898 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 5.818 

Bicarbonate  of  lime « 12.094 

Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.100 

Sulphate  of  potaasa. 0.054 

SiUca 0.305 

Organic  matter 0.346 

Total 20.615 


While  the  above  mentioned  facts  are  still  in  mind,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  speak  of  the  Palmyra  '^  oil  well."  A  failure  as  a  source  of 
oil,  it  yet  has  proved  of  some  value  in  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
Artesian  wells  in  that  and  similar  situations.  The  following  is  the  rec- 
ord kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Lapham: 

Palmyra  Artesian  Well  (1865).  Begun  about  250  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan  (828  feet  above  the  sea). 

46  feet.  Drift — struck  limestone. 


176  " 

Limestone;  sopposed  to  be  "  Blue  Limestone.*' 

229  " 

Water. 

235  " 

Slate  and  sand. 

255  " 

"Good  show  of  oiL"  (!) 

257  " 

"Bigdiowofoil."  (!!)  Rtmck  sand  lock. 

263  " 

Great  flow  of  water. 

283  " 

Metal  2  inches.    (Iron  ore  ?). 

350  " 

Supposed  Lower  Magnesian  limestone;  CSaldferons  sand  rock. 

412  " 

White  sandstone. 

421  " 

Gray  sandstone. 

455  " 

Bed  sandstone. 

461  " 

Black  sandstone. 

... 

Hard  sandstone,  3  feet 

480  " 

Gray  sandstone. 

482  " 

Soft  sandstone. 

489  " 

Hard  sandstone. 

507  " 

Soft  sandstone. 

587  " 

Red  sandstone. 

600  *• 

Gray  sandstone. 

615  " 

Bed  sandstone. 

660  " 

Drab  or  cream  colored  sandstone. 

683  " 

Soapstone  or  shale. 

687  " 

Gray  sandstone  to  bottom  of  well. 

750  " 

Bottom  of  well,  being  500  feet  hehw  Lake  Michigan;  78  above  the  sea. 

Wis. 
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These  may  be  distributed  as  follows: 


46  feet 

.  Drift 

130  " 

Galena  limestone. 

81  " 

Trenton  limestone. 

93  " 

St.  PetciB  sandstone. 

62  " 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 

338  " 

Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  Jlow  is  derived  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  It  cannot  have 
its  source  in  that  formation  directly  to  the  west,  since  the  outcrop  is 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  well.  The  fountain  head  is  probably 
in  the  same  region  as  that  of  the  Watcrtown  wells  of  its  class.  I  was 
told  that  originally  the  stream  was  very  large,  and  could  be  raised  30 
feet  above  the  surface,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  meager,  and 
would  rise  less  than  four  feet.  Whether  this  was  due  to  defectivo 
tubing,  as  was  claimed,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  flowing  wells  at  Whitewater  are  confined  to  the  drift,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  the  fact  that  a  bed  of  lacustrine  clay  rests  upon  the 
flank  of  drift  hills  to  the  southeast,  that  are  admirably  adapted  to 
serve  as  collecting  areas.  The  well  of  Mr.  P.  Dorr  is  52  feet  deep  in 
a  stiff  blue  clay.  Its  flow  is  copious  and  is  charged  with  iron  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  number  of  these  wells  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  all  prob 
ability,  but  the  limited  extent  of  the  clay  deposit  will  confine  then* 
to  the  localities  occupied  by  it. 

The  surface  of  the  Niagara  limestone  at  Manitowoc  is  thickly 
covered  by  impervious  drift,  and  the  strata  beneath  rise  to  the  west- 
ward, and  are  partially  permeable  to  water,  so  that  the  requisite 
conditions  for  a  flowing  well  are  found  at  no  great  distance  within 
the  limestone,  if  the  boring  is  fortunate  in  striking  a  suitable  vein. 
At  the  well  of  Mr.  William  Eahn,  the  drift  is  sixty  feet  deep  and  the 
rock  was  penetrated  ninety  feet.  The  wells  at  Washington  Park  and 
at  Woodman's  Tannery  are  given  as  about  the  same.  An  analysis  of 
the  water  of  Mr.  Eahn's  well  is  given  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Lapham, 
in  this  volume,  antej  p.  31'. 

The  following  section  of  the  well  at  Western  Union  Junction 
is  prepared  from  data  furnished  my  predecessor  by  John  C.  Gault, 
from  the  general  manager's  oflSce  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way Company,  to  whom  the  well  Ixjlongs.  This  and  the  following 
are  of  especial  interest  as  giving,  at  a  point  so  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  state,  the  thickness  of  several  of  the  formations,  and  as 
furnishing  data  for  the  reliable  estimate  of  dip,  and  for  other  cal- 
culations: 
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Fed, 

Drift 147 

l^iagaia  limestone 233 

Cinciimati  shale 200 

Trenton  and  (}alena  limestones 285 

St.  Peters  sandstone  (small  flow) 100 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone 141 

Potsdam  sandstone 157 

Totel 1263 


The  record  says  that  fifteen  feet  of  limestone  were  passed  through 
in  this  lower  sandstone;  but  at  what  depth  is  not  stated.  It  also 
adds  that  red  rock  mingled  with  tlie  sand  from  below.  These  facts 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Mendota  limestone,  which,  at  the 
typical  locality  near  Madison,  has  its  upper  surface  35  feet  below  tho 
superior  face  of  the  sandstone. 

The  surface  of  this  well  is  144  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  henco 
its  bottom  is  541  feet  beneath  the  ocean  level.  The  water  rose  at  tho 
time  of  drilling  to  the  height  of  40  feet  above  the  surface,  or  184  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan.  As  only  a  few  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ra- 
cine and  Kenosha  counties  exceed  that  elevation,  this  well  has  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  obtaining  fountains  over  a  considerable  area. 

At  Racine  a  fine  flowing  well  has  recently  been  secured,  of  which 

Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  data  which  show  the 

following  section: 

Feet. 

Drift 115 

Niagara  limestone 305 

Cincinnati  shale » •    185 

Galena  and  Trenton  limestones 283 

St.  Peters  sandstone 48 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone 100 

Potsdam  group  — 

Madison  sandstone 47    ... 

Mendota  Umestone 31     .... 

Red  sandstone 110    . .   . 

Hard  sandstone 10    .... 

Soft  sandstone. 6    

204 

Total  depth 1240 

Wlien  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  was  reached,  a  flow  was  secured, 
which  was  increased  on  reaching  the  Madison,  and  still  further 
augmented  when  the  soft  sandstone  was  struck.  The  water  rose  in  a 
tube  65  feet  above  tho  surface.  This  record  is  valuable  in  that  it 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  three  water-bearing  strata  above  the 
middle  Potsdam. 
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TIic  following  is  the  section  of  the  well  at  Milwaukee: 

Drift : 170  feet. 

Nia^ra  limestone 267  ** 

Cincinnati  shale ...  165  '* 

Trenton  and  Galena  limestones 253  " 

St.  Peters  sandstone 193  *  * 


1048 


It 


The  surface  of  the  well  is  aboat  ten  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Its 
flow  is  strong  enough  to  fill  a  four-inch  pipe  at  sixty  feet  above  the 
surface.  From  the  pressure  at  the  surface,  it  was  estimated  by  the 
engineer  of  the  company  that  the  water  would  rise  100  feet  above  the 
surface,  or  110  feet  above  the  lake,  which  makes  it  probable  that  a 
similar  flow  might  be  obtained  at  other  localities  in  this  region  whose 
altitude  does  not  exceed  that.  By  consulting  the  table  of  elevations, 
it  will  be  seen  what  territory  is  included  in  this  limit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  flow  is  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
By  sinking  deeper  to  the  Potsdam,  a  vein  capable  of  rising  higher,  as 
at  Western  Union  Junction,  would  probably  be  reached. 

The  well  of  Sen.  W.  II.  Jacobs,  in  the  suburbs  of  Milwaukee,  is  1,200 
feet  deej),  and  delivers  300  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  flow  may 
be  carried  over  50  feet  above  the  surface.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
by  Gustavus  Bode  shows  it  to  have  the  following  composition: 

Ginins  in  1  gal.  U,  S.  measure. 

Cliloride'of  potaAsium  0.2745 

Chloride  of  sodium » . .    0.6405 

Sulphate  of  soda 8.8572 

Sulphate  of  Ume 14.5485 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 8.6925 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 6.&*)07 

Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.1<U2 

Alumina 0.1891 

Sihca  2.3790 

Total 42.;U62 


The  city  of  Sheboygan  lias  recently  sunk  a  public  well  that  pos- 
sesses unusual  interest,  both  in  reference  to  the  strata  passed  through, 
and  the  character  of  the  water  obtained.  The  data  for  the  following 
section  were  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Mayor  George  End: 

Drift 92  feet. 

Niaffara  limestcne 719   ** 

Cincinnati  Rhale 240    " 

Trenton  and  Galena  limestones 213 

S  t .  Pett»rR  sandstone , 212 


14 


Total 1475 


II 
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The  exact  depth  of  the  well  is  1,475  feet  and  4  inches.  At  the 
bottom,  a  very  hard  rock  is  said  to  have  been  struck,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  granite,  and  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  ArchoBan 
rocks,  as  they  rise  into  that  horizon  occasionally.  The  surface  of  the 
well  is  42  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  its  bottom  855  feet  below  the 
ocean  level. 

Flowing  water  was  obtained  at  1,340  feet,  being  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  The  pressure  at  the  surface  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  a  column  of  water  104  feet  above  the  surface,  or  146 
feet  above  the  lake,  which  differs  only  two  feet  from  that  obtained 
from  the  same  formation  at  Western  Union  Junction.  The  discharge 
of  water  is  225  gallons  per  miiiute.  Temperature,  59.1''  Fahr. 
Our  deep  seated  springs  range  from  47°  to  48°  Fahr.,  as  taken  in 
connection  with  field  work,  during  the  summer  season,  when  they 
would  be  warmest,  if  they  vary  at  all.  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
water  of  the  well  is  influenced  by  the  depths  from  which  it  comes. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler:   ' 

Grains  per  U.  S.  Gallon, 

Chloride  of  sodium 306.94:36 

Chloride  of  potassium 14.4822 

Chloride  (rf  lithium 0.1062 

Chloride  of  magnesium 54.9189 

Chloride  of  calcium 27.8225 

Bromide  of  sodium 0. 1873 

Iodide  of  sodium trace. 

Sulphate  of  lime 169.8277 

Sulphate  of  baryta trace. 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 13.6585 

Bicarbonate  of  iron. 0.5044 

Bicarbonate  of  manganese : 0.1742 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.0383 

Biboiate  of  soda trace. 

Alumina 0.1283 

Silica , 0.4665 

Organic  matter trace. 

Total 589.25:36 

Density 1.0093 


The  large  variety  and  quantity  of  salts  contained  in  this  water 
have  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  experience  will  doubt- 
less soon  demonstrate  the  specific  medicinal  effect  of  the  combination 
here  presented. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  saline 
a  water  should  be  obtained  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  a  formation 
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composed  almost  exclusively  of  quartzose  sand,  and  one  whose  waters 
clsewliere  contain  rather  less  than  the  usual  quantity  and  variety  of 
salts  found  in  our  native  waters.  But  we  must  consider  that  there  is 
here  a  depression  of  the  strata,  the  sandstone  being  here  lower  by  sev- 
cral  hundred  feet  than  it  is  either  north,  south  or  west,  and  it  is  not 
known  to  outcrop  anywhere  to  the  eastward,  though  the  strata  above 
and  below  again  come  to  the  surface  in  Canada. 

The  facts  of  the  case  warrant  us  in  believing  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  the  waters  in  that  direction.  We  have  then  here  a  basin  reaching 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  ocean  level.  Its  waters  have  no  outlet 
and  no  escape  except  by  the  slow  process  of  diffiusion  and  percolation 
through  almost  impervious  strata. 

That  the  water  should,  under  these  circumstances,  become  highly 
charged  with  saline  ingredients  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  though  the 
facts  are  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  nature. 

The  well  at  Janesville  is  located  upon  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  295  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The  following  is  tho 
section  developed  by  an  examination  of  a  series  of  drillings  preserved 
bv  Mr.  Cvrus  Miner,  to  whose  kindness  also  I  am  much  indebted  for 
other  information  relating  to  the  well: 

DRIFT. 

From  1  to  100  feet,  open  well  through  gravel. 
From  100  to  240  feet,  **  running  gravel." 

At  240  feet,  Band  and  gravel  of  drift  origin;  several  kinds  of  rock  represented. 
At  259  feet,  sand,  gravel  and  calcareous  day. 
From  215  to  240  feet,  calcareous  arenaceous  clay. 

From  260  to  350  feet,  sand  and  gravel,  largely  quartz  and  chert,  a  little  granite,  dio- 
rite  and  some  limestone. 

FOT8DAM. 

From  350  to  360  feel,  a  red  ocherous  material  mixed  with  a  nearly  equal  quantity  (•£ 
green  particles  much  resembhng  the  green  sand  of  the  Upper  Potsdam.  Dnft  gravel, 
probably  from  above,  also  present.  The  red  and  green  mixture  effervesces  tardily  iu 
cold  add  (hydrochloric),  but  veiy  briskly  in  hot,  sliowing  a  calcareous  and  magnesion 
element  present. 

At  390  feet,  hght  colored  quartzose  and  cherty  sand,  with  a  few  granitic  and  calcare- 
ous grains. 

At  400  feet,  fine-grained  white,  chiefly  quartzose  sand,  but  indicating  the  presence  of 
calcareous  material  by  a  slight  effervescence  with  cold,  and  strong  action  with  hot  acid. 

At  450  feet,  essentially  the  same  as  above. 

At  515  feet,  quartzose  saud,  red  ocherous  material,  and  particles  of  a  purplish  shaly 
rock  partially  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

At  530  feet,  reddish  ocherous  material,  dark  calcareous  sliale  and  small  drift  pebbles. 

At  565  feet,  greenish  blue  calcareous  shale  containing  minute  glistening  scales  re- 
sembling mica. 

From  500  to  570  fwt,  similar  to  tlio  last. 

At  615  feet,  fine  grained  light  yellow  quartzose  sand;  slight  effervescence. 
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At  630  feet,  fine  gramed  white  quartzose  sand;  sligpht  cffeirescence. 

At  640  feet,  fine  gramed  quartzose  sand,  with  slightly  reddish  clay-like  calcareous 
material. 

At  710  feet,  fine  grained,  light  colored,  quartzose  sand;  slight  effervescence. 

At  758  feet,  rather  coarse,  white  and  slightly  greenish  quartzose  saad,  with  a  little 
clayey  material;  no  effervescence. 

At  940  feet,  coarse  white  quartzose  sand. 

At  975  feet,  similax  to  above,  but  coarser. 

At  1022  feet,  very  coarse,  transparent  quartz  sand,  some  of  the  grains  one-sixth  of  an 
'iich.  in  diameter. 

Bottom,  1038  feet. 

BUMMABY. 

Drift \ 860  feet. 

Red  and  green  rock,  probably  Mendota  horizon 10  " 

Fine  grained,  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 155  " 

Calcareous  shale 80  " 

Fine  grained,  very  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 163  " 

Coarse  non-calcareous  sandstone 275  " 

Total 1033    " 

Drift,  350  feet.    Postdam,  683  feet. 

Probably  40  to  50  feet  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Potsdam  has 
been  removed,  making  the  thickness  about  725  feet,  with  the  bottom 
not  reached. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Potsdam  horizon,  a  vein  was  struck 
which  gave  a  permanent  rise  in  the  tube  of  48  feet  above  the  water 
level  in  the  open  well,  without  the  aid  of  a  seed-bag  or  other  appara- 
tus for  preventing  lateral  leakage.  This  corresponds,  according  to 
aneroid  measurement,  to  147  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  7  feet 
above  the  depot  at  Janesville. 

The  unizsv^al  thickness  of  the  drift  is  probably  due  to  an  old  pre- 
glacial  cafion  of  Rock  river,  now  filled,  as  the  full  series  of  formations, 
up  to  the  Trenton  limestone,  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east.  The  circumstances  that  ne- 
cessitated the  selection  of  the  fair  grounds  for  this  test  well  are  to  be 
regretted,  since  at  the  locality  for  which  my  estimate  was  given,  the 
exceptional  diflBculties  with  the  drift  would  not  have  been  encoun- 
tered, and  a  satisfactory  flow  would  undoubtedly  have  been  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  through  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  parties  hav- 
ing the  matter  in  hand,  a  success  scarcely  less  satisfactory  lias  been 
attained.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  rise  of  48  feet  in  the  tube 
above  that  in  the  well,  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  generous  flow  to  the 
sni*face  by  hydraulic  appliances. 

Possibilities  of  obtaining  wells  at  other  points.  Eeference  has 
been  had  to  this  important  practical  question  in  the  foregoing  des- 
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criptions,  and  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  geological  series, 
large,  and  it  is  hoped  ample  contributions  will  be  made  to  it,  though 
it  will  not  be  always  specifically  designated,  as  that  would  burden  the 
report  to  the  exclusion  of  other  valuable  matter.  Special  estimate 
should  be  made  for  every  locality  before  commencing  to  sink  an  ex- 
pensive well,  as  there  are  often  local  elements  that  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem and  determine  success  or  failure.  It  needs  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  in  a  favorable  locality,  failure  may  result,  as  the  strata 
are  not  uniformly  porous,  and  it  is  possible  to  bore  through  a  forma- 
tion that  is  in  most  parts  highly  water-bearing,  without  striking  a 
vein  or  seam.  Only  a  single  marked  instance  of  this,  however,  has 
come  to  my  notice.  Failure,  also,  often  results  from  not  properly 
controlling  the  water,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  tube  and  seed-bag,  or 
equivalent  apparatus,  and  by  failure  to  recognize  a  suitable  vein  when 
reached.  These  and  other  matters  will  be  found  more  fully  discussed 
in  the  general  article  on  the  subject  in  Volume  I. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
drift  system  of  wells  which,  from  their  superficial  character  and  the 
nature  of  the  formation,  have  only  a  local  importance,  there  are  three 
txtensive  areas  over  which  there  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that 
fountains  may  be  obtained. 

The  first  is  a  belt  adjoining  Lake  Michigan,  Where  the  elevation 
is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  streams  will  be  found,  in  some 
oases,  in  the  Niagara  limestone,  which,  if  intelligently  controlled,  will 
furnish  a  flow  at  the  surface.  This  source  will  be,  however,  uncer- 
tain. But  by  penetrating  to  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  probabili- 
ties of  success  will  be  large,  and  they  will  be  reinforced  by  the  chances 
lying  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  below,  though  the  depth  of  this 
will  be  considerable.  Nea^  the  lake  level,  the  chances  from  these 
sources  will  be  good  for  the  whole  of  the  lake  border.  From  Mani- 
towoc county  southward,  they  may  be  said  to  hold  good  for  elevations 
not  exceeding  100  feet  above  the  lake,  and  to  be  fair  up  to  140  feet, 
but  slight  above  150  feet,  though  perhaps  possible  in  some  locations 
at  200  feet  or  more. 

The  elevations  previously  gixen  in  this  report,  and  the  topographi- 
cal map  will  show  what  localities  fall  within  the  limits  of  these  con- 
ditions. The  facts  connected  with  the  wells  already  described,  and 
the  data  given  in  relation  to  the  several  formations,  will  permit  an  ap- 
proximate calculation  of  the  depth,  nature  of  the  drilling,  and  conse* 
quent  cost. 

TJic  second  area  consists  of  the  Green  Bay  vallexfy  from  Fond  du 
Lac  northtoard.    In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  a  flow  from 
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either  the  St.  Peters  or  Potsdam  sandstones  can  not  be  relied  npon  at 
an  elevation  exceeding  15  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  though  Mr. 
Wild's  well  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  at  60  feet.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  wells  at  Oshkosh  show  that  the  limit  given 
is  the  extreme  one  that  is  reasonably  trustworthy. 

To  the  north  of  Lake  Winnebago  the  limit  in  altitude  descends  at 
about  the  same  ratio  as  the  general  surface  of  the  valley.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  is  not  so  relia- 
ble in  this  region  as  farther  south,  where  its  thickness  is  more  uni- 
form. The  Potsdam  sandstone  should,  however,  present  reasonable 
probabilities  for  the  region  along  the  Bay,  at  elevations  not  exceeding 
25  or  30  feet  above  its  surface,  with  slight  chances  for  greater  alti- 
tudes. 

JTie  third  district  lies  in  the  valley  of  Rock  river.  An  elevation 
of  250  feet  must  be  taken  as  the  upper  limit  of  favorable  chances. 
That  a  flow  at  this  altitude  is  attainable  is  shown  by  the  wells  at 
Watertovm,  Palmyra  and  Janesville.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  is 
available  for  only  a  portion  of  the  area  that  falls  below  that  altitude, 
since  in  some  parts  of  it,  this  formation  is  deeply  eroded  by  the 
streams,  and  its  fountain-forming  possibilities  destroyed.  Success  in 
these  portions  will  be  chiefly  dependent  on  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  list  of  elevations  and  the  maps  will  be  found  indispensable  to 
an  intelligent  calculation  of  probabilities  in  this  region,  and  something 
more  than  wonted  caution  may  here  be  recommended,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  formations,  their  nearness  to  the  central  anticlinal  axis 
of  the  state,  and  the  presence  of  deep  ancient  river  gorges  now  filled 
and  concealed  by  drift. 

As  the  majority  of  the  deep  seated  wells  of  eastern  Wisconsin  de- 
rive their  flow  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  it  is  important  to  know 
at  what  elevation  the  upper  face  of  that  formation  outcrops.  The  fol- 
lowing list  will  supply  the  requisite  data: 

Elevations  op  the  Junction  op  the  St.  Petebs  sandstone  and  Trenton 

limestone. 

Rock  County. 

Avon  —  Feet. 

Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr.,           -  -    272 

9,         -           -  -           250 

Beloit  — 

Sec  3,  S.  W.qr.,          -  -    229 

3,  S.  W.  qr.of  S.  W.  qr.,        196 

10,  N.  E.  qr.,           -  -    180 

10,  S,  E.  qr.,        -  -           200 

Pulton — 

Sec.  10,  S.  W.  or.,          -  -    219 

Newville  bridge,  Rock  river,  •          206 


Rock  County  —  (con.) 

Magnolia — 
Sec.    6,  S.  W.  qr., 
7,  S.  E.  qr.,     - 
28,  S.  W.  qr., 
R.  R.  cut,    - 

Feet- 
-    309 

433 
.    339 

330 

Porter— 
Sec.  9,  N.  W.  qr., 

Rock- 
Sec  32,        - 
Afton,     -          -          . 

-  250 

189 

-  206 
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Rock  Goanty  —  (con.) 
Spring  Valley  — 
Sec    3,  S.  VV.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr., 
4,    - 
9,  center, 
13,  mid.  N.  line, 

15,  S.  E.  qr.,     - 
28,  N.  E.  qr., 
33,  S.  E.  qr., 

Union  — 
Sec.  12,  near  center, 
Jefferson  County. 
Lake  Milk  — 

Sec.  3,  N.  W.  qr., 
4,  N.  W.  qr., 
Milfoid  — 
.      Sec.    7,  S.  W.  qr., 

33,  N.  E.  qr.  (est.), 
Oakland — 
Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr., 

16,  N.  W.  comer, 
28,  mid.  E.  line  (est). 

Sec.  30,  N,  W.  qr., 
Sumner — 

Sec.  18,  (est.), 
Waterloo  — 

Sec.  31,  county  line  (est),     - 
35,  S.  E.  qr.  (est.),   - 
Dane  Coanty  — 
Christiana — 

Sec.  24,  N,  hf  (est.), 
Medina — 

Sec.  25,  E.  hf  (near). 


Feet. 
314 

-  J«8 
321 

-  300 
321 

-  296 
268 

-  298 


.    319 
330 

-  251 
257 

-  246 

264 

-   2;« 

253 

-  202 

323 

-  277 


261 
331 


Eletations,  etc.  —  continued, 

Dane  County  —  (con.) 
Rutland  —  Feet. 

Sec.  34,  S.  E.  qr.,    -  -  348 

Dodge  County. 

Elba  — 

Sec.  25,  (very  near),        -  -    251 

Fox  Lake  — 
Sec.  17,  S.  E.  qr.,    -  -  294 

31,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr. 

(est.),     -  -  -    868 

31,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    329 
Lowell  (T.  10,  R.  14)  — 

Sec.  19  (est),       -  -  -    195 

Portland  — 
Sec.    6,  N.W.  qr.,         -  -    296 

31,         -  -  -  248 

Shields  — 

Sec.  32  (near),     -  -  -    214 

WeBtford(T.  12,  R.  13)  — 
Sec.  25,    -  -  -  -    2GC 

Fond  dn  Lac  County. 

Metomen  — 
Sec.  31,  S.  W.  comer,    -  -    412 

Ripon  — 

city,  30  rods.  W.  of  P.  0.  (near)  381 

city,  falls  under  tressel  bridge,  3>j3 

W.  of  city,  -  -  -  414 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  328 

20,  little  W.  of  center,        -  297 

21,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  364 
29,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  350 
29,  E.  hf,  valley,      -          -  341 


Those  marked  estimated,  or  near,  are  cases  in  which  the  actual  junction  was  not  seen* 
but  wajs  calulated  from  the  thickness  of  the  Trenton  limestone  above. 

Water  Power,  The  great  interior  and  the  west  are  laboring  un- 
der a  serious  error  whicli  intelligent  action  may  remove.  They  pro- 
duce vast  quantities  of  crude  material  needing  mannfacture.  This 
bulky  and  heavy  matter  they  transport  a  thousand  miles  to  be  worked 
up.  They  likewise  produce  immense  quantities  of  food.  This  they 
carry  the  same  thousand  miles  to  feed  those  who  manufacture  the 
other  material.  They  then  bring  back  the  manufactured  article  mur- 
muring at  its  expense  and  praying  for  cheap  transportation.  More 
simply  and  truly  stated,  the  situation  is  this:  Atone  end  of  a  thous- 
and miles  is  a  man  and  his  tools;  at  the  other  end  is  the  heap  of  the 
crude  material  he  is  to  manufacture,  the  bulky  food  he  is  to  eat,  and 
the  market  for  his  products;  and  the  problem  is,  Shall  the  mountain 
go  to  Mohammed  or  will  Mohammed  come  to  the  mountain  I  An 
intelligent  practical  answer  to  this  will  go  some  way  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  cheap  transportation.  Agriculture,  mining,  and  man- 
ufacture form  a  triangle  of  industries  that  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
the  nearer  they  can  be  brought  together  the  more  successful  will 
each  be. 
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The  question  then,  What  facilities  for  manufacturing  does  our  state 
present?  becomes  one  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  so  to  our 
preponderating  agricultural  interests.  Chief  among  these  is  water 
power. 

In  the  district  under  consideration  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  water 
power  situated  in  the  heart  of  an  exceedingly  rich  farming  country, 
with  abundant  facilities  for  transportation,  and,  not  by  any  means  a 
subordinate  consideration,  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent,  cultured  so- 
ciety. The  object  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  give  trustworthy  facts  for 
the  guidance  of  capitalistB,  who  may  have  the  prescience  to  foresee 
that  the  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing  in  the  interior  must  in 
the  immediate  future  be  utilized  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  must 
become  correspondingly  valuable. 

Water  Power  of  Rock  river.  For  a  portion  of  the  facts  here 
given,  credit  is  due  the  report  of  Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson, 
on  the  survey  of  Rock  river,  under  the  direction  of  .the  U.  S.  Engi- 
neer Department,  and  for  another  portion  to  a  very  careful  survey  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river  by  Edward  Ruger,  0.  E.,  made  to  deter- 
mine  the  availability  of  Lake  Koshkonong  as  a  storage  reservoir.  I 
am  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  latter  to  the  kindness  of  J.  M.  Cobb, 
Esq.,  through  whose  efforts  the  enterprise  has  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  remaining  data  have  been  gathered  during  the 
progress  of  the  present  survey. 

The  entire  area  drained  by  Rock  river  and  its  tributaries  in  Wis- 
consin is  3,635  square  miles.  From  the  Table  of  Rainfall  at  Milwau- 
kee, given  in  Dr.  Lapham's  report,  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the 
average  rainfall  for  the  past  thirty  years  is  30.27  in.,  which  may  be 
assumed  as  at  least  approximately  correct  for  the  Rock  river  valley. 
The  average  fall  for  some  portions  of  Wisconsin  is  given  in  Gen. 
Humphrey's  work  on  the  hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  at  35  inches. 
But  reckoning  at  30  inches,  the  rainfall  upon  the  drainage  area  under 
consideration  would  be  253,344,960,000  cubic  feet.  Now  it  is  asserted 
by  various  authorities,  based  on  experience,  that  one-half  the  rainfa,ll 
can  be  utilized.  This  would  give  126,672,480,000  cubic  feet  per  an- 
num. Mr.  Ruger  says:  "From  personal  observations,  and  after  con- 
sulting many  authorities  as  to  rainfall,  springs,  evaporation,  filtration, 
etc.,  I  estimate  that  the  total  annual  quantity  of  water  passing  in 
Rock  river  at  the  state  line,  including  Turtle  Creek,  is  98,437,536,000 
cubic  feet,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  estimate.  The  daily 
supply,  by  this  estimate,  would  be  269,691,879  cubic  feet.  We  need 
next  to  ascertain  what  is  the  average  descent  of  this  volume.  Some 
of  it  falls  over  600  feet,  while  other  portions  practically  no  distance. 
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The  average  elevation  of  the  rim  of  the  basin  above  the  point  where 
the  river  leaves  the  state  is  about  250  feet,  its  average  distance  about 
50  miles,  showing  an  average  fall  of  about  five  feet  per  mile.  But 
this  is  less  to  the  point  than  the  following. 

The  average  elevation  of  fifteen  powers,  the  first  of  ira]>ortance  on 
their  respective  branches  is  about  155  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river  where  it  leaves  the  state  at  Beloit.  The  average  fall  from  these 
powers  to  the  state  line  is  a  little  less  than  three  feet  per  mile. 

With  these  general  statements,  we  will  set  aside  the  tributaries, 
several  of  which  are  important,  and  consider  more  accurately  the 
main  stream  between  Horicon  and  Beloit.  The  collecting  area  above 
Horicon  is  436  square  miles,  upon  which  the  annual  rainfall,  reckoned 
at  thirty  inches,  would  be  30,387,456,000  cubic  feet.  Allowing  one- 
half  for  evaporation,  filtration,  and  other  sources  of  loss,  the  theoretical 
discharge  at  the  outlet  of  Horicon  marsh  would  be  15,193,728,000 
cubic  feet.  Reckoned  at  the  lowest  rainfall  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  amount  would  be  10,114,749,120  cubic  feet.  Col.  Worrall  gives 
in  the  report  previously  referred  to,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  meas- 
urement of  the  flow  at  a  time  when  the  volume  was  estimated  to  be 
only  three-fourths  of  the  average,  a  supply  of  27,651  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  14,533,365,600  cubic  feet  per  annum,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  calculated  amount  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  From 
the  foregoing  data,  estimating  the  accession  from  tributaries,  it  is 
thought  to  be  safe  to  consider  the  average  flow  between  Horicon  and 
Beloit  as  in  round  numbers  50,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum. 
The  fall  from  Horicon  to  the  state  line  is  127  feet.  An  estimate  of 
the  theoretical  power  generated  by  the  main  river  shows  it  to  be  up- 
wards of  20,000  horse  power.  Of  the  127  feet  fall,  less  than  60  feet 
are  utilized.  Of  the  unused  portion  there  is  more  than  30  feet  fall 
between  Horicon  and  Watertown,  corresponding  to  above  1,600  horse 
power,  and  about  23  feet  fall  between  Janesville  and  Beloit,  equal  to 
upwards  of  7,000  horse  power.  A  portion  of  this  latter  may  readily 
be  made  available  at  Beloit  by  means  of  a  race  leading  from  a  dam 
situated  above  the  slack  water  of  the  present  one.  Another  power 
near  the  state  line  can  also  be  utilized  to  the  profit  of  this  place. 
Upon  the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  a  large  number  of  lakes  that 
may  be  utilized  as  storage  reservoirs,  thus  affecting  a  much  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  water. 
Water  power  of  the  Fox  river.*    The  upper  Fox  river  from  its 

'  For  the  leading  facts  here  given,  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  prppaxiMl  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Coramisfiion  by  Pres.  G.  M,  Steele,  of  Lawrence  University.    I  am  also  indebted 
to  Prof.  J.  C.  Foye  of  the  same  institution  for  similar  fovors. 
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filight  descent  furnishes  no  water  power,  a  fact  which  is  compensated 
for  by  the  facilities  it  offers  for  navigation.  But  the  lower  Fox  river 
presents  an  almost  continuous  series  of  rapids  from  Lake  Winnebago 
to  Green  Bay.  In  this  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles  it  has  a 
fall  of  170  feet,  so  distributed  as  to  be  completely  and  economically 
utilized.  The  powers  upon  this  river  possess  an  immense  advantage 
in  the  grand  natural  reservoir  furnished  by  lake  Winnebago,  which 
embraces  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles.  Neither  floods  nor 
drouth  cause  any  considerable  or  inconvenient  fluctations  in  its  level, 
and  the  steady  reliable  flow  thus  secured  at  all  seasons  is  a  vast  ad- 
vantage. The  channel  of  the  river  consists  of  a  gorge  between  clay 
banks,  with  a  floor  of  heavy  bedded  limestone,  so  that  it  may  be 
dammed  with  material  taken  from  its  own  bed,  and  without  overflow- 
ing adjacent  lowlands.  The  great  reservoir  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
have  more  than- a  limited  local  one,  sufficient  to  guard  against  inter- 
ference from  other  powers. 

The  minimum  flowage  is  estimated  at  150,000  feet  per  second,  this 
amount  being  available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  height  and 
power  of  the  several  falls  estimated  on  this  basis  are  as  follows: 

"  Names  of  places.                                                   Height  of  fall.  Horse  power, 

Neenah  and  Menasha 10  8,000 

Appleton 38  11,500 

Cedars 10  3,000 

littleChute 38  11,500 

Kaukauna 40  14,500 

RapidOosdie 8  2,300 

Little  Kaukauna 8  2,300 

De  Pere 8  2,300 

Total 150  50,400 


At  Neenah,  Menasha,  Appleton  and  De  Pere,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  power  is  now  utilized,  though  a  large  amount  is  still 
unimproved,  particularly  at  Appleton.  But  at  the  other  points  only 
the  merest  fraction  is  now  used,  and  a  wealth  of  power  remains  unoc- 
cupied. Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation available  to  manufacturers  in  this  valley,  and  by  consulting 
subsequent  portions  of  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agricultural 
and  other  industrial  capabilities  of  the  adjacent  and  tributary  regions 
are  very  great. 

On  the  upper  portions  of  the  Wolf^  Oconto,  Feshtigo  and  Menem- 
onee  rivers  are  numerous  falls  and  rapids  furnishing  immense  power, 
but  these  lie  chiefly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  under  descrip- 
tion.   The  falls  of  the  Oconto,  however,  where,  by  including  the  rapids 
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above  and  below,  a  descent  of  about  60  feet  may  be  made  available, 
and  the  lower  rapids  on  the  Peshtigo  and  Menomonee  lie  within  our 
province  and  also  within  the  limits  of  settlement,  and  must,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  be  improved. 

On  the  Lake  Michigan  slope  all  the  available  power  must  soon  be 
called  into  use  by  the  rapid  development  of  that  region. 

The  average  height  of  the  watershed  is  over  300  feet,  and  its  aver- 
age distance  from  the  lake  less  than  30  miles,  giving  a  fall,  if  a  direct 
course  to  the  lake  were  pursued,  of  more  than  10  feet  per  mile.  Or 
to  put  it  in  a  more  utilitarian  form,  a  dam  might  be  constructed  at 
the  end  of  every  mile,  having  a  fall  of  eight  feet,  and  still  leave  de- 
scent enough  to  cause  a  rapid  flow.  The  crooked  course  of  the  rivere 
however  very  much  reduces  the  rapidity  of  descent. 

The  Milwaukee  river  is  first  utilized  as  a  water  power  at  a  height 
of  about  475  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  At  Barton  it  has  become  a 
very  considerable  stream,  and  is  still  311  feet  above  the  lake  level. 
Between  West  Bend  and  its  mouth,  it  has  a  fall  of  295  feet.  If  it 
pursued  a  direct  course  to  the  lake,  it  would  have  a  fall  of  16i  feet  to 
the  mile.  If  it  pursued  a  direct  course  to  its  mouth,  it  would  have  a 
fall  of  9 J  feet  to  the  mile.  As  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  tortuous 
course,  it  has  an  average  fall,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it,  of  five 
feet  per  mile.  A  portion  of  the  power  thus  given  is  not  yet  im- 
proved. 

The  Slieboygan  ri?er  is  utilized  at  a  height  of  about  320  feet,  and 
is  capable  of  affording  an  extensive  reservoir  at  that  elevation. 

Tlie  Manitowoc  is  a  very  considerable  stream  at  an  elevation  of  273 
feet,  and  has  a  very  rapid  descent  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course. 

Many  of  the  smaller  streams  also  furnish  efficient  water  power. 

Clianges  in  Drainage.  A  comparison  of  the  streams  and  smaller 
marshes,  as  laid  down  on  the  government  plats  and  earlier  maps,  with 
the  present  facts  show  important  changes  in  the  drainage  of  the  re- 
gion. Large  areas  that  are  represented  as  marsh  on  the  plats  of  the 
government  survey  are  now  comparatively  dry  and  arable.  Many  of 
the  smaller  streams  have  disappeared  or  become  mere  periodical  runs. 
On  the  accompanying  maps  the  areas  )aid  down  as  marsh  by  the 
original  govenment  survey  have  been  indicated  with  such  correc- 
tions as  could  be  made.  They  are,  however,  designated  as  wet  lands, 
since  a  large  part  are  not  now  really  marsh,  and  indeed  a  portion  is 
cultivated  in  all  but  very  wet  seasons.  They  are  as  a  class  among 
the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  state.  The  mapping  of  these  areas, 
besides  being  valuable  as  topographical  and  geological  data,  has  a  his- 
torical significance;  since  it  shows  what  was  regarded  as  marshy  at 
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tlie  time  of  the  government  survey,  and  thereby  indicates  the  changes 
that  have  since  ensued.  These  changes  have  been  much  more  marked  in 
the  forest  regions  than  in  the  more  open  country,  and  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  clearing  away  of  the  timber  that  it  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  this  is  the  main  cause. 

The  timber  is  often  very  heavy,  and  consequently  permits  but  a 
very  feeble  undergrowth.    The  removal  of  the  original  forest  thus 
leaves  the  surface  almost  entirely  bare,  and  it  is  usually  at  once  put 
Tinder  cultivation.     The  effect  of  so  great  a  change  would  naturally 
make  itself  felt  upon  the  drainage  of  the  region.    To  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  gone  thus  far,  it  has  doubtless  on  the  whole  been  a 
benefit  to  the  region,  as  it  has  induced  a  drier,  lighter,  warmer  soil, 
and  more  healthful  atmosphere.    But  the  limit  of  benefit  in  this  di- 
rection may  be  assumed  to  have  been  reached  except  in  certain  locali- 
ties, and  the  danger  now  to  be  apprehended  is  that  it  will  proceed  to 
an  injurious  extent.    This,  however,  can  easily  be  avoided,  if  clearly 
foreseen  and  justly  appreciated. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
NATIVE   VEGETATION. 

The  most  reliable  natural  indications  of  the  agricultural  capabilitieg 
of  a  district  are  to  be  found  in  its  native  vegetation.  The  natural 
flora  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  nature's  experiments  in  crop 
raising  through  the  thousands  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  re- 
gion became  covered  with  vegetation.  If  we  set  aside  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  several  plants,  the  native  vegetation  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  correlation  of  the  combined  agricultural  influences  of  soil, 
climate,  topography,  drainage  and  underlying  formations  and  their 
effect  upon  it.  To  determine  the  exact  character  of  each  of  these 
agencies  independently  is  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty;  and  then  to 
compare  and  combine  their  respective  influences  upon  vegetation  pre- 
sents very  great  additional  difficulty.  But  the  experiments  of  natare 
furnish  us  in  the  native  flora  a  practical  correlation  of  them.  Tho 
native  vegetation  therefore  merits  careful  consideration,  none  the  less 
so  because  it  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  a  record  of  it  will  be  valua- 
ble historically. 

It  is  rare  in  nature  that  a  single  plant  occupies  exclusively  any  con- 
siderable territory,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  nature's  methods  and  those  of  man.  The  former  raises  mixed 
crops,  the  latter  chiefly  simple  ones.  But  in  nature,  the  mingling  of 
plants  is  not  miscellaneous  or  fortuitous.  They  are  not  indiscrimi- 
nately intermixed  with  each  other  without  regard  to  their  fltness  to  be 
companions,  but  occur  in  groups  or  communities,  the  members  of  which 
are  adapted  to  each  other  and  to  their  common  surroundings.  It  be- 
comes then  a  question  of  much  interest  and  of  high  practical  import- 
ance to  ascertain,  within  the  region  under  consideration,  what  arc  the 
natural  groupings  of  plants,  and  then  what  areas  are  occupied  by  the 
several  groups,  after  which  a  comparison  with  the  soils,  geological 
formations,  surface  configuration,  drainage  and  climatic  influences 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  valuable  results. 

The  following  natural  groups  are  usually  well  marked,  though  of 
course  they  merge  into  each  other  where  there  is  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  conditions  favorable  for  one  group,  to  those  advantageous  to 
another.    In  some  instances  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  other  cir- 
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cnmstances  thau  natural  adaptabilities  control  the  association  of  these 
plants,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  region,  to  dis- 
cern these  cases  and  eliminate  tliem  from  the  results,  so  that  the 
groups  which  are  here  given  are  believed  to  be  natural  associations  of 
plants.  Their  distribution  is  held  to  show  in  what  localities  condi- 
tions peculiarly  advantageous  to  them  occur,  and  hence  advantageous 
to  those  cultivated  plants  that  require  similar  conditions. 

A.    UPLAND  VEGETATION. 

(1)  Herhficeovs. 

Class  I.  Prairie  Chrowp,  One  of  the  most  natural  and  sharply 
defined  groups  is  constituted  by  our  prairie  vegetation.  It  differs 
from  all  other  groups  that  grow  upon  the  uplands,  in  being  almost 
exclusively  herbaceous,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  species  composing  it, 
more  rarely  intermingle  with  the  other  groups.  It  is  more  distinct 
from  them  than  they  are  from  each  other,  and  justifies  the  division 
of  the  upland  flora  into  prairie  and  forest  vegetation.  Its  characteris- 
tics are  too  well  known  to  need  further  definition  here. 

(2)  Arhoreous. 

Cuiss  II.  The  Oak  Group.  This  is  most  nearly  related  to  and 
most  closely  associated  with  the  prairie  group.  The  prairies  are  rarely 
contiguous  to  any  other  form  of  arboreous  vegetation. 

The  Burr  Oak  {Quercus  macrocarpa\  the  White  Oak  {Quercus  alba), 
the  Hed  Oak  {Quercus  rubra\  the  Pin  Oak  {Quercus  j>ahi8tris\  are 
the  most  prominent  sjjecies,  and  give  name  to  the  whole.  The  Chest- 
nut Oak  {Quercus  prinus)  is  associated  with  these  just  north  of  Janes- 
ville,  but  I  have  observed  it  at  no  other  point  within  the  state.  The ' 
common  Poplar  or  Aspen  (Populus  tremuloidea)  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous associate  of  these  oaks,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  this  associa- 
tion. The  Large-toothed  Poplar  {Populus  grandidentata)  is  some- 
times found  with  this  group,  but  much  prefers  association  with  the 
maples.  This  and  the  preceding  species  are  in  a  sense  the  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  Those  associations  that  are  avoided  by  the  one 
are  sought  by  the  other,  though  they  not  unfrequently  mingle.  The 
PoptUus  halsarfhifera  and  P.  candicans  have  not  been  observed  min- 
gling with  this  group.  The  Shell-bark  Hickory  {Carya  alba)  is  an- 
other prominent  member  of  this  cluster.  The  Pignut  Hickory  {Carya 
.  glabra)  is  occasionally,  but  not  frequently  found  in  this  group.  It 
sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  Shell-bark  Hickory  tlat  the  Great- 
toothed  Poplar  does  to  the  Trembling  Aspen.    The  Crab  Apple  (Py- 
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rus  coronaria\  the  "Wild  Black  Cherry  {Prunus  serotina)^  the  Choke 
Cherry  {Prunus  Virginiana),  and  the  Wild  Plum  {Prunus  Ameri- 
cana)^ represent  the  BosacesB.  The  Sumac  {Rhus  typhina)  is  com- 
mon, but  not  significant,  as  it  is  a  member  of  other  groups. 

The  attendant  underbrush  is  equally  characteristic.  The  Hazel- 
nut {Corylus  Americana)  is  almost  everywhere  present  with  this 
group,  though  rare  or  wanting  in  connection  with  the  others.  The 
Panicled  Cornel  {Comus  paniculata)  is  very  common,  and  with  the 
Hazel  constitutes  the  chief  underbrush.  The  Wild  Red  and  Black 
Raspberries  {Puhvs  strigosus  and  occidentalis)  and  the  High-bush 
Blackberry  {Ruhus  villosvs)  are  all  present,  but  seem  to  prefer  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  groups. 

If  we  descend  to  the  herbaceous  vegetation  beneath,  similar  fact* 
will  be  found,  but  it  would  transcend  the  brevity  desirable  in  this 
report  to  enter  fully  into  the  details.  And  there  is  this  further  rea- 
son for  not  doing  so  in  this  connection,  that  many  of  these  plants  are 
more  dependent  upon  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  overshadowing 
vegetation,  than  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  are  therefore  less 
instructive  as  to  agricultural  questions. 

This  group  as  here  constituted  includes  both  the  "  Oak  openings'' 
or  "  Oak  orchards,"  and  the  denser  oak  forests.  There  are  sufficient 
reasons,  however,  for  separating  them  into  two  classes,  as  they  indi- 
cate difierent,  though  allied,  agricultural  capabilities.  The  oak  open- 
ings are  most  nearly  related  to  the  prairies,  while  the  oak  forests 
graduate  towards  the  following  classes.  Those  plants  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  preferring  association  with  the  subsequent  groups,  as  the 
Pignut  Hickory,  Great-toothed  Poplar,  etc.,  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
forests,  and  much  more  rarely  in  the  openings,  while  of  the  species 
common  to  the  prairie  and  oak  groups,  the  majority  are  only  found 
in  the  openings,  and  but  few  in  the  denser  oak  forests. 

Class  III.  The  Oak  and  Maple  Group.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
sharp  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  several  classes  of  heavy  forests, 
and  to  circumscribe  the  areas  occupied  by  each.  The  fact  is,  that  no 
abrupt  line  of  separation  exists.  But  perhaps  the  distinctions  here 
attempted  are  as  clear  and  as  legitimate  as  in  many  other  departments 
of  science,  where  such  distinctions  are  sanctioned,  and  for  the  practi- 
cal ends  for  which  this  investigation  is  made,  it  is  essential  that  such 
divisions  should  be  attempted,  and  besides  the  tout  ensemble  is  dis- 
tinct, though  the  constituents  may  be  linked  into  the  groups  on  either 
hand.  These  observations  seem  especially  demanded  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  definition  of  this  class.  The  oaks  which  have  been  made 
the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  preceding  group  are  made 
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joint  partners  in  naming  tLis  division,  and  will  be  found  to  mingle 
with  those  that  follow.  The  maples  which  are  here  introduced  to 
our  attention  will  also  play  a  conspicuous  part  iu  subsequent  classifi- 
cations. This  group  is  not  then  characterized  by  the  exclusive  pres- 
ence of  any  prominent  plant,  but  by  a  distinctive  association  of  plants 
common  to  several  classes. 

The  Wliite  Oak  is  the  most  prominent  of  its  genus,  and  attains  a 
large  size.  The  Red  Oak  and  Burr  Oak  are  usually  present.  Their 
proportionate  number  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  denser  oak 
groves  of  the  preceding  group.  But  to  tliese  oaks  there  is  added  the 
Hard  or  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  sacc/iarin/um)^  and  the  Red  Maple  {Acer 
ruhrum).  The  latter  seems  to  have  its  best  development  in  this  asso- 
ciation. The  Elms  (  Ulmus  Americana  and  U.  ful/oa)  are  more  or 
less  present,  but  not  prominent,  as  also  the  Linden  or  Basswood  {Tilia 
America/na).  The  Ironwood  {Ostrya  Vlrginwa)^  and  the  Beech 
{Fagvs  femiginea)  are  excluded  from  this  group.  The  White  Ash 
{Fraxinus  Americana)  is  rarely  seen  in  this  connection,  but  the 
Black  Ash  {Fraxin/us  samhucifolia)  is  common  in  contiguous  low- 
lands. The  Hazel  {Coryl/us  Afnericana)  is  not  prominent  though 
present,  and  the  Gomv>8 paniculata  of  the  last  group  is  largely  replaced 
by  Comus  cirdnata. 

Class  IV.  Maple  Group.  Tlie  leading  member  of  this  group  is 
the  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  sacchai^um);  not  that  at  every  point  it  is 
more  numerous  than  any  and  all  others,  but  that  on  the  average  it 
surpasses  the  other  species.  This  is,  however,  in  a  high  sense,  a 
mixed  group,  and  embraces  some  of  the  densest  forests  of  the  state. 
The  Oaks  of  the  last  group  are  present  here  also,  but  in  less  numbers 
and  in  subordination  to  other  species.  The  Linden  {Tilia  Ameri- 
cana) is  very  numerous.  The  White  Elm  (  Ulmus  Americana)  which 
in  the  areas  occupied  by  the  foregoing  classes  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  low  lands  and  river  bottoms,  here  extends  itself  more  upon  the 
highlands,  and  is  intimately  intermingled  with  a  large  assemblage  of 
species.  The  ZJlmtis  fulva  is  also  present.  Both  the  White  and 
Black  Ash  are  found,  the  latter  in  the  lower  lands.  The  Ironwood 
{Ostrya  Virginica)  is  abundant  and  highly  characteristic.  The  Black 
Walnut  {Juglams  nigra\  and  the  Butternut,  {Juglans  ciner&i)  arc  com- 
mon. The  Carya  alba  (Hickory)  is  chiefly  replaced  by  Carya  glabra 
(Pignut),  and  similarly  the  Populus  tremuloides  gives  place  to  the 
Populm  grandidentata.  The  White  Thorn  {Cratmgm  coccinea)  is 
common,  while  the  Crab  Apple  {Pyrus  coronaria)  is  correspond- 
ingly rare.  The  Wild  Plum  {Prunus  Americana)  is  less  abundant 
than  in  the  Oak  group,  while  its  congener,  the  Black  Cherry  {Prw 
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ntcs  serotina)  grows  to  ampler  proportions.  The  Paper  or  Canoe 
Birch  {Betula  papyracea)  is  occasionally  found  in  favorable  local- 
ities, but  is  not  strictly  a  member  of  the  class.  The  Beech  (Fag  us 
femtginea)  is  excluded  and  made  characteristic  of  the  following 
group. 

Of  shrubs,  the  Eound-lcaved  Cornel  {Cornus  circinata)  exceeds  all 
others,  and  almost  entirely  excludes  the  Hazel  and  Panicled  Cornel, 
the  dominant  forms  in  the  Oak  group. 

The  herbaceous  vegetation  is  similarly  well  characterized,  but  for 
the  reasons  previously  assigned,  will  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  This  is 
a  well  marked  group,  and  its  distribution  is  highly  significant. 

Class  V.  Maple  and  Beech  Group,  This  group  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the  addition  of  the  Beech  {Fagus 
fermgiiie^i).  This  separate  class  for  a  single  tree  and  a  few  subordi- 
nate associates  is  thought  to  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  Beech  is 
confined  to  the  lake  region,^  and  appears  to  be  especially  indicative  of 
lake  infiuence,  as  it  occupies  different  classes  of  soils  and  covers  dif- 
ferent geological  formations.  There  is  less  oak  in  this  thai\  in  the 
preceding  class. 

Class  VI.  The  Hardwood  and  Conifer  Ghroup.  This  class  con- 
sists of  a  modification  of  the  last,  and  the  important  addition  of  the 
Conifers.  One  of  the  more  conspicuous  modifications  is  the  more  or 
less  complete  disappearance  of  those  representatives  of  the  Oak  group 
that  have  lingered  through  the  foregoing  classes.  The  Ironwood  is 
far  less  abundant;  the  Black  Walnut  and  Butternut  are  rare;  the 
Witch  Ilazel  {Ilamamelis  Yirginica\  and  the  Mountain  Ma])le 
{Acer  spicaturn)  appear  more  prominently  among  the  underbrush. 
The  berry-bearing  plants  are  multiplied,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  larger  fruit-bearers.  These  changes  are  pro- 
gressive as  we  penetrate  the  area  occupied  by  this  class. 

Of  the  Conifers,  the  first  to  be  introduced  is  the  White  Pine  {Pi- 
nua  8trohus\  if  we  except  the  Arbor  Vitae  {Thuja  occidentalism  which 
from  its  proneness  to  swampy  land  and  other  selected  localities  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  member  of  this,  as  an  upland  group.  Far- 
ther to  the  north,  the  Red  Pine,  commonly  called  Norway  Pine  (/*i- 
nus  resino8a\  becomes  somewhat  common.  The  Hemlock  {Abies 
Canadensis)  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  abundant  members  of 
the  group.  The  Balsam  Fir  {Abies  balsamea\  although  preferring 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  water,  mingles  somewhat  with  the  group, 
especially  in  its  northern  extension.  It  is  especially  abundant  on  the 
bhores  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula.    An  occasional  Spruce  {Abies 

»Sce  artw'le  of  I.  A.  Lapham,  Tmiw.  Wis.  State  Agri.  Soc.,  18.>4- 5-6-7,  p.  236. 
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nigra)  wanders  away  from  its  marshy  habitat,  and  the  Arbor  Vitfia 
extends  itself  quite  freely  upon  the  uplands. 

Class  VII.  Pine  Group.  This  includes  the  well  known  vegeta- 
tion of  the  "Pine  Lands.''  It  is  here  made  to  include  those  regions 
over  which  the  pine  is  predominant  in  distinction  from  those  in 
which  it  is  simply  scattered  through  prevailing  hardwood  timber,  as 
in  the  preceding  group.     The  leading  tree  is  the  Pinus  strolus. 

Class  VIII.  Limestone  Ledge  Group.  This  is  a  small  but  inter- 
esting vegetal  cluster,  covering  limited  areas  in  which  there  is  the 
most  meager  soil,  resting  upon  limestone.  In  this  heavy  di'ift  region, 
such  areas  are  few  and  small,  but  the  distinctness  of  the  flora  is  so 
marked,  and  so  well  illustrates  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
the  value  of  all  these  observations  rests,  that  it  merits  a  name  and 
place  as  a  separate  class.  The  Poplars  {Pop^ihis  tremuloides^  grandi- 
d^ntata,  and  baJsamifera)^  the  Canoe  Bircli  (Betula  papyracea\  the 
Snowberry  {Symphoricarp'aa  racemo8U8\  the  Smooth  Sumac  {Rhutf 
glaJyra\  with  the  Conifers,  constitute  the  major  vegetation,  and  rather 
from  tlie  combination  than  from  the  constituents,  cause  it  to  stand 
out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  heavy  timber  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently encompassed.  It  forms  a  thicket  rather  than  a  forest. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  abundance  of  the  Poplars  and 
the  Birch. 

The  Populus  tremuloides  is  not  common  in  the  forests  by  which 
the  typical  areas  of  this  class  are  sun*ounded,  which  makes  its  abund- 
ance here  the  more  conspicuous. 

The  Ruhus  strigosus^  Cornu^  circinata  and  Lonicera  parvijlora 
are  attendant  shrubby  plants.  The  herbaceous  vegetation  is  also 
peculiar. 

Class  IX.  The  Comprehensive  Group.  This  class  consists  of  a 
commingling  of  nearly  all  the  arboreal  species  of  the  foregoing  groups. 
Clusters  may  be  selected  that  are  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
other  classes,  but  in  general  the  species  are  curiously  mingled,  and  do 
not  array  themselves  in  the  definite  associations  that  characterize  the 
preceding  groups.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Maple,  Beech  and 
Conifer  group,  and  lies  contiguous  to  it,  and  near  the  limit  of  marked 
lake  influence. 

B.    MARSH  VEGETATION. 

Class  X.  7%«  Grass  and  Sedge  Group.  This  includes  the  well 
known  occupants  of  our  open  meadow  marshes.  It  corresponds  to 
the  prairie  group  among  upland  vegetation,  and  in  many  cases  gradu- 
ates imperceptibly  into  it.    It  embraces  several  subordinate  groups 
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whicli  arc  very  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  marsh  bottom  on 
which  tliey  grow,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  described  in  a  manner 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  although  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  observing  farmers.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  how- 
ever, that  the  better  class  consist  of  the  grasses  proper  {Graminece)^ 
not  only  t)ecause  they  are  in  themselves  valuable,  but  also  because 
they  indicate  a  bottom  susceptible  of  easy  improvement  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  more  valuable  grasses.  The  Sedges  {Cypevaceaf)  in  gen- 
eral occupy  marshes  that  are  of  inferior  value  now,  and  are  less 
promising  of  immediate  returns  to  labor  spent  in  improvement. 
Fortunately  the  former  class  largely  predominate. 

Class  XL     The  Heath  Group.    This  association  of  swamp  vege- 
tation is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  the  members  of  the 
Heath    family  {Ericacem).    Among   these    the  most   characteristic 
plant  is  the  Leather  Leaf  {Cassandra  calyculata\  and  the  most  im- 
])ortant  one  is  the  Cranberry  (  Vaccinium  macrocarpon).     The  Wil- 
low, Larch  and  Sphagnum  mosses  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  are 
very  frequent  associates.     This  class  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  so 
much  in  view  of  its  prominence  as  a  botanical  group,  as  on  account 
of  its  present  and  prospective  economic  importance.     The  actual  ex- 
istence of  the  cranberry  plant  in  its  native  state  assures  us  of  condi- 
tions favorable  to  its  growth  and  indicates  where  cultivation  will  be 
most  likely  to  prove  remunerative.     Where  the  cranberry  itself  is 
not  present,  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  know  what  plants  are  its  ha- 
bitual associates  and  demand  similar  conditions  of  soil  and  moisture, 
since  these  may  be  almost  equally  good  gu5des  in  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  marsh  for  improvement.     Of  plants  which  serve  this  purpose 
the  Cassandra  calyculata  is  regarded  as  the  most  reliable.     On  this 
jx^int  an  excellent  work  on  the  subject  says:     "  In  selecting  a  loca- 
tion it  is  very  important  to  observe  the  varieties  of  plants  or  treea 
existing  upon  the  ground.     Although  no  cranberry  vines  may  be 
growing  there,  yet  the  presence  of  other  plants  requiring  similar 
conditions  of  soil  and  moisture  indicate  a  soil  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  the  cranberry.     For  instance,  the  Feather-leaf,  also  called  Gander- 
bush  and  Leather-leaf  {Cassandra  calyculata)^  so  abundant  in  heath 
ponds,  is  considered  a  sure  indication  of  a  proper  locality."^ 

The  distribution  and  additional  facts  relative  to  this  group  will  be 
given  a  few  pages  in  advance. 

Class  XII.  The  Tamarac  Group,  Tlie  name  is  perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient definition  even  to  the  commonest  observer.  The  Tamarac  or 
American  Larch  {Larix  Americana)  constitutes  the  entire  arboreal 

*  Cranberry  Culture,  by  J.  J.  White. 
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growth;  the  ErieacecB  form  the  chief  undergrowth,  and  the  Sphag- 
noid  mosses  carpet  the  peaty  bottom,  forming  a  well-marked  flora. 

Class  XIII.  The  Arbor  Vitm  Group,  This  is  similar  to  the  last 
'  save  that  the  Arbor  Vitse,  or  White  Cedar,  as  it  is  frequently  called 
{Thuja  occidentalis\  takes  the  place  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  Tama- 
rac.  Usually  the  Tamaracis  present  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  A 
not  unfrequent  arrangement  consists  of  a  predominance  of  the  Ai'bor 
Vitfle  around  the  borders  of  the  swamp,  and  of  the  Tamarac  toward  the 
center.  The  latter  is  a  more  thoroughly  swamp  species  (although  oc- 
casionally seen  on  the  hillsides)  than  the  former. 

Class  XIV.  The  Spruce  Group.  This  is  similar  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding groups,  except  that  the  Black  Spruce  {Abies  nigra)  is  the  chief 
arboreal  form.  The  Larch  and  Arbor  Vitse  are  frequently  present.  As 
the  Spruce  is  confined  to  the  northern  regions,  more  of  the  northern 
forms  of  minor  vegetation  are  associated  with  this  group,  although 
the  same  tendency  is  shown  in  the  other  classes  in  the  same  latitude. 

From  the  habit  of  these  three  paludal  conifers  of  mingling,  it  is 
sometimes  diflBcult  to  classify  a  given  swamp,  and  it  has  not  been 
thought  important  to  distinguish  them  on  the  accompanying  map  of 
vegetation,  although  they  were  so  distinguished  on  the  original  map. 


C.    GROUPS  INTERMEDIATE  BETWEEN  THE  UPLAND  AND  MARSH 

GROUPS. 

Class  XV.  TTie  Black  Ash  Group.  In  this,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  Black  Ash  {Fraodnua  samhucifolia)  is  the  predominating  plant. 

The  Black  Alder  {Alnus  incana)  is  a  subordinate  and  quit€  constant 
associate,  and  the  two  characterize  the  group.  The  Arbor  VitSB  is  fre- 
quently present,  and  sometimes  the  Witch  Hazel.  Otherwise,  as  far  as 
observed,  the  association  is  not  constant. 

Class  XVI.  The  Yellow  Birch  Group,  This  is  not  altogether  a 
well  defined  group.  The  abundance  of  Yellow  Birch  {Betula  lutea^ 
exceUa)  is  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  vegetation.  The  Hemlock 
is  very  common,  and  the  Maples  and  Beech  are  present.  Under  the 
dense  shadow  of  these,  several  species  of  Lycopodium,  the  Dwarf 
Tew  {Taxus  Canadensis^  the  large  Purple-flowered  Raspberry  {Ruhus 
odoratus\  the  EricacesB  {Pyrola  rotundifolia  and  secunda\  the  Co- 
hosh {Actea  spicata,  var.  alba)  abound  among  others,  though  the 
most  of  these  are  present  in  other  groups.  This  group  occupies  only 
some  limited  areas  in  the  peninsula  east  of  Green  Bay,  and  in  tho 
press  of  other  duties,  sufficient  opportunity  was  not  afforded  for  satis- 
factory study. 
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Distrihution,  On  the  accompanying  map  of  vegetation,  the  dis- 
trict covered  by  each  of  these  classes  is  delineated,  with  as  much  of 
detail  and  accuracy  as  was  compatible  with  the  demand  of  other  de- 
partments of  the  survey,  and  with  the  rapidity  necessitated  by  the 
large  area  examined.  As  that  presents  their  distribution  far  more 
vividly  and  accurately  than  any  verbal  description,  I  need  only  add 
here  a  few  supplementary  remarks. 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  map,  that  the  prairies  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  district,  or 
chiefly  to  .the  Mississippi  drainage  system,  though  this  fact  perhaps 
has  no  special  significance.  The  surface  of  a  portion  of  these  prairies 
is  level,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  formerly  been  a  lake  bottom, 
while  that  of  others  is  elevated  and  undulating,  and  bears  no  evidence 
of  having  been  submerged  since  the  retreat  of  the  glacier.  The  areas 
of  prairie  and  forest  are  so  intermingled  as  to  forbid  any  topogra- 
phical distinction  between  them,  and  to  negative  any  explanation  of 
their  origin  that  is  dependent  on  surface  features.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  enter  here  upon  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  origin  of  prai- 
ries^ but  simply  to  remark  that  the  tenor  of  the  facts  in  this  region, 
bearing  upon  the  question,  supports  the  general  views  so  ably  pres- 
ented by  Profs.  Dana,  Newberry,  Guyot  and  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  harmonizes  with  the  observations  of  Prof.  Whitney,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  the  most  essential  primary  agency. 
It  is  not  however  because  the  soil  is  incapable  of  supporting  trees,  for 
when  planted  upon  the  prairies  they  flourish  luxuriantly,  and  when 
the  soil  is  cultivated  or  shaded  so  that  a  proper  degree  and  constant 
supply  of  moisture  is  secured,  trees  are  propagated  from  the  seed  with 
facility.  In  the  first  case,  in  planting  the  trees,  the  superficial  com- 
pact soil,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  real  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
the  forests  in  this  region,  is  penetrated,  and  the  roots  of  the  tree 
placed  below  it,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  loosened,  and  mingled  with 
the  subsoil;  and  in  the  second  case,  artificial  stirring  of  the  soil  or 
special  conditions  supply  the  moisture  essential  to  the  growth  of  ar- 
boreous vegetation.  But  in  its  native,  undisturbed  condition,  the  fine 
superficial  soil  becomes  exceedingly  dry  at  intervals  during  the  sea- 
son, and  renders  it  impossible  or  exceedingly  difiicult  for  the  young 
seedling  to  maintain  its  existence  until  it  can  gain  a  foot-hold  upon 
the  deeper  and  uniformly  moist  subsoil.  This  difliculty  is  increased 
by  the  antagonism  of  the  grasses  that  can  successfully  withstand  these 
variations  of  moisture,  and  by  annual  fires.  The  latter  have  doubt- 
less modified  the  form  and  extent  of  the  prairies  in  some  degree,  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  com- 
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prehensively,  that  it  is  entirely  inadequate  as  an  explanation  of  prai- 
ries in  general. 

The  Oak  group  is  likewise  chiefly  confined  to  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  district.  It  occupies  all  classes  of  topography  and  all  eleva- 
tions from  the  lake  level  to  500  feet  above  it.  It  shows  a  tendency  to 
invade  the  districts  of  the  heavier  forests,  along  the  line  of  the  Kettle 
Kange.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  accompanies  the 
Ilangc,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

TTie  Oak  and  Maple  group  usually  lies  contiguous  to  the  last  or 
along  the  £ettle  Kange.  It  was  in  the  latter  relationship  that  its  pe- 
culiarities were  first  and  chiefly  noticed.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  Oak  group,  while  the  surroundings 
are  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Maple  and  its  associates.  A 
conflict  of  conditions  is  the  result,  in  which  neither  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Maple  group  occupies  an  irregular  belt  that  has  a  northwest 
and  southeast  trend,  bordered  chiefly  by  Oaks  on  the  south  and  Beech 
and  its  associates  on  the  north.  It  is  quite  distinctly  limited  in  the 
direction  of  the  Oaks,  but  much  less  so  toward  the  Oak  and  Maple,  and 
the  Maple  and  Beech  groups,  into  which  it  merges  almost  impercepti- 
bly.    It  reaches  from  the  lake  shore  to  abput  500  feet  in  elevation. 

The  Maple  and  Beech  group  covers  a  large  surface  stretching  from 
the  lake  shore  northwestward,  a  direction  which  neither  corresponds 
to  geological  nor  topographical  lines,  but  is  none  the  less  instructive 
on  that  account.  It  does,  however,  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
isothermals  for  the  summer  months;  ^  which,  with  the  other  elements 
of  the  lake  influence,  as  already  intimated,  are  undoubtedly  the  con- 
trolling agencies. 

To  the  north  of  this  the  Hardwood  and  Conifer  group  extends  to  Port 
de  Morts,  being  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  others.  Tlie  great- 
est elevation  within  its  area  is  less  than  400  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 

The  ConiprehenMve  group  occupies  a  portion  of  the  crest  and  west- 
ern slope  of  the  outcropping  rocky  ridge  of  our  district.  It  is  limit- 
ed chiefly  to  the  Green  Bay  region.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
conflicting  demands  of  lake  and  boreal  influences,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  soil  and  warm,  dry  southwest  winds,  sweeping  up  the  Green 
Bay  valley,  on  the  other. 

*  See  Map  of  Wisconsin  with  lines  showing  the  Remarkable  Effect  of  Lake  Michigan 
in  EleTating  the  Temperatore  for  January  and  Depressing  that  of  July,  by  I.  A.  La]> 
ham,  1865.  Also  Transactions  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  I,  Plate  X,  1865.  See 
aiso,  The  Isothermal  Lines  of  Wisconsin,  by  J.  G.  Enapp,  Transactions  Wisconsin  Hor- 
liealtaral  Society,  Madison,  1871. 
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In  the  lowlands,  the  Chrofis  and  Sedge  maraJiea  which  correspond  to, 
and  in  many  cases  are,  unqnestionably  the  forerunners  of  the  prairies, 
are  like  them,  chiefly  confined  to  the  southwestern  region. 

As  we  enter  the  dense  forests  to  the  north,  the  Tainarac  awamps 
almost  entirely  replace  them,  and  these  in  turn,  in  the  still  higher 
latitudes,  are  in  part  replaced  by  the  Cedar  and  Spruce  swamps.  The 
Ash  swamps  are  more  abundant  and  extensive  at  the  north,  and  the 
Yellow  Birch  flats  are  entirely  northern. 

The  distribution  of  the  Heathy  or  Granherry  group^  is  not  less  in- 
teresting than  important.  The  marshes  occupied  by  this  class  readily 
arrange  themselves,  on  inspection,  into  four  clusters,  having  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  geological  formations.  Those  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  district  are  to  be  grouped  with  the  great  marshes  near 
Berlin  and  to  the  westward,  and  rest  upon  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
Those  in  the  western  part  of  Jefferson  county  lie  upon,  or  near,  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone.  Those  in  Oconomowoc,  Concord,  Hebron,  Sum- 
mit, Delafield,  Ottawa,  Eagle,  Richmond  and  Sugar  Creek,  form  a 
numerous  group  of  small  marshes,  and  rest  upon  a  sandy  district  that 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  drift  from  the  arenaceous  layers  of  the 
Cincinnati  shale,  subsequently  modified  by  lake  action,  of  which  the 
Bwamps  are  the  lingering  representatives.  The  fourth  group  com- 
prises those  that  lie  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  sand  beaches  of  Lake 
Michigan,  of  which  the  marshes  near  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Peshtigo  are 
examples.  The  demand  for  silica  is  thus  shown  in  the  7uztural  dis- 
tribution of  the  plants  and  we  have  in  this  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  fundamental  principle  insisted  upon  in  this  report.  Native  cran- 
berries occur  at  the  following  locations: 

Sugar  Creek,  T.  3,  R.  16  E.    Sec.  18. 

Richmond,  T.  3,  R.  15  E.    Sec.  18. 

Eagle,  T.  5,  R.  17  E.    Sec.  31,  N.  W.  qr. 

Ottawa,  T.  6,  R.  17  E.    Sees.  32  and  28. 

Hebron,  T.  6,  R.  15  E. 

Lake  Mills,  T.  7,  R.  13  E. 

Ck»ncord,  T.  7,  R.  16  E.    Sec.  26. 

Summit,  T.  7,  R,  17  E.    Sees.  9  and  12,  N.  W.  qr. 

Delafield,  T.  7,  R.  18  E.    Sec.  34,  N.  E.  qr.,  and  sec.  27,  8.  E.  qr. 

Oconomowoc,  T.  8,  R.  17  E.    Sec.  4. 

OaJdand,  T.  6,  R.  13  E.    Sec.  3,  S.  W.  qr.,  and  sec.  17. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  T.  27,  R.  26  E.    Sec.  12,  W.  hf. 

Caleclonia,  T.  21,  R.  14  E.    Sec.  29. 

P(*8htigo  and  Marinette,  T.  30,  R.  2:3  E.    Sec.  21  and  adjoining. 

Aurora,  T.  18,  R.  13  W.,  where  the  marshes  occupy  several  sections  east  and 

southeast  of  the  Tilloge  of  Auioraville,  and  are  among  the  most  extenaxTe  and 

productive  in  the  state. 
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Doubtless  they  occur  also  at  other  points  that  escaped  my  knowl- 
edge. When  it  is  considered  that  the  size  of  the  district  required 
the  inspection  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  square  miles  each  season,  some 
omissions  in  matters  not  specifically  geological  will  doubtless  be  par- 
doned by  a  generous  public. 

The  elements  of  success  in  cranberry  culture,  so  far  as  they  are  rel- 
evant here,  seem  to  be  the  following,  as  I  glean  from  several  author- 
ities: 

I.  A  Suitahle  Bottom.  A  good  bed  of  peat  is  the  best,  that  being 
the  principal  food  of  the  plant.  At  the  east,  cedar  swamp  bottoms 
are  preferred  by  many.  Our  taraarac  swamps  will  doubtless  be 
equally  satisfactory;  indeed,  native  cranberries  are  sometimes  found 
growing  on  them. 

II.  Fdcilities  for  draindge^  and  complete  control  of  it,  so  that  the 
marsh  may  be  drained  or  flooded,  as  may  be  demanded. 

III.  A  Sufficient  Supply  of  Silica.  This  is  sometimes  already 
present,  but  is  usually  to  be  supplied  by  covering  the  surface  with 
sand.  "Silica  plants"  differ  from  "peat  plants"  in  appearance  and 
mode  of  growth,  and  in  yielding  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of 
fruit  produced  by  the  latter.  The  successful  culture  of  the  cranberry 
is  also  limited  to  certain  latitudes.  If  too  far  north,  the  early  frosts 
prevent  their  maturing  and  render  them  a  precarious  crop.  If  too  far 
south,  the  heat  interferes  with  their  proper  development.  Actual  ex- 
perience is  the  best  guide  in  respect  to  this,  as  well  as  the  other  con- 
ditions, and  hence  the  value  of  observations  on  the  experiments  that 
Nature  has  herself  made. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
SOILS. 

There  are  few  eiibjects  upon  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  an 
accurate,  and  at  tlie  same  time  an  intelligible  report,  than  upon  soiU. 
Thiis  di/ficulty  aritiee  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly 
from  the  vaj^uenehs  of  the  terms  uged  in  s{>eakiDg  of  soils.  Aside 
from  the  vaguene^K,  these  terms  have  a  different  signification  as  used 
by  different  persons,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty.  We  speak  of  "  light 
t^jils"  and  ^^  heavy  soils,"  and  perhaps,  without  thinking,  we  suppose 
that  the^e  terms  refer  to  actual  weight,  or,  in  the  terms  of  science, 
to  fii>ecific  gravity.  But  such  is  not  usually  the  fact.  Thus,  we  say, 
"a  heavy  clay  soil"  and  "a  light  sandy  soil,"  but  in  fact  the  weight 
of  the  clay  soil  is  only  about  three-quarters  of  that  of  the  ^ndy  soil, 
meaHure  for  measure.  These  terms,  as  commonly  nsed,  really  refer 
to  adhesiveness,  degree  of  comminution,  or  power  of  holding  water, 
or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  the  way  in  which  the  soil  "  works." 
Again,  the  term  "  sandy  soils "  is  supposed,  even  by  persons  some- 
what versed  in  the  sciences,  to  mean  those  that  are  made  up  of  grains 
of  quartz;  or,  in  other  words,  are  silicious,  and  hence  are  more  or  less 
barren.  But  this  is  not  always  true.  Some  sandy  soils  are  composed 
of  grains  of  limestone,  and  are  very  fertile,  an  instance  of  which  will 
be  described  presently.  So,  a  clay  soil  is  supposed  by  many  some* 
what  intelligent  in  chemistry,  to  be  composed  of  aluminous  material, 
but  this  is  far  from  always  being  the  case,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
used. 

This  obscurity  will,  however,  in  a  measure,  disappear  as  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  origin  of  the  soils  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  which  appro- 
priately claims  our  attention  here. 

Tlie  organic  constituents  of  the  soil  have  manifestly  been  derived 
from  the  plants  that  the  soil  has  itself  produced,  and  are  only  the  re- 
sult of  accumulated  self-enrichment.  Local  exceptions  to  this  are  to 
be  found  in  those  cases  where  soils  have  received  organic  material 
washed  from  adjacent  areas.  This  vegetable  matter  takes  various 
forms,  but  all  may  be  sj)oken  of  under  the  comprehensive  term, 
humus.    In  marshy  locations,  the  moisture  prevents  the  decay  of 
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vegetable  accumulations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  resulting  humus 
forms  the  main  constituent  of  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  ingredients 
are  entirely  subordinate  in  amount  and  function,  thus  forming  a  soil 
of  vegetable  origin. 

With  this  exception,  the  leading  elements  of  our  soils  are  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  tfve  rocks,  either  through  their  powdering 
by  mechanical  means,  or  disintegration  by  chemical  agencies.  The 
chief  mechanical  agent  in  pulverizing  the  rocks  has  been  water  in  its 
various  states,  especially  in  the  form  of  glacial  ice.  When  the  great 
glacier  plowed  over  this  region,  it  broke  fragments  from  every  forma- 
tion over  which  it  passed,  ground  them  to  various  stages  of  commin- 
ution, and  left  the  commingled  mass  spread  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, forming  a  most  excellent  foundation  for  our  soils.  Subsequently, 
water  in  the  form  of  lakes  and  rivers  washed  out  and  redeposited  a 
portion  of  this  material,  giving  rise  to  sandy  beach  lines  and  lacus- 
trine and  fluviatile  deposits  of  clay. 

But  this  material  was  still  too  crude  to  constitute  a  fertile  soil,  and 
besides,  over  many  small  areas,  these  agencies  left  the  rock  entirely 
bare.  Then  followed  a  process  of  disintegration,  of  a  chemical  or 
chemico-physical  nature,  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, by  which  the  surface  of  this  material,  and  the  rock  surface, 
where  exposed,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  soil,  which  in  the  pro- 
gress of  ages  enriched  itself  by  its  own  vegetation.'  It  appears,  then, 
that  (1)  a  portion  of  our  soils  were  derived  directly  from  the  glacial 
accumulations,  and  are  properly  called  drift  soils;  that  (2)  a  portion 
were  derived  from  the  same  kind  of  material,  but  after  it  had  been 
washed  and  redeposited  by  lake  and  river  action,  forming  soils  of 
lacustrine  and  fluviatile  origin;  and  (3)  that  another  portion  had  their 
origin  in  the  direct  decomposition  of  the  undisturbed  rock  formations. 
It  will  now  be  clear  that  the  character  of  a  soil  will  depend  upon  (1) 
the  nature  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  derived;  (2)  the  manner  and  • 
degree  of  its  reduction;  (3)  the  amount  lost  by  leaching  and  other- 
wise; and  (4)  the  amount  gained  by  vegetation  from  above  or  capil- 
lary action  from  beneath.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  much  more  simply, 
a  soil  depends  chiefly  upon  (1)  the  chemical  nature  of  tlie  material, 
and  (2)  its  physical  state  or  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  it  is  re- 
duced. These  elements  will  receive  prominent  attention  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  soil  that  follow. 

To  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  material,  all  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  the  region  and  those  that  lie  to  the  north  and  east,  whence 
the  glacier  came,  should  be  studied,  since  they  have  all  made  contri- 
butions to  our  highly  composite  soils,  and  herein  the  strictly  geologi- 
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cal  relations  of  the  subject  are  apparent.  It  will  be  sufficient  here, 
liowever,  to  call  attention  to  the  four  general  classes  of  rocks  that 
have  chiefly  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  soils  of  the  part  of  the 
state  under  consideration,  and  for  fuller  knowledge,  refer  the  reader 
to  the  general  report.  These  are  (1)  the  Archman  rocksj  whose  min- 
eral nature  is  very  complex,  but  which  give  rise  chiefly  to  silicions 
and  aluminous  material;  (2)  the  sandstones  that  contribute  silica;  (8) 
the  shales^  that  are  chiefly  aluminous;  and  (4),  most  abundant  and 
important  of  all,  the  dolomites  ormagnesian  limestones^  that  contrib- 
ute lime  and  magnesia.  Soda,  potash,  phosphorus,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  several  formations.  The  lime 
and  magnesia  occur  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  and  their  pres- 
ence is  manifested  by  effervescence  on  the  application  of  acid,  with 
which  the  soils  were  extensively  tested  in  the  fleld. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  soils  of  the  district  under  con- 
sideration relate  rather  to  the  subsoil  than  the  soil  proper;  at  least 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  set  aside  purely  surface  characters,  first, 
because  the  surface  soil  is  subject  to  so  many  local  and  changeable 
influences,  and  has  been  so  much  modified  by  cultivation  and  other 
artificial  causes,  that  a  series  of  observations  upon  typical  or  "  virgin  " 
soils  was  scarcely  possible,  and  secondly,  because  the  future  of  our 
agriculture  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  present  soil  as  upon  the 
subsoil,  since  winds,  waters  and  cropping  are  rapidly  sweeping  the 
surface  away,  and  but  comparatively  few  years  will  pass  before  our 
present  subsoil  will  be  at  the  surface,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  power  of  the  surface  soil  to  retain  the  strength  it  has,  and  to  draw 
mineral  resources  from  below,  is  most  evidently  dependent  on  the 
subsoil. 

If,  in  reading  the  descriptions  that  follow,  the  reader  will  be  kind 
enough  to  place  before  him  Plate  III  of  the  accompanying  atlas,  the 
areas  occupied  by  each  class  will  be  seen  more  definitely  than  they 
could  be  presented  by  description,  which  will  then  be  for  the  greater 
part  omitted.  It  will  be  readily  understood  by  every  one,  that  soils 
vary  much  in  every  section,  and  even  on  the  same  farm,  and  that  the 
varieties  graduate  into  each  other  in  the  most  intricate  and  impercep- 
tible manner,  and  yet  at  the  same  tiitie  every  region  has  a  prevailing 
character  that  can  be  classed,  described  and  mapped.  The  accom- 
panying map  is  only  intended  to  indicate  such  prevailing  kinds,  and 
of  course  each  color  covers  patches  of  greater  or  less  size,  of  different 

kinds. 

Xotwithfitanding  the  impracticability  of  mapping  thcpc  local  varia- 
tions and  intermediate  varieties,  it  is  believed  that  the  map  given  will 
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prove  of  some  essential  service  to  the  increasingly  large  number  of 
our  agriculturists  who  desire  to  study  the  interests  of  their  profession 
in  a  comprehensive  and  philosophic  manner.  The  following  descrip- 
tions will,  however,  be  found  quite  closely  applicable  in  detailed  study. 

Class  I.  Prairie  Loam,  This  class  is  too  well  known  to  need 
much  description.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  underlying  limestone,  sometimes  from  the  disintegration  of  lime- 
stone gravel,  and  sometimes  it  arises  from  the  deposit  of  an  ancient 
lake.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  all  have  at  least  a  moderate 
degree  of  fineness  of  texture  while  some  manifest  this  quality  in  a 
very  high  degree.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  those  tliat  are 
derived  directly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  the  type  of 
which  is  a  black  "  light "  soil,  that  works  like  an  ash  bed  when  dry, 
and  rolls  into  little  pill-like  pellets  when  wet,  and  refuses  to  scour  ex- 
cept with  the  very  best  of  plows.  It  is  a  warm  soil,  but  not  so  rich 
as  its  blackness  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  yet  very  responsive  to 
proper  fertilizers.  This  particular  variety  occupies  but  limited  areas. 
The  other  kinds  are  slightly  more  arenaceous  and  work  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

In  chemical  composition^  silica  is  the  chief  ingredient,  with  which 
is  associated  a  variety  of  mineral  substances  that  constitute  plant  food, 
as  shown  by  the  analysis  at  the  close  of  these  descriptions. 

The  small  quantity  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may 
seem  at  first  strange,  since  the  soil  is  chiefly  derived  from  magncsian 
limestone,  but  it  becomes  clear  enough  when  we  consider  that  the 
disintegration  by  which  it  was  formed  consisted  of  the  dissolving  out 
of  the  lime  and  magnesia,  leaving  the  residue.  But  as  these  sub- 
stances exist  in  abundance  in  the  stratum  immediatelv  beneath,  and 
impregnate  the  water,  they  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  dry  weather 
by  capillary  action  so  that  these  soils  rarely  sufier  for  the  want  of 
mineral  substances.  In  judging  of  the  strength  of  our  soils  from 
analysis  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  exists  in  the  immediate 
substratum  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  soluble  mineral  substances 
needed  for  plant  food.  Our  soils  are  new  geologically  as  well  as  new 
in  the  history  of  cultivation. 

Vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of  humus  penetrates  this  soil  to 
greater  depths  than  in  most  of  the  following  classes,  and  imparts  to 
it  a  darker  color. 

The  areas  occupied  by  it  will  be  found  on  the  map  above  referred 
to.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  mainly  confined  to  the  south- 
western third  of  the  district  under  consideration,  or,  as  it  happens, 
perhaps  casually,  to  the  Mississippi  basin. 
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Class  II.  The  Lighter  Ma/rly  Clay  Soils,  or  Clayey  Loain% 
These  are  drift  soils,  having  been  derived  chiefly  from  a  calcareous 
bowlder  clay,  which  in  turn  was  formed  by  the  powdering  of  various 
kinds  of  r(»cks,  but  chiefly  magnesian  limestones,  by  glacial  agencies. 
It  therefore  contained  originally  a  large  proportion  of  calcareous  and 
magnesian  material,  and  a  less  amount  of  silicious  and  aluminous; 
but  the  leaching  action  of  water  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  has  re- 
moved a  much  larger  amount  proportionally  of  the  lime  and  magne- 
sia than  of  the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  leave  these  the  chief  con- 
stituents at  the  surface.  But  the  deeper  subsoil  is  highly  marly  in 
its  nature.  There  is  just  enough  of  sandy  material  in  it  to  make  it 
loamy.  The  dark  vegetable  matter  does  not  penetrate  as  deeply  as  in 
the  prairie  loam,  so  that  the  plow  frequently  turns  up  the  reddish  or 
yellowish  subsoil  containing  very  little  humus.  This  soil  works  with 
the  utmost  facility,  indeed  is  unsurpassed  in  this  respect.  It  stands 
both  wet  and  drought  well,  and  is  a  very  durable  and  fertile  soil. 

This  class  graduates  into  the  sandy  loams  on  the  one  hand,  and 
heavier  clayey  loams  on  the  other.  It  prevails  in  the  same  general 
region  as  the  prairie  loams,  its  areas  being  irregularly  interwoven 
with  them. 

Class  III.     The  Heavier  Marly  Clay  Soils,  or  Heavier  Clayey 
Loams,    This  class  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  both  in  origin  and 
character.     But  the  drift  from  which  it  was  derived  contained  moro 
Archaean  bowlders,  especially  those  containing  feldspar,  hornblende, 
and  similar  minerals  in  large  proportion.     From  the  powdering  and 
disintegration  of  these,  a  large  amount  of  clay  proper  was  derived, 
mingled,  however,  with  the  quartzose  material  of  the  same  rocks  and 
with  much  calcareous  and  magnesian  clay,  derived  in  a  similar  way 
from  the  dolomites  which  usually  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  drift. 
This  is  not  then  a  true  clay  soil,  for  there  is  a  notable  proportion  of 
lime,  magnesia  and  free  silica  present,  but  it  is,  as  named  above,  a 
marly  clay,  of  the  heavier  class,  when  compared  with  the  foregoing. 
The  term  loam  is  not  properly  applicable  to  the  subsoil,  but  at  the 
surface,  drainage  has  exercised  an  assorting  influence  over  it,  separat- 
ing and  carrying  away  the  finer  material,  and  leaving  the  sand,  which 
gives  to  the  surface  a  lighter  loamy  character.    This  surface  soil 
rarely  gives  any  effervescence  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  hydrc*- 
chloric  acid,  while  that  from  greater  depths  usually  responds  with 
vigorous  action.     We  find  here  again  what  I  have  found  to  be  Inio 
everywhere,  that  the  surface  soil  is  almost  entirely  exhausted  of  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  even  where  they  exist  in  g^eat 
abundance  in  the  deeper  subsoil.    And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Vhe 
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origin  and  nature  of  the  comparatively  unmodified  subsoil  must  be 
studied  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  per- 
manent resources  of  our  soils.  A  considerable  proportion  of  iron 
exists,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  horn- 
blende and  allied  minerals,  and  gives  to  the  soil  a  yellowish  orange  or 
reddish  color.  The  high  color  indicates  the  presence  of  the  sesquiox- 
ides;  and  the  more  or  less  chalybeate  character  of  the  waters  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  the  more  soluble  compounds;  while  a  magnet 
drawn  through  the  pulverized  soil  frequently  brings  forth  a  bristling 
edge  of  magnetite,  showing  the  presence  of  iron  in  that  form.  The 
surface  is  frequently  strewn  with  bowlders,  chiefly  "hard-heads," 
while  cobble  stones  and  pebbles  mingle  more  or  less  with  the  soil, 
though  not  to  an  extent  that  would  often  justify  the  term  gravelly. 
The  vegetable  mold  is  confined  mainly  to  a  few  inches  at  the  surface. 

This  soil  works  with  more  difficulty  than  the  last,  but  is  strong  and 
enduring,  and  will  improve  rather  than  otherwise  with  use.  It  be- 
comes lighter  and  warmer  as  it  is  stirred,  and  is  gradually  becoming 
fitted  for  crops  that  did  not  at  first  flourish  upon  it.  This  is  the  pre- 
vailing soil  in  the  heavily  timbered  regions  in  the  central  portions  of 
our  district. 

Class  IY.  The  Red  Marly  Clay  Soils.  The  term  "red  clay  "  is 
popularly  applied  to  a  very  extensive  deposit  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  and  to  the  soil  derived  from  it.  It  is  very  properly 
denominated  a  clay,  if  we  use  the  term  in  a  simply  physical  sense.  It 
is  finely  comminuted,  close,  compact,  adhesive  and  almost  impervious. 
It  washes,  cracks  and  otherwise  deports  itself  as  a  clay.  These  qual- 
ities, however,  do  not  reach  an  excessive  development.  It  never  pos- 
sesses that  extreme  tenacity  when  wet,  or  that  obdurate  hardness 
when  dry,  that  characterizes  the  typical  aluminous  clay.  It  contains, 
moreover,  in  most  localities,  fragments  of  limestone,  and  occasionally 
other  rock,  which  modify  these  qualities.  In  chemical  composition, 
however,  it  is  not  a  true  clay.  Beside  the  aluminous  element,  there 
is  a  varying  proportion  of  silicious  matter,  a  notable  ingredient  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a  very  constant  intermixture  of 
hematite  and  magnetite.  It  is  rarely  that  a  inagnet  drawn  through 
a  handful  of  dust  fails  to  bring  forth  grains  of  the  latter.  In  like 
manner  the  application  of  acid  to  the  unleached  subsoil  seldom  fails 
to  give  a  prompt  and  vigorous  effervescence.  The  opposite  is  true, 
however,  of  the  surface  soil.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  also 
usually  indicated  by  physical  characteristics.  One  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable of  these  is  the  intimate  fissuring  of  the  upper  subsoil  when 
dry,  by  innumerable  little  cracks  that  divide  the  mass  into  small  rude- 
Wis.  Sub.— 13 
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ly  cubical  blocks,  so  that  when  dug  up  it  is  neither  pulverulent  nor 
aggregated  in  rounded  clods,  as  is  the  case  with  arenaceous  and  loamj 
soils,  but  is  simply  a  heap  of  little  blocks.  From  this  portion  the 
carbonates  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  removed.  Hydrochloric  acid 
seldom  produces  effervescence,  never  any  vigorous  action.  The  Assur- 
ing is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  rather  than  as  the  result  of  this  re- 
moval of  the  soluble  carbonates.  The  color  of  this  portion  is  also 
somewhat  duller  and  more  inclined  to  a  mottled  and  brownish  hue 
than  the  lower  unmodified  portion,  which  is  usually  a  pinkish  or  pur- 
plish red.  This  lower  portion  is  the  true  subsoil,  and  is  the  part 
previously  described.    The  immediate  surface  has  an  ash  color. 

This  soil  needs  thorough  working,  which  is  not  so  easily  accom- 
plished as  with  the  loamy  arenaceous  soils,  but  it  yields  excellent  re- 
turns. It  is  an  exceedingly  strong,  durable,  fertile  soil.  Its  strength 
lies  in  its  native  constitution  and  not  in  a  superficial  layer  of  vegeta- 
ble mold,  soon  to  be  exhausted.  Cultivation  improves  rather  than 
exhausts  it,  and  it  will  still  continue  to  yield  bountiful  harvests  when 
many  other  soils  will  need  the  constant  stimulus  of  fertilizei*s.  The 
stirring,  the  washing  out  of  the  finer  materials,  and  the  exposure  to 
the  air  incident  to  cultivation,  give  it  a  lighter  and  warmer  character, 
so  that  after  a  few  years  cultivation,  crops  may  profitably  be  intro- 
duced that  at  first  were  unsuccessful. 

The  map  shows  it  to  occupy  a  belt  along  Lake  Michigau,  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Sturgeon  Bay,  widening  to  the  northward  until  it  passes 
the  summit  between  the  lake  and  the  great  valley,  and  occupies  the 
basin  of  the  Fox  river  and  Lake  Winnebago. 

Class  V.  The  Limehtone  Loam,  This  is  not  a  very  sharply  de- 
fined class.  It  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  upon  which  it  rests.  It  thus  difi*ers  from  either 
of  the  marly  clays,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  in  not  being  a 
drift  soil.  It  is  usually  yellowish  or  reddish  in  color,  rather  plastic 
and  adhesive,  moderately  comminuted,  of  only  medium  porosity,  and 
in  chemical  nature  it  is  chiefly  silicious  and  aluminous,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  origin,  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  limestone.  The  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia,  thoifgh,  forming  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  original  rock,  are  present  in  the  soil  in  very  limited  quantities. 
This  makes  the  use  of  the  name  here  given  objectionable,  if  it  is 
thouglit  to  indicate  the  composition  of  the  soil.  It  was  selected  for 
want  of  a  better  one  to  indicate  its  origin. 

The  depth  of  the  soil,  except  in  the  valleys,  is  not  considerable,  and 
the  rock  itself  is  really  to  l)e  regarded  as  the  permanent  subsoil.  It  is 
reached  even  by  the  roots  of  cereals  over  much  of  the  area  occupied 
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by  this  class.     It  is  a  fertile  soil,  is  easily  worked,  and  supports  a 
dense  growth  of  timber. 

Class  VI.  Siliciovs  Sandy  Soils,  This  class  needs  little  atten- 
tion here,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  too  well  known  to  require 
elaborate  definition,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  fortunately  occupies 
so  little  area  that  it  posseses  no  great  importance  in  considering  the 
district  as  a  whole.  As  found  in  this  region,  it  had  its  origin  in  beach 
deposits  made  by  the  lake  in  former  times,  and  in  drift  from  silicious 
rocks.  As  it  occurs  chiefly  in  narrow  strips  surrounded  or  bordered 
by  clay  soils,  it  may  not  on  the  whole  prove  a  great  disadvantage, 
although  of  itself  it  is  a  sterile  soil,  for  when  it  mingles  with  the 
adjoining  clay  it  produces  a  rich,  fertile  loam,  better  adapted  to  some 
crops  than  the  clays  themselves. 

Class  VII.  The  Calcareous  Sandy  Soils.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  class  by  observing  a  heavy  growth  of  maple  and  associ- 
ated trees  upon  a  sandy  soil.  This  was  so  contrary  to  previous  obser- 
vations that  it  led  to  an  examination  of  the  sand.  This  showed  it  to 
be  composed  of  small  crystals  of  dolomite  mingled  with  a  varying 
quantity  of  silicious  grains.  From  the  immediate  surface  the  more 
soluble  dolomite  has  been  removed,  leaving  the  silicious  sand  at  the 
top  in  such  a  way  as  to  disguise  the  true  nature  of  the  subsoil.  This 
surface  soil  is  light,  warm  and  arenaceous,  but,  to  casual  observation, 
would  give  no  promise  of  permanent  fertility.  The  fact  that  the  sub- 
soil is  so  largely  dolomitic,  instead  of  silicious,  adds  not  less  than 
one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  land.  A  general  knowledge 
of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  ought  not  only  to  add  to  the 
appreciation  in  which  their  land  is  held,  but  enhance  their  returns  by 
guiding  them  in  selecting  those  crops  for  which  their  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  This  also  presents  a  rich  field  for  the  study  of  agricultural 
problems  relating  to  sandy  and  calcareous  soils.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  sole  occupant  of  any  considerable  area,  but  is  freely  intermingled 
with  inarly  clay  and  gravelly  soils  and  various  intermediate  grades,  as 
well  as  the  silicious  variety.  It  is  a  drift  soil.  The  calcareous  sand 
had  its  origin  in  the  granular  dolomites  of  the  Xiagara  Group. 

Class  VIII.  77ie  Jlumus  Soils,  Under  this  head  is  grouped 
those  soils  in  which  humus  in  some  of  its  varieties,  chiefly  peat  and 
swamp  muck,  is  the  predominant  element,  and  in  which  the  mineral 
ingredients  are  largely  concealed  by  it.  The  peaty  soils  are  the  type 
of  the  class.  In  these,  not  only  the  surface  but  the  subsoil  is  chiefly 
of  organic  origin.  Soils  simply  covered  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  mold 
are  not  here  included.  Almost  all  the  swampy,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
bottom  lands,  are  covered  by  this  soil.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define 
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the  adaptabilities  of  this  class,  or  measure  its  fertility.  Some  por- 
tions, with  simple  drainage,  will  produce  the  most  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass  or  grain.  Others  are  impregnated  with  organic  acids  derived 
from  the  humus,  and  are  known  as  "  sour  soils,"  and  are  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  the  cereals  and  the  better  class  of  grasses.  Others  still  are 
so  largely  composed  of  organic  matter  that  they  do  not  contain  the 
requisite  amount  of  mineral  ingredients.  Tlie  character  of  the  vege- 
tation naturally  growing  upon  it  is  the  best  indication  of  the  nature 
of  any  given  example  of  this  class. 

Alluvial  Soils,  Closely  associated  with  this  last  class,  and  inter- 
mediate between  it  and  the  prairie  loam,  we  find  a  soil  formed  by  the 
accumulation  of  sediment  washed  from  the  uplands  and  deposited  on 
the  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  streams,  and  in  other  favorable  localities. 
It  is  better  marked  in  its  origin  than  in  its  character,  for  when  min- 
eral ingredients  predominate,  it  very  closely  resembles  the  prairie 
loam,  both  in  the  fineness  of  the  material  and  in  its  chemical  nature, 
and  when  vegetable  matter  becomes  predominant  it  does  not  difler 
et^sentially  from  the  humus  soils.  For  this  reason,  and  because  its 
distribution  has  no  special  significance  in  studying  agricultural  prob- 
lems, it  has  not  been  mapped  as  a  separate  class,  although  it  occupies 
in  the  aggregate  a  large  area,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fertile  and  valu- 
able soil.    The  following  analyses  are  by  Mr.  Bode: 


Akaltsbs  of  Sonjs. 


Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid — 

Or^nic  matter 

Oxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

Silica 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Lime • 

Magnesia 

Soda 

Potaiwa 

PhoHphoric  acid 

Carljonic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid- 

i>ilioa 

Oxide  of  iron 

Lime 

Maflrnesia , 

Alumina 


100  TABTS  OF  THE  DRIED  SOIL 
CONTAIN 


4 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

78 
5 
1 
1 
1 


.24 

.88 
.34 
.60 
.18 
.18 
.04 
.49 
.19 
.06 
.52 
.03 

.99 

.28 
.12 
.o:i 

.8:{ 


•3  i^  » 


t 


21.40 
3.59 
2.52 
0.07 
0.13 
0.2>^ 
0.03 
0.51 
0.14 
0.12 
0.25 

0.08 

64.42 
2.15 
1.34 
0.69 
2.28 


100.00 


100.00  .  100. uo 


-§^3  8 


5.84 
3.0:^ 
2.82 
0.50 
0.12 
4.02 
3.4S 
0.15 

I   •  •  •  • 

0.19 

7. OS 

0.02 

59.76 
\M 
1.01 


10.62 
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Magnesian  Cliaracter  of  tJiese  Soils.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  here 
tliat  these  soils  are  magnesian.  This,  I  believe,  in  the  future  unfold- 
ings  of  agricultural  science,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  important  fact. 
Magnesia  has  been  a  much  abused  substance.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  magnesian  limestone  made  an  inferior  quick  lime,  and  it 
long  lay  under  disfavor.  But  experience  has  finally  shown  that  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  is  true.  It  is  far  superior  to  pure  limestone  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  long,  indeed  almost  even  now,  thought  to  be  unsuited 
for  flux  with  iron  ores,  but  this  opinion  has  recently,  been  modified. 
Magnesian  limestone,  burned  to  quicklime,  was  formerly  prohibited 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  ban  has  been  only  recently  removed.  That 
some  such  revolution  of  opinion  must  take  place  in  reference  to  its 
utility  as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil  seems  to  be  forcibly  suggested  by 
the  following  extracts  from  analyses  taken  from  Prof.  Johnson's  ex- 
cellent treatise  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  "  being  the  average  of  all  trust- 
worthy analyses  published  up  to  August,  1865  ": 

Magnesia.    Ltsce. 

Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

Wheat 12.2  3.1 

Rye 10.9  2.7 

Barley  8.3  2.5 

Oats 7.3  3.8 

Maize 14.6  2.7 

Buckwheat 13.4  3.3 

Flax 13.2  8.4 

Beet • 18.9  15.6 

Turnip 8.7  17.4 

Carrot   6.7  38.8 

Peas '....;....  8.0  4.2 

Field  beans 6.7  5.2 

Garden  beans 7.5  7.7 

Clover  seed 12.2  6.2 

Potatoes 4.5  2.3 


From  which  we  see  that  in  the  grains,  the  magnesia  predominates 

decidedly.     In  the  fibrous  part  of  the  plant  the  opposite  is  true;  as 

follows: 

Magnesia.    Lime. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Winter  wheat  straw 2.6  6.2 

Rye 3.1  7.7 

Barley 2.4  7.6 

OatB 4.0  8.2 

Maize 5.5  10.5 

Peas 7.7  37.9 

Field  beans 7.8  23.1 

Garden  beans 5.2  27.4 

Buckwheat 3.6  18.4 
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Mao  NE8IA .    LiMS. 
Fer  cent    Per  cent. 

Oak,  body  wood 4.8  73.5 

Oak,  small  branches  with  bark 7.5  54.0 

Poplar,  young  twigs 7.5  58.4 

Ehn,  young  twigs 10-0  87.9 

Elm,  body  wood 7.7  47.8 

linden  (Bass  wood) 4.2  29.9 

Apple  tree 5.7  81.0 

Apple  tree,  entire  fruit 8.8             4.1 

Beech 45.8  16.8 

White  pine 5.9  50.1 

Larch 24.5  27.1 

The  percentages  relate  to  the  ash  of  the  plant. 

For  other  facts  of  similar  import,  see  the  work  cited  above.  These 
facts  go  to  show  that  magnesia  is  more  concerned  in  fruit  produc- 
tion, and  lime  in  the  formation  of  fiber.  In  view  of  this  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  well  known  superiority  of  Wisconsin  wheat  is  not  due  to 
the  magnesian  element  in  her  soils. 

If  we  compare  tlie  map  of  soils  with  the  map  of  vegetation  we 
shall  find  some  interesting  and  important  relations.  The  Prairie 
Loam  is  of  course  covered  by  prairie  vegetation.  The  Lighter 
Marly  Clays  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  oak  group,  the  Heavier  Mar- 
ly Clays  by  the  vegetal  groups  in  which  the  maples  are  prominent. 
The  Red  Marly  Clay  by  very  much  the  same;  the  Limestone  Loam 
by  the  maple,  beach  and  conifers  in  the  peninsula  and  chiefly  by  the 
oaks  elsewhere,  this  diflTerence  being  due  probably  to  climatal  influ- 
ences; the  Silicious  Sandy  soils  by  the  conifers  chiefly;  the  Calcareous 
Sandy  soils  by  the  maple  and  oak  and  the  maple  and  beech  groups. 
The  Ilumus  soils  are  occupied  by  the  several  classes  of  swamp  vege- 
tation. Where  a  patch  of  heavy  clay  occurs  in  an  area  of  the  lighter 
class  it  usually  sustains  heavy  oak  timber,  especially  white  oak, 
rather  than  the  "  openings,"  and  where  the  reverse  is  true,  the  oak 
and  maple  group  usually  displaces  the  other  maple  groups.  The 
pine  is  frequently  found  on  soils  that  are  quite  decidedly  clayey  in 
nature,  but  in  many  of  these  cases  a  substratum  of  sand  is  to  be  found 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 

These  correspondences,  which  are  susceptible  of  being  carried  out 
to  much  greater  detail,  illustrate  the  mutual  relations  of  soil  and  na- 
tive vegetation,  and  open  to  the  agriculturist  a  wide  field  for  profit- 
able study. 
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QUATERNARY  FORMATIONS  — THE   DRIFT. 

The  formations  of  this  region  consist  of  two  great  classes,  the  one 
made  up  of  indurated  rock,  the  other  of  loose  material  in  the  form  of 
clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders.  The  former  had  their  origin  in  de- 
posits made  by  the  ancient  ocean,  which  have  become  hardened  to  the 
state  in  which  wo  now  find  tliem.  The  others  had  their  primary  ori- 
gin, as  is  now  generally  believed,  in  the  action  of  ice  in  the  form  of  a 
glacier.  Subsequently  a  large  portion  of  this  material  was  washed 
out  and  redeposited  or  otherwise  modified  by  the  action  of  lakes  and 
rivers.  That  portion  which  remains  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
originally  left  by  the  glacier  is  known  as  unmodified  drift,  while  that 
which  has  been  rearranged  and  redeposited  by  the  subsequent  action 
of  water  is  termed  modified  drift.  Taken  together,  they  constitute 
the  chief  Quaternary  formations.  Since  they  occur  at  the  surface  and 
are  diverse  from  the  bedded  rocks  below,  in  their  nature  and  origin, 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  independently. 

The  primary  drift,  or  that  portion  of  the  material  which  exists  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  on  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  will 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  (1)  moraine  ridges,  and  (2)  bowlder 
clay  or  till.  TJie  secondary  or  modified  drift  consists  of  a  series  of 
beach  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  of  lacustrine  deposits  of  clay. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  local  deposits  made  by  running 
streams  and  small  lakes  that  will  not  receive  special  consideration. 

Glacial  Movements.  To  clearly  understand  these  drift  formations, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  first  study  the  character  of  the  glacial  move- 
ments which  gave  rise  to  them.  At  the  commencement  of  the  great 
cold  period  which  led  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  ice  which  over- 
spread this  portion  of  the  continent,  this  part  of  Wisconsin  had 
already  been  long  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  had 
been  subjected  to  very  great  erosion,  by  which  extensive  and  deep  val- 
leys had  been  formed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Green  Bay  and 
Rock  River  valleys  were  already  in  existence,  though  doubtless  pre- 
senting many  features  very  different  from  those  exhibited  at  thei  res- 
ent time.     There  is  abundant  evidence  that  some  of  the  streams  had 
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cut  channels  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  deeper  than  those  which 
they  now  occupy.  These  preexisting  features  of  the  surface,  exerted 
a  very  marked  and  peculiar  influence  upon  the  direction  of  glacial 
movement. 

Fig.  2. 


A  Blriatod  half-cone  of  rock  on  a  glaciated  aarface  of  limestone,  seen  at  Pelton'a  qnany,  Pewan> 
kee.  The  parallel  lines  represent  the  striis .  The  base  of  the  cone  is  not  striated  and  the  a(^aoent 
surface  is  at  first  rough,  but  becomes  gradually  smoothed,  and  at  length  merges  into  the  polidhod 
plane  s.irface,  demonstrating  the  direction  of  glacial  movement. 

In  its  progress  the  ice  mass  abraded  the  surface  of  the  rock,  carry- 
ing away  and  grinding  up  the  material  detached,  and  by  means  of  it, 
embedded  in  its  base,  polishing  and  scoring  the  ledges  below,  there- 
by indicating  the  direction  of  its  movement,  and  leaving  us  its  own 
history  engraven  on  the  surface  of  the  rock.     By  careful  observation 
of  these  scratches  or  stride,  it  has  been  found  possible  in  all  except  a 
few  cases  to  tell  the  point  of  compass  towards  which  the  movement 
took  place.    By  such  observations  it  appears  that  the  movements  of  the 
ice  in  this  region  were  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character.     On 
the  east  side  of  the  Kettle  Kange,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions, 
the  direction  of  movement  was  in  a  westerly  or  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, or  towards  the  Range.    The  exceptions  are  cases  in  which  two 
sets  of  striae  are  present,  the  one  set  corresponding  to  the  general  di- 
rection just  indicated,  the  other  to  the  general  trend  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan.    On  tlie  other  side  of  the  Kettle  Range,  1>etween  it  and  the  crest 
of  the  ledge  that  borders  the  Green  Bay  valley,  heretofore  describod, 
the  direction  is  to  the  southeasterly  toward  tlte  Kettle  Range,    With- 
in the  great  Green  Bay  valley  the  direction  is  uniformly  parallel  to 
its  trendy  and  the  cutting  and  planing  indicates  a  long  continued  and 
powerful  action.    To  the  west  of  this  valley,  the  striae  have  a  west- 
ward and  southwestward  direction^  the  tendency  being  in  general 
more  to  the  westward  as  the  slope  is  ascended.     It  appears  then  that 
the  movement  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kettle  Eange  was  up  the  slope 
obliquely  towards  it;  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Range,  between  it 
and  the  margin  of  the  Green  Bay  valley,  the  movement  was  obliquely 
down  the  slope  toward  the  Range;  that  within  the  Green  Bay  valley 
the  ice  moved  up  it  until  it  reached  the  dividing  ridge  between  it  and 
the  Rock  River  valley,  when  it  descended  the  latter,  the  lines  grada* 
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ally  diverging  as  it  did  so;  and  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  the 
movement  was  again  up  the  slope,  and  gradually  divergent.  Over  tlio 
Green  Bay  peninsula,  striations  are  very  rare,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  conditions*  favorable  to  their  preservation,  but  there  is  un- 
questioned evidence  that  the  movement  was  obliquely  across  the  penin- 
h\x\2kfrojn  the  Ghreen  Bay  valley  to  the  trough  of  Lake  Michigan.  In 
the  following  table  the  striae  have  been  classified  with  reference  to 
these  general  movements: 

I. — Between  the  Kettle  Range  and  Lake  Michioan. 

Horiick  8  qaany,  Racine  (doubtful),. t§.  26"  W. 

Schwickhart's  quany,  Sec.  2(5,  N.  W.  qr.,  Wauwatosa S.  49"  W. 

Sheboygan  Fallfl,  village S.  64*  W. 

Sheboygan  Light-house  — 

First  set S.  56*  W. 

Second  set S.    4' W. 

Howard's  quany,  Sec.  16,  Sheboygan  Falls S.  78*  W. 

Kuntz*  quarry,  on  Manitowoc  river.  Sec.  15,  Manitowoc  Rapids S.  81*  W. 

One  half  mile  below  the  above.  Sec.  15,  Manitowoc  Rapids S.  79*  W. 

Moody's  quarry.  4th  Ward,  Milwaukee S.  86*  W. 

Pdton's  quarry,  Pewaukee S.  82'  W. 

Delafield,  Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr S.116^  V/. 

Pewaukee,  Sec.  18,  N.W.  qr S.  92'  W. 

Lisbon,  Sec.35 S.  96*  W. 

II.  —  Between  the  Kettle  Range  and  the  Green  Bay  and  Rock  Riveb 

Valley. 

Cafico,  Sec  14,  S.  W.  qr.,  T.  24,  R.  23,  on  summit  of  ridge S.    4^*  E. 

"      on  east  brow  of  Uie  ridge,  on  top  and  edge  of  layer S.  21*  W 

Marshfield,  J.  Steffer's  quarrY,  Sec.  30,  S.  W.  qr S.  28*  E. 

Taycheedali,  T.  16,  R.  18,  S«?c.  29,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr S.  10*  E. 

Empire,  Sec.  5,  N.  W.  qr S.  18*  E. 

Ashford,  R.  R.  cut,  Sec.  11 S.  59"  E. 

Ehnore,  Ashford,  Sec.  26,  N.  E.  qr S.  44*  E. 

Whitewater,  near  Kinney's S.    7*  E. 

Whitewater,  S.  E.  of  Cravath  lake S.  12'' W. 

III.  —  In  TnE  Trough  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Rock  Riyeb  Valley. 

Ft  HowarcL  Sec.  10,  Bennett's  quany,  Duck  creek S.  29"  W. 

"           "         North  quarry S.  20*  W. 

Peshtigo,  T.  30,  R.  22,  Sec.  4,  near  center S.  41*  W. 

Peshtigo,  T.  30,  R.  22  E.,  Sec.  21,  E.  hf.  S.  W.  qr S.  27*  W. 

Oneida  Reserve,  mQl  on  Duck  creek S.  20"*  W. 

Menasha,  Sec.  11,  E. hf. of  o.  \f . qr. .*• • •■.••••••  o.  i*-\  ** 

Neenah,  Sec  34,  N.  E.  qr S.  27' W. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Moore's  quarry 6.  15*  W. 

Taycheedah S.  15"  W. 

Byron,  Sec.  10 S.  3*  W. 

Beaver  Dam,  Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr due  south. 

Koshkonong  Prairie S.  7*  E. 

Fulton.  Sec.  12,  N.  E.  qr S.  13*  W. 
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III.  —  On  the  West  Slope  op  the  Greek  Bay  and  Rock  Riteb  Yaixey. 

Portland,  Sec.  ^5,  S.  E.  qr S.  SO^W. 

Milford,  Sec.  33,  S.  W.  qr S.  30"  W. 

Calamus,  Sec.  18,  near  center S.  36"  W. 

Westford,  Sec.  19,  middle  S.  E.  qr.  — 

Firetset S.  24*  W. 

Crossed  by  second  set S.  46*  W. 

Trenton,  McFarland's  quarry S.  60'  W. 

Green  Lake,  Sec.  36 S.  45*  W. 

Green  Lake,  Sec.  3 doe  west, 

Ripon,  Sec.  19 S.  82*  W. 

Mefcomen,  Sec.  1,  N.  E.  qr S.  45'=  W. 

Nepeuskin,  Sec.  4,  near  middle  south  line S.  94°  W. 

Nepeuskin,  Sec.  15,  N.  W.  qr S.  ^T  W. 

Nepeuskin,  Sec.  15,  near  center. S.  84''  W. 

Black  Creek,  watering:  station  G.  B.  &  M.  R.  R S.  72*W.. 

Peshtigo,  T.  313,  R.  20,  Sec.  21,  E.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr S.  82*  W. 


Fio.  3.  IV.  —  Green  Bay  Peninsula,  Fiord  Region. 

Liberty  Grove,  T.  31,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  25,  near  North  Bay. 

Firstset S.    9*  E. 

Crossed  by  second  set S.    4*  E. 

Besides  the  strise,  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence  from  other  sources,  testifying  to 
these  movements.  Where  Archaean  mass- 
es protrude  through  the  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions, as  in  the  towns  of  Berlin,  Marquette, 
Green  Lake,  Portland  and  Waterloo,  trains 
of  bowlders  stretch  away  from  them  in  the 
direction  of  glacial  motion.  In  the  latter 
case  these  trains  have  been  traced  to  the 
southern  line  of  the  state,  50  miles  distant, 
as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  map. 

Evidence  of  a  similar  nature,  though  less 
conspicuous,  is  furnished  by  drift  from 
peculiar  beds  of  Paleozoic  formations. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  contour  of  the  rock  surface  furnishes  cor- 
roborative testimony.  Elongated  domes  of  rock  having  a  linear  ar- 
rangement, with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  moving  ice.  In  the  same  way  elongated  drift  hills 
and  ridges,  often  of  a  very  great  length,  indicate  the  direction  of 
movement,  either  because  they  lie  in  it,  in  which  case  they  have  a 
rounded,  flowing  contour,  or  because  they  lie  transverse  to  it,  in 
which  case  they  usually  have  a  sharp  or  irregular  outline.  On  the 
east  Bide  of  the  Kettle  Iliuigc,  in  the  region  of  southwestward-point- 
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ing  striae,  the  rock  ridges  and  drift  ridges  of  flowing  outline  have  a 
westerly  or  southwesterly  trend.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Eange  and 
adjacent  to  it,  they  iiafe  a  southerly  or  southeasterly  inclination.  In 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Rock  River  valley,  they  are  often  exceedingly 
conspicuous  in  their  southerly,  southeasterly  or  southwesterly  trend 
according  to  their  position  within,  on  the  east,  or  on  the  west  of  the 
main  line  of  glacial  movement.  The  persistency  and  uniformity  of 
this  arrangement  in  Dodge  and  Jefferson  counties  is  somethiner  re- 
markable. As  will  be  observed,  in  all  these  cases,  the  arrangement 
of  this  class  of  drift  hills  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  glacial 
grooves. 

In  this  connection  we  need  to  consider  some  peculiar  pJienoinena 
that  occur  at  Mr.  Smith's  quarry,  near  Burlington,  and  at  Mr.  Cas- 
tleman's,  in  East  Troy.  The  position  of  these  quarries  is  such  as  to 
make  the  following  facts  of  much  interest  in  relatiou  to  the  Kettle 
Bange,  aside  fromthat  Yiq,  4. 

which  attaches  to  them  in- 
dependently. The  accom- 
panying sketch  represents 
a  vertical  section  along  the 
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p^fit  ftiHpk  nf  f^mifTi'a  nil  arrv       a-  Solid  beds  of  limestone,    h,  Shaly  beds.    c.  Thick  layer 
easi  Blue  OI  omiin  S  quarry.         ^^  Hmestone  fractured  at  the  left.    d.  Drift  containing 

The  upper  four  or  five  feet  *"^«<*  *>^°«^«  of  limestone, 
consist  of  soil  and  debris  resting  upon  the  regularly  bedded  argilla- 
ceous limestone.  The  upper  portion  of  the  loose  material  is  a  marly 
clay  of  dark  reddish  brown  color,  and  partly  stratified.  The  lower 
portion  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  limestone  that  forms  the  body 
of  the  quarry,  imbedded  in  sand,  clay,  and  gravel.  The  blocks  of 
limestone  are  angular  and  unworn,  and  sometimes  not  even  separated 
from  the  layers  witJi  which  they  were  contiguous  before  disturbance. 
They  are  almost  uniformly  tilted,  so  as  to  dip  at  high  angles  toward 
the  south  or  southwest,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  number  of 
the  titled  blocks  is  so  great,  and  their  position  so  constant,  that  the 
phenomena  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  chance  occurrence. 

The  surface  of  the  undisturbed  rock  is  frequently  smoothed,  but 
no  distinct  striae  could  be  found.  On  the  opposite  side  of  White 
river,  five  or  six  rods  distant,  the  surface  is  thoroughly  smoothed,  but 
presents  no  striae,  and  although  planed  to  a  general  level,  undulat- 
ing portions  are  smoothed  in  a  way  not  readily  attributable  to  ice. 
Taken  altogether,  the  phenomena  seem  to  point  to  original  polishing 
by  glacial  agencies,  and  subsequent  modification  by  water. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  quarry,  the  strata  are  removed  to  a 
lower  level.     The  upper  layer  represented  in  the  sketch  is  firm  and 
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oompact,  but  fractured,  as  shown.  Just  below  this  lies  a  softer  and 
more  yielding  shalj  layer.  At  the  left,  where  unprotected  by  the 
layer  above,  it  is  sharply  arched.  Unfortunately,  debris  obscured  the 
section  beyond  this  point.  Enough,  however,  was  removed  to  show 
all  the  essential  features. 

At  Castleinan's  quarry  the  loose  pieces  were  tilted  more  irregularly, 
but  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  smoothed,  and  some  obscure  striffi  are 
to  be  found  whose  direction  is  S.  45°  to  50"*  W. 

The  combined  import  of  these  facts  is,  that  the  force  producing  the 
phenomena  acted  from  the  northeast.  This  demonstration  is  the 
more  important  since  we  have  little  other  evidence  of  a  decisive  na- 
ture relating  to  the  direction  of  glacial  movement  in  this  region.  But 
such  evidence  as  can  be  derived  from  the  drift  and  topography  cor- 
roborates this  conclusion. 

The  combined  testimony  of  these  several  witnesses  establishes,  be- 
yond question,  the  remarkable  character  of  the  glacial  movements 
above  indicated.  The  accompanying  diagi-am  (Plate  VII)  exhibits 
these  movements  to  the  eye.  The  outlines  of  the  main  rivers,  and 
the  principal  bodies  of  water,  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  The  rock 
ledge  that  forms  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Green  Bay  valley  is  indi- 
cated by  a  line  of  small  crosses. 

Fiords.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  the  peninsula  lying 
east  of  Green  Bay,  merits  special  consideration,  by  virtue  of  its  pe- 
culiar features.  The  Green  Bay  side  of  the  peninsula  is  high,  bold 
and  precipitous,  while  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  is  low  and  incon- 
spicuous. But  while  the  two  sides  are  in  striking  contrast  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  conspicuously  similar  in  the  deep  indentations  that 
characterize  either  side.  And  that  which  gives  especial  interest  to 
this  is  the  correspondence  that  exists  between  them  —  they  are  in 
pairs.  At  the  extreme  north  is  Hedge-hog  Harbor,  opposite  which, 
to  the  southeast,  lies  Big  Sandy  Bay,  with  a  lake  between  them.  A 
little  south  lies  £llison*s  Bay,  and  over  against  it  Rowley's  Bay.  A 
few  miles  further  south  we  find  Sister  Bay  mated  with  Xorth  Bay. 
At  an  equal  distance  farther  south  Eagle  Harbor  stretches  far  in 
toward  Douglas'  and  Bailey's  Harbors.  Again,  Fish  Creek  and  Kan- 
garoo Lake  form  a  pair,  and  Egg  Harbor  is  linked  across  to  White 
Fish  Bay  by  lakes  and  streams,  while  Sturgeon  Bay  well  nigh  severs 
the  peninsula,  and  Little  Sturgeon  Bay  is  wedded  to  the  estuary-like 
Ahnapee  river.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  arbitrary  or  fanciful  linking.  By 
consulting  the  topographical  map  accompanying  this  report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  deep  valleys  connect  these  indentations,  and  that  a  depres- 
sion of  less  than  100  feet  would  reduce  the  peninsula  to  a  linear 
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group  of  islands,  whose  counterpart  we  now  have  in  the  chain  that 
stretches  onward  to  the  north. 

Near  North  Bay  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  beautifully  striated 
in  a  direction  varying  from  S.  1°  W.  to  S.  13°  E.  These  strice  are 
near  the  summit  of  a  slightly  elevated  but  nearly  level  area,  and 
present  no  indications  of  local  modification.  An  inspection  of 
the  more  accurate  maps  shows  many  features  in  the  outline  of 
the  inlets  and  coast  that  harmonize  with  these  south  and  south- 
easterly groovings.  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
the  inlets  are  glacial  troughs,  fiords^  perhaps,  we  should  call  them, 
though  they  were  not  formed  by  the  descent  of  a  glacier  from 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula  toward  the  coast  on  either  side,  but  by 
the  passage  of  the  ice  mass  across  the  peninsula,  forming  the  inden- 
tations on  the  Green  Bay  side,  in  its  ascent  of  the  ridge,  and  those 
on  the  Lake  Michigan  side  in  its  descent.  The  charts  of  the  U.  S. 
Lake  Surveys  show  that,  with  this  explanation,  the  term  fiord  is  en- 
tirely applicable.  These  troughs  are  continued  far  out  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  On  the  Lake  Michigan  side  they  reach  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  at  least  from  the  heads  of  their  respective 
bays.  At  from  eight  to  ten  miles  out  they  show  a  tendency  to  curve 
to  the  southward,  i.  e.,  to  take  a  direction  more  nearly  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  great  depression  in  which  the  lake  lies.  Prof.  N.  H. 
Winchell  has  called  attention  to  some  of  these  features,  and  has  asso- 
ciated them  in  a  very  interesting  way  with  the  general  glacial  phe- 
nomena of  the  region.^  I  was  not  aware,  however,  at  the  time  the 
fiord-like  characters  first  forced  themselves  upon  my  attention  that  he 
had  used  the  same  term  to  characterize  them. 

GLACIAL  DRIFT. 

I.  Moraines. 

1.  Kettle  Range.  The  term  ^^Fotash  Kettle  Range^^  has  been 
popularly  used  to  designate  an  extensive  series  of  drift  hills  and 
jidges  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  whose  full  extent  and  relationship  were 
unknown  previous  to  the  investigations  of  the  present  survey,  and 
concerning  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  which,  diverse  opinions 
have  been  held.  As  the  term  "  Potash  "  has  no  special  significance 
in  this  connection,  it  will  be  discarded.  The  northern  terminus  of 
the  range  lies  in  the  town  of  Casco,  Kewaunee  county.    From  this 

*The  Glacial  Featores  of  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  soma  observations  on  a 
probable  former  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  Am.  Jour,  of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  II,  July, 
1871. 
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point  it  stretches  away  to  the  southwestward,  through  the  counties  of 
Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Washington,  Waukesha,  and 
into  the  nortliern  portion  of  Walworth.  At  this  point  it  divides,  one 
portion  extending  southward,  through  the  towns  of  Richmond  and 
Darien,  thence  eastward,  though  not  at  this  point  conspicuous,  to 
Lake  Geneva,  whence  the  main  portion  extends  northeastward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Burlington,  and  then  southward  into  Illinois.  Tlie  other 
portion,  branching  from  the  main  range  in  the  town  of  Whitewater, 
about  twenty  miles  north  from  the  state  line,  extends  westward  to 
Bock  River,  after  crossing  which,  it  curves  gradually  to  the  north- 
ward, and  enters  the  district  examined  by  Professor  Irving,  and  will 
be  found  described  and  mapped  in  his  report  in  this  volume.  A  por- 
tion of  this  part  is  outlined  upon  the  accompanying  diagram  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  range  that  gives  rise  to  its  descriptive 
name,  consists  of  numerous  depressions  in  the  drift  variously  known 
as  "  Potash  Kettles,''  "  Kettles^'  "  Potholes,''  "  Pots  and  Kettles;' 
"  Sinks,"  etc.^  Those  which  have  most  arrested  popular  attention 
are  circular  in  outline,  and  symmetrical  in  form,  not  unlike  the 
homely  utensils  that  have  given  them  a  name. 

Occasionally  they  approach  the  form  of  a  funnel,  or  of  an  inverted 
bell,  while  the  shallow  ones  are  mere  saucer-like  hollows.  But  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  large  numbers  of  these  depressions  are  not 
perfectly  circular,  but  rudely  oval,  oblong  <5r  elliptical,  or  are  ex- 
tended into  trough-like,  or  even  winding  hollows,  with  irregular  de- 
partures from  all  these  forms. 

In  depth,  these  depressions  vary  from  the  merest  indentation  of  the 
surface,  to  bowls  sixty  feet  or  more  deep,  while  in  the  irregular  forms 
the  descent  is  not  unfrequently  more  than  one  hundreil  feet.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  however,  the  rim  is  irregular.  Symmetrical  cavities 
seldom  exceed  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  sloi>e  of  the  sides 
varies  greatly,  but  in  the  deeper  ones  it  very  often  reaches  an  angle 
of  30°  or  35°  with  the  horizon ;  or  in  other  words,  is  about  as  steep  as 
the  material  will  lie.  In  horizontal  dimensions,  those  that  are  pop-, 
ularly  recognized  as  kettles  seldom  exceed  500  feet  in  diameter;  but 
considered  with  reference  to  their  origin  and  structural  nature,  they 
cannot  be  limited  to  this  dimension,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign 
definite  limits  for  them.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  range  is  the 
larire  number  of  small  lakes  without  inlet  or  outlet  that  dot  its  course. 
So  true  is  this,  that  in  field  work  I  soon  learned  to  anticipate  the 

*  Compare,  On  the  Freflh  Wat"r  Glacial  Drift  of  the  Northwe»tcm  States,  by  Charles 
Whittlesey,  Smitlisonian  Contnbutioiu)  to  Knowled^.    1866. 
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position  of  the  Eange  from  the  distribution  of  these  lakes  on  the  map. 
Some  of  these  are  merely  ponds  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  typical 
kettles,  and  from  this  they  graduate  by  imperceptible  degrees  into 
lakes  of  two  or  three  n^iles  in  diameter.  These  are  simply  kettles  on 
a  large  scale. 

Next  to  the  kettles  themselves,  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
peculiar  formation  is  their  counterpart  in  the  form  of  rounded  hills 
and  hillocks,  which  may  not  inaptly  be  called  inverted  kettles.  These 
give  to  the  surface  an  irregularity  sometimes  designated,  not  inap- 
propriately, as  knobby  drift.  The  trough -like,  winding  depressions 
have  their  counterpart  in  sharp,  serpentine  ridges.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  elevations  and  depressions  is  to  give  to  the  surface  an 
entirely  distinctive  character. 

These  features,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate  elements 
of  the  main  range,  since  these  hillocks  and  depressions  are  variously 
distributed  over  its  surface.     They  are  usually  most  abundant  upon 
the  more  abrupt  face  of  the  range,  but  occur  in  greater  or  less  degree 
on  all  sides  of  it,  and  in  various  situations.     Kot  infrequently  they 
occur  extensively  distributed  over  comparatively  level  areas  adjacent 
to  the  range.    Sometimes  they  prevail  in  the  valleys,  the  adjacent  hills 
being  free  from  them;   and  again  they  are  present  upon  the  hills, 
but  are  wanting  in  the  adjacent  valleys.     These  facts  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  in  considering  the  question  of  their  origin,  which  may 
best  be  deferred  until  all  the  facts  are  presented.     The  range  itself  is 
of  composite  character,  being  made  up  of  a  series  of  essentially  par- 
allel drift  ridges  that  unite,  interlock,  separate,  appear  and  disappear 
in  an  irregular  and  intricate  manner.     At  least  four  of  these  subordi- 
nate ridges  are  often  clearly  discernible,  and  at  points  the  number  is 
considerably  increased.     Associated  with  the  main  range,  there  are 
occasionally  sharp  gravel  ridges,  known  as  "hog's-backs,"  rising  as 
abruptly  as  the  nature  of  the  material  will  admit,  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet,  and  occasionally  to  60  feet,  or  even  more.     These  usually 
lie  upon  the  flanks  of  the  more  massive  ridges,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  serpentine  ridges  spoken  of  before  in  no  essential  way  except 
in  their  greater  size,  extent  and  distinctness.     It  is  usually  between 
the  parallel  ridges,  and  occupying  depressions  evidently  caused  by 
their  divergence,  that  most  of  the  larger  lakes  associated  with  the 
range  are  found.     Kidges  running  across  the  general  trend  of  the 
range,  as  well  as  transverse  spurs  extending  out  from  it,  are  not  un- 
common features.     Tlie  component  ridges  are  themselves  exceedingly 
irregular  in  height  and  breath,  being  often  much  broken  and  inter- 
rupted.    The  combined  effect  of  all  the  foregoing  features  is  to  give 
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to  the  formation  an  exceedingly  irregular  and  complicated  aspect 
It  is  apparently  the  equivalent  of  the  Karnes  of  Scotland,  and  Prof. 
Geikie's  graphic  description  is  specifically  applicable  to  our  Kettle 
Hange:  « 

'*  The  sands  and  gravels  have,  as  I  have  jost  said,  a  tendency  to  shape  themselves 
into  mounds  and  winding  ridges,  which  give  a  huramocky  and  rapidly  midulating  oat- 
line  to  the  groond.  Indeed,  so  chaiacieristic  is  this  appearance,  that  by  it  alone  we  are 
often  able  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the  deposit  with  as  much  precision  as  we  oonld 
were  all  the  vegetation  and  soil  stripped  away  and  the  various  subsoils  laid  bare.  Oc- 
casionally, ridges  may  be  tracked  continuously  for  several  miles,  running  like  great 
artificial  ramparts  acroHS  the  country.  These  vary  in  breadth  and  height,  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  ones  being  upwards  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 
sloping  upwards  at  an  angle  of  25**  or  even  S^°  to  a  height  of  60  feet  and  more,  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  most  common,  however,  to  find  mounds  and 
ridges  confusedly  intermingled,  croming  and  recrossing  each  other  at  all  angles,  so  as 
to  enclose  deep  hollows  and  pits  between.  Seen  from  some  dominant  point,  such  an 
assemblage  of  kames,  as  they  are  called,  looks  like  a  tumbled  sea — the  ground  now 
swelling  into  long  undulations,  now  rising  suddenly  into  beautiful  peaks  and  cones,  and 
anon  curving  up  in  sharp  ridges  that  often  wheel  suddenly  round  so  as  to  enclose  a  lake- 
let of  bright,  dear  water." 

The  width  of  the  Kange  is  from  one  to  ten  miles,  and  its  peaks  oc- 
casionally rise  300  feet  above  its  base. 

Gravel,  sand,  bowlders  and  clay  constitute  the  material  of  the  Bange, 
and  are  variously  intermingled  in  its  composition.  On  the  whole, 
gravel  is  the  most  prominent  element  exposed  to  observation.  It  is 
usually  coarse  but  very  irregular,  and  frequently  full  of  rounded 
bowlders.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  cobble  stones  are  spherically 
rounded  and  not  flat,  as  is  common  in  the  beach  gravel  along  Lake 
Michigan.  Tliey  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
the  region.  I7ie  sand  is  usually  associated  with  the  gravel,  and  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  a  deposit  of  pure  sand,  free  from  gravel  or 
bowlders,  is  found.  The  clay  is  usually  of  a  light  color,  moderately 
tough,  calcareous  in  composition,  and  contains  imbedded  in  it  erratics 
of  all  sizes  from  those  more  than  ten  feet  in  maximum  diameter  down 
to  pebbles.  Bowlders  of  Archaean  rock  are  subordinate  in  numbers 
to  those  of  the  Paleozoic  formations,  except  where  clustered  in  partic- 
ular localities,  as  occasionally  happens.  But  from  the  fact  that  no 
Archcean  formation  is  known  to  exist  near  the  Kange,  the  special  dis- 
tribution of  this  class  of  l>owlders  is  of  little  importance.  Quite  the 
contrary,  however,  with  the  limestone  erratics,  which  arc  especially 
demonstrative  of  its  origin  and  formation. 

Near  Burlington  there  is  an  exposure  of  a  thin-bedded,  rather 
argillaceous  dolomite,  different  from  any  seen  elsewhere,  and  contain- 
ing the  Trilobite,  lUcenus  intperator,  in  considerable  nombers,  with 
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bnt  few  other  fosailB.  Nothing  that  could  be  mistaken  for  it  by  a 
careful  observer  has  yet  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  state.  In  the 
Kettle  Eange,  aoathwest  of  Burlington,  large  quantities  of  this  rock 
are  found,  and  at  heights  very  considerably  above  the  present  surface 
of  the  rock.  The  blocks  are  usually  somewhat  worn,  but  still  sub- 
angular.  Their  identity  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  presence  of 
Illcenus  imperaior. 

Passing  northward  along  the  Range,  in  the  town  of  Whitewater, 
there  appear  large  masses  of  tlie  subjacent  Galena  limestone,  distrib- 
uted upon  and  through  the  drift,  being  found  at  from  150  to  175  feet 
above  the  bed  rock  in  the  vicinity.  These  erratics  are  frequently 
very  little  worn,  and  in  one  case  a  stratified  mass  that  seemed  to  have 
been  bodily  transported  was  found  at  least  100  feet  above  the  bed 
rock.  Metamorphic  and  igneous  erratics  occur  in  great  abundance 
and  variety  here. 


Section  cf  ths  Kettle  R 


In  the  towns  of  Palmyra  and  Eagle  where  the  Kauge  crosses  the 
Cinciauati  group,  large  quantities  of  the  peculiar  areno-argillaceous 
and  calcareous  shales,  belonging  to  the  lower  portion  of  that  forma- 
tion, and  which  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago  lie  at  from  175 
to  200  feet  below  the  upper  face  of  the  group,  are  found  in  the  ridges 
of  the  Kange.  It  is  a  soft  rock  that  could  not  resist  much  abrasive 
action,  and  yet  it  predominates  in  some  of  the  ridges  over  all  other 
forms.  It  contains  au  abundance  of  small  lingnloid  fossils,  renderiilg 
its  identification  beyond  question.  Although  so  abundant  here,  these 
bowlders  are  found  but  very  rarely  except  for  six  or  eight  miles  along 
the  I^nge  where  it  crosses  the  formation  from  which  tliey  were  evi- 
dently derived.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  ridges  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Bauge. 


tbs  Kettle  Konjte  from  EagJe  weaCwud. 
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In  the  same  region,  bowlders  of  clay,  which  probably  originated 
in  the  argillaceous  layers  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  occur,  imbedded 
in  the  common  drift  mass. 

Immediately  beyond  this,  in  the  northern  part  of  Eagle,  and  on- 
ward, where  the  range  passes  over  the  thick,  heavy  beds  of  the  Niag- 
ara Group,  the  drift  is  characterized  by  great  blocks  of  that  forma- 
tion, often  but  little  eroded.  Here,  as  well  as  southward,  there  is 
present  a  very  considerable  portion  of  well-worn,  white,  compact, 
fine-grained,  often  cherty,  dolomite,  that  probably  came  from  the 
Waukesha  beds  of  the  Niagara  Group,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sange. 

When  we  reach  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Washington 
county,  large  quantities  of  dolomitic  sand  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  drift.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  eastern  flank.  The  sand 
arises  unquestionably  from  the  crushing  of  the  granular  dolomites  of 
the  Bacine  limestone,  which  is  the  prevailing  rock  to  the  east  and 
which  underlies  the  Range  in  part  in  this  region.  The  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  this  sand  are  very  nearly  coincident  with  the 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  granular  rock  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kange. 

Large  bowlders  of  brecciated  limestone,  containing  Pentamer^M  oh- 
longus^  are  found  in  this  region,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kange  in 
the  towns  of  Kewaskum,  Ashford  and  Auburn,  beds  crowded  witb 
this  fossil  are  found  in  situ. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Sheboygan  and  the  southern  part  of  Mani- 
towoc counties,  blocks  from  the  Upper  Coral  and  Racine  beds,  along 
which  the  ridge  runs,  form  the  most  marked  constituent  of  the  drift, 
and  similar  facts  are  true  to  the  extremity  of  the  Range. 

It  appears  then  that  throughout  its  extent,  the  neighboring  or  un- 
derlying rock  has  contributed  a  noticeable  element  to  the  composition 
of  the  Range.  To  this  extent  its  local  origin,  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  an  equally  conspicuous  fact  that  there  is  pres- 
etit  at  all  points  a  large  percentage  of  material  which  had  a  more  re- 
mote origin.  It  is  not  difficult  at  a  single  point  to  find  specimens 
representing  several  of  the  formations  of  this  state  besides  those  of 
Michigan.  Native  Copper  is  found  quite  frequently  at  all  points 
along  the  Range,  and  must  have  traveled  from  one  to  three  hundred 
miles.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  agency  which  produced  the  Range, 
gathered  its  viaterial  all  along  its  course  for  at  lea^t  three  hundred 
yrttles  to  th4  noHhward^  and  that  its  largest  accumulations  were  in 
t/ie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  deposit. 

Structure, — The  formation  presents  both  the  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  condition.     If  we  could  trust  to  such  exposures  as  wj  s  e 
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along  highways  and  streams,  the  stratified  condition  would  unques* 
tionablj  be  considered  the  prevailing  f.rra  of  structure,  but  these  are 
very  often  deceptive.  The  flanks  of  all  drift  ridges  become  stratified 
bj  wash,  winds  and  gravitation,  whether  originally  so  or  not,  and  the 
excavation  of  a  road  or  stream  is  much  more  apt  to  expose  this  por- 
tion than  the  real  nucleus  of  the  hill.  The  deeper  excavations  that 
have  been  made,  however,  demonstrate  that  to  a  large  extent,  at  least, 
ibe  core  of  the  Range  is  unstratified. 

A  few  additional  features  deserve  consideration,  among  which  is 
the  compa/raMne  abruptness  of  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  Range,  In 
treating  of  this  and  the  following  topics,  reference  will  be  had  chiefly 
to  the  eastern  and  main  portion  of  the  Range,  since  the  recurving 
western  branch  is  not  suflSciently  conspicuous  to  render  observations 
of  this  kind  of  special  value* 

In  the  town  of  Randall,  Kenosha  county,  the  eastern  face  is  quite 
abrupt.  Between  Burlington  and  Lake  Geneva,  the  more  abrupt  face  is 
toward  the  northwest.  The  same  is  true  in  the  towns  of  Richmond, 
Whitewater,  La  Grange,  Palmyra,  Eagle,  Ottawa,  and  Delafield.  In 
Washington  county  the  difference  in  the  abruptness  of  the  two  sid^s 
is  less  marked,  but  the  general  truth  is  the  same.  Likewise  in  She- 
boygan county,  in  general.  In  the  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Rhine,  the 
eastern  face  is  well  defined,  but  the  fine  development  of  kettles,  men- 
tioned and  figured  by  Col.  Whittlesey,  occurring  near  Greenbush,  lie 
upon  the  northwestern  flank,  and  the  western  face  in  the  town  of 
Rhine  is  also  sharply  limited,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Range 
are  more  strongly  marked  on  this  than  upon  the  opposite  side.  In 
Manitowoc  and  Kewaunee  counties  both  flanks  as  well  as  the  whole 
Range  are  much  subdued  and  neither  presents  sharp  outlines. 

It  is  a  general  and,  indeed,  a  pretty  well  sustained  fact  that  the 
westward  face  of  the  Range  is  the  more  abrupt,  and  that  the  more 
conspicnons  peculiarities  of  the  formation  lie  upon  that  side.  Long, 
sharp  ridges,  termed  hog'S  backs,  occur  in  Walworth  and  Waukesha 
counties,  flanking  the  main  ridge,  but  have  no  counterpart  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  Range. 

Fig.  7. 


^^:^s^^ 


ProSl«  acTMS  the  west  branch  of  the  Kettle  Kange  south  of  Whitewater,  showing  the  position  of 

the  ''  kettles ''  on  the  northern  slope. 
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The  general  relationship  of  this  Eange  to  the  rock  terrane  that  un- 
derlies it  has  already  been  stated  under  the  head  of  Topography,  viz.: 
that  the  southern  portion  rests  upon  its  crest,  and  the  northern  upon 
its  eastern  slope.  Instead  of  lying  along  the  ridgepole  of  this  rocky, 
one-sided  roof,  the  northern  end  has  slid  half  way  down  to  the  eaves. 
But  something  more  of  detail  as  to  its  topographical  relations  is 
needed. 

Beginning  again  in  the  town  of  Handall,  its  abrupt  face  looks  out 
eastward  upon  a  comparatively  level  surface  with  no  intervening  land 
of  equal  height  between  it  and  the  lake.  Tlie  opposite  side  in  the 
town  of  Walworth  is  also  higher  than  the  surface  west  of  it.  The 
Kange  between  Burlington  and  Geneva  faces  higher  land  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  White  river.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  Walworth 
county  there  is  a  broad  area  of  much  lower  land  to  the  northwest, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Range  the  surface  rises  toward  Elk- 
horn,  which. is  the  highest  portion  of  the  county.  The  surface  in 
Mnkwonago  rises  higher  than  that  of  the  Kangc  in  Eagle,  and  in  Wau- 
kesha county  generally,  the  surface  is  higher  to  the  east  than  the  base 
of  the  Kange,  although  its  peaks  are  the  highest  points  in  the  county. 
Throughout  Washington  county,  except  along  the  northern  line,  the 
ridge  is  conspicuously  higher  than  the  surface  on  either  hand.  In 
Sheboygan  and  Fond  dn  Lac  counties,  it  is  much  higher  than  the  sur- 
face east,  but  barely  equals  the  highlands  of  Taycheedah,  Empire  and 
Eden  on  the  west.  Beyond  this  it  is  higher  than  the  surface  east^ 
but  lower  or  barely  equal  to  that  west. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  comparisons  have  reference 
to  the  smnmit  of  the  Hange,  and  that  the  base  may  be  reckoned  200 
feet  lower  on  the  average.  This  fact  is  the  more  important,  since  in 
considering  the  question  of  its  origin,  the  elevation  of  the  base  and 
not  of  the  summit  is  the  important  consideration. 

Taking  this  into  account,  it  becomes  a  conspicuous  fact  that, 
setting  aside  the  irregularities  near  the  state  line,  the  Kettle  Kange 
in  the  southern  portion  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  higher  lands,  that 
near  the  center  it  attains  the  supremacy,  and  that  in  the  northern  por- 
tion it  is  overtopped  by  highlands  on  the  west. 

This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  at  variance  with  the  statement 
already  made  in  reference  to  the  rock  ridge  that  underlies  it,  for  tlie 
highlands  to  the  east  of  it  in  the  southern  portion  are  great  drift 
hills,  but  of  regular,  rounded  contour  as  previously  described. 

And  I  may  here  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hills  and 
ridges  on  the  east  of  the  range  have  an  east-west  trend,  and  those  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  north-south  trend,  or  unessential  variations  from  these. 


it 
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All  these  facts,  which  have  been  matters  of  careful  attention,  are 
of  supreme  importance  in  considering  the  origin  of  this  remarkable 
formation. 

The  summit  altitudes  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points  will 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Others,  if  desired,  may  be  found  in 
the  list  of  elevations  previously  given,  or,  in  a  general  way,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  topographical  map. 

In  Sec.  36,  S.  hf.,  S.  E.  qr.,  Randall,  near  the  state  line 340  feet. 

Near  the  state  line  in  the  towns  of  Linn  and  Walworth,  above 400    ** 

The  observations  not  beings  sufficiently  reliable  to  warrant  a  more 

exact  statement. 

Tree  Bluff,  Sec.  24,  near  center,  Whitewater 457    " 

Bald  Bluff,  Sec.  33,  S.  E.  qr.,  Palmyra 463    " 

Government  Hill,  town  of  Delafield 611 

L^ham's  Peak,  Sec.  14,  Erin 824 

Sugar  Loaf  in  Sec.  24,  near  middle  S.  line,  Hartford 740    " 

Hill  near  middle  S.  line,  Sec.  2,  Mitchell 580    " 

Top  of  Range,  N.  W.  qr..  Sec.  5,  Memee 348    " 

I^st  prominent  hill  in  the  Range  at  the  north,  middle  W.  hf..  Sec.  13, 

Casco  235    ** 


The  Range  then  reaches  its  culmination  in  Lapham's  Peak,  824 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Several  of  these  hills  rise  from  150  feet 
to  250  feet  above  their  immediate  bases.  The  depth  of  the  drift  can- 
not be  less  than  300  feet  at  many  points  along  the  ridge,  from  which 
we  see  that  the  accumulation  is  vast,  and  that  the  force  that  heaped  it 
up  must  have  been  powerful. 

The  foregoing  facts  gather  themselves  into  a  mass  of  evidence 
whose  force  is  altogether  irresistible.  The  Kettle  Range  is  evidently 
a  gigantic  moraine.  The  main  Range  from  Kewaunee  county  to 
Walworth  county  marks  the  westward  limit  of  the  glacier  that  oc- 
cupied the  basin  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  one 
that  plowed  through  the  Green  Bay  valley.  The  branch  that  extends 
southward  into  Illinois,  is  the  continuation  of  the  terminal  moraine 
of  the  Lake  Michigan  glacier.  The  branch  that  recurves  through  the 
northern  part  of  Rock  county  and  thence  northward,  is  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  Green  Bay  glacier,  upon  that  side. 

Neither  of  these  indicates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  glacial  move- 
ment, for  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rock  county,  although  striss  are 
absent,  the  contour  of  the  hills,  together  with  the  composition  of  the 
drift,  show  that  the  movement  was  from  the  eastward.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Beloit,  fossils  of  the  Racine  limestone  are  common.  On  the  other 
hand,  the    train  of  bowlders   extending   southwestward  from   the 
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quartzite  in  the  towns  of  Portland  and  Waterloo,  stretches  directly 
across  the  Range  and  onward  into  Illinois.  It  seems  evident,  then, 
that  before  the  formation  of  the  Kettle  Range,  the  glacial  movement* 
were  essentially  the  same  as  they  were  subsequent  to  its  formation, 
and  that  itrs  accumulation  was  due  to  unusual  conditions  affecting  the 
rate  of  the  recession  of  the  glaciers.  The  structure  of  the  Range 
seems  to  indicate  an  alternating  retreat  and  advance  of  the  ice-mass. 
During  the  former,  debris  was  thrust  out  at  the  foot  of  the  melting 
mass,  which,  when  the  glacier  advanced,  was  plowed  up  into  im- 
mense ridges. 

If  this  process  be  supposed  to  be  repeated  several  times,  parallel 
ranges  will  be  accounted  for,  and  the  irregularities  incident  to  such 
retreat  and  advance  will  explain  the  complexity  of  the  Range.  Where 
the  later  advances  were  equal  to  the  earlier  ones,  the  whole  accumula- 
tion of  drift  material  would  be  forced  into  a  single  massive  ridge. 
Where  any  advance  failed  to  equal  a  former  one,  an  interval  between 
the  accumulations  of  the  two  would  result,  giving  rise  to  a  depression 
whose  form  would  depend  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  accumula- 
tions, but  would,  in  general,  be  more  or  less  trough-like  in  character. 
Where  tongues  of  ice  were  thrust  into  the  accumulated  material,  a 
serrated  edge  or  projecting  spurs  and  corresponding  indentures  would 
result.  If  masses  of  the  ice  became  incorporated  within  the  drift,  as 
has  been  suggested,  their  subsequent  melting  would  give  rise  to  a  de- 
pression constituting  one  form  of  the  kettles  which  characterize  the 
range.  The  suggestion  just  made,  with  reference  to  the  irregular  ad- 
vance of  the  ice  mass,  accounts  for  other  forms,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  the  irregular  hills,  mounds  and  ridges  that  are  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  Range. 

Certain  of  the  "kettles  "  may  have  an  origin  diverse  from  either  o£ 
the  causes  above  suggested.  A  portion  of  the  material  of  the  forma- 
tion is  a  loose  quicksand,  easily  removed  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
irregular  surface  of  the  Range,  and  its  porous  character,  facilitate  the 
collection  of  water,  which  issues  from  its  base  in  numerous  perennial 
springs;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  brooks  of  no  inconsiderable  size  flow 
full-fledged  from  its  base.  These  are  entirely  competent  to  carry 
away,  through  their  underground  channels,  quicksand  and  similar 
material,  thus  undermining  the  surface  and  causing  a  depression.  It 
may  be  prudent  to  remark  in  this  connection,  tliat  depressions  alto- 
gether similar  to  many  of  those  under  consideration  occur  within 
eastern,  Wisconsin,  which  are  manifestly  due  to  very  different  causes. 
One  of  these  is  the  well  known  formation  of  sink-boles  in  limestone 
districts,  by  the  dissolving  out  and  removal  of  the  rocks  by  under- 
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giound  drainage.  Of  similar  nature  to  these  are  those  cases  in  which 
the  drift,  by  its  open  nature,  furnishes  underground  channels  of 
drainage.  A  marked  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beloit.  During  the  spring  of  1876  and  1877,  a  very  considerable 
stream  flowed  for  several  weeks  into  a  shallow  basin,  and  was  entirely 
lost.  Another  class,  but  of  insignificant  importance,  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  lakes,  in  throwing  np  ridges  across  small  bays  or  indentures 
along  their  shores.  These,  however,  are  rarely  so  symmetrical  as  to  be 
misleading,  and  their  situation  is  such  as  to  readily  indicate  their  origin. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Kettle  Eange  proper,  and  at  several  localities 
more  or  less  distant  from  it,  there  are  areas  presenting  a  similar  un- 
dulating surface,  marked  by  the  peculiar  hills  and  basins  that  charac- 
terize that  formation.  These  unquestionably  owe  their  origin  to  a 
similar  cause,  save  that  it  was  local  and  circumscribed  in  character. 
Owing  to  their  limited  extent  and  general  inconspicuous  character, 
they  do  not  require  extended  or  special  description  in  this  connection. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rock  Lake,  in  Jefferson  county. 

2.  Minor  Moraines.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  in 
this  connection  certain  minor  morainic  features  of  no  very  great  ex- 
tent or  importance  in  themselves,  except  from  their  interesting  char- 
acter. The  most  noteworthy  of  these  occurs  in  sections  4,  5  and  6  of 
the  town  of  Herman,  and  in  sections  38  and  34  in  the  town  of  Theresa, 
Dodge  county.  It  consists  of  a  narrow,  well  defined  ridge,  rising  not 
usually  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  extending  in  a  general  east- 
erly and  westerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  with 
occasional  interruptions  where  it  is  crossed  by  streams  and  dry  runs. 
The  accompanying  rude  map  shows  its  topographical  character  and 
relations.  At  its  western  extremity  it  is  terminated  by  a  remarkable 
transverse  ridge,  oblique  to  the  main  range,  as  is  imperfectly  repre- 
sented on  the  map. 

Fig.  8. 


ICap  of  Moraine  In  tlie  towns  of  Herman  and  Theresa. 
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Kear  the  western  extremitj,  there  is  a  conspicaons  north  and  south 
drifl  range,  over  which  the  minor  ridge  under  consideration  pasees; 
and  in  doing  so,  it  curves  to  the  northward  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
Throughout  sections  5  and  6,  the  ridge  lies  upon  an  elevated  table- 
land or  plateau  formed  of  drift  material.  To  the  east  of  this  it  grad- 
ually  curves  to  the  northeastward  and  descends  to  a  considerably 
lower  level,  the  eastern  extremity  being  very  much  lower  than  the 
western.  The  two  peculiarities  worthy  of  special  notice  are  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  drift  ridge,  superposed  upon  an  evidently  earlier  drift  for- 
mation, to  whose  surface  configuration  it  conforms  in  a  measure,  and 
the  fact  that  its  elevation  is  markedly  different  in  different  portions. 
These  facta  are  enfficient  to  show  of  themselves  that  it  could  not  he 
formed  by  the  action  of  water,  since  no  supposable  warping  of  the 
earth  could  bring  it  into  such  a  potiition  as  to  constitute  the  margin  of 
a  lake  or  other  body  of  water  supposed  to  be  capable  of  forming  such 
a  ridge,  and  for  the  same  reason  its  origin  cannot  be  attributed  to 
floating  ice.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  its  structure  and  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed,  forbid  such  a  supposition.  It  is  composed 
of  confusedly  intermingled  coarse  and  fine  nustratified  material.  A 
large  number  of  bowlders  of  various  classes  of  rocks  —  Paleozoic  and 
Archtean  — are  imbedded  in  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  in  most  promiscu 
ous  confusion,  and  in  some  cases  in  such  a  position  as  would  forbid 
the  supposition  that  they  were  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  a  grad- 
ually accumulating  mass.  In  oue 
•    ■  instance  a  mass  of  finely  laminated 

clay,    apparently   a    clay    bowlder, 
was  found  surrounded  by  the  com- 
mingled unstratified  material.     Tlie 
accompanying  figure  illustrates  the 
sicT.o«  OF  Momi..-!  a  To*.,  of  h.uiik.     general  nature  of  the  structure  of 
the  ridge.     It  is  apparently  due  to  a  local  advance  of  the  thinned 
edge  of  the  glacier  upon  the  surface  of  drift  already  deposited,  roll- 
ing up  the  ridge  in  front  of  it.     It  will  be  evident  that  such  an  ad- 
vance would  be  retarded  by  the  north  and  south  ridge  in  section  6,  if 
the  thickness  of  ice  were  inconsiderable,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
melting  hastened,  which  accounts  for  the  peculiar  flexure  of  the  mo- 
raine in  crossing  it. 

A  similar  chain  of  hills  and  ridges  occurs  in  sections  16.  21  and  27 
in  the  town  of  Beloit.  Tlie  base  of  the  chain  at  its  eastern  extremity 
has  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  As  it  ex- 
tends northwestward,  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests  rises  until  the 
moraine  rests  upon  the  crest  of  a  rock  ridge,  at  least  250  feet  in 
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Fig.  10. 


elevation,  over  which  it  passes  obliquely  and  descends  into  a  pre- 
glacial  valley.  The  material  of  this  chain  is  chiefly  composed  of 
rounded,  well-worn  limestone  gravel,  mingled  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  sand,  and  more  or  less  clay, 
with  occcasional  small  bowlders,  as 
in  the  preceding  case.  Ko  flexure 
of  the  crust  can  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  capable  of  bring- 
ing the  bases  of  these  hills  and 
ridges  to  the  same  level,  which 
would  be  necessary  in  accounting 
for  them  by  the  action  of  water  or 
floating  ice.  Besides,  the  general 
configuration  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try and  the  nature  of  its  superficial 
deposits  preclude  the  idea  of  sub- 
mergence of  either  side  of  the  range. 
Another  case  occurs  in  the  valley 
of  Grand  river,  between  the  vil- 
lage of  Markesan  and  Manchester, 
in  Green  Lake  county.  The  chain 
of  drift  hills  stretches  across  the 
main  valley,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Grand  river,  and  was  doubtless  originally  the  cause  of  the  detour 
which  that  stream  makes  through  the  site  of  the  village  of  Markesan. 
In  all  of  the  three  cases  above  mentioned,  the  general  direction  of  the 
ridges  is  transverse  to  that  of  glacial  movement,  which  harmonizes 
with  the  view  here  entertained,  that  they  are  terminal  moraines. 


Moraine  in  the  Uiwn  of  Beloit. 


II.  Bowlder  Clay,  or  Till. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact,  that,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  great  moraine,  the  Kettle  Kange,  the  glacier  pushed 
southward  in  the  Rock  river  valley,  abrading  the  surface,  modifying 
its  contour,  and  finally,  on  its  retiring,  left  the  material  strewn  upon 
the  surface.  This  constitutes  the  earliest  drift  formation  within  the 
limits  of  the  district  under  consideration.  It  consists  of  a  commingled 
mass  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  variously  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  each  other,  and  spread  out  irregularly  over  the  surface  of 
the  rock  below.  As  would  naturally  occur  under  the  circumstances, 
a  portion  of  this  is  sorted  and  stratified,  forming  beds  of  brick  clay 
or  of  sand  or  of  gravel,  and  leaving  in  certain  localities  accumulations 
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of  coarser  material.  Tliis  action  took  place  in  part  simultaneoiiBly  with 
tlie  formation  of  the  deposit,  and  so  these  rearranged  and  stratified 
beds,  mingle  irregularly  with  the  nnsorted  material.  Taken  as  a  class, 
this  constitutes  the  original  glacial  deposit  or  ground  moraine,  and 
in  this  report  it  is  known  by  its  most  characteristic  feature,  Bowlder 
Clay,  or  by  the  term  Till.*  That  portion  of  the  bowlder  clay  which 
antedates  the  formation  of  the  Kettle  Kange  merges  into  that  forma- 
tion, and  on  the  opposite  side,  a  precisely  similar  deposit  of  bowlder 
clay  takes  its  origin  from  the  great  moraine  and  spreads  over  the  re- 
maining area  of  the  district,  although  overlaid  in  part  by  subsequent 
formations.  So  it  appears  that  the  Kettle  moraine  is  simply  a  pecu- 
liar and  irregular  aggregation  of  this  wide-spread  ground  moraine. 
In  relative  age  then,  a  portion  of  the  Bowlder  Clay  is  older  than  the 
Kettle  Range,  and  a  portion,  more  recent,  there  being  no  essential  dis- 
tinction in  character  between  the  two  parts. 

If  we  descend  to  a  more  special  and  critical  examination  of  the 
material  of  this  formation,  the  clay,  the  chief  element,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character.  The  prevailing  color  is 
blue,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  reddish,  greenish,  earthy  brown,  or 
ashy.  In  texture,  it  varies  from  that  which  is  highly  plastic  and  ad- 
hesive to  varieties  so  arenaceous  and  friable  as  scarcely  to  cohere  in 
lumps.  In  general,  however,  it  is  intermediate  between  these  ex- 
tremes, being  marly  in  character.  The  imbeded  bowlders  are  of  all 
sizes  from  those  that  weigh  many  tons  downwards,  and  are  as  various 
in  character.  A  large  proportion  of  those  at  any  given  point  are 
usually  from  the  subjacent  rock,  or  from  some  formation  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  there  is  usually  present,  a  large  proportion  of 
Archsean  erratics.  Along  the  lake  shore  there  are  many  bowlders  that 
represent  various  formations  newer  than  any  known  to  exist  in  Wis- 
cousin,  having  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  basin  of  the  lake,  or 
from  Michigan. 

These  bowlders  show  every  degree  of  erosion.  Some  have  not  only 
been  thoroughly  rounded  but  have  suffered  much  reduction  in  size, 
as  is  shown  by  the  projection  of  the  harder  and  more  unyielding  por- 
tions, giving  the  specimen  often  a  imique  and  fanciful  form.  Some 
specimens  are  polished  and  striated  on  one  side,  but  rough  and  an- 
gular on  the  others,  due  doubtless  to  their  having  been  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  under  surface  of  the  glacier,  and  so  polished  as  they  were 
forced  along  over  the  rocky  surface  below.  Other  fragments  are  al- 
most wholly  unmodified,  though  often  of  soft  and  fragile  material. 

>  See  The  Oreai  lee  Age,  by  James  Geikie,  1874. 
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TTsually  soch  specimens  have  been  derived  from  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, but  such  does  not  seem  to  be  always  the  case. 

An  intereating  pecnliarity, 
'     *  sometimes   observed,   consists    of 

I  cavities  filled  with   line  uniform 

I  gravel,  which  presents  the  appear- 

ance of  having  been  deposited  in 
the  form  of  gravel  bowlders,  either 
cemented,  or,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
£.  Andrews,  in  the  frozen  state. 
These  have  been  observed  of  va- 
rious sizes,  from  six  inches  to  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
irregular,  though  usually  Bome- 
what  rounded,  forms,  as  shOwn  in 
the  accompanying  flgure. 

This  figure  also  imperfectly  il- 
lustrates the  irregular  stratifica- 
tion  and   lamination   which   fre- 

quently   characterize   portions  of 

A,  Bowlder  cimt.  b,  stoiiiied  Red  C1.7.  ^^18  deposit.  Contorted  lamina- 
fa^'^widV'Jv.  ETciiyS  "S""i'8«£  tions.  nnaurpassed  by  anything  pre- 
aented  in  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
are  sometimes  to  be  seen,  closely  associated  with  bowlders,  stratified 
clays,  pockets  of  gravel,  Btratified  sand  deposits,  gravel  beds  and  un- 
stratified  hard  pan,  constitutiijg  a  most  changeable  and  irregular  struc- 
ture. The  surface  area  of  this  formation  is  shown  on  Atlas  Plate  IV. 
In  harmony  with  the  irregular  nature  of  this  formation,  the  rock 
here  and  there  was  left  uncovered  by  it,  and  at  some  points  it  was 
swept  away  by  subsequent  agencies,  but  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  to 
he  regarded  as  covering  the  immediate  surface  of  the  rock  over  the 
entire  district 

MODIFIED  DRIFT— CHAMFLAIN. 

I.  Beach  Fobmaiion  A. 

Daring  the  deposit  of  Bowlder  Clay,  there  is  abundant  reason  for 
believing  that  the  general  surface  was  more  elevated  to  the  northward 
than  at  present.  Subsequently,  however,  perhaps  cotemporaneously 
with  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  and  possibly  also  the  cause  of  its  re- 
cession,  there  occurred  a  relative  depression  to  the  northward.  This 
depression  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
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form  of  fresh  water  lakes,  which  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
expanded  predecessors  of  our  present  great  lakes.  As  this  water  grad- 
ually accumulated  and  advanced  upon  the  land,  it  washed  out  the 
liner  material  of  the  Bowlder  Clay,  carrying  it  backward  into  the  still 
water,  where  it  was  redeposited,  while  it  left  along  the  beach  the 
coarser  sand,  gravel  and  other  material,  forming  a  beach  deposit. 
This  deposit,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  which  subsequently  fol- 
lowed, is  here  designated  Beach  Formation  A.  It  is  abundantly 
exposed  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  above  and  below  Milwau- 
kee, where  it  overlies  the  Bowlder  Clay  and  underlies  a  subsequent 
deposit  of  red  clay.     The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  its  relations 

and  relative  thickness. 

Fig.  12. 
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Sections  ihowl&g  the  reUtio&i  and  magnltade  of  the  Bowlder  Clay,  Boach  Formation  A,  and 

Lower  Ked  Clay,  at  and  near  Mllwankee. 

The  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders,  with  in- 
cluded layers  of  clay.  The  material  is  thoroughly  stratified,  and  ex- 
hibits most  beautiful  and  abundant  examples  of  cross  and  oblique 
laminoB,  which  indicate  the  nature  of  its  origin.  The  %and  is  usually 
white  or  yellow,  but  sometimes  ferruginous  or  dark  colored.  The 
constituent  grains  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  fineness  that  renders  the  mass 
compact  and  almost  plastic,  and  quite  indistinguishable  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  from  the  clay  bands,  to  a  coarseness  that  is  only 
arbitrarily  distinguished  from  gravel.  It  is  banded  and  laminated  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  Horizontal,  oblique,  undulating,  and 
even  contorted  laminations,  are  present  in  variety. 

The  gravel  exhibits  every  gradation,  from  sand  to  that  which  is  so 
coarse  that  it  is  scarcely  less  than  a  bed  of  bowlders.     It  is  chiefly 
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composed  of  limestone,  and  is  thoroughly  water-worn,  and  frequently 
shows  an  oblique  arrangement. 

Interstratified  with  these  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  bands  of  clay^ 
sometimes  quite  pure,  but  more  frequently  arenaceous.  These  are 
usually  finely  laminated,  most  frequently  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
Occasionally  the  clay  develops  to  a  stratum  of  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  more  often  it  only  forms  narrow  bands  alternating  with  the 
finer  grades  of  sand,  which  are  also  more  frequently  laminated  in  a 
horizontal  direction  than  in  the  coarser  kinds,  showing  that  both  were 
deposited  in  comparatively  quiet  waters. 

An  occasional  large  bowlder  occurs  in  the  sand  and  clay  as  well  as 
in  the  gravel.  Small  fragments  of  rock,  usually  subangular,  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  clay. 

The  formation  is  subject  to  rapid  changes  as  it  is  traced  laterally. 
At  one  point  the  section  may  be  composed  almost  wholly  of  fine  sand 
and  clay,  and  within  forty  rods,  these  may  be  entirely  replaced  by 
coarse  sand  and  broad  bands  of  gravel.  Large  lenticular  masses  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  mixed  material,  are  not  unfrequent.  This  formation 
reaches  a  thickness  of  about  sixty  feet. 

From  its  nature  this  deposit  has  a  very  limited  extent  as  a  surface 
formation.  In  the  abrupt  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  it  displays  itself 
abundantly,  as  represented  in  plate  VIEL,  which  likewise  shows  its 
relation  to  the  overlying  and  inferior  deposits.  Where  it  comes  to  the 
surface,  it  displays  itself  very  feebly,  and  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  if 
at  all,  at  many  points.  It  forms,  where  present,  a  narrow,  irregular 
belt  between  the  surface  occupied  by  the  Bowlder  Clay  and  that  of  the 
Xx)wer  Red  Clay. 

11.    The  Lower  Eed  Clay. 

Lying  upon  the  formation  just  described,  we  find  a  massive  clay  de- 
^sic.  It  differs  most  obviously  from  the  Bowlder  Clay,  in  possessing 
4  deep  reddish  or  purple  color,  which  weathers  at  the  surface  to  an 
ashy  drab,  while  the  Bowlder  Clay,  although  not  infrequently  reddish 
or  even  purple,  is  usually  blue  or  drab,  and  differs  also  in  the  great  ir- 
regularity of  its  coloration.  Hence  the  formation  in  question  is  ev- 
erywhere known  as  the  "  red  clay?'^  It  likewise  differs  from  the  Bowl- 
der Clay  in  respect  to  the  rock  fragments  contained  in  it.  In  the 
Bowlder  Clay  these  are  extremely  abundant,  and  of  all  sizes,  from 
mere  pebbles  to  those  of  many  tons  weight.  In  the  Red  Clay,  where 
they  are  not  entirely  absent,  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  small,  sel- 
dom exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  frequently  they  are 
mere  hand  specimens.     The  great  majority  of  these  fragments  are  of 
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magnesian  limestone,  and  were  apparently  derived  from  the  SiluriaH 
formations  prevalent  in  the  region.  In  some  instances  this  is  put  be- 
yond question  by  the  occarrence  of  Niagara  fossils  in  them.  The  snr- 
faces  and  angles  of  these  fragments  are  worn,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, usually,  as  to  give  them  a  symmetrical  rounded  form,  and  it  is 
especially  to  be  noted  that  the  surface  is  scratched  and  subtranslucent 
instead  of  having  an  opaque,  somewhat  granular  surface,  such  as  arises 
from  the  wearing  and  solvent  action  of  water.  Occasionally  a  bowl- 
der of  considerable  dimensions  occurs  within  the  formation,  but  there 
is  a  very  marked  difference  between  this  formation  and  the  Bowlder 
Clay  in  that  respect.  This  fact  becomes  a  very  conspicuous  one  in 
examining  adjacent  areas,  occupied  by  the  two  formations.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Red  Clay  is  comparatively  free  from  bowlders,  while  they 
occur  in  the  very  greatest  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  Bowlder 
Clay.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  there  is  no  such  abundance  of 
bowlders  on  the  surface  of  the  Red  Clay  district  as  to  suggest  any 
other  origin  than  that  of  wash  from  the  formation  itself^.  The  clay 
which  constitutes  the  chief  element  is  highly  calcareous  in  character. 
It  contains,  also,  a  considerable  portion  of  finely  comminuted  quartz* 
ose  material,  in  addition  to  true  aluminous  clay,  so  that  while  the 
whole  is  quite  compact  and  impervious,  it  yet  has  not  that  extreme 
toughness  and  adhesiveness  that  is  possessed  by  the  typical  aluminous 
clays. 

A  considerable  ingredient  of  magnetite,  in  the  form  of  minute 
grains,  is  present.  A  magnet  drawn  through  a  handful  of  the  pulver- 
ized clay  usually  brings  forth  more  or  less  of  this  mineral.  Along 
the  lake  shore,  where  the  clay  is  washed  away  by  wave  action,  the 
magnetite  is  left  as  a  deposit  of  black  sand,  mingled  with  the  quartz 
sand  of  the  beach,  whence  it  may  be  collected  in  large  quantities. 
The  lower  part  of  the  deposit  is  usually  very  highly  laminate,  and  pas- 
ses, by  alternations  and  gradations,  into  the  subjacent  beach  deposit. 
The  main  mass  of  the  formation  presents  little  indication  of  the  lines 
of  deposit,  but  upon  close  inspection,  minute  lamination  may  be  ob- 
served. The  relation  of  this  to  the  imbedded  rock  is  interesting.  As 
the  laminsB  approach  the  fragments,  the  greater  portion  curve  down- 
ward and  pass  beneath  it,  while  a  portion  curve  over  it.  It  would 
appear  from  this  fact  that  the  fragments  were  dropped  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  yielding  clay  mass,  and  covered  by  subsequent  deposit.  Near 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  formation,  it  has,  along  the  lake  shore, 
a  thickness  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  At  Whitefish  Bay,  above  Milwau- 
kee, it  is  from  20  to  30  feet  thick,  near  Ulao,  40  feet,  and  in  the  vicin* 

*  Compare  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  Part  1,  piige  4. 
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ity  of  Port  Washington  it  reaches  its  maximum  observed  thickness  of 
75  feet,  although  it  doubtless  somewhat  exceeds  this  at  some  points. 
At  many  places  along  the  lake  shore,  owing  to  slides  and  washing, 
it  appears  to  have  a  thickness  considerably  exceeding  this. 

It  has  a  wide  surface  distribution,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
accompanying  map.  Commencing  near  Milwaukee,  it  widens  to  the 
north  until  the  Kettle  Eange  is  reached,  by  which  its  western  boun- 
dary is  deflected  to  the  eastward  until  it  passes  that  barrier  and  swings 
around  upon  the  western  side,  and,  passing  the  watershed,  occupies 
the  Green  Bay  valley.  It  ascends  this  valley  to  a  few  miles  south 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  reaches  up  the  Upper  Fox  river  beyond  Berlin, 
while  in  the  Wolf  river  valley  it  extends  beyond  Shawano.  West  of 
the  bay  it  appears  in  much  less  amplitude  than  to  the  southward. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  this  and  the  underly- 
ing formations,  no  doubt  remains  that  it  was  a  subaqueous  deposit. 
Its  extent  should,  therefore,  indicate  approximately  the  amount  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  t?ie  alti- 
tildes  to  which  it  rises  are  significant  of  the  amount  of  relative  de- 
pression that  attended  its  formation,  and  hence,  an  especial  interest  at- 
taches to  its  vertical  distribution.    At  its  southern  extremity,  it  reach- 
es an  altitude  of  a  little  more  than  100  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
Where  its  western  limit  crosses  the  north  line  of  Ozaukee  county  it  is 
about  200  feet.    A  few  miles  east  of  this  it  rises  upwards  of  300  feet. 
At  the  northwest  comer  of  section  36,  town  of  Lynden,  Sheboygan 
county,  it  is  315  feet.     In  the  town  of  Ehine,  of  the  same  county,  the 
limit  is  found  at  322  feet;  at  the  middle  of  the  north  line  of  section 
21,  town  of  Memee,  Manitowoc  county,  at  248  feet,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Kettle  Range,  at  St.  Nazian,  at  the  same  height. 
North  of  this  its  limitation  is  less  well  defined.    There  are  some  in- 
dications that  it  passed  entirely  over  the  Kettle  Range,  in  the  central 
portion  of  Manitowoc  county,  or  at  least  that  the  waters  of  the  period 
did.    Nowhere  north  of  this  was  it  observed  at  a  'height  exceeding  330 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.     Near  Chilton  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
372  feet;  north  of  Stockbridge,  358  feet;  south,  390;  in  s^J(tion  6, 
Marshfield,  401  feet;  in  section  6,  Taycheedah  (T.  15,  R.  23),  31 5  feet. 
These  have  been  selected  from  a  large  number  of  observations,  either 
because  more  reliable,  or  because  more  significant,  on  account  of  their 
positions.     A  more  general  and  comprehensive  appreciation  of  the 
facts  may  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  the  map  of  Quaternary  For- 
mations with  the  Topographical  map,  both  of  which  will  be  found 
upon  plate  IV,  conveniently  arranged  for  such  comparison.     It  will 
be  observed  that  the  formation  rises  gradually  from  its  southern  ex- 
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tremity  to  the  region  of  Lake  Winnebago,  beyond  which  it  declines. 
On  Lake  Superior  an  analogous  clay  rises  at  least  one  or  two  hundred 
feet  higher. 

Aside  from  the  general  northward  depression  indicated  by  these 
facts,  a  special  flexure  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  either  of  the  nature  of  a  greater  depression  during  the 
time  of  deposit,  or  of  a  greater  elevation  subsequently.  Tliis  fact  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  concurrent  indications  of  several  pecu* 
liar  features  in  the  underlying  formations  and  general  structure  of  the 
region.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  general  northward  depression,  and 
on  the  sequence  of  the  formations,  that  this  and  the  associated  de- 
posits are  referred  to  the  Champlain  period. 

III.  Beach  Formation  B. 

Beposing  upon  the  Lower  Bed  Clay,  there  lies  a  deposit  of  sand 
and  gravel,  with  included  layers  of  clay,  reaching  a  thickness  of  60 
feet  or  more,  and  constituting  a  well  defined  formation.  It  differs  in 
no  essential  respect,  so  far  as  its  character  is  concerned,  from  Beach 
Formation  A,  which  has  already  been  described,  and  hence  it  will  not 
receive  special  description  here.  At  some  points  however,  where  the 
depositing  waters  found  a  rocky  shore,  instead  of  the  accumulations  of 
clay,  sand  and  gravel,  large  blocks  of  the  neighboring  limestone,  more 
or  less  eaten  by  tlie  waters,  are  strewn  on  the  shore  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  now  being  enacted  on  the  rocky  beach  of  the 
Green  Bay  peninsula  further  north.  The  formation  best  exhibits  itself 
along  the  lake  shore  from  Manitowoc  northward,  where  fine  vertical 
sections  may  be  seen,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 

figure. 

Pig.  13. 


PaoriLS  Section  on  Laks  Siiors,  meab  Manitowoc. 
1.  Lower  Red  Clay.    9.  Sand  Deposit    8.  Alteraating  Belta  of  Sand  and  C1a7. 

It  becomes  a  surface  formation  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Red 
Clays.  Appearing  upon  the  lake  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Manitowoc, 
its  surface  exposure  stretches  northward  in  the  valley  of  the  East 
Twin  river  into  Kewaunee  county,  whence  it  curves  slightly  to  the 
eastward  into  the  basin  of  the  Almapee  river,  from  the  valley  of  whidi 
it  passes  over  the  watershed  into  the  Green  Bay  valley,  which  it  skirts 
on  the  east  as  far  south  as  Lake  Winnebago,  whence  it  returns  on  the 
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westward  slope  of  the  valley,  aud  runs  north,  parallel  to  its  axis^  until 
it  crosses  the  Menomonee  into  Michigan.  Its  highest  observed  ele- 
vation is  about  200  feet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Its  sec- 
tion, as  shown  on  Lake  Michigan,  may  be  seen  on  Plate  YIII  of  this 
volume,  and  its  surface  distribution  on  Plate  IV  of  the  accompanying 
atlas. 

IV.  Upper  Eed  Clay. 

The  description  that  has  been  given  of  the  Lower  Red  Clay  applies 
almost  completely  to  this  deposit,  the  only  grounds  for  separating 
them  being  the  intervention  of  the  beach  deposit  which  has  just  been 
described.  The  similar  character  of  the  clay,  the  angularity  of  the 
imbedded  fragments  of  limestone,  and  their  unweathered  nature,  the 
high  color  of  the  clay,  the  large  content  of  magnetite,  are  likewise 
characteristic  of  this  formation.  It  covers  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Manitowoc  county,  the  eastern  portion  of  Kewaunee  county  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  Door  county.  It  doubtless  originally  covered 
the  entire  Green  Bay  peninsula  and  was  apparantly  swept  away  by  the 
action  of  the  lake  as  it  gradually  retired. 

Its  thickness  is  nowhere  considerable.  Along  the  lake  shore  where 
it  is  best  exposed,  and  possibly  thickest,  it  rarely  exceeds  20  feet. 

In  Kacine  and  Kenosha  counties,  there  is  a  yellowish  clay  deposit 
quite  similar  in  most  of  its  characteristics  to  the  Ked  Clays,  except 
in  its  color  and  the  more  frequent  presence  of  bowlders.  In  addition  to 
the  evidence  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  deposit  itself,  the  configur- 
ation of  the  country  indicates  the  modifying  action  of  water.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  was  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
melting  and  retreat  of  the  glacier  than  the  formations  above  con- 
sidered. 

V.  Beach  Formations  C  and  D,  and  the  Modified  Ked  Clay. 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  Kacine  and  Kenosha  counties,  extend- 
ing on  the  average  about  one  mile  back  from  the  lake  shore,  we  find 
at  the  surface  a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  varying  but  subor- 
dinate admixture  of  clayey  and  marly  material.  The  gravel  is  usually 
tine  and  thoroughly  waterwom,  and  is  interstratified  with  the  sand 
and  occasionally  with  clay,  and  almost  everywhere  presents  beautiful 
examples  of  oblique  lamination.  It  rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  on  the  average  is  about  half  that  amount.  At  its  base, 
along  the  lake  shore,  numerous  springs  issue,  the  water  being  pre- 
vented from  descending  farther  by  the  impervious  clay  that  lies  below. 
Wis.  Sua.  — 15 
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These  springs  are  frequently  ferruginous,  as  are  also  certain  bands  of 
the  deposit. 

The  western  limit  of  this  formation  is  marked  by  a  low  flat  ridge, 
usually  only  six  or  eight  rods  in  width,  and  less  than  three  feet  in 
height.  At  most  points,  this  is  composed  of  fine  gravel,  except  near 
the  state  line,  where  it  becomes  sandy.  The  surface  between  this 
beach  ridge  and  the  lake  is  level  and  free  from  bowlders,  but  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  the  ridge,  small  bowlders  occur,  except  over 
certain  areas  that  are  covered  with  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits. 
Here  and  there  a  stream  has  cut  a  deep,  sharply-defined  gorge  for  it- 
self, but  broad,  sloping  valleys  are  wanting. 

Immediately  beneath  the  above  beach  formation  lies  a  finely  lam- 
inated com^pact  clay.  It  has  a  prevailing  reddish  hue,  which  is  at 
some  points  pronounced,  but  at  others  is  bluish  or  dark  grayish.  It 
contains  but  few  pebbles  and  very  rarely  anything  that  could  be  de- 
nominated a  bowlder.  The  laminations  are  horizontal  and  often  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Some  arenaceous  layers  are  usually  present,  especial- 
ly toward  the  top. 

In  the  vicinity  of  "The  Point,"  near  Kacine,  this  clay  rests  di- 
rectly upon  the  Bowlder  Clay.  The  line  of  junction  is  most  sharply 
and  distinctly  marked.  The  surface  of  the  obdurate  hard  pan,  which 
here  constitutes  the  lower  formation  is  sometimes  planed  almost  like 
a  glaciated  surface,  and  the  resemblance  is  enhanced  at  some  points 
by  parallel  lines  of  white  material,  the  significance  of  which  was  not 
ascertained.  In  other  cases  it  presents  an  undalatory  ripple  like  sur- 
face, and  in  still  others  is  more  irregular.  Those  observations  are 
made  possible  by  the  distinctness  of  this  hard-pan  from  the  fine  put- 
ty-like red  clay  that  rests  upon  it.  In  digging  it  away,  the  red  clay 
peels  off  from  the  surface  of  the  lower  clay,  leaving  it  perfectly  clean 
and  distinct. 

But  as  we  trace  these  clays  northward  a  stratum  of  yellow  sand 
develops  between  the  two  and  rapidly  increases  in  thickness,  while 
the  red  clay  correspondingly,  but  somewhat  less  rapidly,  thins  out 
Four  drift  formations  are  well  shown  at  this  point;  a  beach  forma- 
tion (D),  at  the  top,  being  here  a  stratum  of  yellow  sand  only  a  few 
feet  in  thickness,  the  red  clay  (modified)  next,  and  beneath  this 
another  beach  formation  (C),  resting  upon  the  Bowlder  Clay,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 

As  we  advance  northward,  or  more  strictly  northwestward,  tlie  three 
upper  formations  rise  and  disappear  at  the  sxirface  in  succession,  each 
seeming  to  have  been  cut  off  above  by  erosion.  This  is  not  accora- 
plished,  however,  until  the  thinning  out  of  the  red  clay,  and  the  ap- 
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proaeh  of  the  sand  deposits  above  and  below,  toward  each  other,  have 
forced  the  conviction  that  these  latter  really  join  at  points  where  the 
erosion  has  not  taken  place,  and  that  the  beach  ridge  that  I  have 
already  described  marks  tlieir  junction,  and  that  they  enclose  the  red 
clay  deposit  as  an  equitant  leaf  does  its  fellow. 


I.  Bovldai  ClBT     S.  BhcIi  Formal  mi  C     3   Hod  Bed  Red  C  ir     4   Beach  FonnaUon  D.    6.  Snp- 
po»i»l  Orlglaa  SuTtacu 

It  seems  clear  that  tlieee  formations  were  produced  by  an  advance 
and  subsequent  retreat  of  the  great  lake.  The  advance  was  attended 
by  a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  along  the  beach,  where  the  material 
was  acted  upon  by  the  breakers,  and  by  a  deposit  of  fine,  clayey  ma- 
terial on  the  undistnrbed  bottom  off  shore.  This  progressive  move- 
ment continued  until  the  position  of  the  beach  ridge  already  men- 
tioned was  reached,  where  a  halt  was  made  for  a  time,  during  which 
the  ridge  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  after  which  the  water  retired, 
but  at  a  higher  level  than  the  line  along  which  it  advanced,  as  would 
be  necessitated  by  the  filling  up  caused  by  the  deposits  made  in  the 
interval.  As  the  lake  retired,  the  upper  beach  deposit  (D)  was  formed, 
and  the  deposit  of  clay  off  shore  continued.  This  explains  com- 
pletely the  cuneate  form  of  the  clay  deposit.  Taken  as  a  whole,  tlie 
clay  was  synchronous  witli  the  beach  deposits,  though  in  any  given 
vertical  section,  it  was  later  than  that  below,  and  older  than  that  above. 

This  will  be  made  more  clear  by  an  examination  of  the  following 
partially  ideal  figure,  illuBtratiug  these  formations. 

Pra.  15. 


These  formations  are  isolated  from  the  red  clays  and  beach  deposits 
previously  described,  and  their  relations  to  them  are  not  certainly 
established,  and  therefore  the  provisional  names  originally  assigned 
them  are  retained;  and  in  the  absence  of  demonstrative  evidence,  and 
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of  snflScient  space  for  the  wide  discussion  of  the  Champlain  deposits 
of  the  great  lake  region,  to  which  a  proper  treatment  of  the  subject 
would  lead,  it  is  deemed  best  to  leave  the  question  for  future  consid- 
eration. 

The  elevation  of  the  heach  ridge  which  marks  the  western  limit  of 
these  deposits  above  Lake  Michigan  is  as  follows: 

Near  the  lUinois  line 55  £eet. 

A  little  farther  north 53    " 

In  Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.  T.  1,  R.  2:3  E 40    " 

In  Sec.  1,  middle  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  T.  2,  R.  22  E 44    " 

In  Sec.  19,  S.  E.  comer  T.  3,  R.  23  E 80    " 

In  Sec.  29,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  line  T.  4,  R.  23  E 68    " 

TERRACES. 

Just  north  of  the  lighthouse  north  of  Milwaukee,  the  bank  facing 
the  lake  is  low,  but  a  few  rods  back  there  is  a  well  defined  terrace 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  lake  shore,  and  rising  from  50  to  100 
feet  above  it.  This  continues  northward,  with  interruptions,  for  sev- 
eral miles.  A  similar  terrace  accompanies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
shore  line  between  Port  Washington  and  Sheboygan,  and  near  Cen- 
tcrville  there  is  a  feeble  development  of  the  same  phenomenon,  beyond 
which  it  is  absent  for  a  considerable  interval.  Just  north  of  Alma- 
pee  the  terrace  reappears  in  sharp  and  rigid  outline,  and  extends  with- 
out essential  interruption  to  the  vicinity  of  Sturgeon  Bay.  It  attains 
in  this  portion  a  height  of  75  feet.  Between  the  terrace  and  the  lake 
a  mature  growth  of  forest  vegetation,  of  a  highly  mi.xed  character,  is 
to  be  found. 

Beach  Ridge  of  Sand,  In  the  vicinity  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  ter- 
race is  replaced  by  a  beach  ridge  of  rather  fine  yellow  sand.  With  lim- 
ited interruptions  this  ridge  extends  to  Port  de  Morts. 

Beach  Ridge  of  Rock-fragments,  As  we  round  the  point  and  re- 
turn on  the  Green  Bay  side,  much  more  frequent  interruptions  occur 
from  the  rocky  promontories  that  characterize  this  shore;  and  instead 
of  being  sandy,  the  ridge  is  here  chiefly  formed  of  chip-stone  with  par- 
tially rounded  angles,  and  of  the  fiat  pebbles  that  mark  a  rocky  beach, 
where  the  fragments  are  worn  rather  by  sliding  than  by  rolling. 
These  form  sharp  ridges,  sometimes  rising  20  to  30  feet  al)ove  their 
bases,  on  either  side,  and  become  a  very  conspicuous  feature  at 
Ephraim,  Fish  Creek,  Egg  Harbor,  and  elsewhere. 

Terraces  of  Rock,  Along  this  shore  also,  notably  between  Egg 
Harbor  and  the  mouth  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  terraces  of  rock  sustain  a  re- 
lation to  the  present  shore  altogether  similar  to  that  held  by  the  clay 
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terraces  further  south.  These  rise  in  some  cases  almost  vertically,  to 
a  height  of  more  than  100  feet.  The  distance  between  them  and  the 
bay  varies  from  a  few  rods  to  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  the  interval  is 
strewn  with  water- worn  fragments  of  rock  and  occasional  slight  beach 
ridges. 

The  three  forms  united,  Near  Green  Bay  (Sec.  24,  T.  24,  R.  21  E.) 
there  is  an  inconspicuous  beach  ridge,  formed  of  worn  chip-stone, 
first  appearing  on  the  bay  shore  and  extending  a  few  rods,  when  it  is 
replaced  by  a  well  defined  terrace  of  red  clay,  which  extends  south- 
ward nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  for  about  two  miles,  when  it  is  in 
turn  replaced  by  a  low,  flat,  sandy  ridge,  which  may  be  traced  around 
the  extremity  of  the  bay  and  northward  along  the  western  side  to  the 
Menomonce  and  beyond. 

The  intimate  association  of  the  ridges  and  terraces  here  exhibited, 
and  found  less  conspicuously  elsewhere,  leavea  no  doubt  that  they  are 
only  different  phases  of  the  same  formative  process. 

Between  the  lake  shore  and  the  terrace  of  red  clay  and  of  rock,  the 
surface  does  not  usually  exceed  fifteen  feet  above  the  lake  level.  The 
sandy  ridge  that  succeeds  the  terraces  rises  to  the  northward,  reach- 
ing 44  feet  in  Sec.  9,  T.  33,  R.  29  E.,  being  the  most  northern  point 
at  which  the  elevation  was  taken.  The  rocky  or  gravel  ridge  attains 
a  greater  height. 

At  Hedge  Hog  Harbor  it  is 40  feet. 

At  Big  Sister  Bay 65    ** 

At  Eagle  Harbor 53    " 

AtEggHarbor 50    " 

At  Fish  Creek 55    ** 

The  elevation  becomes  less  again  toward  the  southern  extremity  of 
Green  Bay.  These  elevations  wei-e  all  taken  upon  the  crest  of  the 
ridge. 

Secondary  Beach  Lines,  Between  this  ancient  beach  and  the  pres- 
ent one,  there  is  frequently  a  second  well  defined  ridge  of  lower  ele- 
vation, and  occasionally  a  third.  These  are  sometimes  sandy  and 
sometimes  composed  of  rock  fragments,  like  the  primary  ridges. 

GENERAL  MOVEMENTS. 

The  movements  made  by  the  agencies  which  produced  the  foregoing 
Quaternary  formations  are  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character. 
There  was  first  the  advance  of  the  great  glacier  through  the  deep 
basin  now  occupied  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  through  the  Green  Bay 
valley.     The  diagram  of  glacial  movements,  given  on  a  previous  page 
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cannot  Ije  supposed  to  accurately  represent  the  details  of  the  original 
advance  of  the  glacier,  but  rather  the  movements  at  the  time  of  its 
retreat;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  original  advance  was  along  the  two  great  valleys  men- 
tioned. Then  came  the  melting  away  and  the  consequent  retreat  of 
the  ice  mabs,  leaving  strewn  over  the  surface  the  Bowlder  Clay,  and 
by  a  great  halt  and  advance  in  the  midst  of  its  retreat,  forming  the 
great  morainic  Kettle  Kange.  Following  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet, 
tiiere  was  an  advance  of  the  lake,  giving  rise  to  Beach  Deposit  A,  and 
the  off-shore  lacustrine  formation,  the  Lower  Red  Clay.  When  this 
wlvance  had  reached  its  maximum  extent,  the  waters  were  withdrawn, 
apparently  with  much  rapidity,  since  we  find  little  or  no  evidence  of 
beach  action  on  the  surface  of  the  red  clay.  As  to  how  far  the  lake 
retreated  there  is  no  evidence,  but  returning,  it  again  advanced  upon 
the  land,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  before,  and  in  that  advance,  pro- 
duced Beach  Formation  B,  and  the  Upper  Red  Clay,  as  the  coordin- 
ate oft*  shore  deposit,  after  which  it  again  retired,  leaving  little  or  no 
evidence  of  its  retreat  upon  the  surface;  A  third  time  it  advanced 
l)ut  at  a  lower  elevation.  It  cut  deeply  into  the  previous  deposits, 
whether  of  drift  or  rock,  forming  the  extensive  terraces  that  charac- 
terize the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay.  After  this,  for  a 
third  time  the  lake  retired,  and  is  now  advancing  at  a  still  lower  level. 
These  movements  will  perhaps  be  more  vividly  apprehended  by  con- 
sulting the  accompanying  diagram. 

Fio.  16. 


Dl  \UltAM  iLLrnTKATINO  TUK  AUVANCB  AND  RkTRSAT  Or  TilS    LAJLS  ShORX,  AXD  TOI  OSCIIXATION* 

or  TUi  Lake  Level,  since  tub  Glacial  Epoch. 

Th  •  Moral nc  aud  tho  Bowlder  Clay  weru  formed  by  the  KetreatinK  (vlacicr.  The  white  bands  Uirough 
^shh'h  tU(t  arrowH  pasa  r«pr«3c*iit  Beach  Dcpoeita  A  aud  li,  aud  the  lined  banda,  the  Upper  aud 
Lower  Uod  Cltt}a. 

It  has  already  In^en  stated  that  some  of  these  advances  of  the  lake 
Mxro  due  to  relative  depression  of  the  land.  It  becomes  evidently  a 
<jnestion  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  pres- 
t»riit  advance  is  due  to  simple  erosion,  or  to  a  subsidence  of  the  land, 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  subject  of  Luke  Encroach  me nt. 

EncrtHir/ifftenf  (*/  hike  Michigan.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
shore  of  I^ke  Michigan  is  formed  by  high,  steep  banks  of  clay,  sand 
and  gravel.  These  ai-e  l>eing  continually  undermineil,  thrown  down, 
and  borne  away  by  tho  restless  activity  of  the  waves.     The  rate  at 
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which  the  land  is  thus  being  swept  into  the  lake  becomes  a  question 
of  importance. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  lake  is  not  advancing  at  all  points, 
and  that  the  rate  of  its  advance  at  different  points  is  not  uniform. 
The  encroachment  seems  to  be  most  rapid  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ea- 
cine.  The  land  at  this  point  projects  into  the  lake,  and  is  thus  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  To  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  of  that  place, 
I  am  indebted  for  data  and  personal  assistance  in  investigating  this 
subject.  He  had  previously  estimated  the  average  erosion  in  that 
vicinity  at  four  feet  per  year.  The  measurements  given  on  a  subse- 
quent page  show  that  for  the  entire  shore  line  of  the  county  the  ave- 
rage advance  is  3.33  feet,  which  shows  that  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Hoy 
for  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Racine,  where  it  is  greater,  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

As  an  example  of  rapid  erosion,  careful  measurements  of  the  cem- 
etery lot  at  Racine  were  made  and  compared  w^ith  previous  surveys, 
with  the  following  results: 

Length  on  the  lake  shore 921  feet. 

Width  at  the  south  end 404 

Width  at  the  north  end 466 

Average  width 435 


n 

it 


Amount  of  land  at  present  date,  9.18  acres.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
9  acres  sold  from  the  west  side,  making  18.18  acres.  In  1840,  there 
were  25  acres,  making  a  loss  of  6.82  acres  in  24  years,  or  more  tlian  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  yearly,  or,  stated  in  an  another  form,  the  lake  has 
been  advancing  at  that  point  the  last  24  years  at  the  rate  of  9.73  feet 
per  year.  The  data  for  this  calculation  were  furnished  by  Dr.  Hoy, 
and  the  measurements  were  made  with  his  assistance.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  erosion  at  any  point  exceeds  this,  and  it  has  recently 
been  checked  by  break-waters. 

The  following  carefully  prepared  data  were  furnished  me  by  Dr. 
Lapham,  and  I  am  glad  to  substitute  them  for  the  less  complete  meas- 
urements made  by  myself. 

"Mr.  S.  G.  Knight,  of  Racine,  has  carefully  measured  for  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  from  the  nearest  section  corner  or  quarter  post,  to  the 
bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  along  all  the  section  lines  in  Racine  county, 
the  results  of  which,  compared  with  the  government  survey  made  in 
1836,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Had  these  measurements  been 
made  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  line,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
trifle  less ;  but  as  some  portions  of  the  bank  have  been  artificially  pro- 
tected, we  may  assume  the  result  as  a  close  approximation  to  the 
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actual  amount  of  loss,  during  the  past  tliirtj-eight  years,  in  Kacine 
county.    These  measurements  will  have  their  value  many  years  hence. 


Section  Lines. 

North  line  of  Sec. 

6,  T.  4.  R.  23 

North 

t« 

II 

7,  T.  4.  R.  23 

West 

<c 

<» 

8,  T.  4,  R.  2:3 

Nortli 

l( 

II 

17,  T.  4,  R.  2:3 

West 

tt 

II 

16.  T.  4,  R.  2:3 

North 

n 

II 

21,  T.  4,  R.  2:3 

West 

II 

11 

22,  T.  4,  R.  23 

North 

II 

II 

27,  T.  4,  R.  23 

North 

II 

II 

34,  T.  4,  R.  23 

WeBt 

II 

II 

34,  T.  4,  R.  23 

South 

II 

II 

33,  T.  4,  R.  23 

North 

II 

II 

4,  T.  3,  R.  23 

North 

II 

II 

9,  T.  3.  R.  23 

North 

41 

II 

16,  T.  3,  R.  23 

North 

41 

41 

21,  T.  3,  R.  23 

North 

4i 

II 

28,  T.  3,  R.  23 

West 

II 

II 

28,  T.  3,  R.  23 

North 

41 

14 

32,  T.  3,  R.  23 

South 

11 

II 

32,  T.  3.  R.  23 

•  ■  •  •  • 


..•#...• 


»««•■• 


•  ••«•• 


•  •  .  •  « 


•  •  «  • 


hAKE  SHORE  IN  BACIKE   COUNTY. 

1836. 

32.70 
34.68 

30.18 

16.:38 

10.86 

15.58 

19.39 

26.39 

16.04 

31.50 

28.87 

28.03 

18.82 

27.80 

21.25 

32.22 

30.20 

34.85 

46.60 


•»•••■ 


»•••••• 


•  •  •  •  • 


•   «    a  •   •   • 


1874. 

L068. 

30.30 

2.40 

33.45 

.  1.23 

29.70 

.  0.48 

14.60 

1.78 

9.75 

1.11 

14.50 

1.08 

18.43 

0.96 

26.39 

0.00 

15.47 

0.57 

30.00 

1.50 

27.34? 
26.50) 

1.53 

18.00 

0.82 

20.60 

6.20 

18.00 

3.25 

3L16 

1.06 

23.87 

6.3:3 

32.40 

2.45 

44.73 

1.87 

Mean  of  18  places,  chains 1.92 

Sameinfeet 126.72 

Loss  per  annum  in  feet 3.33 


The  following  measurements  were 
the  abrasion  of  the  west  shore  of 
county,  since  the  government  survey 

Place. 


made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  Milwaukee 
made  in  1835  and  1836. 


Mean 


1835. 

Chains. 


1874.  Annual  Loss. 


Chains, 


Feet, 


1,T.5,R.22 

45.61  

44.50 

1.90 

36,T.  6,  R.22 

15.90 

14.40 

2,60 

24.T.6,  R.  22 

19.29 

18.70 

1.00 

21,T.  7,  R.  22 

8.72 

8.42 

0.50 

15,T.  7,  R.  22 

5.37 

2.82    

4.31 

10,T.  7,  R.  22 

43.35 

41.64 

2.90 

3,  T.  7,  R.22 

Xt/.04    ...... 

1 1  .tX)  ...«•. 

3.33 

34,  T.  8,  R.22 

22.00 

18.69 

5.61 

2.77 


The  loss  in  the  other  counties  bordering  the  lake  is  less  on  the  aver* 

age. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  taking  imme- 
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diate  steps  to  sa^^e  our  territory  from  the  voracity  of  Lake  MIcliigan. 
The  question  naturally  arises.  Is  this  advance  of  the  lake  due  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  land?  This  question  very  materially  affects  the  value 
of  all  the  property  along  the  shore,  for  if  this  advance  is  due  to  a  sub- 
sidence, it  is  largely  beyond  our  control,  and  where  and  when  it  will 
end  could  only  be  conjectured,  and  it  would  be  practically  useless  to 
attempt  to  permanently  stay  its  progress.  But  fortunately  there  no- 
where appears  to  be  any  evidence  of  such  subsidence.  If  any  consid- 
erable movement  were  in  progress  it  would  doubtless  have  been  no- 
ticed in  some  of  the  harbors,  but  none  has  been  detected. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  entire  Wisconsin  shore  of  the  lake 
has  in  recent  geological  times  stood  from  10  to  50  feet  lower  than  at 
present,  reckoning  the  water  level  as  constant,  or  that  the  lake 
is  now  at  a  lower  level  than  at  that  period.  It  is  also  known  from 
the  same  facts  that  in  a  period  of  years  that  must  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  the  lake  has  on  the  whole  viade  no  ad- 
vance.  Along  120  out  of  200  miles  of  lake  shore  the  present  line  is 
farther  east  than  the  ancient  one,  and  the  territory  of  Wisconsin 
seems  to  be  somewhat  greater  now  than  then.  The  encroachment  is 
hence  not  a  cause  of  grave  apprehension,  although  it  demands  ener- 
getic attention. 

The  material  washed  out  from  the  shore  is  borne  southward  and 
accumulates  rapidly  on  the  north  side  of  all  the  solid  piers,  that  ex- 
tend out  from  the  shore,  forming  triangular  areas  of  ''  made  land,"  as 
it  is  termed  with  questionable  propriety. 

DUNES. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Sheboygan,  and  at  several  other  points  along 
the  shore,  the  narrow  area  between  the  ancient  beach  line  just  men- 
tioned and  the  present  one,  is  covered  with  beach  sand  which  the 
winds  are  still  engaged  in  heaping  up  into  dunes,  which  are  being  cut 
and  shifted  after  the  manner  of  that  formation.  From  their  nature 
and  surroundings  they  have  not  and  probably  never  will  become  large 
or  conspicuous,  and  are  mentioned  here  rather  as  a  matter  of  interest 
than  of  importance. 

EROSION  AND  DEPOSIT  IN  PROGRESS. 

Aside  from  the  special  case  of  lake  encroachment  already  mentioned, 
there  is  a  general  work  of  erosion  and  deposit  in  progress,  as  is  patent 
to  the  commonest  observation.  This  work  in  the  soft  drift  deposits 
progresses  easily  and  rapidly.    The  hills  are  being  swept  down  and 
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the  depressions  filled  up  or  excavated  deeper,  according  to  their  na- 
ture. The  irregularities  of  the  Kettle  Range  in  particular  are  grad- 
ually losing  their  conspicuous  peculiarities  under  the  gnawings  of  the 
"tooth  of  time."  The  erosion  of  the  later  lacustrine  and  beach  de- 
posits under  favorable  circumstances  is  very  rapid.  We  were  fortun- 
ate enough  to  secure  reliable  data  in  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind 
near  liacine.  The  eroding  agency  is  a  small  rivulet  that  is  usually 
dry  a  portion  of  the  year.  Twenty-eight  years  ago,  according  to  Dr. 
Iloy  and  others,  it  was  the  merest  ditch  across  which  two  logs  and  a 
few  puncheons  formed  a  rude  bridge.  A  resident  informed  me  that 
two  years  earlier  he  was  accustomed  to  drive  across  it  without  diffi- 
culty, no  bridge  having  been  constructed  at  that  time.  At  the  point 
where  the  bridge  is  now  located,  farther  up  the  stream,  the  lake  hav- 
ing cut  away  the  lower  portion,  the  ditch  which  has  been  excavated  is 
120  feet  across  the  top,  40  feet  deep,  and  23  feet  across  the  bottom. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  a  distance  of  1,350  feet,  the  channel  is  40 
feet  across  the  top,  16  feet  deep  and  15  feet  across  the  bottom.  It 
is  still  a  considerable  trench  at  2,750  feet  from  its  mouth.  Through- 
out it  is  remarkably  uniform  in  character  and  direct  in  course.  A 
very  cautious  and  safe  calculation  shows  the  material  removed  to  have 
exceeded  2,600,000  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  3,400  cubic  yards  per 
year.  It  is  situated  in  a  level  country  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  assisted  by  freshets. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  material  excavated  is  sand  and  gravel,  an 
ancient  beach  deposit,  the  lower  portion  chiefly  clay.  From  the  sur- 
face of  this  clay  numerous  little  springs  seep  forth  and  moisten  the 
sides  which  slide  down  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  least 
undermined,  and  the  stream  is  thus  constantly  fed  with  silt.  The^e 
peculiar  conditions  might  seem  to  be  exceptional,  but  they  are  really 
quite  common  in  the  lake  border  region.  The  loss  from  lake  erosion 
is  vastly  increased  by  the  action  of  springs  similarly  situated  in  the 
banks  facing  it.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  erosion  of  these 
later  deposits,  especially  of  the  red  clays  and  the  beach  deposits,  is 
unusually  rapid. 

INDUSTIIIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  DRIFT  FORMATIONS. 

By  far  the  most  important  resource  springing  from  the  drift  of 
this  region  has  already  received  consideration.  I  refer  to  our  fertile 
and  enduring  soils.  The  powdering  and  commingling  of  such  a  vast 
variety  of  minerals  by  the  glacial  forces  was  a  process  than  which 
none  could  be  better  suited  to  produce  a  secure  and  permanent  foun- 
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dation  for  agricultural  industries;  a  resource  for  the  many,  not  the 
few  —  a  wealth  for  the  people. 

Briek.  Second  only  to  this  in  importance  are  the  building  mate- 
rials furnished  by  this  formation,  prominent  among  which  are  the  de- 
posits of  brick  clay.  These  belong  to  two  classes,  the  light  colored  and 
red  clays.  The  former  are  lacustrine,  or  fluviatile  deposits,  derived  from 
the  wash  and  redeposit  of  the  bowlder  clay,  and  occur  within  the  area 
covered  by  that  formation.  They  are  local  accumulations,  and  are  of 
various  bluish  drab  and  yellowish  hues.  A  portion  of  these  clays 
burn  to  a  beautiful  cream  color,  while  other  portions  become  red. 
The  superiority  of  the  former  in  texture  as  well  as  color  has  almost 
entirely  excluded  the  products  of  the  latter  from  the  market.  The 
second  class,  the  red  clays,  are  simply  those  portions  of  the  red  clay 
deix)sits  already  described  as  are  sufficiently  free  from  pebbles  for  the 
purpose.  Such  portions  are  almost  invariably  found  at  the  junction 
of  the  beach  formations  with  the  main  clay  deposit.  At  that  horizon 
are  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  of  the  two  variously  mingled,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  two  essential  ingredients  of  brick  manufacture  in  the 
most  convenient  proximity  and  association.  Very  frequently  a  stra- 
tum mingled  in  the  proper  proportion  by  nature  may  be  found.  Tliis 
is  a  definite  and  wide  spread  formation,  and  affords  the  most  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  excellent  material.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  its  native  red  color,  it  burns  to  a  very  desirable 
white  or  cream  hue.  This  fact  has  very  justly  excited  not  a  little 
surprise,  none  the  less  so  because  a  portion  of  our  light  colored  clays 
bum  red. 

That  the  light  color  of  the  brick  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  iron 
is  evident  from  the  manifest  presence  of  that  substance  as  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  clay,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  analysis.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  brick  frequently  contain  small  black, 
glassy  points,  and  it  has  been  thought  that,  in  the  progress  of  burning 
a  process  of  segregation  took  place,  whereby  the  iron  was  concentrated 
in  these  concretions,  and  this  view  was  apparently  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  brick  are  red  up  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  burning.  The 
recent  investigations  ^  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet  upon  the  Milwaukee  brick 
have  thrown  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject,  though  not 
specifically  applicable  to  the  red  clays,  since  the  brick  of  the  "  Cream 
City"  are  made  from  a  light  colored  clay.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, Mr.  Sweet  analyzed  a  specimen  of  the  Madison  clay,  which 

'  Paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  Febraary 
15. 1877. 
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burns  red,  and  a  specimen  of  clay  and  of  pressed  brick  from  Milwau- 
kee, with  the  following  result: 

Milwaukee  Madison  Milwaukee 

Clay,  Clay,  Brick. 

Silica 38.22  75.80  63.78 

Alumina 9.75  11.07  13.21 

Peroxide  of  iron 2.84  8.53  4.92 

Protoxide  of  iron 1.16  >31  .26 

Carbonate  of  lime 23.20  2.45  .  .   . 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 15.83  .17  7.41 ' 

Lime(CaO) 3.24  .39  17.71 

Potash 2.16  1.74  1.54 

Soda 65  1.40  .92 

Water  in  composition 1.85  2>16  

Moisture 95  1.54  .19« 

99.85  99.56  99.94 

'  Magnesia.  *  Loss  on  ignition. 

From  these  analyses  it  appears  that  there  is  even  a  larger  quantity 
of  iron  oxides  in  the  Milwaukee  clay,  that  burns  white,  than  in  the 
Madison  clay,  that  burns  red,  and  that  in  the  white  brick  there  are 
over  five  per  cent,  of  iron  oxides.  It  is  also  to  bo  observed  that  the 
Milwaukee  clay  contains  a  very  large  ingredient  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, of  which  the  Madison  clay  contains  but  little.  In  view  of  these 
facts  Mr.  Sweet  suggests  that  the  ingredients  of  the  clay  enter  into  a 
combination  somewhat  analogous  to  some  members  of  the  amphibole 
group  in  which  the  iron  does  not  manifest  itself  as  a  coloring  material. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  hard  and  often  semi-vitreous  charac- 
ter of  the  brick,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  light  color  is  developed  at 
the  point  of  incipient  vitrification.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
light  color  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  iron,  but  to  the  manner  of  its 
combination. 

The  red  clays,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  remarked,  are  highly 
calcareous,  and  from  the  close  similarity  of  the  brick  formed  from 
them  to  the  Milwaukee  product  it  is  evident  that  both  undergo  essen- 
tially the  same  reactions. 

It  is  thought  to  be  entirely  safe  to  say  that  in  quantity,  quality, 
convenience  of  situation  and  facilities  for  shipment,  these  clays  are 
unsurpassed  on  this  continent.  The  superiority  of  the  brick  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  their  beauty  is  a  matter  of  general  com- 
mendation. The  entire  number  annually  manufactured  is  estimated 
at  50,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  product  approaches  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  test  and  verdict  of  the  recent  great  fires  has  been  highly 
favorable  to  brick  as  a  building  material,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  in  the  near  future  their  use,  already  large,  will   be  vastly  in- 
creased. 

The  following  atatUticSj  though  incomplete,  will  indicate  the  meth- 
ods, extent  and  local  details  of  the  industry  (1873  and  1874): 

At  Milwaakee  there  are  six  yards,  at  which  about  24,000,000  brick 
are  made  annually,  which  are  nearly  all  needed  for  the  local  demand. 
The  common  brick  are  sold  at  $12  per  thousand,  and  the  pressed  at 
$25,  the  value  of  the  entire  annual  product  being  about  $300,000.  A 
large  proportion  of  tlie  brick  are  made  by  machine,  steam  power  be- 
ing used.  The  capacity  of  each  machine  is  about  30,000  brick  per 
day.  The  kilns  consist  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  arches,  each 
arch  numbering  20,000  brick.  The  product  has  the  light  cream 
color,  so  well  known  in  the  market  as  the  characteristic  of  "  Milwau- 
kee brick."  They  are  made  from  a  light  colored  clay,  a  modified 
form  of  the  glacial  deposit. 

At  "  The  Point,"  near  Bacine>  two  firms  —  Messrs.  Erskine  & 
Morris,  and  the  Burdick  Bros.  —  manufacture  about  3,500,000  cream 
colored  brick  per  year  from  red  clay  and  a  layer  of  sand  from  the 
overlying  beach  deposit.  Their  kilns  usually  number  from  250,000 
to  500,000.  which  require  from  five  to  seven  days  in  burning.  One 
cord  of  mixed  wood,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,  burns  about  5,000  brick. 
Tlie  molding  is  done  by  hand,  with  water  instead  of  molding  sand. 
About  forty  hands  are  employed. 

At  Ozaakee  there  are  two  vards  where  fine  cream  colored  brick 
are  manufactured  from  red  clay  derived  from  the  transition  beds  be- 
tween Beach  Formation  A  and  the  Lower  Red  Clay.  The  brick  are 
sold  at  $8  per  thousand. 

At  Sheboygan  Falls  300,000  excellent  cream  colored  brick  are 
burned  annually.  The  kilns  contain  about  150,000  and  require  from 
seven  to  nine  days  in  burning,  consuming  one-half  a  cord  of  beech 
and  maple  wood  per  thousand  brick,  the  cost  of  the  wood  being  $3 
per  cord-  Bed  clay,  to  which  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  sand  is 
added,  is  used.  The  brick  are  molded  by  hand,  and  sell  at  from  $7 
to  $10  per  thousand. 

At  Manitowoc  large  quantities  of  cream  colored  brick  of  good 
quality  are  made  from  sandy  red  clay  associated  with  Beach  Forma- 
tion B.  No  additional  sand  is  required.  The  brick  are  molded  dry 
and  by  hand.     Full  statistics  were  not  obtainable. 

At  Kewaunee  from  75,000  to  100,000  brick  are  annually  made 
from  clay,  of  essentially  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  above. 
The  product  is  light  colored,  and  is  sold  at  from  $8  to  $10  per  thou- 
sand. 
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Near  Appleton  Mr.  J.  H.  Carver  burns  about  1,800,000  excellent 
cream  colored    brick  per  year.     A  variegated  red  clay   furnisbe-? 
the  crude  material  which  is  wrought  by  horse  power.     About  three 
tenths  of  a  cord  of  soft  wood,  worth  $2  per  cord,  burns  1,000  brick, 
which  sell  at  $8. 

At  Neenah  two  parties  —  J.  Bailey  and  E.  M.  Hulse— manufac 
ture  about  1,600,000  per  year  from  red  clay,  using  horse  and  hand 
power.  The  former  gentleman  makes  about  25,000  pressed  brick, 
lie  uses  six  grinders  and  employs  from  nine  to  twenty  men.  Mr. 
Hulse  has  three  grinders  and  employs  eleven  men.  About  two-fif th-i 
of  a  cord  of  soft  wood,  or  one-half  a  cord  of  mixed  wood,  is  con- 
sumed per  thousand  brick,  at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  cord. 
The  brick  are  cream  colored,  and  sell  at  $8  per  thousand. 

At  Menasha  there  are  two  firms,  Messrs.  Holke  &  Schelke,  and  P. 
McFadden.  Both  parties  use  steam  power,  and  Guard's  mixing  and 
molding  machine,  and  make  1,800,000  per  year.  The  clay  is  red,  but 
burns  in  six  days  to  a  light  cream  color,  consuming  one-half  cord  of 
mixed  wood,  which  costs  $2.50  per  cord.  About  thirty  hands  are 
employed. 

At  Clifton  a  yard  producing  1,000,000  per  year  is  owned  by  B.  F. 
Carter,  and  one  making  700,000,  by  U.  Day  &  Co.,  of  Oshkosh,  the 
latter  under  the  superintendence  of  H.  W.  Carter.  Mr.  B.  F.  Carter 
employs  sixteen  hands  and  uses  steam  power,  with  a  Burnham  ma- 
chine. Nine  men  are  employed  at  the  yard  of  Day  &  Co.  The  crude 
material  is  in  the  form  of  beautiful  laminated  red  clay  and  sand.  The 
brick  are  light  colored,  and  are  sold  at  $7  per  M. 

At  Watertown,  from  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  excellent  cream  colored 
brick  are  burned  yearly  by  D.  S.  Chadwick,  and  about  1,000,000  by 
F.  Black.  The  crude  material  is  a  light  colored,  sandy,  fluviatile  clay, 
about  16  feet  in  depth.  Williams'  tempering  machine  is  used,  and 
the  molding  is  done  by  hand  in  water.  Three  tenths  of  a  cord  of 
wood,  with  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  coal  dust  ground  into  the  clay, 
is  suflBcient  to  burn  1,000  brick.  The  coal  dust  effects  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  expense,  and  is  also  used  in  some  of  the  above  mentioned 
kilns.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  ten  pits  for  tempering,  and  employs  forty- 
five  men.  Mr.  Black  has  six  pits  and  employs  eighteen  hands.  The 
brick  bring  from  $7  to  $10  per  M. 

At  Waterloo,  M.  J.  Kood  burns  about  600,000,  and  John  Helms 
from  800,000  to  1,000,000  per  year,  which  are  sold  at  from  $7  to  $10 
y/cr  M.     A  light  colored,  fluviatile  clay  is  used. 

Large  quantities  are  also  manufactured  at  Jefferson^  Ft.  Atkinson^ 
JUJgerton^  Whitewater^  and  greater  or  less  quantities  at  Johnson  $ 
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C reeky  Geneva^  Kewaskum^  Mulheim^  Two  Rivera^  Norilteim^  Center- 
ville^  and  doubtless  at  other  points  that  escaped  our  notice. 

Tilery  for  draining,  are  manufactured  at  Whitewater,  from  a  light 
grayish  blue  clay,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Chamberlin.  Pottery  is  also  made 
at  the  same  place  from  a  clay  obtained  in  the  vicinity. 

The  drift  formations  likewise  furnish  abundant  beds  of  sand  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  building  purposes,  and  of  gravel  suitable  for  roads 
and  other  purposes. 

Magnetic  Iron  Sands,  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  red 
clay  contains  a  notable  amount  of  magnetite.  As  it  is  eaten  away  by 
the  lake,  the  grains  of  magnetite  accumulate  on  the  shore,  and  form 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "Black  Sand."  Occasionally  a  layer  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  this  may  be  found  almost  free  from  silicious 
sand,  but  usually  it  is  in  thinner  laminae,  or  mixed  in  varying  pro- 
portions with  common  sand.  It  exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
along  the  whole  shore  line,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  it  is  large. 
It  has  never  been  used  for  economic  purposes,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
except  as  "  drying  sand,"  before  the  era  of  blotting  paper.  Similar 
accumulations  are  successfully  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
other  regions,  and  the  value  of  this  deposit  may  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

SHELL  MARTi. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  in  this  connection  a  fine  de- 
posit of  shell  marl  that  occurs  in  sections  17,  18,  19  and  20,  town  of 
Pierce,  T.  24,  R.  25,  Kewaunee  county,  around  the  margin  of  a  small 
lake,  and  upon  a  shoal  within  it,  which,  by  recent  drainage  has  become 
an  island.  At  some  points  it  is  mixed  with  peat  and  at  others 
with  alluvium,  but  on  this  island  it  is  almost  perfectly  pure  shell 
debris.  It  is  soft,  light,  porous  and  pulverulent  on  the  surface. 
When  brought  up  from  beneath  the  water  level,  it  is  a  soft,  somewhat 
granular  and  clay -like  mass.  A  pole  was  thrust  down  nine  feet  with- 
out giving  any  evidence  of  change  in  material.  A  specimen  of  this 
narl  gave  on  analysis  by  Mr.  Bode, 

Carbonate  of  Hme 86.09 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 7. 18 

Silica 1.48 

Oxide  of  izon  and  alumina 0. 10 

Sulphuric  add 0.44 

Water 1.67 

Organic  matter  2.95 

100.00 

For  lands  deficient  in  lime  this  will  furnish  the  needed  fertilizer. 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Mink  river  in  Door  county,  at  White  Clay  late 
in  Shawano  county,  and,  in  lesser  quantities,  at  other  points,  similar 
accumulations  occur,  usually  associated  with  peat. 

PEAT. 

When  the  glacier  retired  from  our  state,  it  left  its  debris  in  the 
form  of  drift  heaped  up  in  an  irregular  way  over  the  surface,  giving 
rise  to  numerous  depressions  which  soon  filled  with  water,  resulting 
in  lakes  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  within  our  district,  these  numbered  thousands.  In  most  cases 
they  soon  filled  to  the  brim  and  then  began  to  overflow  their  margin 
at  some  point,  thus  forming  a  channel,  which  was  rapidly  cut  deeper 
and  deeper,  at  the  same  time  draining  the  lake.  As  the  water  became 
shallower,  vegetation  sprang  up  in  the  form  of  reeds,  flags,  rushes  and 
the  so-called  water  mosses,  which,  on  dying,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  being  prevented  by  the  water  from  complete  decomposition, 
accumulated  as  a  peat  deposit.  As  the  draining  continued  ,these  lakes 
became  marshes,  and  a  new  class  of  vegetation  sprang  up,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  marsh  formed. 

In  the  region  now  occupied  by  prairies  and  by  oak  openings,  the 
marshes  were  occupied  generally  by  members  of  the  grass  or  sedge 
group,  accompanied  with  those  mosses  that  are  usually  found  associ- 
ated in  this  group.  As  the  vegetation  thus  produced  died  with  the 
succession  of  seasons,  it  was  added  to  the  accumulating  peat  deposit. 
In  the  more  heavily  timbered  regions  of  the  state,  the  marshes  usually 
came  to  be  occupied  by  the  swamp-frequenting  conifers,  the  most 
abundant  of  which  is  the  tamarac.  In  association  with  these  there 
is  everywhere  to  be  observed  a  luxuriant  growth  of  minor  vegetation, 
among  which  the  Sphagnum  mosses  are  most  efficient  in  peat  produc- 
tion. These  have  the  property  of  dying  below  while  growing  densely 
above,  and  thus  they  contribute  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  vegeta- 
ble debris,  and  for  this  reason  they  take  foremost  rank  as  agents  of 
peat  formation.  They  are  not  confined  in  their  association  to  the  ar- 
boreus  vegetation  named,  but  in  the  region  under  description  are  most 
abundant  in  that  connection. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  peat  formed  in  these  several  ways,  the 
order  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  are  named.  The  ac- 
cumulation appears  to  have  been  much  more  rapid  in  the  tamarac  and 
similar  swamps,  than  in  the  open  marshes,  and  as  a  result  the  deposits 
of  these  marshes  are  almost  universally  found  to  be  deeper  than  those 
of  the  other  class.  The  amount  of  accumulation  that  took  place  in 
the  open  marshes,  after  they  became  such,  was  undoubtedly  much 
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greater  than  the  accumulation  during  the  period  that  they  existed  as 
lakes. 

Aside  from  the  accumulation  of  peat  in  these  extinct  lakes,  deposits, 
arising  in  similar  ways,  took  place  in  wet  localities  in  connection  with 
running  streams,  or  in  wet  valleys,  that  bear  no  evidence  of  having 
once  been  lakes. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  method  of  formation,  it  will  readily  be  antici- 
pated that  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the  peat  will  be  the  result. 
Its  degree  of  decomposition  ranges  from  merely  dead  vegetation  to 
that  which  has  become  thoroughly  disintegrated,  and  the  value  of  any 
given  deposit  will  depend  in  part  upon  its  character  in  this  respect, 
since  the  fibrous  condition  of  peat  is  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  its 
profitable  utilization.  It  will  also  be  readily  understood  from  its 
mode  of  origin,  how  impurities  may  become  incorporated  with  it.  On 
the  margin  of  the  marsh,  the  wash  from  the  adjacent  uplands  will  nat- 
urally introduce  more  or  less  of  earth  or  sand.  Near  the  bottom  of 
the  bog,  earth  will  naturally  become  incorporated  with  the  peat,  and 
in  those  cases  where  the  surrounding  regions  have  in  recent  times 
been  cultivated,  the  unusual  amount  of  earth  carried  down  by  tho 
waters  will  render  the  entire  surface  of  the  peat  more  or  less  impure. 
That  portion  of  the  peat  which  accumulated  while  the  lake  was  grad- 
ually  becoming  drained  to  a  marsh  is  more  or  less  filled  with  the 
shells  of  snails,  and  the  remains  of  other  animals  that  inhabited  the 
lake.  In  many  cases  the  amount  of  accumulation  of  this  kind  is  very 
considerable,  sometimes  equaling  and  occasionally  surpassing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  peat  itself,  forming  a  mixture  of  marl  and  peat 
that  will  prove  very  serviceable  as  a  fertilizer.  Where  the  peat  accu- 
mulated in  the  vicinity  of  running  streams,  their  periodical  overflow 
has  contaminated  the  deposit  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  fourth 
source  of  impurity  arises  from  travertine,  or  calcareous  tufa,  deposited 
from  springs.  This,  while  it  is  detrimental  to  peat  as  fuel,  enhances 
its  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Hence,  in  the  selection  of  peat  marshes, 
those  which  have  been,  from  their  situation  and  nature,  sheltered  from 
these  sources  of  impurity,  will,  to  that  extent,  be  favorable  to  a  pure 
deposit.  The  situation  and  the  nature  of  the  marsh  will  also  furnish 
some  indication  as  to  the  abundant  presence  or  comparative  absence 
of  the  acids  which  interfere  with  the  direct  use  of  peat  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  character  of  the  vegetation  growing  upon  the  bog  will,  however, 
be  a  more  reliable  indication  of  this.  The  presence  of  shells  or  marl 
may  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  harmful 
quantity  of  these  acids.  The  number  of  deposits  of  peat  within  this 
portion  of  the  state  is  very  great,  and  their  purity  ranges  through  all 
Wis.  Sub.  — 16 
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degrees,  from  a  very  slight  impurity,  to  that  which  is  more  properly 
denominated  miiclc.  The  depth  of  these  deposits  is  also  exceedingly 
varying.  In  the  investigations  of  the  survey,  an  auger  capable  of 
penetrating  12^-  feet  was  used.  In  most  of  the  peat  deposits  occupy- 
ing open  marshes,  this  was  found  su£Scient  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom. 
In  most  of  those  arising  from  the  sphagnum  mosses  in  the  forest 
region,  the  depth  was  found  to  exceed  that  amount.  In  some  cases 
marshes  were  said  to  have  a  depth  of  two  or  even  three  times  that 
amount.  The  quantity  of  peat  in  eastern  Wisconsin  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  viilliona  of  tons. 

Details  of  Boring  The  first  marsh  tested  oocapies  portions  of  sections  28,  29,  30 
and  82,  town  of  Whitewater  (T.  4,  R.  15  E).  Ten  borings  were  made  along  two  lines, 
one  across  the  marsh  and  one  longitudinally. 

1.  The  first  boring  was  on  a  springy  elevation,  near  the  center  of  section  ^,  from 
which  the  line  stretched  northward  across  the  marsh.  The  peat  at  this  point  was  Teiy 
much  mixed  with  shells,  travertine,  and  apparently  some  argillaceous  material.  Sandy 
clay  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  11  feet  4  inches.  A  ditch  near  by  exposed  a  washed  sur- 
fai/ce  of  the  upper  portion  from  which  were  taken  fresh  water  shells  of  the  genera  Spluer- 
ium  Planorbis,  Limnsea,  and  Pupa,  the  smaller  species  of  these  genera  being  veiy 
abundant,  the  larger,  rare.  This  shows  that  the  peat  is  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day  this  has  been  a  lake. 

2.  At  50  rods  from  the  first  boring,  we  find  about  equal  proportions  of  shell-marl  and 
peat.    The  following  is  the  section: 

Soft,  watery,  dark  reddish,  marly  peat 4  ft.  6  in. 

Thin  layer  of  whitish  marl 2  in. 

Peat  as  above 1  ft. 

Hard,  well  decomposed  peat 4  ft. 

Bluish  clay,  iillud  with  pebbles  at 9  ft.  8  in. 

8.  The  third  boring  gave  the  following  section : 

Marly  peat 4  ft. 

Hard,  compact  peat 5  ft.  6  in. 

Oay  at 9  ft,  4  in. 

The  bottom  of  a  ditch  near  by  contains  calcareous  sand,  evidently  washed  from  the  peat 

4.  The  fourth  boring  gave  8  ft.  8  in.  of  reddish,  partially  decomposed  marly  peat,  con- 
taining shells.    Bottom  blue  clay  as  before. 

A  section  exposed  by  a  ditch  between  borings  4  and  5  gave  2  ft.  of  peat,  succeeded 
by  4  in.  of  shell-marl  mingled  with  peat. 

5.  The  fifth  boring  showed  2  ft.  of  modemtely  decomposed  mariy  peat  as  before,  3  ft. 
somewhat  more  compact,  with  hard  blue  clay  at  5  ft. 

The  remaining  borings  were  on  a  line  from  tlie  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  29.  to 
the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  29. 

6.  The  first  two  borings  were  made  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  a  mound  6  feet  high 
and  about  50  feet  in  diameter.  The  lx)ring  at  the  base  gave  3  feet  of  muck-like  peat, 
with  clay  below;  that  in  the  top  of  the  mound  gave  7  feot  S  inches  of  peat,  mingled  with 
much  travertine,  with  clay  and  sand  mingled  at  the  bottom,  which  is  about  1  ^^  fi.vt 
al)ove  the  bottom  of  Uie  boring  at  the  base,  showing  an  acciunulation  of  sand  and  day 
beneath  the  mound,  which  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin  to  a  spring. 
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7.  Thirty  rods  forther  west^  the  chief  boring  showed  8  feet  4  inches  of  watexy,  partially 
decomposed  peat,  free  from  noticeable  travertine  or  marl.    Bottom,  blue  clay. 

8.  The  fourth  boring,  60  rods  from  the  last,  showed  5  feet  6  inches  of  watery,  partially 
decomposed  peat,  3  feet  6  inches  of  a  compact,  dose  textured,  reddish,  well  decomposed 
peat,  with  blue  clay  at  9  feet. 

9.  The  fifth  boring  showed  a  similar  section,  blue  clay  with  shells  being  reached  at 
8  feet  4  inches. 

The  lower  compact  peat  of  the  last  two  sections  presented  all  the  physical  appearances 
of  superior  quality,  being  apparently  free  from  the  calcareous  material  found  so  abun- 
dant in  the  first  series.  The  marly  peat  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  fertilizer,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  sandy  soil  of  the  neighboring  farms. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Geneva  there  is  a  small  area  of  similar  marly  peat,  8  feet  deep. 

In  section  20,  town  of  Sugar  Creek  (T.  3,  R.  16  E.),  there  is  a  peat  marsh  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  which  extends  eastward  for  several  miles,  but  is  narrow.  To  the 
westward  it  widens  and  connects  with  an  extensive  maa^sh  in  the  town  of  Richmond. 
The  following  is  a  typical  section  from  the  center  of  section  20: 

1.  Surface  black  and  somewhat  earthy. 

2.  Well  decomposed,  dark  peat  of  moderate  compactness 5  ft. 

3.  Firm,  well-decomposed  peat 4  ft. 

4.  Drab  clay,  mingled  with  peat,  at 9  ft. 

The  narrowness  of  the  marsh  at  this  point,  and  its  evident  exposure  to  wa^^h  from  the 
neighboring  land,  render  it  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  firmness  of  this  peat  is  due  to 
very  fine  silt,  that  could  not  be  detected  by  sight  or  touch.  At  other  points  the  surround- 
ings were  more  favorable. 

Horicon  marsh  was  tested  near  its  south  end,  with  the  following  meager  results: 

First  Boring — 

1.  Sur&ce,  loamy  peat. 

2.  Coarse  undecomposed  peat 2  ft.  6  in. 

3.  Black  i)eaty  clay 1  ft.  6  in. 

4.  Blue  day 1ft. 

5.  Gravel  at 5  ft. 

Second  Boring  — 

1.  Peaty  sofl 1ft 

2.  Yellow  clay 3  ft. 

3.  Blue  day,  lower  part  sandy 2  ft.  6  in. 

4.  Gravel  at 6  ft.  6  in. 

Third  boring  essentially  the  same.  Probably  other  portions  of  the  marsh  would  show 
more  peat. 

A  marsh  near  Berlin,  the  peat  of  which,  I  was  informed,  had  received  a  favorable  opin- 
ion from  judges  at  the  east,  was  tested.  It  lies  along  the  Fox  river,  whose  inundation 
must  be  supposed  to  affect  its  quality.    Three  out  of  several  borings  will  represent  it3 

nature: 

« 
First  Boring  — 

1.  At  1  ft.  6  in.,  fibrous,  not  well  decomposed. 

2.  At  3  ft  6.  in.,  fibrous,  not  well  decomposed,  yellowish  brown. 

3.  At  5  ft.  6  in.,  better  decomposed,  reddish. 

4.  At  6  ft.,  dark  greenish  blue  day. 

5.  At  6  ft.  6  in.,  dayey  sand. 
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Secoml  Boring  —  near  river — 

1.  At  1  ft.,  fibrous,  loose,  dark. 

2.  At  3  ft.,  layer  of  decomposed  wood. 

3.  At  3  ft  6  in.,  day  as  above. 

Third  Boring  —  near  center  of  marsh  — 

1.  At  1  ft.,  dark,  fine  fibrous,  soft,  not  well  decomposed. 

2.  At  3  ft.  6  in.,  less  fibrous,  reddish. 

3.  At  5  ft.  9  in.,  clay  as  above. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  smaller  marshes  is  found  in  the  W.  hf .  of  sec.  30, 
Beaver  Dam  (T.  11  N.,  R.  14  E.).  There  are  perhaps  80  acres  of  available  peat.  It  is 
surrounded  by  timber  and  has  no  stream  flowing  through  it,  and  was  formerly  a  lake,  as 
shown  by  the  shells  of  Sphserium,  Paludina,  and  Helix,  found  in  the  underlying  clay.  At 
8  rods  from  the  edge,  there  were  4  feet  of  firm,  dry,  reddish,  well  decomposed  peat,  un- 
derkid  by  clay,    lliirty  rods  from  the  edge,  the  following  section  was  obtained: 

1.  At  3  feet,  firm  peat  struck;  that  above,  soft. 

2.  At  5  feet  6  inches,  reddish,  well  decomposed  peat. 

3.  At  7  feet,  firm,  color  of  brown  paper. 

4.  At  12  feet,  clay  and  peat  mixed. 

At  the  centre  of  marsh : 

1.  Upper  portion  as  above. 

2.  At  6  feet,  firm,  red,  fairly  decomposed,  apparently  derived  from  wood. 

3.  At  12  feet  (length  of  auger),  bottom  not  reached;  material  much  resembling 

brown  paper  pulp;  contained  the  shells  mentioned  above. 

In  the  town  of  Calamus  (T.  11,  R.  13  E.),  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  25,  and  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec. 
24,  lies  a  marsh  of  200  acres.  A  small  stream  flows  through  it.  The  following  may 
represent  five  borings  of  similar  import: 

1.  At  2  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  black. 

2.  At  3  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  black. 

3.  At  5  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  yellow. 

4.  At  5  feet  9  inches,  well  decomposed,  firm,  color  brown  paper. 

5.  At  7  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  color  brown  paper. 

6.  Blue  marly  clay,  containing  shells. 

The  peculiar  brown  material  was  found  to  be  sandy  in  two  of  the  borings. 
In  the  town  of  Lake  Mills,  sees.  1  and  2,  a  large  marsh,  partially  covered  with  tama- 
rac,  gave  the  following  sections: 

First.  —  Nine  rods  from  the  edge: 

1.  At  4  feet,  dark,  well  decomposed. 

2.  At  7  feet  6  inches,  dark,  well  decomposed. 

3.  At  10  feet,  reddish,  woody,  sandy. 

4.  At  11  feet,  sandy,  blue  clay. 

Second.  —  Forty  rods  from  the  edge : 

12  feet  of  soft,  wet,  not  well  decomposed,  dark,  reddish,  woody  peat. 
No  evidence  of  sand;  bottom  not  reached. 

Third.  —  Nearer  the  edge: 

1.  At  6  feet,  firm,  half  decomposed,  dark  reddish,  woody  fiber. 

2.  At  10  fwt,  dark,  w»*ll  decomi)Osed,  firm,  api)iirently  excellent. 

3.  At  12  feet,  Kandy;  bottom  not  reivched. 

As  an  example  of  the  greater  depth  in  tamarac  marshes,  I  may  give  the  section  ob- 
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tained  in  the  smallest  marsh  tested  duriiiji^  the  summer,  consisting^  of  only  a  few  acres, 
in  W.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  11,  Smnmit  (T.  7,  R.  17  E.).  It  was  tested  within  six  or 
eight  rods  of  the  edge,  with  the  following  result: 

1.  At  6  feet  6  inches,  began  to  be  wet. 

2.  At  10  feet  8  inches,  spongy,  undecomposed  mosses. 
d.  At  11  feet  8  inches,  still  in  peat;  bottom  not  reached. 

Tested  in  a  dry  ditch,  nearer  the  edge,  to  a  depth  of  over  13  feet,  without  finding 
bottom. 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  average  character 
of  the  open  peat  bogs  of  the  region.  There  are  deeper  and  more  ex- 
tensive deposits  than  the  ones  given  —  the  selection  of  those  to  be 
tested  having  been  controlled  by  the  necessities  of  other  departments 
of  the  survey. 

Peat  has  been  nsed  in  this  region  to  some  extent  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  always  with  good  results.  Its  value  is  much  increased  when 
mingled  with  other  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  it  is  especiallj"  efficient 
in  absorbing  the  liquid  manures  that  are  usually  wasted.  Tlie  good 
results  of  the  few  trials  that  have  been  made,  corroborated  as  they  are 
by  experience  elsewhere,  and  justified  by  reasoning  from  the  nature 
of  the  peat,  commend  this  subject  to  the  earnest  attention  of  our  agri- 
culturists. In  reference  to  the  last  point,  I  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent succinctly  those  properties  of  peat  that  render  it  valuable  as  a 
manure,  chiefly  on  the  high  authority  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson: 

1.  It  absorbs  moisture  both  as  a  liquid  and  a  vapor,  and  so  coun- 
teracts the  effects  of  droughts,  and  makes  it  invaluable  to  the  more 
arid  soils.  This  hygroscopic  property  indicates  a  natural  adaptation 
to  use  as  a  fertilizer  rather  than  as  a  fuel,  it  being  detrimental  in  the 
latter  respect. 

2.  It  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil. 

3.  By  its  decay  it  furnishes  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  some 
mineral  substances. 

4.  It  assists  in  the  disintegration  of  other  substances  in  the  soil. 

5.  It  absorbs  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  thus  furnishes  it  to  the 
plants. 

6.  By  its  dark  color  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  sun,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  temperature  of  the  soil. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  it  as  a  fuel  at  several  points 
with  varying  success.  In  almost  all  cases  it  seems  to  have  furnished 
a  very  fair  fuel,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  claimed  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  hard  wood.  The  general  tenor  of  the  results,  where  machinery 
has  been  used,  is  unfavorable;  where  the  simpler  methods  have  been 
employed,  the  prospect  is  more  encouraging.     In  reference  to  the 
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want  of  entire  success  in  the  former  case,  I  gather  the  following 
causes: 

1.  Too  much  is  expected,  and  consequently  too  great  expense  is 
incurred  and  too  great  risks  taken.  Theoretical  calculation  readily 
shows  immense  profits,  and  leads  to  manufacturing  on  a  false  basis, 
unless  large  deductions  are  made  for  practical  difficulties,  and  larger 
margins  left  for  unforseen  contingencies.  The  manufacture  of  peat 
in  this  state  should  only  be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  reasonable,  not 
immense,  profits,  as  the  result  of  judicious  and  careful  management. 

2.  The  price  of  other  kinds  of  fuel  in  some  places  leaves  too  small 
a  margin  for  profit. 

3.  Errors  in  the  selection  of  the  marsh.  The  simple  existence  of 
peat  of  a  suitable  depth  does  not  ensure  a  suitable  quality.  The  eye 
and  the  fingers  often  reveal  fatal  impurities,  and  of  those  that  pass 
the  examination  of  the  senses,  chemical  analysis  will  show  that  some 
are  unsuitable.  The  proximity  of  a  stream  that  habitually  inundates 
the  bog  is  a  prima  facte  cause  for  suspecting  the  peat  to  be  impure. 

4.  Errors  arising  from  using  that  which  is  too  near  the  edge,  top, 
or  bottom  of  the  bed.  Tlie  edge  and  bottom  are  impure  for  obvious 
reasons.  Before  the  surrounding  country  was  cultivated,  the  top  was 
as  pure  as  other  portions;  but  cultivation  has  immeusely  increased 
the  amount  of  earthy  material  carried  into  our  marshes  by  the  water, 
and  thus  rendered  the  surface  peat  more  impure. 

5.  Errors  in  the  manufacture.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
failure  to  suitably  dry  the  peat.  Much  of  it  contains,  when  taken 
from  the  bed,  ninety  per  cent,  of  water.  This  must  be  reduced  to 
about  txcenty  before  it  becomes  suitable  fuel.  The  peculiar  hygro- 
scopic property  of  i>eat,  which  is  one  of  its  valuable  qualities  as  a 
fertilizer,  is  a  source  of  difficulty  here.  Our  dry  and  windy  climate 
is  however  favorable,  and  if  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  else- 
where, it  may  most  assuredly  be  here. 

6.  Want  of  the  best  conveniences  for  burning  it.  Our  stoves  and 
furnaces  are  especially  adapted  to  coal  or  wood,  and  although  peat 
may  be  used  in  either,  it  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  It  must  com- 
jHJte  with  them  on  their  own  ground. 

7.  Want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  a  natural  indisposition 
to  change  habits. 

These  and  other  errors  will  readily  be  corrected  by  experience,  and 
if  the  laudable  eflTorts  that  are  being  made  to  develop  this  new  source 
of  fuel  are  sustained  and  encouraged  by  an  enterprising  public  spirit, 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  final  success. 
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The  rocks  of  the  district  under  consideration  consist  of  two  great 
classes,  widely  distinguished  in  age  and  character.  The  more  ancient 
one  consisted  originally  of  sedimentary  materials  which  were  subse- 
quently metamorphosed  into  quartzites,  granites,  porphyries  and  sim- 
ilar rocks,  and  were  folded  and  tilted  at  various  angles.  These  (for- 
merly known  as  Azoic  or  Eozoic)  constitute  the  Archsean  formations. 
Upon  these  were  afterwards  deposited  a  series  of  sandstones,  shales 
and  limestones  that  have  remained  essentially  unaltered  and  imdis- 
turbed  to  the  present  day,  which  constitute  the  Paleozoic  formations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  their  natural  order  the  formations 
that  will  claim  our  attention: 


Hamilton, 

Lower  Uelderbebg, 

Niagara,  - 

Cincinnati,  - 
Gaxena,     - 
Trenton, 
St.  Peters, 
Lower  Magnesian, 
Potsdam,   - 

huronian,    - 
Latjrentian, 


I 


Devonian^ 
Upper  Silurian^ 


K  Lower  Silv/rianj 


\ 


ArchcMm. 


o 
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AKOH^AN  FOEMATIONS. 

The  district  under  consideration  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
Paleozoic  formations.  The  Archaean  rocks  form  the  great  sloping 
floor  upon  which  these  later  deposits  rest,  and  ri^e  to  the  surface  along 
their  northern  border.  But  the  Archaean  surface  is  very  irregular, 
and  here  and  there  knobs  rise  through  the  superincumbent  formations, 
giving  rise  to  isolated  hills  of  quartzite,  porphyry  and  granite  in  the 
midst  of  the  areas  of  later  rocks.  It  is  to  these  protruding,  but  not 
intru8ive,TnQA&e&  that  our  attention  will  be  chiefly  confined. 

Along  their  northern  border,  the  Paleozoic  formations  lap  upon  an 
immense  series  of  granitic  and  allied  rocks,  that  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration in  the  several  reports  upon  the  Archaean  regions.  They  are 
here  referred  to  as  a  convenient  point  of  departure  in  describing  the 
isolated  areas  above  referred  to,  whose  main  importance  depends  upou 
their  position  with  reference  to  this  Archaean  region,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  subsequent  formations. 

The  Mukwa  Granite. 

The  isolated  outlier  found  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  X.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
26,  and  the  N".  TV.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  town  of  Mukwa, 
"Waupaca  county,  lies  nearest  the  main  Archaean  area.  This  outcrop 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  geologists  heretofore,  and  came 
to  my  attention  through  information  derived  from  Mr.  Carr,  of  New 
London. 

It  consists  of  three  large,  and  as  many  small,  rounded,  elongated, 
dome-like  outliers,  arranged  nearly  in  a  line  trending  TV.  35"*  to  4*)'* 
N.,  and  rising  near  the  center  to  a  height  of  nearly  70  feet. 

The  rock  consists  chiefly  of  red  feldspar,  with  which  is  associated  a 
less  quantity  of  quartz  and  a  small  and  varying  amount  ot  a  dark 
mineral,  which  was  not  seen  in  the  distinct  crystalline  form,  bnt 
which  seemed  to  be  an  aggregation  of  minute  blended  blades  of  bio- 
tite.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  never  large,  seldom  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  usually  quite  minute,  so  that 
some  portions,  from  which  the  dark  mineral  is  absent,  closely  resemble 
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red  quartzite  in  appearance.  The  rock  is  intersected  in  various  direc- 
tions by  veins  of  quartz.  It  is  also  cut  into  pyramidal  masses  by 
smooth,  straight  fissures,  which  are  usually  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
from  60®  to  85°  to  the  horizon.  In  trend  these  fissures  constitute  three 
groups:  the  first  nearly  north  and  south;  the  second  nearly  east  and 
west;  and  the  third  northwest  and  southeast.  There  are  also  large 
irregular  fissures,  and  occasionally  points  are  to  be  observed  from 
which  an  unusual  number,  both  of  the  smooth  and  the  irregular  ones 
seem  to  radiate. 

The  rock  is  very  little  aflfected  by  weathering,  and  affords  an  excel- 
lent building  material,  though  the  form  of  the  blocks  is  unfavorable, 
and  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  dress. 

No  rock  was  found  in  contact  with  it,  but,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
southeast,  in  the  lino  of  its  trend,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  ap- 
pears, into  whose  horizon  the  outcrop  rises,  though  it  lies  chiefly  in 
that  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  profile. 

Fig.  17. 


PBonLS  Seotxom  BHownra  thk  Belationb  or  thx  Mdewa  Oranttb. 
1.  OnUier  of  Granite.   S.  Potsdam  Sandatone.    8.  Lower  Magnesian  LlmeBtone. 

The  Berlin  Pobphyry. 

At  Berlin,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  above,  we  next  find  an  out- 
standing Archsean  mass,^  consisting  of  three  large  elongated  domes 
arranged  en  echelon^  bearing  northeast.  The  rock  is  composed  essen- 
tially of  small  crystals  of  orthoclase  feldspar  dissiminated  through 
a  peculiar  cryptocrystalline  base  of  felsite  and  quartz,  forming  a 
quartz-porphyry.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  usually  grayish  before 
weathering,  becoming  reddish  afterward.  The  base  in  its  unweath- 
ered  state  very  much  resembles  quartzite,  and  is  of  dark  grayish  cast 
with  a  very  slight  reddish  tinge,  so  modified  by  its  translucency  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  what  may  be  called  a  water  hue.  Very  thin  splint- 
ers may  be  fused  before  the  blow-pipe  with  difficulty,  forming  a 
transparent  glass-like  bead.  The  effect  of  weathering  is  marked  and 
peculiar.  The  color  changes  to  a  light  reddish,  pinkish,  or  grayish 
white,  and  occasionally  to  a  bright  red,  while  the  mass  becomes  opaque 
and  finely  granular,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut.  There  are  occa- 
sionally spots,  streaks,  or  leaves  of  dark  material  in  the  base,  which 

>  Comp.  Dr.  Percival's  Report  ol  1856,  p.  106. 
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are  doubtless  the  portions  referred  to  by  Dr.  Percival  as  "interlami- 
iiated  hornblende  and  mica." 

The  rock  is  very  uniform  in  character  at  all  points  exposed.  It 
presents  an  obscure  parallel  structure  giving  rise  to  a  somewhat  defi- 
nite  system  of  cleavage,  but  traces  of  distinct  bedding  were  not  ob- 
served. The  mass  is  traversed  by  extensive  fissures  which  are  readily 
arranged  into  three  groups,  the  predominant  one  of  which  bears  !N. 
W,,  and  the  smaller  ones  E.  of  N.  and  N.  of  E.,  respectively,  thus 
dividing  the  horizon  into  nearly  equal  arcs;  but  none  seem  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  cleavage  structure  of  the  rock. 

Fig.  18. 


East  aitd  Wsbt  SsonoN  thbough  thx  Bsblxn  Pobphtbt. 
1.  Porphyrj.    S.  Potsdam  Ssndstone.    8.  Lower  Hsgnesian  Limestone. 

On  the  south  slope  of  the  hill,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  the  expo- 
sure of  porphyry,  occurs  a  sandstone  in  which  are  imbedded  masses 
of  the  porphyry  of  various  sizes.  The  sandstone  also  contains  several 
species  of  Potsdam  fossils,  demonstrating  the  presence  of  the  por- 
phyry as  an  island  or  reef  during  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone. 
These  facts  entirely  negative  the  view  that  these  hills  were  either 
ejected  as  an  igneous  mass,  or  thrust  up  as  such  by  upheaval.  They 
are  simply  projecting  points  of  an  eroded  formation. 

The  Quartz- Porphyby  of  Pine  Bllff. 

Seventeen  miles  south  of  Berlin  there  rises  out  of  the  flood  plain 
of  the  Grand  river  a  conspicuous  mass  of  quartz-porphyry  known 
as  Pine  Bluff.  It  ascends  by  steep,  and  even  precipitous  acclivities 
to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  being  entirely  isolated  from 
surrounding  elevations,  and  largely  bare  of  soil  and  vegetation,  be- 
comes a  striking  object.  The  rock  consists  of  white,  gray  and  flesh 
colored  crystals  of  orthoclase,  and  of  glassy  feldspar,  set  in  a  very 
hard,  gray  or  black  quartz-felsite  base.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  vary 
in  size  from  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  downwards,  but  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  contrast  of  color.  Tlie  rook  is  susceptible  of 
very  high  and  beautiful  polish,  but  is  wrought  with  difficulty  on  ac- 
count of  its  hardness.  The  dip  is  about  20°  to  the  E.  of  S.  Obscure 
glacial  strire,  still  preserved,  testify  to  its  endurance.  Their  direction 
is  S.  45°  W.    The  accompanying  profile  exhibits  its  relations  to  the 
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Silurian  formations,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  rises  to  abont 
tlie  base  of  the  Galena  limestone. 

Fig.  19. 


NoBTH  AKD  South  Sxonoir  through  Pimk  Bluft. 


1.  <^aaits-Porphyi7,  Pine  BlulT.     2.  Lower  Magncslan  limestone.    8.  St.  Peters  sandstoDe.    4. 

TrontOD  limestone.    6.  Galena  limestone. 


The  Quartz- Porphyry  of  Marquette. 

Near  Marquette,  a  little  more  than  twelve  miles  west  of  Pine  Bluff, 
very  similar  quartz- porphyries  display  themselves  in  more  considera- 
ble force,  constituting  a  group  of  prominent  hills.  A  portion  of  the 
rock  is  precisely  identical  in  character  with  that  of  Pine  Bluff,  and 
the  greater  mass  is  but  an  unimportant  variation  from  it,  but  cer- 
tain portions  depart  from  the  porphyritic  character,  and  become  al- 
most, or  entirely,  crypto-crystalline.  One  variety  of  this  kind  very 
closely  resembles  the  more  homogeneous  of  the  red  Huronian  quartz- 
ites,  and  another  is  a^  compact  close-textured  rock,  usually  of  dark 
color,  but  sometimes  greenish.  Jtfeither  of  these  varieties  occupies 
exclusively  any  one  horizon,  but  the  quartzite-like  variety  is  found  in 
the  more  southern  outcrops,  the  last  mentioned  kind  immediately 
north  of  that,  the  darker  porphyries  next,  and  the  coarser,  lighter 
colored  ones  in  the  most  northerly  exposures. 

The  bedding  is  very  obscure,  but  the  laminations  of  certain  portions 
and  belts  of  particular  varieties  of  rock  show  the  strike  to  be  north- 
eastward. The  dip  is  made  out  with  much  less  certainty,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  to  the  northward,  and  to  vary  from  1 5°  to  45°. 

Though  the  Berlin  porphyry  differs  from  that  of  Pine  Bluff  and  of 
Marquette  in  the  absence  of  glassy  feldspar,  yet  the  close  lithologi- 
cal  alliance  of  the  three  is  very  evident,  and  they  doubtless  all  belong 
to  the  same  group  of  the  Archaean  series.  The  general  strike  of 
these  formations,  projected  westward,  encounters  several  similar  out- 
liers, that  are  described  in  Prof.  Irving's  report,  and  still  further 
southwest  he  has  found  similar  quartzporphyry  overlying  the  Bara- 
boo  quartzite.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the 
latter  as  Huronian,  so  that  the  porphyries  must  be  regarded  as  a 
newer  portion  of  that  formation. 

All  of  these  masses  present  the  rounded  contour  of  glaciated  sur- 
faces, and  still  bear  the  glacial  groovings,  and,  in  some  cases  even 
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remnant  polished  spots,  and  from  all  these,  trains  of  porphyry  bowl- 
ders stretch  away  in  the  direction  of  the  striae. 


The  Quabtzites  of  Portland  and  Waterloo. 

Thirty-five  miles  south  of  Pine  Blnff,  over  an  area  entirely  covered 
by  Paleozoic  rocks,  some  as  recent  as  the  Galena,  we  again  encounter 
the  Archsean  rocks  in  the  form  of  the  quartzites  of  Portland  and 
Waterloo. 

The  outcrops  in  the  town  of  Portland*  are  several  in  number.  The 
most  southwesterly  is  an  oval  island,  lying  mostly  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
33,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  lowland  or  marsh.  The  outcrop  at- 
tains but  a  slight  elevation,  and  its  rounded  contour  shows  abundant 
evidence  of  tlie  glacial  agencies  that  have  swept  over  it.  !Not  only 
strifle,  but  deep,  broad  furrows,  show  the  direction  of  movement  to 
have  been  S.  15°  to  20"*  W.  Bowlders  appear  in  great  force  upon  the 
protected  side  of  the  island,  and  doubtless  thickly  underlie  the  deep 
morass  in  that  direction,  as  they  appear  again  upon  the  hills  l)e- 
yond.  Directly  to  the  east,  in  sec.  34,  there  is  a  slight  exposure  near 
the  base  of  a  somewhat  elevated  north  and  south  ridge,  of  which  it 
doubtless  forms  the  nucleus,  if  not  the  chief  portion. 

Less  than  one  mile  north  of  these  outcrops,  the  quartzite  again  dis- 
covers itself  on  the  brow  and  west  flank  of  the  ridge  facing  Waterloo 
Creek.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  later  formation  overlies  the 
quartzite  between  this  and  the  two  preceding  outcrops,  and  so  the 
three  will  be  found  mapped  as  constituting  a  single  Archaean  area. 
A  short  distance  further  to  the  north  (N.  W.  qr.,  sec.  27),  the  quartz- 
ite rises  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh-like  lake,  constituting  Eocky  Island. 
It  may  be  characterized  as  a  low  dome  covered  with  unsymmetrical 
Toches  moutonees. 

About  two  miles  southeast,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  of 
a  marsh,  occurs  a  low  and  limited  outcrop  (sec.  35,  S.  E.  },  and  sec.  3G, 
S.  W.  i).  One  half  mile  to  the  northeast,  across  a  marsh,  there  occurs 
another  exposure,  similarly  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  a 
north  and  south  ridge,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  southwest, 
still  another  one  maybe  seen;  the  three  lying  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  and  separated  by  marshes.  They  are  rcgai'ded  as  being  project- 
ing knobs  of  a  common  area,  and  are  so  njapped.  Between  these  and 
the  three  outcrops  first  mentioned,  as  also  between  both  these  and 

I  See  note  on  the  Age  of  the  Metamorphic  Hocbi  of  Portland,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  hj 
B.  D.  Irving,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  Third  Series,  Vol  V,  p.  282. 
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Eocky  Island,  later  formations  intervene,  bo  that  they  mnst  be  regard- 
ed as  forming  three  distinct,  though  closely  associated,  surface  areas. 

The  first  mentioned  outlier  of  the  last  group  still  preserves  on  its 
exposed  surface  the  scorings  of  the  drift  forces,  there  being  two  sets, 
the  one  pointing  S.  33°  W.,  and  the  other  S.  56°  W. 

From  the  several  outliers  there  stretch  awav  to  the  south  westward 
trains  of  bowlders  of  quartzite,  which  gradually  spread  out  into  a  fan- 
like form,  the  fragments  meanwliile  becoming  more  rounded,  smaller, 
and  scattered.  I  have  traced  them  fifty  miles  distant  into  Illinois. 
A  figure  illustrating  these  facts  has  already  been  given.  Their  special 
significance  here  relates  to  the  question  whether  other  masses  of 
quartzite  protrude  through  the  Paleozoic  formations  in  this  region. 
If  so,  they  should  indicate  their  presence  by  erratics  in  the  drift. 
Bowlders,  in  limited  numbers,  reach  about  three  miles  east,  and  a 
somewhat  greater  distance  north  of  the  outcrops,  but  as  traced  in 
those  directions,  no  concentration  toward  a  point  of  origin  was  ob- 
served with  sufficient  definiteness  to  locate  their  source. 

The  discovery  of  a  train  in  the  town  of  Waterloo  led  to  more  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  abundance  of  angular  blocks  in  the  drift  led 
to  the  conviction  that  their  source  was  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Eev.  G.  S.  Hubbs,  the  actual 
outcrop  was  found.  Like  the  others,  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  on 
the  border  of  a  marsh.    The  exposure  is  small,  but  interesting. 

At  one  point  there  is  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  ripple  marks  running 

parallel  to  the  dip,  thus  demonstrating  the  true 
J>^_1__^        tilting  with  certainty.     This  was  found  to  be 
^  46i°  N.  E.,  the  strike  being  N.  45°  W. 

The  rock  of  all  these  outcrops  is  a  hard, 

BiFFLE-xABKED  oon^isR.  thoroughly  mctamorphoscd  red,  or  gray  quartz- 
Town  of  Waterloo.  jj-^^  Mctamorphic  conglomerates  occur  in  cer- 
tain portions.  In  others  there  is  a  foliated  material  of  talcose  appear- 
ance, yet  seldom  sufficient  to  give  the  rock  a  schistose  structure.  The 
gray  variety  of  quartzite  predominates,  especially  in  the  more  westerly 
outliers,  while  the  red  is  more  abundant  in  the  eastern. 

The  relations  of  these  quartzites  to  the  surrounding  formations  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  About  eighty  rods  south  of  the  outlier  in 
Waterloo,  the  lower  layers  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  reposing  upon 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  occur  at  the  same  level  as  the  quartzite,  with 
no  indication  of  disturbance.  The  accompanying  figure  will  render 
the  situation  clear. 

In  the  intermediate  space  are  bowlders  of  conglomerate,  the  peb- 
bles of  which  are  of  quartzite,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  out- 
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Hers,  while  the  matrix  is  of  white  sand  similar  to  tlrat  of  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone.  There  are  also  fragments  of  sandstone  contain- 
ing the  cylindrical  cavities  known  as  Scolithus.  A  single  bowlder 
was  also  found  uniting:  the  two.  I  have  found  Scholithus  tubes  in 
the  upper  transition  layers  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  as  there  is 
no  known  Potsdam  sandstone  along  the  line  of  drift  for  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  and  rarely  tlien,  in  contact  with  quartzite,  it  seems 
altogether  most  rational  to  conclude  that  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
was  laid  down  around  the  island  of  quartzite  from  which  the  pebbles 

Fio.  21. 


pROFiLS  Section  bhowino  tbi  RBLATtoRS  of  tbk  Watxbloo  Quabtxitb. 
1.  QusrUlte.    8.  St.  Peters  Sandstone.    8.  Trenton  Llaiestono. 

of  the  conglomerate  were  derived  by  beach  action,  and  that  the 
bowlders  in  question  were  derived  from  the  deposit  thus  formed.  The 
greater  fineness  of  the  rock,  which  is  a  matter  of  observation,  may 
account  for  the  preservation  of  the  Scolithus  tubes,  which  are  very 
rare  in  the  more  friable  portions.  Tliis  view  is  both  corroborated  and 
complicated  by  the  still  more  interesting  facts  observed  in  the  town  of 
Portland.  Opposite  Eock  Island  and  near  the  water's  edge,  we  find  a 
white  sandstone  bearing  abundant  well  preserved  Scolithus  tubes. 
Tliis  graduates  above  into  a  fine  conglomerate,  which  becomes  coarser 
and  coarser  until  at  a  height  of  48  feet,  where  it  adjoins  the  quartzite, 
it  consists  of  bowlders  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  imbedded  in 
finer  grades  of  conglomerate.  There  is  here  no  question  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  conglomerate,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Scolithus  to  it 
The  quartzite  rose  as  a  rocky  island  in  the  depositing  seas,  and  yield- 
ed its  material  to  the  beating  of  the  waves,  by  which  the  conglomerate 
was  formed. 

But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  a  peculiar  shaly,  arenaceous  rock  is  found  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion. One  variety  of  this  rock  is  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  in  Sec, 
3  of  the  town  of  Waterloo.  It  is  of  variegated,  reddish  as})ect  and 
irregular  texture,  and  closely  resembles  the  variegated  shales  of  the 
Mcndota  beds  of  the  Potsdam,  and  also  some  of  the  modified  forms  of 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  where  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  domes  of 
I^)wer  Magnesian  limestone,  subsequently  to  be  described.  It  has 
been  penetrated  at  several  points  in  the  vicinity  by  wells  which  in 
some  cHvses  reach  the  quartzite  underneath  it.  The  owners  of  the 
wells  usually  describe  it  as  a  red,  sandy  rock.    At  one  point  (middle 
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N.  line  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  35,  Portland),  a  rock  of  Bimilar 
nature,  but  of  light  buff  color,  was  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  18  feet, 
below  36  feet  of  drift,  when  quartzite  was  reached.  In  the  S.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  3,  town  of  Waterloo,  after  18  feet  of  drift,  41  feet  of  what 
was  described  as  a  rather  soft,  sandy  red  rock,  was  penetrated,  below 
which  a  hard  rock,  probably  quartzite,  was  found.  The  accompany- 
ing cut  shows  the  relations  of  this  rock  with  the  quartzite  and  con- 
glomerate. 

Fig.  22. 


I^oBTU  AND  South  Ssotion  thbouqh  Portland  Quabtzxtk. 
1.  Quartzite.    2.  CoDglomerate.    8.  Shaly  Sandrock. 

Figure  23  shows  the  horizon  which  the  quartzite  and  the  accompa- 
nying formations  occupy.  The  nearest  approach  of  the  Trenton  and 
St.  Peters,  in  their  normal  character,  is  about  two  miles. 

Fig.  23. 
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1.  Qaartzite.    2.  Shaly  Sandrock.    8.  Lower  Magnoslftn  Limestone.    4.  St.  Peters  Sandstone.    8. 

Trenton  Limestone. 

Without  assuming  demonstration,  it  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
all  the  facts,  and  freest  from  gratuitous  assumptions  to  refer  the 
conglomerates,  sandstones  and  shaly  sandrock  to  the  period  of  the 
St.  Peters,  and  they  will  be  found  so  mapped.^  It  is  to  be  remarked 
(1)  That  these  quartzites  were  originally  sandstones  and  conglomer- 
ates. (2)  That  they  were  metamorphosed  before  the  deposit  of  the 
neighboring  horizontal  rocks,  since  the  pebbles  included  in  the  latter 
are  metamorphic.  (3)  That  they  were  tilted  before  the  deposit  of 
horizontal  rocks,  as  shown  by  their  unconformability.  (4)  That  their 
upheaval  and  metamorphism  were  probably  synchronous  and  congen- 
ite.  (5)  That  extensive  erosion  took  place  before  they  were  com- 
pletely covered  and  protected,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  expose 

'  On  the  aooompanying  map  the  area  of  quartzite  in  Sec.  34  is  placed  one-third  miJe 
too  far  north. 
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in  great  thickness  their  truncated  edges  and  dip  at  a  high  angle  in  a 
common  direction  —  northeast.  (6)  That  there  was  a  vast  lapse  of 
time  in  which  the  erosion  might  take  place.  These  rocks  are  un- 
doubtedly a  portion  of  the  Baraboo  quartzite  series  which  has  been 
proven  to  be  pre-Potsdam,  and  since  the  Portland  and  Waterloo 
quartzites  rise  at  their  highest  points  into  the  Trenton  horizon,  there 
must  at  least  have  elapsed  time  enough  for  the  deposit  of  1,200  feet 
of  sandstone  and  limestone  before  thej  were  finally  covered  in  the 
Trenton  period. 
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There  rests  upon  the  very  irregular  surface  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks  above  described,  filling  up  its  depressions  and  for  the  most 
part  surmounting  its  hills  (over  the  area  so  occupied),  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive deposit  of  sandstone,  known  under  the  above  name.  That  it 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New  York,  as 
would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  name,  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
as  the  term  has  been  used  to  designate  this  formation  in  previous  re- 
ports upon  the  geology  of  the  state,  and  as  the  weight  of  evidence 
and  authority  favors  this  view,  the  name  Potsdam  sandstone  will  be 
used  without  further  qualification  in  this  report. 

The  vpper  surface  of  this  formation  is  essentially  uniform  and 
nearly  horizontal,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 
These  two  formations,  then,  the  limestone  above  and  the  Archaean 
rocks  below,  furnish  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  sandstone  may 
be  identified  and  its  position  and  thickness  determined.  Since  its 
upper  surface  is  nearly  uniform,  and  its  bed  very  irregular,  it 
necessarily  varies  greatly  in  thickness^  the  known  range  within 
the  state  being  from  zero  to  about  1,000  feet.  Within  our  district 
its  variation  in  thickness  is  known  to  be  but  little  short  of  this,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  extreme  thickness 
of  this  rock  may  much  exceed  that  which  has  been  observed.  This 
irregularity  in  thickness  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  any  cal- 
culations dependent  upon  the  depth  of  this  formation. 

General  Character,  The  rock  is  chiefly  composed  of  cemented 
grains  of  silicious  sand.  To  the  unassisted  eye,  these  grains  appear 
spherical,  but  upon  examination  under  the  microscope,  they  are  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  angular  and  irregular,  and  show  that  they  have 
been  formed  from  small  fragments,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
minute  crystals  of  quartz,  which  have  been  worn  by  friction  to  their 
present  form.  These  grains  vary  much  in  size  in  diflerent  localities, 
and  in  the  various  strata  of  the  formation. 
Wis.  Sub.— 17 
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In  general,  as  seen  in  outcrops  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  they  are 
neither  very  coarse  nor  very  fine,  but  range  through  the  medium 
varieties.  Near  the  base  of  the  formation  a  very  coarse  grained 
sandstone  occurs,  but  it  is  not  known  to  outerop  in  the  district.  In 
some  cases  these  grains  are  embedded  in  more  finely  comminuted 
silicious  powder,  doubtless  worn  from  the  grains  themselves,  so  that 
the  rock  possesses  considerable  compactness,  but  only  a  small  degree 
of  cohesive  power.  In  other  cases,  the  filling  between  the  grains  is  a 
clayey  material,  or  a  green  earth,  forming  an  argillaceous  sandstone, 
or  one  of  the  varieties  of  greensand. 

Still  again,  and  very  commonly,  the  grains  of  sand  are  firmly  ce- 
mented by  calcareous  or  ferruginous  matter.  In  many  cases  this  is 
not  so  much  a  filling  of  the  spaces  between  the  grains  as  it  is  a  coat- 
ing of  the  grains  themselves,  by  which  they  are  firmly  bound  to- 
gether.    It  is  this  variety  that  furnishes  the  most  serviceable  building 

material. 

As  a  result  of  these  facts,  the  formation  presents  several  varieties 
of  sandstone,  which  may  be  known  respectively  as  the  calcareous,  the 
non -calcareous,  the  argillaceous,  the  ferruginous,  and  the  green  sand. 
Sandstone  entirely  free  from  calcareous  matter  is  rare  in  this  forma- 
tion in  eastern  Wisconsin. 

Whether  we  examine  outcropping  ledges,  artificial  exposures,  or  the 
drillings  of  Artesian  wells,  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of  lime  is 
usually  indicated,  except  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  formation.  As 
has  been  before  remarked,  the  waters  issuing  from  this  formation 
usually  contain  a  small  percentage  of  lime  salts.  Whether  they  de- 
rive their  calcareous  burden  from  the  sandstone,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  sources  in  part  of  the  lime  in  it,  having  obtained  it  originally 
from  the  limestone  above  and  yielded  it  to  the  sandstone  in  passing 
through  it,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  some  cases,  but  a  portion  of 
the  lime  was  undoubtedly  deposited  at  the  same  time  with  the  sand. 

All  of  the  non-calcareous  sandstones^  observed  in  the  district 
under  consideration,  crumble  so  easily  as  to  be  of  little  industrial 
importance  except  as  a  source  of  sand,  and  as  they  form  a  sterile  soil, 
their  rarity  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  good  fortune. 

In  the  argillaceous  class,  the  clayey  material  sometimes  becomes 
so  abundant  as  to  render  the  rock  shaly,  and  in  some  cases  it  so  far 
predominates  that  the  rock  is  known  as  a  shale,  rather  than  a  sand- 
stone. These  argillaceous  layers  are  usually  impervious  to  water, 
and  demonstrate  their  utility  by  giving  origin  to  valuable  springs. 

There  are  two  classes  oj^ green  sand,  one,  which  consists  of  grains 
of  quartz  colored  by  some  substance  —  iron  in  those  cases  which  I 
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have  examined  —  the  other  and  much  more  prevalent,  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  ordinary  white  quartz  grains,  and  deep-green  grains 
of  glauconite,  or  a  closely  allied  mineral. 

Tfie  feTTuginou%  varieties  embrace  at  one  extreme,  those  in  which 
the  amount  of  iron  oxide  is  barely  sufficient  to  color  or  cement  the 
mass,  and  at  the  other,  those  in  which  it  becomes  so  great  as  to  justi- 
fy calling  the  mass  an  iron  ore.  Neither  of  these  classes  is  abun- 
dant in  this  portion  of  the  state,  though  important  features  in  other 
parts.  The  sandstone  of  this  region  is  usually  very  light  colored,  and 
nodules,  seams,  or  layers  of  iron,  though  present,  attain  to  no  signifi- 
cant development. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  great  mass  of  this  sandstone  is 
more  or  less  calcareous.  The  limy  portions  become  so  great  in  some 
layers  that  they  are  more  properly  limestones  than  sandstones.  The 
lime  in  this  case,  as  is  usual  in  this  state,  is  associated  with  mag- 
nesia, so  that  these  layers  become  really  arenaceous  dolomites.  In 
some  portions,  the  calcareous  matter,  instead  of  being  dissemina- 
ted through  the  rock,  forms  concretions,  by  binding  lumps  of  sand 
into  hard  spherical  masses,  giving  the  beds  a  nodular  structure. 

The  foregoing  general  statements  may  perhaps  suffice  to  indicate 
the  prevailing  chemical  and  molecular  nature,  and  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  this  formation.  More  specific  facts  will  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  local  sections  and  descriptions.  We  may  now  consider 
its  more  massive  characters.  Where  bedding  is  distinctly  marked 
the  layers  are  not  usually  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness. 
From  this  thickness  they  are  to  be  found  of  all  lower  dimensions  down 
to  layers  of  slate-like  thinness.  The  beds  show  oblique  lamination, 
ripple  marks,  and  other  evidences  of  shallow  water  deposit. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  heavy  deposits  of  drift,  exposures- of 
this  formation  in  eastern  Wisconsin  are  quite  unfrequent,  and  very 
limited  in  extent;  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  agriculturist, 
though  quite  the  reverse  for  the  geologist.  However,  by  diligent 
search  and  careful  collating  of  data,  it  appears  that  the  formation 
consists  of  six  subdivisions,  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  top: 

Sandstone  (Madison) 35  feet. 

Limestone,  shale  and  sandstone  (Mendota) 60 

Sandstone,  calcareous '. 155 

Bluish  shale,  calcareous, 80  " 

Sandstone,  sliurhtly  calcareous, 160  ** 

Very  coarse  sandstone,  non-calcareous, 280  " 

The  thicknesses  given  are  subject  to  considerable  variation.  As  a 
general  rule  they  grow  less  toward  the  northeast.    Where  the  total 
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thickness  of  the  formation  is  reduced  by  the  inequalities  of  its  Arch- 
aean bottom,  it  is  by  the  loss  of  the  lower  members  of  the  group  and 
not  by  the  thinning  of  all. 

/.  Madison  Sandstone.  This  name  has  been  assigned,  by  Prof. 
Irving,  to  the  uppermost  subdivision,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  capital,  where  it  is  extensively  used,  under  that  name,  as 
a  building  stone.  He  regards  this  as  a  member  of  the  Calciferous 
group  above,  rather  than  of  the  Potsdam,  in  respect  to  which,  howev- 
er, I  feel  compelled  to  diflfer  from  him,  for  reasons  given  below. 

At  its  more  typical  localities,  this  sandstone  is  a  rather  coarse 
grained,  thick  bedded,  compact,  but  soft,  slightly  calcareous,  light 
colored  sandstone.  It  is  best  shown  at  Lucas  Point,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Green  Lake,  a  few  miles  west  of  Kipon,  where,  however  it  is 
more  than  usually  fine-grained. 

At  this  point  it  is  horizontally  laminated,  and  marked  by  wavy 
lines  of  reddish  yellow  iron  stains,  though  these  are  probably  not  con- 
stant characters.  In  its  upper  portion,  immediately  beneath  the  low- 
er magnesian  limestone,  it  is  at  most  locations  coarse,  and  the  topmost 
layer  is  often  broken  up  and  mixed  with  calcareous  material,  giving  it 
a  coarsely  brecciated  structure.  This  layer,  or  its  equivalent,  usually 
marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  formation  with  distinctness,  though  more 
or  less  of  sand  mingles  with  the  lower  ledges  of  the  limestone  above. 

2.  Mendota  Litiiestone,  This  name  has  been  given  to  this  group  of 
strata,  by  Prof.  Irving,  from  its  occurrence  on  Lake  Mendota,  near 
Madison.  The  term  limestone  is  applicable,  however,  to  this  division 
in  eastern  Wisconsin,  only  in  a  qualified  sense.  It  consists  really  of  a 
group  of  alternating  strata  of  arenaceous  magnesian  limestone,  sandy 
calcareous  shales,  and  shaly  and  calcareous  sandstones.  The  lime- 
stones are  soft,  granular,  porous,  friable,  rather  thin  bedded,  buff 
colored,  and  frequently  contain  seams  of  greensand. 

They  resist  erosion  to  a  greater  degree  tlian  the  sandstones  above 
and  below,  and  so  sometimes  form  the  protecting  cap  of  terraces. 

The  shales  are  variegated  with  yellow,  red  and  purple.  Those  of  the 
latter  class  are  quite  characteristic,  though  something  very  similar 
occurs  at  a  few  exceptional  localities  in  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
The  purple  portion,  which  only  makes  up  a  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
rock,  consists  of  irregular  layers,  lumps  and  patches  mixed  with  reil- 
dish  and  yellowish  portions,  giving  the  whole  a  peculiar  mottled  ap- 
pearance. The  lighter  colored  shales  occur  intimately  associated  with 
these.  Both  classes  are  more  or  less  arenaceous  and  calcareous,  are 
soft  and  brittle,  easily  crushed,  and  readily  decomposed  under  the  ac- 
tion of  atmospheric  agencies. 
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Tfie  sandstones  are  of  two  kinds^  those  consisting  of  the  common 
white,  buff,  yellow  or  orange  qnartzose  sand,  with  more  or  less  of  cal- 
careous and  aluminous  admixture,  and  those  formed  by  a  mingling  of 
the  common  quartzose  sand  with  green  particles  of  glauconite,  and 
altered  forms  of  it,  producing  as  a  result  various  shades  of  gray,  yel- 
low, green  and  mottled  sandstones.  The  component  grains  frequently 
have  but  a  slight  cohesion,  so  that  the  mass  is  fittingly  termed  green 
sand. 

The  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  Mendota  group  are  scarcely  de- 
finable. It  graduates  above  into  the  Madison  sandstone,  so  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two,  and  below,  the  alternation 
of  calcareous  and  arenaceous  rock  make  it  equally  difficult  to  say 
where  the  series  ends. 

A  thickness  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  would  include  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  lime  rock,  while  about  sixty  feet  would  be  required  to 
cover  the  entire  alternating  series.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  by  in- 
specting the  local  sections  subsequently  given. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  objections  to  separating  this  from  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  series,  and  grouping  it  with  the  Lower  Magnesian 
series.  The  Jower  limit  of  the  Magnesian  limestone  is  in  this  region 
and  elsewhere  so  far  as  I  have  personally  observed,  well  defined,  al- 
though sandstone  mingles  with  the  formation  above  and  calcareous 
strata  extend  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  feet  below  into  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  Aside  from  other  objections,  there  seems  to  me  no  good 
reason  for  placing  the  dividing  horizon  at  any  other  point  than  that 
which  has  very  generally  been  recognized  by  geologists,  viz.:  at  the 
top  of  the  Madison  beds. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  central  Wisconsin  where  the 
Mendota  beds  develop  a  greater  thickness  and  purity  of  dolomitic 
character  as  well  as  greater  lithological  similarity  to  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian limestone,  they  have  heretofore  been  mistaken  for  that  forma- 
tion, and  something  of  confusion  introduced  into  the  geology  of  this 
horizon,  which  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  Mendota  beds  by  Prof. 
Irving  has  removed. 

The  paleoiUological  evidence  very  strongly  corroborates  the  view 
here  taken.  Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  discussion,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Mendota  beds  are  undoubtedly  the  eastern  equiv- 
alents of  Dr.  Owen's  Fifth  Trilobite  bed,  the  common  horizon  being 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotensis^  D, 
Pepin^nsiSy  Lingula  au^ora^  L,  mosia^  and  a  few  other  species  of  lim- 
ited horizontal  distribution.  The  primordial  aspect  of  this  fauna  is 
unquestionable.     Tlie  collections  of  this  season  have  shown  Lingula 
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viosia  to  be  associated  with  Lingulepis  jnnniforfnisj  which  is  con- 
sidered by  Owen  and  Hall  as  characterizing  the  lower  beds  of  the  Pots- 
dam, and  Dicellocephalvs  Pepinensia  was  found  with  Illwnvrus 
quadrettvSy  which  Prof.  Hall  refers  to  the  middle  Potsdam,  thus  show- 
ing specific  paleontological  bonds  with  the  lower  strata. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  case  of 
the  occurrence  of  any  of  these  species  in  the  Lower  Magncsian  lime- 
stone, as  limited  in  this  report,  there  being  ample  reasons  for  believ- 
ing  that  in  all  cases  where  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotensis  has  been 
doubtfully  referred  to  this  horizon,  the  specimens  really  belonged  to 
the  Mendota  or  other  intercalated  beds. 

7%^  lower  divisions,  constituting  the  main  body  of  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  present  but  very  few  exposures  in  this  region,  and  these  of 
very  limited  extent,  so  that  we  are  dependent  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
derived  from  Artesian  wells  for  positive  knowledge  of  their  nature. 
So  far  as  thus  indicated,  there  are  four  subdivisions. 

J.  That  which  lies  next  below  the  Mendota  beds  is  a  light  colored, 
fine  to  medium  grained  sandstone.  The  constituent  grains  are  chiefly 
quartz,  with  a  less  quantity  of  chert  and  a  few  limestone  and  granitic 
particles  in  some  portions.  It  is  slightly  calcareous,  even  where  the 
limestone  particles  are  not  observable. 

^.  The  next  division  consists  of  a  bluish  green  shale  of  highly  cal- 
careous nature,  containing  minute,  glistening,  mica-like  scales.  It 
was  not  seen  in  outcrop,  and  may  be  quite  local,  though  it  appears 
to  be  represented  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

J.  The  fifth  division  is  very  similar  in  nature  to  that  above  the  last, 
being  a  rather  fine  grained,  light  colored  quartzose  sandstone,  contain- 
ing occasionally  some  clay-like  calcareous  matter. 

6.  The  lowest  subdivision  is  a  very  coarse,  non-calcareous  sand- 
stone, composed  of  large  grains  of  transparent,  light  colored  quartz  of 
irregular  but  rounded  form. 

Organic  Remains.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fossils  found  in 
the  Potsdam  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  These,  and  all  subsequent 
identifications  in  this  report  were  made  by  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield, 
whose  eminent  qualifications  are  a  guaranty  of  their  correctness: 

Plants. 

Paleophycus.     Sp.  und. 

MoLLUscA.  —  Bbacuiopoda. 
Orthis  Pepina. 

Articulata.  —  Annelida. 
Tubes  of  scolithus? 
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Tkilobites. 

Conocephalites  diadematus,  H. 
Conocephalites  minor,  Shum. 
Conocephalites  Gibbsi,  n.  sp.^ 
Dicellocephalus  Misa,  H. 

This  is  probably  very  far  from  being  a  fair  representation  of  the 
actual  fauna,  but  the  meagerness  of  the  outcrops  in  this  region,  and 
the  fact  that  the  rock  is  very  rarely  quarried,  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  secure  a  full  collection. 

Method  of  Deposit,  That  this  sandstone  was  deposited  beneath 
the  ocean  is  shown  by  the  remaiitp  of  marine  life  found  in  it.  That 
the  water  was  comparatively  shallow  is  indicated  by  the  ripple  marks 
and  beach  structure  that  abound  in  the  formation.  Tlie  rounded  and 
yet  irregular  character  of  the  grains  of  sand  that  constitute  the  chief 
element  of  the  rock  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  originally  small, 
angular  grains  of  quartz  that  have  been  worn  by  friction  to  their, 
present  form.  The  fact  that  this  formation  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Archaean  rocks,  which  abound  in  quartz  in  the  form  of  irregular 
grains  and  crystals,  and  in  mica,  feldspar  and  other  minerals  found 
in  the  sandstone,  that  these  rocks  have  been  decomposed  and  eroded 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  that  they  were,  at  the  time  this  deposi- 
tion was  in  progress,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and  atmo- 
spheric influences,  make  it  certain  that  the  sandstone  was  derived 
from  these  older  rocks,  and  that  this  was  accomplished  by  the  same 
process  of  wear,  decay,  and  redeposit  that  is  in  action  at  the  present 
time,  producing  similar  accumulations  of  sand,  that  may  in  time  be- 
come hardened  to  rock.  The  clayey  material  was  doubtless  derived 
in  the  same  way  from  the  feldspar  and  other  aluminous  ingredients 
of  the  same  granitic  rocks,  but  tlie  calcareous  portion  was  doubtless 
chiefly  formed  through  the  agency  of  marine  life. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  grains  of  sand  is  entirely  fatal 
to  the  view  still  occasionally  advanced,  that  they  were  produced  by 
crystalization  from  solution,  as  they  neither  have  in  general  the  crys- 
talline nor  concretionary  form,  nor  one  that  would  naturally  be  de- 
rived from  either  of  these  by  friction,  if  indeed  friction  were  suppos- 
able  under  that  theory. 

Extent.     It  has  heretofore  been  remarked  that  the  Potsdam  sand- 

*  The  names  of  new  species  given  in  this  volume  are  from  the  manuscript  of  Prof. 
Whitfield,  which  wiD  be  pubHshecI  at  an  early  day.  They  are  here  introduced  for  the 
obvious  value  they  will  give  the  report  when  the  descriptions  shall  be  publislied,  and 
with  no  reference  to  any  claim  to  priority  of  publication. 
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stone  in  Wisconsin  has  the  general  form  of  a  crescent.  We  have  the 
right  or  eastern  horn  of  this  crescent  under  consideration.  It  enters 
the  district  obliquely  from  the  southwest,  and  occupies  the  western 
margin  of  Green  Lake,  Winnebago  and  Outagamie  counties,  from 
whence  it  extends  to  the  northeastward,  passing  into  Michigan  across 
the  upper  great  bend  in  the  Menomonee  river.  It  is  much  narrower 
in  this  than  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  averaging  only  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width.  The  formations  in  this  part  of  the 
state  have  a  rudely  zigzag  or  stair-like  outline,  in  which  this  sand- 
stone participates.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  its  upper  limit  or 
eastern  boundary,  where  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone. Its  lower  limit  cannot  be  mapped  with  equal  precision,  owing 
to  the  unevenness  of  the  underlying  formation  and  the  ever  present 
obscuring- drift  accumulations.  Beyond  the  limits  marked  on  the 
maps,  where  detailed  investigations  have  not  yet  been  made,  isolated 
patches  will  doubtless  be  found  resting  upon  the  Archaean  rocks. 

A  more  clear  and  accurate  view  of  the  surface  extent  and  location 
of  this  rock  than  it  is  possible  to  convey  by  verbal  description,  may 
be  obtained  by  consulting  the  accompanying  maps,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  respectfully  invited. 

The  formation  dips  to  the  east,  and  passes  under  all  the  formations 
lying  in  that  direction,  as  shown  in  the  sections  on  the  accompanying 
maps,  and  in  this  volume  under  the  head  of  Artesian  Wells,  so  that 
it  underlies  at  varying  but  ascertainable  depths  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

SECTIONS  AND  LOCAL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

The  township  of  Kin jj^ton  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Green  Lake  coonty,  being  the 
most  southerly  town  in  the  district  under  consideration  that  is  occupied  to  any  extent 
by  this  formation  may  serve  us  as  a  suitable  point  whence  to  proceed  nortliward  in  sketch- 
ing such  local  developments  of  this  formation  as  may  seem  to  demand  notice,  the  more 
fittingly  so  because  it  presents  several  prominent  elevations  that  expose  tibe  formation. 
The  most  satisfactory  of  these  ia  Bartholomew's  Bluff,  in  eec  15,  S.  hf  of  N.  E.  qr.,  T. 
14,  R.  11  E.  This  hill  is  conspicuously  terraced,  the  lower  shelf  being  capped  by  the 
Mendota  beds  and  the  upper  by  the  more  enduring  Lower  Magnesian  Umestone.  The 
sandstones  that  form  the  rest  of  the  hill,  being  soft,  have  been  more  affected  by  erod- 
ing agencies,  leaving  Umestone-capped  benches  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  figm«. 

The  following  is  the  section  exposed  at  this  point,  in  descending  order: 

1.  Bluish-gray,  thick  bedded,  sub-crystalline,  slightly  silicious  dolomite,  uneven  tex* 
ture,  granular  in  part,  compact  in  part,  and  approaching  a  brecciated  structure  in  por- 
tions, weathering  to  a  rough  ragged  aspect;  fossils  anient  or  very  rare;  the  bottom  lay- 
ers of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  not  completely  exposed  but  probably  about  20 
feet  in  thickness. 

2.  Slope  of  the  terrace,  concealed  by  debris;  known  to  be  occupied  in  part  at  least  by 
a  yellowish  quartzose  sandstone,  with  slight  calcanK)us  cement.    It  is  probable,  from  ob- 
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serrations  elsewhere,  that  the  whole  slope  is  underlaid  by  the  Madison  sandstone.   Thick- 
ness 30  feet. 
3   Rotten  calcareous  chipstone,  occupying  the  surface  of  the  lower  terrace,  derived  by 

disintegration  from  a  rock  similar  in  char^ 
acter  to  the  stratum  below.  Thickness  3 
iee&. 

4.  light  buff,  thin  bedded,  impure,  gran- 
tdar,  porous,  soft,  easily  fractured  magne- 
sian  limestone,  marked  with  fucoidal  impres- 
sions and  interlaid  with  thin  seams  of  green 
sand.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
component  grains  appear  very  angular  and 
in  the  dry  state  mostly  opaque.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  add,  part  are  dissolved  with  efferves- 
cence, leaving  many  transparent  angular 
particles  insoluble  in  warm  acid.  Used  for 
building  purposes.    Thickness  8  feet. 

5.  Unexposed,  4  feet. 

6.  Greenish  and  grayish,  scarcely  cohe- 
rent sandstone,  composed  of  white  or  light 
colored  grains  of  quartzose  sand  and  green 
grains  of  glauconite.    Thickness  6  feet. 

7.  Calcareous,  banded  and  mottled  white 
and  orange,  coarse  granular,  sandrock,  part- 
ly formed  of  quartz  grains  and  partly  of 
small  ciystals  of  dolomite.  Thickness,  b}4 
inches. 

8.  Soft,  white,  very  friable,  quartasose  sandstone.    Thickness,  2  feet  and  5  inches. 

9.  Calcareous  layer  of  mottled,  greenish  and  orange  color,  coarse  granular,  uneven 
texture  and  medium  hardness,  graduating  into  the  green  sand  below.  Thickness,  9 
inches. 

10.  Green  sand  of  deep  color,  speckled  with  reddish  iron  stains,  very  friable,  gradu- 
ating into  the  layer  above.    Thickness,  21  inches. 

11.  Porous,  granular,  crystalline  dolomitic  layers,  marked  by  nodules  of  hematito. 
One  layer  is  7^  inches  thick,  and  firm  and  excellent  for  building  purposes.  The  layers 
are  separated  by  thin  seams  of  green  sand.    Thickness,  3  feet  and  6  inches. 

12.  Greenish  white  sandstone  containing  spherical  concretions  and  Scolithus  tubes. 
The  walls  of  the  tubes  are  usually  cemented  with  iron  oxide  and  the  fossil  stands  out 
beautifully  on  the  weathered  surfoces.    Thickness,  6  feet. 

13.  Orange  yellow,  calcareous  sand  rock,  containing  crystals  of  calcite.  Thickness, 
13  inches. 

14.  Sandstone,  containing  spherical  concretions.    Thickness,  4  feet. 

15.  Orange  yellow,  calcareous  rock,  as  above.    Thickness,  1  foot. 

16.  Dirty  greenish  white  sandstone,  full  of  the  spherical  concretions  and  blotched 
with  iron  stains.    Thickness,  3  feet. 

17.  Orange  yellow,  calcareous  rock,  with  calcite  crystals  imbedded.  Thickness  15 
inches. 

18.  White  friable  sandstone,  the  upper  foot  filled  with  concretions,  the  lower  three 
and  one-half  with  Scolithus.    Thickness,  4  feet  and  6  inches. 

19.  A  layer  consisting  of  quartzose  sand  cemented  by  calcareous  material,  containing 
calcite  crystals,  and  marked  with  hmonite.    Thickness,  8  inches. 

20.  Sandstone  filled  with  concretions.    Thickness,  8  inches. 
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21.  Soft,  biable,  diitf  )reIIowI«h  Bondstone  of  Tei7  uufonn  medium  gnin.  "Hulk- 
neee,  6  ieei. 

The  concretjon*  above  referred  to  ore  globulu  aggtegatifaa  of  quartz  nnd  cemented 
by  calcareous  material,  in  size  and  form,  i«eembliug  a  boy's  maiblee.  Tb^  are  fre- 
quently attached  to  each  other,  prodntung  odd  and  &uta£tic  fomu. 

On  Ht.  Harla,  two  and  a  half  niilea  Bouthwest,  the  main  exposure  >e  the  Loirer  Jtag- 
nedau  limestone,  but  at  the  base  of  it,  at  wme  pointa,  sandstone  is  eipoaed  and  ooo- 
tehiB  ScoUthus  tubes  wittun  two  and  a  half  feet  of  the  limestone  above.  On  lite  owteni 
■lope  of  the  bill  the  calcareous  shales  of  the  Mendota  horizon  majr  be  seen. 

Near  the  center  of  leeiion  2i  of  the  same  town  the  gulley  of  the  road  exposes  imper- 
fectly a  condderable  portion  of  t^e  Hendota  formation,  which  is  here  m<»«  shaly  than 
at  Bartholomew's  Bluff  and  does  not  expose  any  firm  thick  layers  of  limestone,  the  sec- 
tion being  composed  chiefly  of  shales  and  sandstones,  as  follows : 

1.  Coarse  yellow  oystalline  limestone,  graduating  into  sandstone.    1  foot. 

2.  Qieen  and  orange  sandstone  with  calcareous  matter  in  soamn  and  nggn>gationt. 
2  feet. 

3.  Green  calcareous  sandstone.    6  inches. 

4.  Orange  sandstone,  1  foot. 

5.  Slope,  covered,  about  'A  feet. 

6.  Whitish  sandstone  containing  Scolithus,  3  feet,  3  inches. 

7.  Orange  calcareous  sandstsone,  8  inches. 

8.  Yellow  sandsbme  containing  spherical  concxetlons,  1  foot. 

9.  Calcareous  sandstone,  1  foot. 

Farther  south  the  section  is  extended  upward  about  3C  feet,  by  aneroid  measurement, 
and  consists  of  arenaceous  and  calcareous  shales,  interstratified  with  and  graduating  into 
green  tandstAne,  and,  more,  rarely,  into  gray  sandstone.  Some  of  the  sbalee  appear 
highly  argillaceous,  and  some  neiir  the  middle  pass  into  an  impure  limestone.  An  ad- 
jacent hill  is  capped  with  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  to  whose  enduring  character  it 


Less  than  a  mile  west  of  this,  Bow's  Hill,  likewise  indebted  to  a  protecting  c^  of 
IiOwer  Magnesian  limestone  for  its  origin,  presents  along  its  slopes  partial  exposuren  of 
the  fi»matdon  under  discussion.  At  this  pomt,  red  and  purple  shales  are  found,  asaod- 
atnd  with  the  Tarious  Tarieties  of  rock  deecritwd  at  the  previous  localities.  ThcK  red 
and  purple  shales  have  already  been  described  as  a  chaiacteristic  <^  the  Hendota  group. 
but  as  shown  by  tJie  previous  sections,  Uiey  are  not  always  present.  These  shales  are 
well  shown  in  the  town  of  Dayton,  Sec.  27,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  in  a  little  quany 
along  the  brook  not  tar  from  the  road. 

Fia.  25. 


PrnlllH  t^ 
VcndoU  be 
aod  («)  Tni 

They  ace  again  seen  on  the  shores  of  Gr«en  Lake,  toward  its  western  eitrcmity.  (>n 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  they  occur  as  a  low  exposure  at  the  water's  edge,  coreifnl  by 
drift.  Un  the  opposite  side,  north  of  Norwegian  Bay,  there  is  a  more  condderabte  dis- 
play of  Mcndota  strata.    The  cliff  has  a  protecting  cap  of  Lower  Magneaian  limeslOM, 
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from  which  descends  a  steep  slope  covered  with  debns  that  doubtless  conceals  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone,  below  which  there  comes  in  a  series  of  impure  limestone  layers.  These 
are  thin  bedded,  inclined  to  be  shelly,  of  earthy  fracture,  soft  and  quite  argillaceous,  the 
aluminous  material  forming  shaly  partings.  Below  this  follow  a  group  of  arenaceous 
shales  and  shaly  sandstones,  chiefly  of  greenish  and  purple  casts,  whose  structure  is 
somewhat  changeable  as  traced  horizontally.  Obhque  lamination  is  most  beautifully 
shown  in  some  portions.  Underlying  these  are  heavy  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone,  of 
yellowish  color,  and  rather  uniform,  firm  texture,  below  which  lie  purple,  iron-stained 
arenaceous  shales,  succeeded  by  calcareous  sandstone  similar  to  that  above.  The  expos* 
ure  reveals  a  low  axis,  the  strata  dipping  both  east  and  west  from  its  center. 

Sugar  Loqf,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  discovers  essentially  simiJarabaAa.  6vr- 
moonted  by  like  Lower  Magnesian  ledges,  its  taloB-oovered  slope  of  60  feet  is  succeeded 
by  alternating  layers  of  ^e  Mendota  group. 

Limited  outcrops  of  the  Potsdam  strata  occur  at  several  points  in  Green  Lake  county, 
which  cannot  here  be  6x>ecially  described  for  want  of  space,  but  which  the  accompany- 
ing maps  will  enable  any  one  to  identify,  who  may  desire  to  do  so. 

At  Berlin,  a/^acent  to  the  porphyritic  ledges,  a  coarse  silicious  sandstone  occurs,  con- 
taining, imbedded  in  it,  fragments  of  the  porphyrite,  often  of  large  size.  These  frag- 
ments arc  sometimes  well  worn  and  rounded,  but  oftener  angular.  Fortunately  these 
beds  are  also  fossilifefous,  and  the  following  species  have  been  identified  from  the  col- 
lection made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  King:  Paleophycus^  Sp,  und.j  Orthis  Pepina,  Seolithus,  Con- 
ocephalites  diademaius,  C,,. minor t  C,  Gibfm,  n.  sp.,  Dicellocephalus  Misa.  These  show 
that  this  sandstone,  conglomerate  and  breccia,  is  of  the  Potsdam  age.  The  position  at 
which  these  occur  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  would  indicate  that  these  beds  belong 
to  the  middle  portion  of  the  formation,  though  the  elevation  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  which  occurs  a  little  to  the  east,  is  such  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  it  belongs  to  a  higher  horizon. 

The  conglomerate  and  breccia  were  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  beating  of  the  waves 
against  the  adjoining  porphyrite  cliffs,  which  formed  a  rocky  island  in  the  ancient  ocean. 

From  this  point  northward  the  Potsdam  beds  are  almost  wholly  concealed  by  dnft, 
except  as  a  few  feet  are  exposed  here  and  there  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
ledges,  that  mark  the  western  limit  of  that  formation.  Such  exposures  occur  in  the 
towns  of  Winchester,  Caledonid,  Mukwa,  Hortonia,  Ellington,  Cicero,  Shawano  and 
Gillette,  but  nowhere  is  more  than  a  few  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  shown. 

Near  the  **  Big  Bend  "  of  the  Oconto  river,  the  blufis  on  the  south  side  are  crowned 
with  impure  limestone  very  meagerly  exposed,  below  which  the  Potsdam  sandstone  oc- 
casionally shows  itself.  About  two  miles  below  the  bridge,  the  "  Flat  Rock  *'  is  formed 
by  beds  of  quartzose  sandstone,  stretching  across  the  river  and  forming  gentle  rapids. 
The  rock  is  grayish  white,  mottled  with  yellow,  and  composed  of  well  rounded  grains  of 
transparent  quartz  of  varying  size,  cemented  with  a  KtUe  calcareous  matter.  The  beds 
dip  gently  to  the  southeast.  The  face  of  the  layers,  as  they  cross  the  river,  is  pitted  with 
**  pot  holes  "  not  often  exceeding  the  size  of  the  homely  utensU  that  (ifives  them  a  name, 
in  some  of  which  the  gravel  is  still  eddying  about,  continuing  the  process  of  formation. 

At  Little  Falls  on  the  Peshtigo  river,  a  lower  portion  of  the  formation  is  presented, 
consiAting  of  white  friable  sandstone,  composed  of  nearly  uniform,  well  rounded  grains 
of  quartz,  with  very  little  cementing  material.  The  upper  beds  are  thick  and  massive; 
below  these,  the  layers  are  thinner  and  softer,  beneath  which  again  are  thicker  beds. 
The  foils  owe  their  origin  to  this  irregularity. 

Several  miles  down  the  river  in  Sec.  12,  T.  31,  R.  20  E.,  there  is  a  low  exposure  con- 
taining Scolithus  tubes,  and  representing  a  higher  horizon. 

The  formation  barely  demonstrates  its  presence  where  it  crosses  the  Menomonee  river 
into  Michigan. 
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LOWER  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Beposing  upon  the  upper  face  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  lies  a 
group  of  silicious  dolomitic  beds,  to  which  the  terra  Lower  Magne- 
sian  limestone  was  applied  by  Dr.  Owen,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Galena  and  Xiagara  dolomites,  which  constituted  his  Upper  Mag- 
nesian  limestone.  The  former  name  has  very  properly  been  retained, 
while  the  latter,  for  good  reasons,  has  been  discarded.  The  terra  Cal- 
ciferous  sandrock,  applied  to  the  near  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Magne> 
sian  limestone  at  the  east,  is  not  admissible  in  this  state,  from  the 
lithological  nature  of  the  rock. 

General  Chardcter.  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  magnesian  lime- 
stone or  dolomite,  sufficiently  pure  to  bum  to  a  serviceable  quicklime 
in  its  lower,  middle  and  upper  portions,  though  not  in  each  layer  of 
these  subdivisions.  The  chief  impurities  are  quartz,  clay,  iron  and 
greensand. 

The  dolomite  occurs  in  the  earthy,  the  granular  crystalline,  and  the 
cryptocrystalline  forms.  The  second  is  the  more  prevalent  form. 
Even  when  the  rock  has  a  decided  earthy  aspect  and  fracture,  exami- 
nation with  a  lens  often  shows  a  large  element  of  crystalline  grains, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  cases  where  the  crystals  seem 
to  have  completely  blended  with  each  other,  concealing  themselves  in 
the  common  mass,  the  crystalline  facets  are  apt,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, to  be  more  or  less  discernible,  so  that,  except  where  the  rock  is 
silicious,  the  cryptocrystalline  form  is  not  comraon.  In  sorae  por- 
tions the  mass  of  the  rock  is  formed  almost  exclusively  of  small  crys- 
tals of  dolomite,  rather  loosely  aggregated,  leaving  minute,  angular 
spaces  between  the  crystalline  grains,  forming  a  very  pronounced 
granular  rock.  There  are  occasional  evidences  of  what  is  probably 
the  common  fact,  that  this  crystalline  structure  was  assumed  after 
the  deposition  of  the  beds,  and  it  may  have  been  synchronous  with 
their  dolomization.  The  silicious  material  is  present  in  four  princi- 
pal forms:  that  of  dissemination  through  the  mass  of  the  limestone, 
of  concentration  in  nodules  of  chert  or  flint,  of  aggregations  of  quartz 
crystals,  and  of  scattered  grains  of  quartzose  sand. 

The  amount  of  ailica  disseminated  through  the  rock  is  less  than,  I 
think,  is  commonly  supposed,  which  is  likewise  true  of  the  quartzose 
sand.  The  granular  character  of  the  rock  causes  it  to  weather  to  a 
harsh  sand-like  surface,  which  appears  more  silicious  than  it  really  is. 
Judging  from  the  analyses  made,  the  silicious  ingredient  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten  per  cent.,  and  occasionally  falls  below  two. 

The  chertj  of  which  the  quantity,  on  the  whole,  is  large,  is  not  con 
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# 
fiucd  to  any  one  horizon,  though  most  abundant  in  the  middle  por- 
tion.    Its  distribution  is  irregular,  though  the  nodules  are  frequently 
arranged  in  layers  along  the  bedding  planes  of  the  limestone. 

The  more  distinctly  crystalline  quartz  forms,  in  some  portions  of 
the  deposit,  multitudes  of  little  clusters,  completely  filling  small  cav- 
ities in  the  rock  mass,  and  in  other  portions,  where  the  cavities  are 
larger,  the  crystals  only  form  a  lining,  producing  drusy  little  grottoes, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  The  quartz  is  most  frequently 
transparent  or  opalescent,  but  it  is  sometimes  red,  brown,  or  rose 
colored.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  grounded  on  a  chalcedonic  base, 
forming  a  beautiful  combination. 

The  quartzoae  sand  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of  the  junc- 
tion with  the  sandstone  below  and  above,  and  to  a  subcentral  band  of 
shale,  subsequently  described.  A  portion  of  the  oolitic  grains  Lave  a 
silicious  core. 

Argillaceous  material  is  not  abundant  in  the  formation,  except  in 
shaly  bands,  whei'e  it  sometimes  constitutes  as  much  as  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  six  per  cent,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  rock  is  notably  ar- 
gillaceous. Neither  is  the  amount  of  iron  conspicuous,  though  its 
compounds  sometimes  reach  four  or  five  per  cent.  The  rock  seldom 
appears  ferruginous. 

In  addition  to  these  chemical  and  crystalline  characters,  the  oolitic 
stmctiire  distinguishes  some  portions.  In  most  cases,  the  spherules 
difler  but  little  in  size  from  those  of  the  roe  of  our  common  fish, 
which  they  so  much  resemble,  but  some,  as  those  at  Oconto  Falls, 
reach  a  much  larger  size.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  oolitic  struc- 
ture is  confined  to  essentially  the  same  horizon  with  the  sand  above 
mentioned.  A  portion  of  the  spherules  are  simply  grains  of  saudj 
coated  with  concentric  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Passing  from  these  to  the  more  massive  features^  the  rock  presents 
a  very  irregular  structure,  owing  to  unevenness  of  hardness  and  com- 
position, and  inequality  of  deposition.  The  effect  of  weathering  is  to 
exaggerate  this,  and  hence  outliers  of  this  formation  present  a  very 
rough  and  often  grotesque  exterior.  A  portion  of  the  rock  is  brecci- 
ated,  having  been  apparently  once  broken  up  by  the  waves,  and  in 
some  cases  somewhat  rounded  by  rolling,  and  afterwards  recemented 
by  material  similar  to  the  fragments  themselves.  These  layers  add 
to  the  coarse  aspect  of  the  rock.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bedding  is 
often  very  irregular,  and  sometimes  obscure,  and  the  beds  not  unfre- 
quently  undergo  change  when  traced  horizontally.  The  color  of  the 
weathered  and  leached  portions  is  a  dirty  white,  gray,  or  very  light 
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buff  On  the  interior,  the  rock  often  has  a  greenish  bine  or  gray 
cast.  Some  of  the  thinner  beds  and  shaly  layers  are  variegated  with 
red  and  purple.  From  the  ease  with  which  the  sandstone  below  is 
eroded,  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation  is  often  left  projecting  in 
mural  cliffs,  or  forming  a  protecting  crown  for  some  isolated  hill, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  such  defensive  covering.  The  strata  dip 
to  the  eastward,  and  are  soon  lost  beneath  the  later  formations,  by 
penetrating  which  the  formation  may  be  reached  at  continually  in- 
creasing depths,  as  we  go  eastward. 

The  floor  of  the  formation^  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  is  essen- 
tially plane,  but  the  upper  surface  is  highly  undulating  or  billowy, 
for  the  latter  term  very  accurately  pictures  to  the  mind  its  remarka- 
ble nature.  The  billows  of  this  petrous  sea  vary  in  height,  from  a 
gentle  swell  to  elliptical  domes  rising  one  hundred  feet  above  their 
bases,  while  their  length  ranges  from  a  few  rods  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more,  and  their  width,  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  length.  The 
regularity  of  outline  here  indicated  is  a  frequent  and  typical,  but  not  uni- 
versal, fact.  The  slope  of  the  sides  varies  from  30°  downwards.  The 
axes  of  these  domes  lie  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  much 
more  commonly  than  otherwise. 


Fia.  26. 
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East  aitd  Wbst  Sacnoir  ksab  Ripon. 
1.  Lower  Magnesian  llmestono.    8.  St  Peten  sandBtone.   8.  Trenton  limestone. 

The  superficial  strata  of  these  rock-billows  dtp  in  every  direction 
from  the  center,  most  rapidly  at  the  sides,  and  less  so  at  the  extremi- 
ties; or,  in  other  words,  they  are  essentially  concentric  with  the  sur 
face. 

These  statements  are  made  with  reference  to  the  original  condition 
of  the  mounds  before  erosion.  There  are  satisfactory  evidences  that 
during  the  deposit  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  upon  this  unequal  sur- 
face, the  exterior  of  these  prominences  was  somewhat  eroded,  and  in 
the  removal  of  the  latter  formation  by  the  elements  and  the  drift 
forces,  resulting  in  their  present  exposure,  they  were  still  further  acte<l 
upon. 

The  eastern  and  northeastern  extremities  suffered  considerable  abra- 
sion from  the  latter  cause.  But  neither  of  these  agencies  modified, 
except  superficially,  the  form  of  these  prominences,  while  they  servetl 
to  demonstrate  more  satisfactorily  the  qunquaversal  character  of  the 
dip. 
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Unfortunately,  little  is  positively  known  to  me  concerning  their  in- 
terior. The  deeper  strata  observed  were  of  very  irregular  character, 
being  either  brecciated  or  showing  a  tendency  to  a  rude  concretionary 
grouping  of  material  into  irregular  lump-like  enlargements  of  the  lay- 
ers. In  a  very  few  instances,  supposed  to  belong  to  this  class,  nota- 
bly an  outlier  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Markesan,  the  whole 
of  the  rock  exposed  is  a  thoroughly  brecciated  mass,  with  obscure  or 
absent  bedding  lines.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  remnant  of  a  larger 
iua88  that  formed  the  nucleus  over  which  the  sloping  strata  were  de- 
posited, for  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  deposition  and  not  of  upheaval. 

Pig.  27. 


SsoTioN  (north  of  Stllee)  SBOwnro  ths  Rxi.atioxs  or  thb  St.  rETXiu  Sandbtonb  and  Lower 

Maonshian  LmxeToxB. 

Organic  Eemaina,  These  are  very  meager.  Fucoidal  remains, 
Salterella(?),  an  undetermined  species  of  Stromatoporjt;  Ophileta  uni- 
angulata,  two  undetermined  species  of  Trilobites,  doubtfully  referred 
to  the  genus  Barthyurus,  embrace  those  found  in  this  region. 

Area.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  area 
forms  a  rude  crescent,  the  eastern  limb  of  which  enters  the  district 
under  consideration  in  Green  Lake  county,  and  extends  thence  to  the 
Menomonee  river.  The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  forms  a  serrated 
band  or  a  fringe  on  the  convex  edge  of  this  crescent,  averaging  about 
seven  miles  in  breadth.  It  barely  enters  the  district  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  counties  of  Jeflferson  and  Dodge,  but  invades  Green 
Lake  county  with  its  full  width,  and  thence  passes  diagonally  on- 
ward to  the  northeast,  through  Winnebago,  Outagamie,  Shawano, 
and  Oconto  counties,  as  exhibited  on  the  accompanying  maps. 

Thickness.  Owing  to  the  uneven  surface,  the  thickness  variew 
greatly.  The  observed  extremes  in  this  region  are  62  feet  and  141 
feet.  Calculations  based  on  dip  give  very  similar  results,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  thickness  sometimes  exceeds  these  limits. 

Local  Descriptions.  Tlie  most  southerly  point  at  which  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone appears  within  the  eajstem  district,  is  at  Waterloo,  in  Jefferson  comity.  Along 
the  stream  below  the  lower  bridge,  at  the  village,  a  low  ledge  presents  its  rough,  weath- 
ered face  to  view.  It  consists  of  a  coarse,  cherty,  buff,  silicious  dolomite,  in  medium 
beds  of  rough,  uneven  texture,  owing  in  part  to  irregular  cavities  and  granular  porous 
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spots,  and  in  part  to  the  presence  of  nodules  of  chert.  This  inequality  of  structure  is 
exaggerated  by  the  effects  of  long  weathering,  giving  the  surface  a  very  ragged  aspect. 
The  exterior  of  the  chert  is  usually  white  and  rather  soft,  while  the  interior  is  dark  or 
reddish,  hard,  translucent  and  flint-like.  The  outcrop  represents  the  upper  portion  of 
the  formation. 

TTiis  limestone  next  appears  to  the  north,  within  our  district,  on  the  Crawfish  river,  tvo 
miles  below  Columbus,  in  a  low  exposure  in  the  banks  of  the  stream,  similar  to  the 
above.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  from  this,  near  the  center  of  the  S.  E.  if 
sec.  19,  town  of  Elba,  a  quany  exposes  the  following  section  of  impure  magnesian  lime- 
stone: 

1.  A  brecciated  stratum,  composed  of  small,  compact,  dark  gray  fragments  between 
which  are  numerous  irregular  spaces  filled  with  white  pulverulent  material.  Thickness, 
2  feet. 

2.  Beds  more  homogeneous  than  the  above,  yet  porous  in  parts  and  compact  in  oth- 
ers, containing  nodules  of  chert.    Thickness,  4.6  feet. 

3.  A  very  highly  brecciated  layer,  formed  of  compact,  dark  colored  dolomitic  frag- 
ments, covered  with  black  dendritic  crystals,  and  full  of  small,  irregular  oystal  lined  cav- 
ities.   Thickness,  1.45  feet. 

4.  A  stratmn  of  very  uneven  texture  and  composition,  containing  silicious  nodules. 
Thickness,  5.7  feet. 

5.  A  single  thick-bedded,  porous,  moderately  soft  dolomitic  layer  of  uneven  texture. 
Thickness,  2.3  feet. 

6.  A  band  of  rather  thin  sheets  of  irregular  arrangement,  inclosing  large,  coarse,  nod- 
ular masses  of  breccia-like  rock,  hard,  compact,  cherty,  red  stained,  some  portions  ap- 
parently silicious,  some  nearly  pure  dolomite.    Thickness,  4.35  feet. 

7.  Thick,  uniform  bed  of  moderately  hard,  compact  texture,  the  upper  portion 
mailed  with  greenish  silicious  sand,  iron  stained.  Thickness,  2 .  75  feet.  Total,  21 .  15  feet 

North  of  this,  in  Dodge  county,  this  formation  shows  an  occasional  limited  exposure, 
similar  to  the  preceding. 

In  Green  Lake  County  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Lower  Magnesian 
strata  crown  several  of  the  prominent  hills.  These  are  the  lower  layers  of  the  forma- 
tion, and  constitute  the  small  patches  lymg  west  of  the  serrated  edge  of  the  main  body 
of  the  formation,  as  represented  on  the  accompanying  maps. 

The  extensive  prairies  of  Manchester  and  Dayton  townships  are  underlaid  by  this 
rock,  while  those  to  the  eastward  repose  on  the  Trenton  and  Galena  limestones.  It  is 
in  this  county  that  we  first  find  a  clear  demonstration  of  what  constitutes  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  viz. :  the  undulatoiy  nature  of  the 
upper  face  of  the  formation  already  mentioned.  North  of  Lake  Maria,  in  the  town  of 
Mackford,  are  several  conical  mounds,  partially  covered  with  earth,  which  rise  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  which  occurs  a  few  rods  to  the  east, 
while  in  the  town  south,  at  least  2^3  feet  of  sandstone  intervene,  and  in  the  town  nortli, 
at  least  82  feet,  and  near  Ripon,  over  100  feet.  So  far  as  exposed,  the  strata  forming  the 
mounds  dip  away  from  the  center.    But  we  need  not  linger  upon  so  poor  an  exposure. 

In  the  S,  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  7  of  the  same  town  is  a  conical  lull  surmounted  by  a  turret 
of  massive  breccia,  which  needs  to  be  noted  in  this  connection,  though  there  is  nothing 
except  its  elevated  position  to  show  that  it  indicates  any  irregularity  in  the  surface  of 
the  formation.  But  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  15  of  the  same  town,  at  the  point  whei« 
the  road  crosses  a  small  stream,  there  is  a  most  satisfactory  demonstration  of  this  in  the 
rise  of  an  arch  of  Lower  Magnesian  strata  into  actual  contact  with  the  Trenton  Umc 
stonCf  causing  the  thinning  out  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  to  absolute  zero.  This  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  accompanying  figure. 

The  layers  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  at  this  point,  especially  as  seen  down  the  stream 
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ft  few  roda,  conmat  of  Wo  claases,  tliin  undulatiiig  beda  and  thick  brecdatsd  ones;  the 
two  alternating,  in  a  measure,  with  each  other.  Thelatter  are  vei?  hard  and  ctyBtalJine 
in  texture.  Some  of  the  angular  caritiea  that  constituta  the  interapocea  between  the 
fraginenta  of  the  breccia  ore  filled  with  calcite  and  pjritea,  but  most  of  them  are  empty, 
^nng  the  impression  that  the  rock  had  been  crushed.  But  this,  with  one  or  two  other 
Bimilor  caaee,  is  exceptional.    The  breccias  that  are  so  common  a  feature  in  this  time- 

Fw.  28. 
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stone  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  any  form  of  crashing  after 
depomtion.  In  this  inatauce  the  undulatDi;  oatuie  of  the  thin  beds,  and  the  haidness 
and  aystalline  character  of  the  brecciated  rock  lend  aome  plauaibihtytothcidea  of  com-, 
pieamon,  or  forcible  upheaval,  as  the  cauae  of  this  apparent  flexure  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian  strata.  Bat  we  shall  have  occaaion  to  consider  a  large  maaa  of  facts  not  in  ^nao- 
uance  with  such  a  view. 

The  figure,  which  exhibits  an  east  and  west  section,  ahowa  tbat  the  atiata  dip  in  both 
those  directions,  and  by  following  down  the  atream  to  the  northward,  they  are  seen  to 
dope  rapidly  in  Uiat  direction  also.  To  the  south  they  are  concealed,  but  judging  from 
analogy,  they  descend  also  in  that  direction  within  a  short  distance,  thus  forming  -i 
dome  supporting  the  Trenton  strata  above. 

The  character  of  the  sandstone,  which  will  be  ccmsidered  more  folly  under  its  appro- 
priate head,  makes  it  erident  that  the  sides  of  this  dome  were  satject  to  the  action  of 
the  waves  while  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  was  being  deposited,  demonstmting  Uiat 
whatever  cause  produced  the  arch,  acted  before  the  sandstone  was  formed. 

In  Bections  one  of  this  town  and  thirty-six  of  the  town  north,  the  Lower  Magnesian 
and  Trenton  strata  are  found  at  the  same  level  and  very  near  each  other,  leaving  no 
doubt  that  here  is  another  instence  of  the  lower  formation  rising  into  the  horizon  of  the 
upper.     This  is  aljown  by  Fig.  19,  ante  p.  251. 

Six  miles  to  the  west  of  this,  on  the  shores  of  the  Little  Green  Lake,  the  same 
peculiarity  is  aftain  manifested.  At  the  southeast  angle  of  the  lake,  a  low  arch  is  par- 
tially exposed,  while  on  the  north  shore  a  more  decisive  instance  occurs.  A  precipitous 
btuff,  crowned  with  Trenton  strata,  akirts  the  lake  on  that  side.  At  the  wc&t  end  of  this 
bluff,  there  arc  fifty-four  feet  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  between  the  I'renton  layers  and  tlie 
water's  edge,  and  how  much  ia  concealed  beneath  ia  unknown.  But  within  eighty  rodn 
to  the  east,  the  Lower  Magneaian  atmta  riae  above  the  water's  edge,  and  approich 
within  eighteen  feet  of  the  Trenton  above,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  come  into  actual  eon- 
ttict,  !Ls  the  nature  of  the  elope  seemed  to  indicate,  but  which  could  not  be  observed  on 
account  of  the  talua  covering  the  aide  of  the  blufl^.  In  the  opposite  direction,  within  a 
half  mile,  the  Lower  Magnesian  atrata  may  be  found  arching  upwards  to  ctevationa  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet,  or  more,  above  the  lake  level. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  northwest,  a  valley  reveals  the  arcuate  nature  of  the  strata 

most  dearly.     On  entering  the  goif^e  below,  the  layera  are  found  to  dip  southward  at 

an  angle  of  20"  and  upwards,  but  as  the  crest  ia  mounted,  the  inclination  becomes  lesa 

and  leas  until  they  are  lost  tieneath  the  stril,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  Trenton  horuon. 

Wra.  Sob.— 18 
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Toward  the  top,  there  ore  to  be  found  some  very  sandy  layers  that  appear  to  rest,  m  a 
measure,  unconformably  upon  a  worn  surface  beneath,  and  probably  represent  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone,  which  would  naturally  be  calcareous  in  such  a  situation. 

A  portion  of  the  rock  of  this  dome  is  a  ooacsely  brecdated,  very  hard  ciystaUiiie  dolo- 
mite, but  the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  more  common  class  of  coarse,  impure  magne- 
sian  limestone  that  characterizes  this  formation. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  minor  exhibitions  of  the  same  phenomena,  we  find,  in  the 
yiciniiy  of  Ripon,  this  peculiarity  developed  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Just  west  of  the 
Ceresoo  Mills,  in  the  lower  i>art  of  the  city,  there  rises  a  rock  hill,  havmg  an  elongated 
oval  contour,  somewhat  enlarged  and  curved  at  the  eastern  extremity.  Its  base  is 
skirted  on  the  east  and  north  by  streams  above  which  its  crest  rises  to  an  average  height 
of  about  one  hundred  feet.  Its  axis  lies  east  and  west,  and  does  not  much  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  terminated  at  the  west  by  a  deep  ravine,  beyond  which 
rises  a  second  ridge  of  similar  form  and  height,  and  somewhat  greater  length,  but  which 
is  less  conspicuous  because  of  its  connection  with  the  plateau  on  the  south.  The  ridge 
first  mentioned  is  nearly  isolated  by  a  deep  ravine  on  tlie  south,  which  reveoJs  it«  fonn, 
though  the  rock  exposures  are  chiefly  oonfiined  to  the  eastern  end.  On  the  northeast 
slope,  thick,  heavy,  rough  beds  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  show  a  dip  of  15*'  to  18* 
to  north  of  east.  On  the  easternmost  point,  the  dip  is  18°  to  the  eastward,  while  on  the 
southeast  curve  a  slant  of  25°  to  30°  to  the  southeast  is  observed,  and  Luther  along  the 
south  side  of  the  hill,  a  more  southward  and  southwestward  dip  seems  to  be  indicated, 
though  the  exposures  are  very  unsatisfactory.  A  small  quany  above  the  limekiln,  and 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  shows  within  itself  dips  of  3°  E.,  12}^°  N.  E.,  and  7*  N.  W., 
with  all  intermediate  inclinations.  This  irregularity  is  not  caused  by  the  folding  or  con- 
tortion of  even  bedded  layers,  so  much  as  by  the  thickening  and  thinning  of  irregular 
ones.  Great  lumps,  as  it  were,  occur  at  certain  points,  swelling  two  or  three  fold  the 
thickness  of  the  layer,  or  causing  it  to  disappear  entirely  in  a  structureless  mass.  The 
rock  is  greenish  blue,  somewhat  ai-gUlaceous,  aud  contains  a  few  fossils. 

Down  the  slope  from  this  quarry,  and  within  six  rods  of  it,  a  bed  of  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone lies  immediately  against  the  flank  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  arch,  the  tap  of  the 
sandstone  being  SO  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  actual  junction  of  the  sand- 
stone with  the  limestone  was  not  visible  at  the  time  of  either  of  my  visits,  but  I  was 
credibly  informed  that  in  a  filled  portion  of  the  sand  pit  it  had  been  previously  exposed. 

Wells  in  the  vicinity  show  that  the  surface  of  the  Hmestone  descends  to  at  least  100 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  is  here  then  within  a  horizontal  distance  of  leits 
than  one  qttarter  of  a  mile,  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  upper  limits  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  of  not  less  than  100  feet. 

Fig.  29. 
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1.  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.    9.  St.  Peters  sandstone.    8.  Trenton  limeBtooe. 

Within  less  than  a  half  mile  south  of  this  arch,  the  Lower  Magnesian  strata  again 
mount  into  the  Trenton  horizon,  more  than  100  feet  above  the  intervening  depression, 
and  again  to  the  south,  less  than  half  a  mile,  another  arch  appearH,  but  paMt« 
under  the  bluff  to  the  we^t  before  attaining  so  great  an  altitude  as  the  two  preceding 
ones.  The  roek  fomiing  this  one  is  unusually  irregular  in  hardness,  and  weathers  out 
into  the  most  fantoMtic  sliapes,  so  that  tlie  looeie  worn  masses  are  much  admired  as  lawn 
ornaments. 

The  accompiin>'ing  figure  will  assist  in  illustrating  the  foregoing  facts.    The  inegu- 
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tarity  is  nnquestionably  dae  cfaicBy  to  the  undulation  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  forma- 
tion; but  there  is  evidence  that  the  aides  of  these  prominences  were  somewhat  worn  by 
wave  action  daring  the  deposit  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  a  portion  of  the  rock 
incorporated  in  that  formation.  Near  the  west  line  of  the  township  of  Ripon,  on  the 
lowlands,  near  the  ledge  that  marks  the  limit  of  the  Trenton  plateau,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  one  of  these  swells  is  finely  shown.  It  is  only  a  few  rods  in  extent,  and  attains 
but  a  meager  elevation  compared  with  those  just  described.  It  is  oval  and  symmetrical 
in  outline,  and  has  its  greater  axis,  which  is  about  twice  its  transverse  diameter,  east 
and  west,  in  harmony  with  the  general  rule.  The  surface  rock,  which  alone  is  exposed, 
is  rather  even  bedded  and  homogeneous  for  this  formation,  in  which  irregular  structure 
is  the  prevalent  form. 

West  of  Rush  Lake,  at  several  joints,  the  billowy  character  of  this  face  of  the  for- 
mation is  shown  by  vaiioasly  dipping  strata  and  half  exposed  domes  of  rock. 

In  the  raUroad  cut  acQaoent  to  the  lake  shore,  near  the  center  of  section  15,  Nepeuskin, 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  interior  of  these  mounds  is  revealed,  though  the  cut  does 
not  exceed  six  feet  in  depth.  The  siu&ce  of  the  rock  is  irregularly  undulating,  consist- 
ing of  hammocks  and  hollows;  notwithstanding  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
is  polished  and  covered  with  glacial  strise,  bearing  westward.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  present  surface  is  due  to  erosion,  were  it  not  for  a  sandy  layer,  covering  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface,  that  seems  to  belong  to  the  sandstone  subsequently  deposited.  The 
rock  is  very  irregular  in  bedding  and  stratification.  The  layers  thicken  and  thin,  enter 
and  disappear,  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  and  that  within  the  space  of  a  few  feet.  At 
the  same  time  they  curve  and  dip  in  various  degrees  and  directions.  The  accompany- 
ing cuts,  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot,  will  serve  to  show  this  imperfectiy. 

Fig.  30. 


SXITOHES  PBOX  SSCTION  15,  NXPEUBKIN. 

Showing  irregular  stmctare  of  Lower  Mflgneftian  limestODe. 


The  irregularity  is  such  that  it  seems  necessary  to  attribute  it  to  the  conditions  of  de- 
position and  not  to  subsequent  disturbance.  During  the  process  of  deposition  there  ap- 
peals to  have  been  more  or  less  of  loosening,  breaking  up,  rounding  and  rearranging  of 
the  somewhat  indurated  sediment  and  its  redeposit,  intermixed  with  finer  material,  but 
after  the  final  deposition  there  is  no  evidence  of  subsequent  disturbance  beyond  that 
common  to  all  formations.  Northwest  of  Winneconne  these  mounds  become  so  pre- 
valent that  the  surface  of  the  formation  may  veiy  fittingly  be  termed  billowy.  They 
seldom  exhibit  a  greater  length  than  forty  rods,  nor  an  elevation  of  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  are  usually  much  less  than  this.  Of  course  mention  is  here  made  only  of 
that  portion  which  protrudes  above  the  drift,  and  not  of  the  actual  dimensions.  Their 
gxeatest  length  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  east  and  west.    The  dip  in  all  cases,  so  far  as 
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could  be  determined,  was  quaquavei^,  bein^  greatest  on  the  sides  and  perceptibly  less 
at  the  extremities.  The  greatest  dip  observed  in  tliis  vicinity  was  20**.  In  most  cases 
apparently  only  the  crest  of  tlie  arch  was  exposed  and  the  dips  were  low. 

One  of  these  hills,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  east  line  of  section  15  of  the  town  of 
Winneconne,  presents  some  special  features  deserving  mention.  The  uppermost  layer, 
where  still  preserved,  contains  a  large  ingredient  of  quartzose  sand,  or  is  incnuted  with 
sand,  or  in  other  cases,  consists  of  a  conglomerate  or  bieoda  whose  matrix  is  quartzose 
sand.  This  layer  is  also  sometimes  oolitic.  As  similar  facts  were  observed  at  severaJ 
other  widely  separated  localities,  this  sandy  portion  is  believed  to  be  the  transition  layer 
to  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  if  so,  it  indicates,  where  preserved,  the  original  form 
of  these  mounds,  and  that  in  these  instances  the  drift  forces  have  only  removed  the  in- 
coherent sandstone  above.  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  usually 
this  sandy  layer  was  found  on  the  aouthwestward  side  of  the  prominence,  where  it  would 
be  protected  from  the  more  forcible  action  of  the  glacier,  while  the  northeastern  corner, 
which  sustained  the  full  force  of  the  ice  mass  coming  from  that  direction,  was  often  con- 
spicuously abraded. 

Another  interesting  fact  observed  at  this  point  was  the  presence  of  distinct  mud- 
cracks  and  rippU  marks.  The  latter  are  far  less  common  on  limestone  than  on  sand- 
stone, and  the  former  are  more  abimdant  in  shales.  Both  occur  here  together  on  the 
gentle  slope  of  one  of  -these  peculiar  mounds.  The  dip,  here,  varies  from  0  to  d"",  con- 
fonning  as  usual  to  the  shape  of  the  hill,  wliich  in  this  case  departs  somewhat  from  the 
usual  symmetrical  contour.  The  rock  structure  is  very  irregpilar.  Some  portions  arc  a 
well  marked  conglomerate,  both  matrix  and  pebbles  l)eing,  however,  dolomitic.  A  layer 
near  the  surface  is  very  fossiliferous,  over  the  small  space  exposed,  Imt  the  casts  are  so 
obscure  as  to  preclude  satisfactory  specific  determinations.  They  consist  of  the  internal 
casta  of  an  Ophileta  and  two  undetermined  species  of  Raphistoma. 

While  our  attention  has  thus  been  fastened  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  superior  tacv 
of  the  Lower  Magnesian  formation,  we  have  boon  led  northward  along  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  outcrop,  where  alone  the  upper  portion  has  escaped  erosion,  and  have  passed 
by  some  noteworthy  outcrops  belonging  to  tlie  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  formation. 
If  we  now  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Eureka  we  shall  be  introduced  to  a 
feature  that  characterizes  the  submedian  portion  of  the  formation.  The  ledge  south- 
west of  that  plpjce  presents  tlie  following  section  in  descending  onler: 

1.  Heavy  irregular  beds  of  impure  dolomite,  containing  many  cavities,  more  or  lew 
filled  with  quartz  crystals  of  the  transparent  and  milk>'  varieties;  texture  varying;  IkhI- 
ding  uneven  and  somewhat  undulatory;  rock  weatliers  to  a  very  rude  ragged  aspect. 
Thickness,  10  feet. 

2.  Reddish  shale,  variegated  with  gray  and  green,  the  lower  portion  mostly  soft,  break- 
ing and  crumbling  easily;  some  parts  quite  arenaceous;  the  upper  portion  more  calcare- 
ous or  dolomitic,  and  containing  many  aggregations  of  quartz  crystals,  usually  of  the 
opalescent  variety.  The  layers  are  irregular  and  somewhat  undulating.  Thickness,  15 
feet. 

8.  Very  heavy  beds,  nearly  uniform  in  thickness,  and  horizontal  in  bedding.  The 
rock  contains  many  alinond-sized  but  irrogular  cavities,  only  a  small  proportion  of  which 
are  filled  with  crystals.  It  ia  uneven  but  distinctly  granular  cr>'stalline  in  texture,  me- 
dium in  hardness,  and  dirty  gray  or  bufi'  on  the  exterior,  but  mottleil  bluish  on  the  i:i- 
ti'rior.  It  irt  well  adapted  to  heavy  masonry,  as  foundations,  piers  and  locks.  It 
is  u«h1  for  the  lattor  purpose  in  the  construction  of  the  a4jacent  locks  on  the  Fox  riTW. 
TliiokneMH  expoi^Hi,  6  feet. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  shale  which  constitutes  the  middle  member  of  the  sec- 
tion. What  appelant  to  be  the  stratigraphical  equivalent  of  this,  occurs  at  several  pointa 
to  tlie  norOiwiut],  the  mo$tt  remote  being  over  one  hundred  miles  distant.    From  this 
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finct  it  has  a  value  as  a  gmde  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  subordinate  divisions  of  ike 
fOTination. 

In  speaking  of  the  sandstone  below,  mention  has  already  been  made  of  several  locali- 
ties in  Green  Lake  county,  where  the  lower  strata  of  this  formation  are  visible  chiefly  in 
the  position  of  protecting  caps  covering  sandstone  hills. 

Mt.  Tom,  in  the  township  St.  Maiie,  while  affording  another  example  of  this,  exposes 
a  considerable  group  of  the  bottom  layers  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  as  follows, 
in  descending  order: 

1.  Rough,  silidous,  conglomeritic  dolomite,  of  dirty  gray  aspect,  weathering  to  a  very 
ragged  surface,  which  develops  prominentiy  its  conglomeritic  character,  and  also  the 
many  aggregations  of  white  quartz  crystals  that  abound  in  it;  rather  thick  bedded. 
Entire  thickness  of  original  stratum  not  known,  as  it  forms  the  apex  of  the  hill.  28  feet. 

2.  Light  bluish  gray,  thin  bedded  dolomite  of  even,  fine  grained  texture,  and  easy, 
regular,  earthy  fracture,  which  would  render  it  very  excellent  for  building  purposes  if 
the  courses  were  thicker,  as  they  probably  would  be  found  to  be  where  less  affected  by 
Bur&bce  agencies.    4  feet. 

3.  A  thick,  rough,  brecdated  bed  similar  to  No.  1  above.    2  feet. 

4.  Shelly,  magnesian  limestone  and  calcareous  shale.  The  layers  are  thickest  and 
most  calcareous  at  the  top,  becoming  thinner  and  graduating  into  the  more  shaly  por- 
tion below,  which  is  grayish  buff  and  purple,  and  api)ear8  to  be  quite  arenaceous,  though 
not  80  in  fact.    8  feet. 

5.  Coarse,  rough,  thick  bedded,  dirty  gray,  hard,  granular,  silicious  dolomite,  contain- 
ing small  inconspicuous  geodes;  irregularly  cracked  and  fissured,  and  frequently  form- 
ing over-hanging  ledges  from  the  removal  of  the  softer  sandstone  below.    15  feet. 

On  the  slope  below  the  limestone  occasional  slight  exposures  of  red  and  yellow  Pots- 
dam sandstone  are  visible. 

In  sections  11  and  14  of  Brooklyn,  in  this  county,  the  beds  exposed  arc  unusually 
geodiferous.  Nearly  or  quite  half  the  volume  of  the  rock  in  some  cases  is  formed  of 
cavities  lined  with  quartz  crystals.  These  are  chiefly  red,  brown  and  pink,  sometimes 
forming  very  handsome,  though  small  and  irregular  geodes.  At  numerous  other  points 
in  Green  Lake  county,  there  are  slight  outcrops  of  this  formation,  which  do  not  merit 
special  description,  but  which  may  be  readily  identified  by  the  characteristics  already 
given,  or  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  maps. 

In  the  town  of  Poygan,  Winnebago  county,  the  western  limit  of  this  formation  is 
marked  by  a  line  of  blu^,  along  the  face  of  which  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  stratii 
occur,  but  no  conspicuous  escarpment's. 

In  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  a  quany  has  been  opened  and  a  kiln  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  hydrauUc  and  quicklime.  At  the  top  of  the  quaiTy,  three  feet 
of  thin-bedded  undulatory  layers  of  magnesian  limestone  are  burned  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose. Below  this  is  a  layer  exhibiting  very  unequal  deposition,  whose  irregularities  seem 
to  give  rise  to  the  wave-Uke  natiue  of  the  beds  aljove.  This  is  underlaid  by  sixteen  feot 
of  a  rather  soft,  granular,  argillaceous,  magnesian  limestone  of  a  slightly  olivaceous 
gray  color,  which  disintegrates  readily  when  acted  on  by  the  elements.  The  beds  are 
below  medium  thickness,  and,  in  some  cases,  furnish  good  flagging,  and  the  material 
from  which  the  waterlime  is  prepared.  At  the  base  is  one  foot  of  a  yellowish-gray  rock, 
eight  inches  of  decomposed  rotten  stone,  reposing  on  the  common  hard  dolomite  of  the 
formation,  which  is  very  slightiy  uncovered. 

In  the  erosion  of  the  Wolf  river  valley,  in  Caledonia,  Makwa  and  Hortonia,  the 
sandstone  below  was  readily  removed  and  the  more  resisting  ledges  of  dolomite  left  pro- 
jecting in  vertical  clifb  of  moderate  height.  By  combining  the  facts  exhibited  at  several 
points  along  this  line  of  ledges,  chiefly  those  in  Hortonia,  the  following  section,  rep- 
resenting about  60  feet  of  the  base  of  the  formation,  was  obtained. 
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Birth. 
1.  Curttd  atniU  ot  hud,  compict,  fllnl-llkm  blolah  dolomllx.    IB  Inch  </. 
S.  Compcct  bluUh  while  dolomila.    Fniaat  lijer.    U  Inche*. 
I.  WhUe  compact  dalomlta,  wlUi  qoorU  In  laren.  ■!  Uui  twddlof  >.■'''■    ^ 

.  Compact  wblllah  dalomlM,  ilmUur  to  tha  tboTc.  bat  le«  •Uldoiu.   ft  a  lae* 


7.  Thin  ■Mid)',  •rglllsc«aat  Hyer.    1  Inch. 
^^      B.  Thin  b«dded  dolomite,  lallablo  for  Itmo.    12  lochai. 
1.  Fins  giained,  bat  nmeb  bedded  dalomlle.    S  feet. 

10.  Thluaer  baddad,  compuE  da1amit«.    B  rwet. 

11.  Tbia.  ■hall]',  naSj  la;cr.   10  Inctm. 
I.  Unaipoasd.    8  fact. 

13.  Mottled  brecclitad  dolomite.    IS  iDChea. 

It  VeiT  rotten,  eblppjlsjar.    18  lucbs*. 

IS.  Brocdated  mo;Uod  Imjer,  u  iboTe.    IS  Inchea. 

IS.  Thick  baddod,  roDBh,  tmaven.tDitiired  dolomlle.    B IMI. 


^5^.       IT.  Shellj  rottOE  Imjer.    Sfeet. 
IS.  Hot  eipoicd.    8  feet. 

10.  R'.aib.anven-tex^nred  dolomite.   1  foot. 

-Jl.  Flinty  la  jar.    4  Incbaa. 

tl.  Somewhat  audj,  dolomltic  Umastoaa.    4  Incbea. 

n.  Rongti,  liregnlat  dolomite.    3  feel. 


modental]' hard  dalandta.   I  bat. 


M.  Blllcloiu.  doJamltlcIlmegtODe.vcrrhuduidllml.llke.    ■  feat  aod  •  Incba*. 

(7.  WbJIe  auditonc,  marked  with  grwD.    4  inchcl. 

».  SudT  iBjer.    3  lochai. 

».  Similar  to  No.  M.    3  te«l  and  3  Inchea. 

V),  Onllilc  lajer.   4  locbea. 

31.  Conriialy  breccUted  Ujer.  cblellj  auidalaDa,  but  with  aome  qnarti  a^d  qnarl 
■lte.llke  roaadad  and  anpitar  nuioi.    4  feet  and  3  Inche*. 
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In  bucing  ihe  layers  along  the  face  of  theee  natural  walls,  they  show  much  tendency 
to  change,  and  it  is  only  by  dose  observation  and  great  care  that  an  accurate  correlation 
of  different  sections  can  be  made,  and  considerable  variation  is  to  be  expected  where 
much  distance  intervenes. 

This  changeableness  will  be  manifest  by  comparing  the  preceding  section  with  the 
two  following,  both  taken  from  the  same  quarter  section  (S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  Mukwa). 


Fig.  32. 


1.  £arth. 

8.  MagBefiian  limestone.    20  Inches. 

3.  White  sandstone.    8  Inches. 

4.  Magnesian  limestone.    8  inches. 

5.  Oolitic  sUicions  limestone.    7  Inches. 

6.  Magnesian  limestone.    9  Inches. 

7.  Sandstone.    8  inches. 

8.  Thick  even-bedded  magnesian  limestone.    84  inches. 


9.  Oolitic  silicions  limestone.    6  inches. 
~i  10.  Bandy  magnesian  limestone  of  irregular  bedding  and  toxtnre.    90  inches. 

11.  Irrognlarly  bedded  sandstone,  marked  with  iron.    22  inches. 
Total  thickness,  10  feet  and  6  inches. 


Fig.  38. 


1.  Earth. 

S.  Tellow  sandy  and  oolitic  magnesian  limestone.    18  inches. 


8.  Green  sandstone.    4  inches. 
^^     4.  Oolitic  magnesian  limestone,  as  above.    20H  inches. 

>  •  •  • 

6.  White  faandstonc.    8  inches. 
^    6.  Oolitic  magnesian  limestone,  as  above.    9  inches, 

7.  Yellow  sandstone.    4  inches. 

8.  Sandy  silicions  limestone.    18  inches. 

9.  Oolitic  layer.    8  inches. 
%''^f   10.  Sandy  and  Oolitic  limestone.    13  lAches. 

^.    11.  Yellow  sandstone,  marked  with  green.    15  inches. 

Total  thickness,  8  feet  and  6%  inches. 


Tlie  increase  of  silidous  matter  in  the  latter  is  very  noticeable.  This  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ledge  from  which  the  section  is  taken  here  approaches  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  Archeean  outerop  of  granite  in  this  town,  previously  described.  As  it  arose 
into  the  Lower  Magnesian  horizon,  it  might  perhaps  rationally  be  supposed  to  produce 
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such  a.  modification  of  the  timeotone  in  its  vidnitj*.  But  the  fact  of  chaugeabloien  it 
nerertheless  a  geDeraJ  one. 

'Duougli  HortoDia  the  course  of  the  ledge  ii  eaetwatd,  in  which  direction  the  &inn»- 
tion  slowly  dips,  until  in  the  town  of  Elling:ton  it  is  covered  bj  the  St.  Petera  Buid- 
ntone  and  Trenton  limestone,  which,  standing  out  in  a  ■""'■l'^''  eacaipmeul,  seem  to 
form  It  continuation  of  the  Lower  Hagneaau  ledge. 

It  liLU  already  been  remarked  that  the  course  of  the  stieanu  in  this  vidnity  is  peculiar. 
The  Wolf  river,  when  it  arrives  opposite  this  rock  barrier,  turns  sharply  to  the  west, 
vMlo  a  little  stream  trarveraes  the  township  of  Elhngton  in  an  almost  direct  line  parallel 
to  this  ledge,  and  enters  the  Wolf  river  at  the  point  of  its  sudden  flexure.  This  little 
stream  lies  in  the  level  bottom  of  a  valley  averaging  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  Un  its 
south  side,  in  sections  2o  and  26  of  the  town  of  Ellington,  highly  fossiliferous  limestone 
of  the  Trenton  period  reaches  from  near  the  flood  plane  of  the  valley  upwards,  -SS  feet  cs' 
more.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  in  section  24,  there  arises  from  the  sameflood 
plane,  a  mural  cliff  of  Lower  Hugnesian  limestone  to  the  height  of  more  than  50  feet. 
The  accompanying  figure  presents  the  relations  of  these  formations: 

Fio.  iU. 


t.  Pfltidiun  stndatoQe 

The  rock  forming  this  Lower  Magncsian  cUff  is  a  very  hard,  silidous  dolomite,  of 
almost  flinty  texture,  striking  fire  readily  from  impact  of  the  hammer,  and  >-ielding  a 
resonance  and  fracture  more  like  quaitiite  than  ordinary  limestone.  Its  distant  bedding 
joints  are  very  obscure,  in  the  main  body  of  tlie  cliB',  while  irregular  vertical  fissures  are 
numerous  and  conspicuous,  Geodes  of  limpid  and  opalencent  quartz  are  scattered  through 
it.  These  diaracteristjca  pertain  in  full  only  to  the  cUtF  in  question.  To  the  east  a  low- 
er ledge  of  the  more  usual  co^se,  silicious  limestone  extends  some  distance  into  the  neit 
township,  and  a  similar  ledge  on  the  west,  curves  to  the  north,  and  is  lost  under  the 
drift.  But  it  soon  reappears  and  extends  with  inHipiificant  intemiptions  onward  to  the 
vidnity  of  the  Wolf  river.  The  strata,  like  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  rise  in 
that  direction,  so  that  near  the  river  the  upper  face  of  the  Potsdara  sandstone  is  brought 
considerably  above  the  flood  plane,  and  a  profile  section  across  the  valley  at  Stepheni- 
ville  would  show  a  veiy  unequal  elevation  m  the  Lower  Magncsian  strata. 

Still  further  to  the  wentward,  within  about  two  miles  of  New  London,  two  conqnca- 
ous  mounds,  known  as  North  and  South  HiwqnltA  Hill,  rise  about  200  feet  above  the  R. 
R.  grade  at  the  depot,  Thdr  main  mats  is  sandstone,  but  they  axe  crowned  with  cak*- 
ri?ouii  strata.  On  the  western  brow  of  the  south  hill  the  uppermost  layers  eipoaed  an 
thin,  l>anded,  arenaceous  and  o^lilie,  and  are  succeeded  below  by  two  feet  of  shelly,  rot- 
ten, mottled  layers,  underpaid  by  sixteen  inches  of  thin-bedded,  flag-like  rock,  nndo 
which  again  lies  a  foot  of  bard,  broken,  chippy  rock,  which  in  torn  rests  npon  qnutaose 
sandstone  beds  of  6  inches  to  24  inches  in  thickness.  The  actual  exposure  of  the  aand- 
stone  is  confined  to  a  few  feet,  but  the  prcdpitous  slope  indicates  iU  ptvwnce  m  oonode* 
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t&ble  thickness.    On  the  south  face  an  exposure  exhibits  the  same  section/  with  some- 
thing of  the  usual  tendency  to  yariableness. 

On  the  north  hill,  near  the  crest,  a  quany  has  been  opened  in  straw  colored,  calciferOUs 
strata,  whose  bedding,  as  exposed,  ranges  from  2  inches  to  12  inches  in  thickness.  Cer* 
tain  layers  are  somewhat  greenish,  and  green  spots  abound  in  others.  The  slope  below 
affords  occasional  glimpses  of  gray  and  green  sandstones. 

It  may  be  stated  mcidentally,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  a  loose  block  of  Trenton  lime- 
stone was  found  on  the  summit  of  this  hill. 

The  character  of  the  magnesian  limestone  reposing  on  the  summits  of  these  hills  dif- 
fers somewhat,  it  will  be  observed,  from  that  of  the  lower  beds  of  tlie  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wolf  river,  and  may  not  belong  to  precisely  tlie 
same  horizon,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  belong  to  a  higher,  and  if  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  same  geological  level,  must  constitute  an  intercalated  band  in  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  But  the  elevation  of  the  junction  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone  on  Mus- 
quito  Hill  was  estimated  to  be  100  feet  higher  than  the  junction  of  the  sandstone  and 
limestone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  It  appears  then  that  for  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  (how  much  more  is  not  known),  the  formations  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
valley  are  notably  higher  than  on  the  south  side.  WJiile  it  is  possible  that  all  this 
may  be  due  to  a  southward  dip  of  no  great  magnitude  in  itself,  but  quite  unusual  in 
these  formations  in  this  region,  especially  in  that  direction,  it  seems  more  consonant 
with  ail  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that  tho  valley  represents  the  line  of  a  foult 
with  a  downthrow  on  the  sooth  side. 

It  is  in  this  region  that  the  stair-like  border  of  this  and  the  higher  formations  is  most 
conspicuous.  From  the  eastward-bearing  ledge  just  under  discussion,  the  western  limit 
01  the  formation  runs  in  its  irregular  zigzag  way,  almost  due  north  to  Lake  Shawano, 
where  it  turns  again  nearly  due  east  along  the  south  side  of  the  Oconto  river. 

Passing  by  for  want  of  space  several  ledges  that  occur  in  the  towns  of  Black  Creek, 
Cicero,  Lestter  and  Hartland,  which  will  have  value  as  the  country  develops,  we  find  at 
the  angle  made  south  of  Lake  Shawano,  the  following  beds  forming  the  summit  of  a 
bluff  133  feet  high,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  Potsdam  sandstone.  (Sec.  34,  S.  E.  qr., 
T.  27,  R.  16  E.) 

1.  Earth. 

2.  Rather  thin  bedded,  shaly  arenaceous  magnesian  limestone,  4  feet. 

3.  Bluish  irregular  magnesian  limestone,  containing  geodes  of  quartz,  3  feet. 

4.  Compact  silidous  limestone,  1  foot. 

5.  Grayish  white  magnesian  limestone,  8  inches. 

6.  Cherty  magnesian  limestone,  1  foot  and  6  inches. 

7.  Light  gray  magnesian  limestone,  3  feet. 

8.  ^)61itic  layer,  2  feet 

9.  Concealed,  3  feet 

10.  OoUtic  layers,  3  feet 

11.  light  colored  magnesian  limestone,  partially  exposed. 

12.  Slope,  concealing  sandstone. 

At  Oconto  Falls  the  following  section  is  shown: 

t.  The  uppermost  iiortion  exposed  consists  of  grayish  buff,  silicious  dolomite,  of  me- 
dium hardness,  somewhat  uneven  texture,  being  in  part  minutely  granular  crystalline, 
and  in  part  earthy,  containing  frequent  cavities  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  walnut  These  cavities  are  sometimes  partially  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  but  these 
miniature  geodes  are  so  much  less  prevalent  than  in  the  layer  below,  which  is  studdecl 
with  them,  and  with  clusters  of  quartz  crystals,  as  to  make  this  a  distinguishing  feature. 
The  bedding  is  irregular,  but  as  exposed  in  Uie  face  of  the  gorge,  the  layers  are  from  one 
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loot  thick  downwards.    The  rock  weathen  to  a  granular,  sandy  sniface,  much  pitted 
from  unequal  resistance  to  the  elements,  and  showing  linos  of  deposition,  5.1  feet 

'2.  A  group  of  beds  very  similar  to  the  above,  but  characterized  by  a  much  greater 
abundance  of  ciystalized  quartz,  lining  the  numerous  small  cavities,  or  forming  small 
dusters.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  these  and  the  above  layers. 
11.7  feet. 

3.  Below  the  above  lies  a  thick  bed  of  impure  oon^omeritic  dolomite,  the  component 
fragments  having  an  almost  flinty  hardness  and  fracture.  It  presents  the  appeanmce 
of  having  been  formed  of  fragments  of  silidous  dolomite  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  dolo- 
mitic  sand  and  mud,  which  afterwards  cemented,  and  in  a  measure,  coalesced.  On 
weathering,  the  constituents  are  bzbught  out  conspicuously.  The  more  compact  frag* 
ments  seem  to  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  silica  disseminated  through  them, 
while  segregations  of  quartz,  much  oftener  in  the  ciystaUine  than  the  nodular  form,  are 
veiy  numerous,  and,  standing  out  upon  the  weathered  suiface,  give  it  a  very  roagtt  as- 
pect. This  layer  by  its  hardness  offers  great  resistance  to  erosion  from  the  volume  of 
water  pouring  over  it,  but  when  undermined  by  the  removal  of  the  softer  rock  below, 
it  faUs  in  huge  masses,  sometimes  20  feet  in  maximum  diameter,  which  Ue  in  the  chan- 
nel for  ages  before  complete  removal.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  rock  is  dark  gray, 
mottled  by  the^whitp  quartz,  and  the  variously  colored  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  thickness  of  the  bed  is  vaiying,  that  measured  as  an  average  being  4.7  feet. 

4.  Underlying  the  above  is  a  very  hard,  impure  dolomite  of  a  dark  gray  color,  mottled 
with  lighter  hues,  and  of  more  uniform  texture  than  that  above,  but  still  not  homogene- 
ous, while  some  portions  are  studded  with  small  geodes  and  dusters  of  quartz  oystals. 
It  is  not  subdivided  into  regular  beds,  but  is  much  fissured  vertically.    9.7  feet. 

5.  Still  lower  lies  a  stratum  of  less  hardness,  much  finer  and  more  uniform  orystalline 
grain,  and  more  distinctly  laminated,  so  as  to  present  a  horizontally  banded  appearance. 
It  has  a  bluish  gray  cast  on  the  fresh,  somewhat  oonchoidal  fracture,  distantly  stained 
with  dark  purplish  brown  iron  spots,  but  weatliers  to  a  dirty  gray.  The  quartz  segrega- 
tions descend  from  above  into  the  upper  layers  of  this.    4.7  feet. 

An  analyflis  of  this  stratum  by  Mr.  G.  Bode  gave: 

Carbonate  of  lime 49.414 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 39. 784 

Silica 7.6:i8 

Alumina 1 .473 

Oxide  of  iron 1 .  69 1 

100.000 


6.  Bebw  this  foUows  a  bed  of  green  and  purple  shale  and  argillo-arenaocous  dolomite, 
having  the  following  composition: 

Carbonate  of  lime 29.370 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 18. >W 

Sihca • 37.798 

Alumina 9.621 

Oxide  of  iron 4.351 

100. uoo 


This  shale  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Eureka  section,  and  probably  belongv  tc 
the  same  horizon.  It  is  to  the  softness  of  this  shale  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  eroded^ 
that  the  falls  are  due.    2  feet 
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7.  A  yellowieh  or  grayish  dolomite  of  very  rough,  irregolar,  gronulax  crystalline  and 
earthy  texture,  containing  geodes  and  almost  devoid  of  bedding  lines.    6  feet. 

8.  At  the  base  of  the  above,  are  two  thin  layers  that  present  a  virescent  hue,  caused 
by  small  green  spherules  imbedded  in  a  gray  rock.  Associated  with  these  are  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  oolitic  spherules,  some  ocherous,  and  others  in  which  the  center  is  yel- 
low and  the  exterior  green,  which  suggests  that  the  coloring  matter  may  be  a  ferrous 
compound  of  iron  which  oxidizes  to  the  hydrated  ferric  form.  On  the  weathered  portion 
of  the  rock  these  little  spherical  bodies  are  wholly  or  partially  dissolved  out,  giving  a  harsh, 
minutely  pitted  Buiface,  Those  that  are  partially  dissolved,  show  a  radiating  structure 
somewhat  lesembUng  some  of  the  Foraminifera,  but  the  rays  are  not  reducible  to  any 
definite  numerical  system.  Aggregations  of  similar  problematic  fonns,  not  green,  but 
usually  white,  occur  in  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  layers,  disposed  precisely  as  the 
white  oolitic  masses  are  in  the  layers  below,  some  of  which  show  clearly  a  concretionary 
structure,  making  it  probable  that  all  are  so.  They  deserve  more  study  than  it  has  been 
possible  yet  to  give  them.  The  same  layers  contain  many  illy  preserved  remains  of 
what  appear  to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  Salterella  and  also  an  undetermined  Gas- 
teropod  having  a  low  broad  coil.  The  gray  portion  of  the  rock  is  a  mixture  of  earthy 
and  cr3rstalline  granular  material,  rather  soft,  and  has  an  easy  regular  fracture.    6  inches. 

9.  This  foesiliferous  layer  graduates  below  into  a  very  peculiar  dolomitic  and  silidoutr 
rock,  in  which  the  concretionary  structure  attains  an  unusual  development.  Almost  the 
whole  mass  is  formed  of  variously  sized  oonccntzic  segregations  of  chert  and  dolomitic 
material.  They  are  not  unfrequently  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  resemble  coarse, 
gigantic  Stromatopora.   2.2  feet. 

10.  This  rests  upon  a  dark  gray  dolomite,  similar  to  that  immediately  above  the  con- 
cretionary layer,  but  contains  aggregated  masses  of  white  oolite,  and  is  itself  somewhat 
oohtic  from  the  presence  of  yellowish  and  dark  gray  spherules.  The  white  ones  are  of 
large  size,  and  upon  fracture  and  abrasion  show  their  concentre  structure.  They  are 
aggregated  so  as  to  form  flat  or  nodular  masses  similar  to  those  usually  assumed  by  chert 
in  this  and  the  higher  Silurian  formations.     16  inches. 

11.  Closely  associated  with  this  below  is  a  layer  of  a  pistachio-green  cast  formed  by 
abundant  green  spots,  with  which  ajre  mingled  a  less  number  of  yellow,  orange  and  red- 
dish ones,  ihe  rock  mass  being  gray.  Aside  from  the  colored  spherules,  it  is  slightly 
o51itic  and  rather  soft,  possessing  a  regular  easy  fracture.  The  Salterella  occurs  here 
also.    3  inchei>. 

12.  The  base  of  the  exposure  is  formed  by  a  dark  gray,  very  impure,  and  for  the  most 
part  o51itic  dolomite.  The  odliths  are  generally  darker  than  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and 
the  larger  ones  are  seldom  perfectly  spherical,  but  incline  to  the  forms  usually  assumed 
by  chert  nodules.  Ocherous  spherules  occur,  and  occasionally  red  hematite  ones.  In 
some  layers,  quartzose  sand  is  abundant,  forming  seams  or  lenticular  masses.  Geodes, 
both  of  quartz  and  calcite  occur.    The  bedding  is  very  irregular.    5  fe  t. 

Total  exposure,  53.2  feet. 

The  fEiUs  have  a  vertical  descent  of  22  feet,  with  a  fall  of  10  feet  on  the  rapids  above, 
and  a  greater  amount  bslow. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Stiles,  on  Jones  creek,  a  thinner  band  of  shale,  very  similar  to 
that  described  above,  gives  rise  to  a  diminutive  imitation  of  Oconto  Falls,  though  the 
layers  are  not  specifically  identifiable  with  those  of  the  preceding  section.  The  dip  is 
imdulating,  so  that  though  shown  for  some  distance  along  the  stream,  but  a  small  verti- 
cal thickness  is  exhibited. 

The  upi)er  portion  of  the  formation  is  displayed  at  several  points  between  Angelica 
and  the  Oconto  river;  at  Ordway's  ledge  and  vicinity,  about  five  miles  north  of  Stiles; 
and  on  the  south  side  ot  the  main  Peshtigo  river,  from  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
liver  to  near  the  bend  above  Potato  rapids.    At  these  several  points  the  uneven  nature 
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of  the  superior  face  of  the  formation  is  shown  to  be  still  a  prominent  fact.  The  la>t 
mentioned  point  is  120  miles  from  that  at  which  this  feature  was  first  described,  show- 
ing that  this  ia  not  a  local  or  exceptional  character,  but  one  that  attaches  to  the  forma- 
tion throughout  this  portion  of  the  stute,  and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  beyond. 

As  the  fonnation  passes  across  the  Menomonee  river  into  Michigan,  it  affordb  us  a 
parting  glimpse  at  the  Grand  Rapids.  The  section  is  closely  similar  to  that  at  Oconto 
Falls,  and  will  not  be  here  repeated.  A  full  description  is  given  by  Dr.  Rominger  in  his 
report  on  the  Paleoseoic  Rocks  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  p.  72. 

Economic  Considerations.  —  Many  portions  of  tins  formation  fur- 
nish stone  well  suited  for  heavy  masonry,  as  locks,  piers,  founda- 
tions, etc.  Its  heavy  beds,  somewhat  silicious  character,  and  free- 
dom from  shaly  matter,  render  it  enduring,  while  it  is  wrought  with- 
out difficulty.  Other  portions  are  adapted  to  ordinary  construction, 
and  exceptional  portions  are  fitted  for  cutting. 

Tlie  rock  is  burned  at  numerous  points  for  quicklime^  and  when  a 
judicious  selection  is  made,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  with  good 
results.  The  mass  of  the  formation  is  not  adapted  to  this  purpose,  but 
some  parts  are  exceptionally  pure  dolomites,  and  properly  burned,  pro- 
duce a  most  excellent  lime.  Selection  becomes  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance, and  as  it  is  equally  so  with  other  formations,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  state,  the  volume  on  the  general  geology  of  the  state  will 
contain  6|)ecific  information  and  directions  that  will  assist  in  choosing 
H  suitable  stone. 

Some  of  the  less  pure  portions  produce  a  lime  that  forms  a  slightly 
hydraulic  mortar,  suitable  for  general  construction,  but  whose  infe- 
rior whiteness  reduces  its  value  for  finishing  purposes.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  rock  is  burned  at  a  low  iieat,  the  liydraulic  property  be- 
comes sufficiently  marked  to  be  very  serviceable  in  many  cases  where 
common  quicklime  will  not  answer,  and  where  the  more  expensive 
cement  is  too  costly.  I  am  informed  by  Hon.  Wm.  Starr,  of  Hipon, 
that  formerly,  lime  of  this  class  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  limesU>ne 
at  that  place  was  used  for  cisterns  with  success,  and  that  in  remov-ing 
the  foundations  of  a  mill  that  had  stood  many  years  exposed  to  water, 
the  mortar  made  from  this  lime  was  found  in  excellent  condition. 

An  anulysis  of  the  rock  which  constitutes  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
mounds  previously  described,  taken  from  the  N.  W.  J  of  the  X.  E.  i 
of  Sec.  20,  Ilipon,  gave  the  following  result: 

Carlionate  of  linie 51 .68 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 40. 9C^ 

Sosquioxide  of  iron 0.60 

Alumina H.09 

SUica 3.16 

Water 0.70 

100.16 
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Insoluble  in  acids,  6.17  per  cent,  or  nearly  the  entire  amount  of 
Bilica  and  alumina. 

Messrs.  Blifeh  &  Barlow  manufacture  a  hydraulic  lime  from  rock 
belonging  to  this  formation,  found  in  the  N.  W.  J  of  Sec.  26,  town  of 
Poygan,  Winnebago  county. 

The  following  analysis  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells,  shows  it  to  be  an 
impure  dolomite: 

Carbonate  of  lime 49.747 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 38. 189 

Insoluble  in  acid 9.442 

Sesqoiozide  of  iron  and  alumina 1  '587 

Water 1-190 

100.155 


The  insoluble  residue  consisted  of  silica,  5.803,  and  alumina,  3.639. 
The  manufactured  product  is  used  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring cities. 

Some  of  the  argillo-arcnaceous  dolomites,  associated  with  the  shale 
belt  of  this  formation,  have  a  composition  approaching  very  near  that 
of  some  of  the  well  known  cement  rocks  of  the  country,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  analysis  of  Layer  6,  at  Oconto  Falls,  previ- 
ously given,  which  was  made  with  this  fact  in  view,  and  which  de- 
serves consideration,  though  the  stratum  at  that  point  is  unfavorably 
situated. 

ST.  PETERS  SANDSTONE. 

Upon  the  billowy  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  filling 
up  its  trouglis,  and  in  most  cases  surmounting  the  crests  of  its  prom- 
inences, lies  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  This  formation  has  usually 
been  described  as  a  very  uniform  deposit  of  purely  quartzose,  inco- 
herent, pebbleless,  non-fossiliferous  sandstone.  All  these  characteris- 
tics fail  in  eastern  Wisconsin. 

Owing  to  tne  unequal  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  pre- 
viously described,  its  thicknesa^  instead  of  being  remarkably  uniform, 
is  precisely  the  opposite.  It  is  known  tO  vary  within  the  district  un- 
der description  from  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  down  to  a  single 
layer  of  sand  grains.  It  ranges  from  zero  to  one  hundred  feet  or 
more  —  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  one  case,  at  least,  and  changes 
in  a  similar  rapid  and  remarkable  manner  at  many  other  points.  In 
the  instances  of  its  entire  disappearance,  its  thickness  is  not  sufficient 
to  overtop  the  prominences  of  the  lower  formation,  and  the  Trenton 
limestone  above  rests  directly  upon  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone^ 
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while  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  observed  depths  of  sandstone  of  fifty, 
four  feet,  eighty- two  feet,  and  one  hundred  feet  have  been  noted. 
This  irregularity  appears  to  be  greatest  from  Dodge  county  north- 
wards.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  and,  so  far  as  the  Artesian 
wells  enable  us  to  judge,  in  the  lake  shore  region,  a  greater  degree  of 
uniformity  prevails.  In  other  words,  the  unevenness  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  surface  seems  to  have  been  greatest  near  its  margin,  or 
near  the  shore  line  of  the  ocean  at  the  time  ot  its  deposit;  and  as  it 
recedes  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  it  becomes  more  uniform. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  a  large  number  of  exceptional  cases, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  foregoing  peculiarities,  the  rock  may  be  de- 
scribed essentially  as  it  is  found  to  be  elsewhere,  being  composed  of 
well  rounded,  rather  uniform,  transparent,  incoherent  grains  of  quartz, 

Y^Q  35  forming  a  very  friable  rock. 

Calcareous  and  argillaceous 
matter  are  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent. TVTiite,  yellow  and  gray 
are  the  most  prevalent  colors, 
but  red,  brown,  pink  and 
green  are  not  uncommon. 
Sometimes  the  rock  is  beauti- 
fully variegated  and  in  other 

8H0W1H0  coLOBATioK  OF  8t.  PiTTHs  saiid««>hi  AT  ^ascs  it  Is  baudcd  iu  a  dis- 

^i^ov.  jointed    and    irregular   way, 

The  .haded portion  represenu  brown  sandsto^^^  producing  a  Very  interesting 

remalniugportionie  white,  lined  and  flecked  with  pink,    t^  o  J  o 

and  unique  eflect  This  is 
imperfectly  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figures.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation,  irregular  concretions  of  iron  ore  occur,  which, 
on  weathering,  present  a  dark  brown,  glazed  surface,  which  leads  to 
the  popular  impression  that  they  are  of  volcanic  or  meteoric  origin. 

In  striK^urey  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  is  finely  laminated,  fre- 
quently in  oblique  and  cross  lines,  and  shows  at  some  points  fine  ex- 
amples of  ebb  and  flow  structure.  The  bedding  is  usually  obscure. 
Vertical,  oblique  and  irregular  fissures  frequently  traverse  the  forma- 
tion, cutting  it  into  huge,  irregular  masses. 

The  exceptions  to  these  general  characteristics  arise  chiefly  from 
the  relation  of  this  sandstone  to  the  irregularities  of  the  underlying 
formation.  Where  it  adjoins  the  sloping  sides  of  the  limestone 
mounds,  it  has  derived  from  them  ingredients  not  possessed  else- 
where. More  or  less  of  calcareous  matter  would  necessarily  become 
mingled  with  the  sand  during  its  deposit.  The  amount  observed  is 
not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  and  sandstone  within  a  few  feet  of 
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limestone  dipping  under  it  at  an  angle  of  25°,  and  rising  thirty  feet 
above  it,  has  been  observed  to  be  almost  perfectly  free  from  calca- 

Pjq  3^  reous  matter.     It  is  to  be  re- 

marked, however,  that  the 
arching  form  of  these  lime- 
stone mounds,  and  the  con- 
centric nature  of  the  external 
layers  are  most  admirably 
adapted  to  resist  erosion,  and 
SHowiyoTHB  Coloration  of  St.  pxtibs  Sahdbtore  that  by  the  nearness  of  these 

domes  to  each  other,  they 
would  aflford  mutual  protection  from  violent  wave  action.  Conglom- 
eritic  and  brecciated  rock,  formed  by  fragments  of  the  limestone  im- 
bedded in  the  sandstone,  have  been  observed  at  several  points,  but 
only  in  very  close  relation  to  the  limestone. 

A  much  more  prevalent  modification,  especially  to  the  northward, 
consists  of  thin  seams  of  white  argillaceous  material  interlaminated 
with  the  sand  and,  to  some  extent,  diffused  through  it,  giving  it  a 
schistose  character.  It  then  possesses  considerable  coherence,  and  is 
found  in  large  firm  masses  on  the  slope  below  the  ledges  of  Trenton 
limestone.  At  some  ^oint&,  J^emiginotis  matter  mingles  with  the  cal- 
careous and  argillaceous  ingredients,  forming  a  variegated  rock  hot 
unlike  the  red  and  purple  shales  of  the  Mendota  beds. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  arising  from  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone,  the  Archaean  rocks  contribute  others,  which  have  perhaps 
been  suflSciently  described  in  connection  with  the  quartzites  of  Port- 
land and  Waterloo. 

At  several  points  in  Rock  county,  the  passage  of  the  St.  Peters  to 
the  formation  above  is  attended  by  an  alternation  of  sandstone  and 
calcareous  rock.  The  sandstone  just  below  the  calcareous  bed  is 
marked  with  fucoidal  impressions  and  the  base  of  the  calcareous  layer 
contains  abundant  Scolithus  tubes.  The  calcareous  bed  is  of  a  green- 
ish gray  cast  containing  a  large  percentage  of  insoluble,  argillo-arena- 
ceous  material,  in  addition  to  the  evident  quartzose  grains  that  are 
more  or  less  freely  scattered  through  portions  of  it.  This  has  not 
been  observed  to  attain  a  thickness  of  more  than  four  or  five  feet. 
Tlie  upper  portion  is  usually  shaly  and  appears  at  some  points  to 
have  been  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  the  stratum  of  sandstone 
above.  This  latter  is  thin  and  mixed  with  argillaceous  material  on 
which  sometimes  supervenes  a  thin  seam  of  carbonaceous  matter  fol- 
lowed by  the  fossiliferous  Trenton  limestone.  At  the  most  northern 
point  at  which  the  junction  was  seen,  the  sand  mingles  freely  with 
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the  calcareous  layers  of  the  Trenton,  for  several  feet  above  their  base. 
At  most  other  points  the  usual  abrupt  transition  was  observed. 

Organic  Reinahu.  Previous  to  the  present  year  (1876)  there  has 
been  no  published  announcement  of  the  existence  of  fossils  in  this 
formation.  In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Minnesota,  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell  describes  a  Liugulepis,  found 
near  Fountain  in  that  state,  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation. 

In  my  unpublished  report  of  1873,  Scolithus  borings  were  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  rock  in  the  town  of  Waterloo,  referred  to  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone.  In  1874,  this  was  confirmed  by  finding^ well 
preserved  tubes  of  the  same  in  the  town  of  Beloit,  in  strata  belonging 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  formation.  Fucoidal  impressions  were  also 
found  at  the  same  locality.  In  1875,  Scolithus  tubes  were  seen  in 
sandstone  referred  doubtfully  to  the  base  of  the  formation. 

In  a  synopsis  of  my  report  for  these  years,  three  hundred  copies  of 
which  were  printed  and  distributed  at  private  expense,  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  1876,  the  existence  of  organic  remains  in  this  for- 
mation was  announced.  This  form  of  announcement  will  not  probii- 
bly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  to  priority,  in  this  in- 
teresting discovery.  The  organic  remains  so  far  have  been  found  ex- 
clusively where  the  sandstone  was  compacted  by  some  cementing  ma- 
terial, which  justifies  the  belief  that  the  absence  of  fossils  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  formation  is  due  to  want  of  preservation  and 
not  to  original  absence  of  life  in  the  depositing  sea. 

Method  of  formation.  Tlie  existence  of  tlie  remains  of  marine 
life  demonstrates  that  the  fossiliferous  portions  at  least  are  submarine 
deposits,  while  the  well  rounded  character  of  the  grains,  the  ebb  and 
flow  structure,  the  shaly  laminations,  the  conglomeritic  portions  and 
its  relations  to  the  adjacent  formations  leave  no  doubt  that  it  belongs 
to  the  common  class  of  oceanic  sand  deposits. 

Extent  and  Local  Descriptions.  The  St  Peters  sandMone  enters  thin  difltrict  from 
niinoii)  and  from  the  Lead  Re^on  at  the  soathwestem  comer  of  Rock  county.  Owing 
to  tlio  eikse  with  which  the  sandstone  is  eroded,  it  usually  oocupies  only  a  narrow  belt 
clone  under  the  protecting  ledges  of  the  overlying  Trenton  limestone,  and  appears  on 
the  map  as  a  narrow  bonier  to  that  formation.  In  some  places,  as  in  Rock  count}', 
where  it  is  reprosent^nl  as  occupying  more  ample  areas,  it  is  quite  probable  that  if  the 
drift  could  b?  removed  the  sandstone  would  be  found  absent  at  some  points.  The  pre- 
glacial  rivers  undoubtt;dIy  cut  entirely  through  it,  but  their  position  cannot  now  be  ac- 
curately mapped. 

In  Rock  county  it  may  1>e  readily  identified,  since  it  seldom  shows  itself  excei>t  under 
a  protect mg  shelf  or  crown  of  Trenton  limestone,  whose  characteristic  fossils  are  eaiuly 
nvognized,  and  by  the  simpler  fact,  that  it  is  the  only  sandstone  expowvi  in  the  county. 
Its  upi)er  portion  is  amply  displayed  in  the  wcstf^m  portion  of  the  county,  where  the 
drift  i£>  light,  but  pro't^'nt^  so  great  similarity  that  it  will  be  unneceasaiy  to  enter  into 
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local  detaila.  A  featnie  oocun  in  the  north  part  of  the  township  of  Magnolia,  of  this 
c  iunty,  deserving  notice.  A  smaU  Btream,  known  as  Allen's  creek,  flows  westward 
uloiig  the  line  aeparating  sedionB  4, 5,  and  6,  on  the  north,  from  sections  7, 8  and  9,  on  the 
KouUi.  ')n  each  side  there  is  a  ran^  of  blufis  capped  with  Trenton  limestone  snd  undcr- 
Liid  with  St.  Peters  sandshine.  The  junction  of  the  two  formations  on  the  south  side 
is,  by  aneroid  measnrcment,  155  feet  above  the  stream,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  in  sec- 
tioa  a,  32  feet,  showing  a  difference  of  123  feet.  This  euperior  elevation  of  the  south 
bluff  is  majntained  as  far  to  the  east  aa  the  two  can  be  compared.  In  section  T,  about 
midway  between  the  two  bluSa,  there  is  a  very  sharp  east  and  west  ridge  of  hard  sand- 
stone, intersected  in  every  diiectioD  by  a  network  of  silicious  seams  that  stand  out  prom- 
inently on  the  weathered  surface,  as  though  the  rock  had  been  extensively  fradored  and 
lubeeqnently  reunited  by  silidous  cement.  Tliis  ridge  rises  50  feet  above  the  junction 
of  St.  Peters  and  lYenton  on  the  north  side  of  the  ttteam.  These  focb>  are  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying  figure. 

Fig.  37. 
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In  this  quiet  region  of  gentle  southeastward  dips,  these  phenomena  are  nnnsu;il, 
thongh  insignicant  in  general  geology.  They  are  equally  explainable  by  supposing  a 
Sexure  of  the  strata  or  a  fault. 

At  the  railroad  cut  near  Magnolia  station,  the  transition  from  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone to  the  Trenton  limestone  is  well  shown.  The  main  cut  consists  of  the  limestone, 
the  lower  3  or  4  feet  of  which  are  more  or  less  sandy.  Betow  this  hee  8  inches  of  sandstone 
containing  seams  and  nodules  of  iron  oxide  and  sulphide,  doubtlesa  all  originally  pyrites. 
This  layer  of  sandstone  rests  upon  4  feet  4  inches  of  impure  sandy  congtomeritic  lime- 
rock,  full  of  3ooUtlius(  ?)  tubes.  Below  this,  continwng  to  the  base  of  the  exposure,  is 
an  incoherent  sandstone,  mottled  and  banded  with  j'ellow,  orange  and  gteen  colors,  and 
exhibiting  oblique  and  horizontal  lamination.  A  similar  transition  may  be  seen  at  nu- 
menniB  other  points  in  Rock  county.  From  this  county  onward,  the  general  course  of 
the  formation  is  due  north  for  about  sixty  miles,  and  then  east  of  north  for  more  than 
one  bundled  miles.  Its  irregularity  of  thickness  in  tracing  it  nortliward  first  becomes 
pronounced  iu  the  western  part  of  Dodge  county,  and  it  is  first  known  to  be  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  contact  of  the  limestones,  below  and  above,  in  the  southern  part  of  Green 
I^ke  county,  notwithstanding  which,  and  frequent  subsequent  interruptions,  it  main- 
tams  an  existence  for  more  than  120  miles  to  the  noniward.  Itwaslastoljserved  within 
about  four  miles  of  the  Michigan  line,  where  It  had  a  thickness  of  20  feet.  Beyond  th.it 
point  it  is  concealed  by  the  drift. 

The  formation  is  not  recognized  at  all  in  the  recent  geological  report  of  Michigan, 
although  the  foregomg  facts  offer  a  strong  presumption  that  it  exists  there.  Under  th<3 
impression  that  has  formerly  prevailed  concerning  the  uniformity  of  this  deposit.  Uie 
Ending  of  the  Trenton  limestone  on  the  Escanaba  river,  resting  directly  upon  the  Lower 
Uagneeian,  would  justify  the  inference  that  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  was  essentially 
wantirjg  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  but  with  the  Ught  now  possessed,  the  fact 
of  ctmtact  at  that  point  has  httle  significance  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  presence 
or  ahaence  of  the  formabon  in  question, 
WiB.  ScR.— 19 
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Economic  Conside7*ations.  The  greatest  prospective  value  of 
this  formation  is  doubtless  its  water-bearing  capacity^  it  being,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  the  great  source  of  Artesian  fountains  in  this 
portion  of  the  state.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  foregoing  developments 
in  respect  to  its  nature  possess  eminent  practical  importance. 

For  some  years  geologists  have  habitually  recommended  the  sand 
of  this  formation  for  tke  manufacture  of  glass.  Its  value  for  that 
purpose  is  now  being  put  to  the  practical  test.  A  factory  has  recently 
been  established  at  Omro  for  that  purpose.  The  sand  is  derived  from 
near  Waukau.  A  six  pot  furnace  has  been  erected  having  a  capacity 
per  month  of  800  boxes  of  100  feet  each.  At  present  the  manufacture 
is  confined  to  window  glass  and  shades.  The  results  thus  far  attained 
are  reported  as  highly  satisfactory. 

In  the  town  of  Waterloo  the  sandstone  has  sufficient  compactness 
to  serve  as  a  building  stone^  but  usually  it  is  too  soft.  This  latter  &ct, 
however,  permits  its  extensive  use  as  sand  for  mortar,  and  similar 
purposes.  At  most  localities  it  can  be  dug  with  pick  and  shovel,  the 
mere  handling  being  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  sand.  On  account  of 
its  cleanness  and  sharpness,  it  is  much  superior  to  most  drift  sand. 

TRENTON  GROUP. 

Upon  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  there  lies  an  extensive  series  of  lime- 
stones and  shales,  which  represent  the  Trenton  period.  It  consists  of 
three  main  divisions,  which  are  recognized  in  geological  history  as 
epochs.  The  lowest  member  is  known  as  the  Trenton  limestone,  the 
next  in  order  as  the  Galena  limestone,  and  the  uppermost  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati shales  and  limestone.  These  are  firmly  linked  together  by  fos- 
sils common  to  the  three  horizons,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discern  any  satisfactory  line  of  de- 
markation  between  them.  In  the  southern  portion,  however,  they  arc 
well  distinguished,  and  will  receive  consideration  in  the  order  named. 

TRENTON  LIMESTONE. 

Subdivisions.  The  Trenton  limestone  proper,  as  it  is  developed 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  under  consideration,  consists  of 
four  subdivisions  sufficiently  well  characterized  to  be  valuable  aids  in 
the  study  and  discussion  of  the  formation,  and  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  survey. 

Adhering  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  to  the 
terms  already  in  use,  these  will  be  distinguished  as  follows: 
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I.     Upper  Blue  Beds,  thickness,  15  feet. 
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II.    Upper  Bupf  Beds,  thickness,  56  feet. 


III.    Lower  Blue  Beds,  thickness,  25  feet. 


IV.     Lower  Buff  Beds,  thickness,  25  feet. 


It  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  Trenton  limestone  of  this  state 
into  the  "  Buff  limestone  "  and  the  "Blue  limestone,"  and  in  the  Lead 
region  the  latter  and  some  higher  beds  form  the  "  Glass  rock,"  "Brown 
rock,"  and  "  Green  rock."  These  latter  terms  are  based  upon  litho- 
logical  characters  that  do  not  prevail  in  southeastern  Wisconsin,  and 
hence  the  use  of  these  terms  would  be  undesirable  even  if  their  appli- 
cation within  the  Lead  region  was  sufficiently  well  defined  to  justify 
their  extension  to  othei:  localities. 

To  continue  the  unmodified  use  of  the  terms  Blue  and  Buff  lime- 
stone, and  to  rest  with  this  twofold  subdivision,  is  open  to  serious 
objection,  as  experience  has  shown. 

In  the  first  place,  the  color  distinction  made  between  the  two  is 
not  applicable  without  qualification,  since  more  than  half  of  the  up- 
per portion  usually  designated  Blue  limestone  is  quite  as  persistently 
buff  as  the  lower  division.  The  unleached  interior  of  the  thicker 
beds,  in  all  the  subdivisions,  is  blue,  and  that  was  doubtless  the  origi- 
nal color  of  the  whole  formation,  but  the  two  divisions  designated  in 
this  report  as  Buff  are  habitually  leached  to  much  greater  depths 
than  the  remaining  two,  and  are  less  associated  with  bluish  green 
shales,  which  give  to  the  latter  a  bluish  or  greenish  aspect.  Applied 
as  now  s.uggested,  the  terms  blue  and  buff  become  reasonably  appro- 
priate and  very  convenient. 

In  the  second  place,  t/ie  chemical  distinction,  viz.:  that  the  lower 
division  is  a  dolomite,  and  the  remainder  a  limestone,  does  not  hold 
good.  An  analysis  of  chippings  from  un weathered  layers,  represent- 
ing the  whole  thickness  of  what  has  heretofore  been  called  Buff  lime- 
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8tone,  and  is  now  called  the  Lower  Buff  beds,  exclusive  of  the  argil- 
laceous layers  at  the  base,  shows  36.41  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  A  similar  analysis  of  the  Lower  Blue  beds  shows  38.39 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  A  like  analysis  of  the  lower 
13  feet  of  the  Upper  Buff  beds  gives  43.30  per  cent,  of  magnesic  car- 
bonate, and  one  of  a  higher  stratum,  34.86  per  cent.  These  analyses 
were  all  made  from  rocks  whose  exposure  to  leaching  and  weathering 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  equal,  and  from  adjacent,  where  not  identi- 
cal, localities,  all  being  from  the  vicinity  of  Beloit. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  magnesia  varies  but 
slightly,  and  that  the  entire  amount  is  large,  so  that  the  term  dolo- 
mite is  applicable  here  as  well  as  to  the  calcareous  formations  above 
and  below,  while  the  Blue  limestone  of  the  Lead  region  is  a  true  lime- 
stone, containing  but  little  magnesia. 

In  the  third  place,  the  paleontological  distinction  heretofore 
drawn  does  not  hold  good.  The  Buff  limestone  has  been  regarded  as 
characterized  by  great  numbers  of  Gasteropoda,  Cephalopoda  and 
Lamellibranchiata,  especially  by  species  referable  to  Tellinomya^ 
Cypricardites  and  allied  genera.  But  this  is  at  least  equally  true  of 
the  Upper  Buff  beds  of  this  report. 

The  following  species  catalogued  in  the  report  of  1862,  as  belonging 
to  the  Lower  Buff  limestone,  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Buff  beds 
of  this  report: 

Cypricardites  Niota^  C.  rottmdattiSy  C.  ventricosus^  Modiolopsis 
snperha^  Tellinomya  nasuta,  T.  ventricoaay  Murchisonia  helictereSy 
IHeurotomarla  (^Raphlstoma)  JVasonij  P.  suhconica^  Trochonema 
umhilicatumj  Raphistoma  lenticuhiriSy  Cyrtocems  annulatum,^  C. 
eugiiim^  Oncoceras  Lycus^  0,  Pandion  and  0,  plehium. 

Only  one  of  the  list  given  in  the  report  of  1862  as  from  the  Buff 
is  known  to  me  as  occurring  exclusively  in  the  Lower  Buff,  while 
three  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Buff  that  have  not  been  observed 
in  the  Lower.  The  majority  are  common  to  the  two  subdivisions, 
and  to  this  number  several  allied  species  have  now  been  added. 
Oolnmnaria  aJveohita^  also  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  Lower  Buff,  is 
found  in  the  upper  beds. 

The  strata  at  Kockton,  which  belong  to  the  Upper  Buff  beds,  are 
referred  to  the  Buff  limestone  of  previous  authors,^  and  a  similar  par- 
donable confusion  of  the  two  members  has  undoubtedly  Ixjen  ex- 
perienced by  other  writers  on  the  geology  of  this  region. 

Tliese  facts  are  dwelt  ujwn  to  this  extent  to  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  introduction  of  a  new  classification,  and  of  new  terms 

'  Si»e  pp.  89,  90,  Vol.  V,  Geol.  Rop.  of  111. 
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in  lieu  of  those  that  have  ahready  found  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
western  geology. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  the  distinctions  here  made  have  any  wide 
geographical  application,  and  hence  the  terms  in  common  use  have 
only  received  such  qualification  as  the  geology  of  this  region  demands. 

The  terra  beds  has  been  substituted  for  limestone^  since,  in  thy 
opinion  of  the  writer,  these  divisions  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
what  are  technically  known  among  geologists  as  epochs,  to  whicli 
grade  the  more  significant  term  should  bo  confined,  unless  there  are 
special  litliological  reasons  for  its  use  otherwise.  While  it  is  very 
much  in  the  interests  of  science,  and  its  practical  application,  to  sub- 
divide the  several  formations  as  far  as  the  facts  will  permit,  and  thus 
give  to  our  discriminations  and  descriptions  as  mucli  of  exactness  as 
possible,  much  confusion  is  introduced  into  the  general  literature  of 
the  science,  if  each  of  these  minor  members  is  clothed  with  a  formal 
title. 

/.  The  Lower  Buff  Beds.  It  has  already  been  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  that  a  slight  alternation  of  sand- 
stone and  calcareous  layers  occurs  in  the  transition  to  the  Trenton 
limestone,  there  being  above  the  main  body  of  sandstone  a  calcar- 
eous layer  of  about  four  feet  thickness,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  sand- 
stone two  feet  or  less  in  thickness.  Above  this  there  follow  the 
Lower  Buff  beds.  Their  usual  thickness  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet.  At  some  points  the  formation  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
three  main  strata,  the  lower  one,  more  or  less  shaly  toward  the  bot- 
tom, of  about  four  feet  thickness,  the  middle  one  seven  feet,  and  the 
upper,  twelve.  These  are  less  distinctly  subdivided  into  beds  from 
two  feet  in  thickness  downwards.  "When  these  distinctions  are  not 
observable,  the  layers  are  of  a  similar  heavy  bedded  character,  except 
when  affected  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  texture  is  some- 
what irregular,  arising  from  an  uneven  association  of  earthy  and 
crystalline  material.  The  general  aspect  is  earthy,  but  crystalline 
particles  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  mass.  The  color,  as  seen  in 
natural  ledges  and  superficial  quarries,  is  a  light  yellowish  buff  or 
gray.  The  interior  of  thicker  and  less  exposed  layers  frequently  ha* 
a  bluish  cast. 

The  rock  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  silicious  and  aluminous  material,  and  an  in- 
significant ingredient  of  iron  and  the  more  common  salts.  Crystals  of 
calcite  and  occasionally  those  of  pyrite  occur  in  cavities. 

The  fossils  of  this  division  are  abundant,  although  less  so  than  in 
the  upper  divisions,  especially  the  blue  beds. 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  species  that  lived  during  the 
deposition  of  these  strata: 

Buthotrephia  sticculens^  Streptelasma  (Petraia)  comiculum^^i  new 
species  of  Stictopora  and  one  of  Trematoporay  a  Zingula,  resembling 
Z.  obtusay  Orthia  disparalis,  O.perveta^  0.  Bubquddratay  0,  tricenaria, 
Streptorhynchua  deflectum,  S-filitextum^  8.  deltoideum^  8.  planum- 
honum^  Strophomena  alternata^  S.  cam^rata,  8.  camtiraj  8.  incras- 
sata^  a  new  species  of  Bhynehonellay  TelUnomya  naauta^  Cypricar- 
dites  Canadensis^  C.  rectirostris^  C,  rotundatus^  C,  suhtruncatusj 
C.  ventricosvs,  (7.,  n.  sp.,  Modiolopsis  superha^  Ilelicotoma  planu- 
lataj  Baphistoma  lenticularisj  B.  Nasoni^  Pleurotoma.ria  suhconica^ 
Trochonema  ambiguum,  T.  umbilieatum,  Murchisonia  tricarinata^ 
M,  bicincta^  Subulites  elongatus^  Bucania  bidorsata^  Bellerophon 
bilobatiiSy  Pterotheca  attenuata^  Orthoceras  anellum^  O.junceum,  0. 
vertebrate,  0.,  n.  sp.,  0.  Beloitense,  Oncoceras  Pandion,  0.  plebeium, 
Gyroceras  convolvans,  LituUes  occidentalism  Illwnus  tau/rus,  Cer- 
an rus  pleurexant hem/us  Bind  Leperditiafabulites. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  name  any 
single  fossil  of  common  occurrence  that  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  this  geological  horizon  The  abundance  of  Lamellibranchiates, 
Gasteropods  and  Cephaloj)ods,  and  the  fewness  of  the  Corals  and  Bry- 
ozoans  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  both  of  the  Blue  beds  above, 
but  not  from  the  Upper  BufF  beds  to  which  this  division  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  paleontologically  as  well  as  lithologically.  At  some 
points  the  Lower  Buff  beds  develop  something  of  a  shaly  character  at 
the  base,  and  are  highly  fossiliferous,  in  which  cases  the  facies  of  the 
fauna  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Blue  beds,  which  are  likewise 
shaly.  It  appears  from  all  the  facts  that  there  was  an  alternation  of 
conditions  in  the  depositing  Trenton  seas,  and  that  when  the  condi- 
tions were  such  as  to  favor  the  formation  of  limestone  simply,  the  life 
above  characterized  predominated,  and  that  whenever  the  conditions 
changed  so  as  to  cause  a  deposit  of  shale  interleaved  with  layers  of 
limestone,  the  brachiopodous  and  coralline  fauna  prevailed.  Tliese 
subdivisions  then  signify  rather  physical  mutations  of  a  more  or  less 
local  nature,  than  wide  spread  changes  in  the  life  -character  of  the  period. 

2.  The  Lower  Blue  Beds.  The  upper  surface  of  the  precedmg  di- 
vision is  at  most  points  well  defined,  and  upon  its  thick  beds  rest  an 
alternating  series  of  thin,  impure  limestone  layers  and  thinner  shaly 
leaves.  These  are  usually  grouped  into  more  massive  beds,  and  where 
removed  from  the  action  of  surface  agencies,  the  shaly  portions  often 
possess  sufficient  coherence  to  bind  the  limestone  layers  into  beds  of 
respectable  dimensions. 
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The  (werdge  thickness  may  be  put  down  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
fivo  feet.  The  limestone  is  varying  in  texture.  Usually  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  earthy  material  and  minute  crystals,  but  sometimes  has  a 
compact  crystalline  structure,  and  occasionally  a  coarse  granular  one. 
Some  layers  are  little  else  than  a  mass  of  fossils.  The  color  is  bluish, 
or  grayish,  weathering  to  light  gray  or  buff. 

The  shale  is  a  bluish  green,  and  aside  from  mingling  with  the  lime- 
stone somewhat,  it  forms  seams  and  partings  between  the  layers. 
These  are  seldom  over  two  inches  thick  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
province,  but  attain  more  considerable  dimensions  at  the  north.  A 
notable  amount  of  carbonaceous  material  is  sometimes  associated  with 
this  shale.     It  is  usually  very  highly  fossiliferous. 

In  chetnical  composition  the  limestone  layers  do  not  essentially 
differ,  so  far  as  tested,  from  the  Buff  already  described,  being  an  im- 
pure magnesian  limestone.  The  analysis  previously  referred  to  in- 
cluded only  the  limestone  layers,  the  shaly  partings  being  excluded. 
Including  these,  probably  one-third  of  the  whole  mass  would  be  found 
to  be  ailicious  and  aluminous  material. 

Besides  the  bluish  green  cast  that  the  shale  gives  to  the  mass,  it  bas 
served  to  protect  the  limestone  from  the  leaching  action  of  percolat- 
ing water,  so  that  it  also  oftener  retains  its  original  bluish  hue  than 
the  beds  below  and  alK)ve,  and  renders  the  name  applied  to  it  not  in- 
appropriate. It  is  characterized  by  a  much  greater  abundance  of  fos- 
sils than  the  beds  below.  These  differ  from  those  below  in  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  Corals,  Bryozoans  and  small  Brachio- 
pods,  especially  the  Orthidse.  Murchisonia  gracilis  appears  in 
great  abundance  near  the  base  of  this  division.  It  is  not  found  in 
my  somewhat  extensive  collections  from  the  Lower  Buff,  which  indi- 
cates its  rarity,  though  perhaps  not  absence,  from  that  horizon.  Bel- 
leropJiOn  hilohatus  is  very  abundant,  though  not  confined  to  this 
horizon.  This  division  comprehends,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  species  found  in  the  Trenton  limestone  of 
this  region. 

J.  The  Upper  Buff  Beds.  This  is  the  thickest  and  most  important 
subdivision  of  the  group  in  the  Kock  river  valley,  reaching  a  vertical 
diniension  of  fifty-five  feet.  It  is  less  uniform  in  its  several  parts 
than  the  two  preceding,  and  is  less  easily  described  in  general  terms, 
and  the  reader  will  perhaps  find  the  detailed  description  of  the  sec- 
tion at  Beloit,  given  subsequently,  under  the  head  of  local  descrip- 
tions, more  satisfactory  than  the  general  statements  here  made.  The 
most  prevalent  kind  of  rock  is  a  rather  heavy  bedded  limestone,  ob- 
scurely banded  and  mottled  with  light  gray  and  buff,  giving  the 
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whole  a  light,  yellowish  buff  aspect.  The  gray  portions  are  more 
compact  and  crystalline  than  the  buff,  which  are  porous  and  earthy 
although  beautifully  bespangled  with  glistening  crystalline  facets. 
These  characters  apply  more  particularly  to  the  lowest  and  uppermost 
members;  the  latter  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  nodules  of 
chert.  A  portion  of  the  intermediate  layers,  while  retaining  some- 
thing of  the  nature  above  described,  becomes  much  more  irregular  in 
texture,  and  possesses  a  very  rough  fracture,  which  gives  the  ledges 
in  the  quarry  a  brecciated  appearance  that  is  increased  by  the  pres- 
ence of  cavities. 

Another  portion  is  more  homogeneous  in  structure  than  either  of 
the  preceding  kinds,  and  has  a  very  noticeable  conchoidal  fracture, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  glass  rock  of  the  Lead  region,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  having  a  less  compact  and  more  earthy 
texture,  caused  by  th^  presence  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  alumin- 
ous and  silicious  material.  It  is  lined  with  obscure  reddish  stains, 
probably  of  fucoidal  origin.  This  constitutes  two  bands,  two  to  four 
feet  thick,  lying  near  the  center  of  the  division  and  separated  seven 
or  eight  feet  from  each  other.  They  thus  constitute  reliable  land- 
marks in  correlating  partial  exposures  at  distant  points,  and,  if  intel- 
ligently used,  will  prove  a  serviceable  guide  to  the  quarryman. 

The  life  at  this  stage  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  very  similar  to 
that  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  tlie  Lower  Buff  beds,  but  was  more 
prolific  and  varied.  Nearly  sixty  species  are  known  to  occur  in  these 
beds,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the  actual  number  is  much  larger. 

Of  these,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  have  not  been  found  in  the 
Lower  Buff  beds,  but  until  more  thorough  search  has  been  made  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  regard  them  as  diagnostic.  The  occurrence  of 
Ilalyaites  at  this  horizon  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  as  being  the 
lowest  point  at  which  it  has  yet  been  authentically  reported  in  the 
western  series. 

/.  The  Upper  Blue  Beds.  These  are  so  similar  in  general  charac- 
ter to  the  Lower  Blue  Beds,  as  not  to  need  extended  description. 
They  differ  from  them  chiefly  in  those  cases  Where  they  take  on  a 
coarse  granular  character,  approaching  that  of  the  Galena  limestone 
above,  to  which  they  constitute  the  transition.  The  degree  in  which 
they  are  thus  modified  varies  with  the  locality.  At  several  points 
there  are  only  four  or  five  such  transitional  beds,  and  at  other  points 
the  whole  division  shows  something  of  this  character. 

An  abundance  of  Brachiopodsy  Bryozoans  and  ChcBtttoid  coraU 
form  the  leading  feature  of  the  life  of  this  period.  Its  general  aspect 
is  more  manifestly  similar  to  that  of  the  Cincinnati  shales  above  the 
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Galena  than  that  of  the  beds  below.    Zeptwna  sei^icea  is  a  very  abun- 
dant fossil,  which  has  not  been  observed  to  be  true  below. 

Local  Descriptions.    In  the  yicinity  of  Beloit  are  a  namber  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial expoeures  that  are  so  fortunately  situated  at  different  elevations  as  to  exhibit  thn 

entire  thickness  of  the  formation,  and  yet,  an  equally  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  the  students  of  geology  of  that  locality,  their  correct 
correlation  is  attended  with  something  of  difiBculty,  and  is  only  ac- 
complished by  careful  and  industrious  study.  By  combining  tho 
partial  series  shown  at  the  various  points,  the  following  general 
section  for  that  vicinity  may  be  constructed: 


Fig.  39. 
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Upper  Blue  Beds. 

A.  A  greenish  blue  impure  limestone,  chiefly  earthy  and  sub- 
crystalline,  but  in  part  granular,  beds  thin  and  separated  with 
shale,  very  fossiliferous.    Estimated  thickness,  fifteen  feet. 

Upper  Buff  Beds. 

B.  I.  In  general  a  fine  grained,  impure  hmestone,  of  earthy  or 
Bubcrystalline  texture,  the  former  a  light  buff,the  latter  gray,  com- 
bined BO  as  to  give  an  obscure  banded  and  mottled  appearance 
quite  peculiar.  Nodules  of  chert  are  present,  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  rock  below.  Beds,  thick  and  uniform,  fracture,  easy  and 
regular  in  the  upper  two-thirds,  while  that  of  the  lower  part  is 
very  rough  and  angular,  as  though  from  a  brecciated  structure; 
more  impure  than  the  upper  portions.  A  shaly  layer,  7  feet  from 
the  base,  contains  carbonaceous  seams  with  Graptolite  marldnge. 
Twenty-two  feet. 

II.  Layer  of  homogeneous  structure,  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
earthy  texture,  but  sparkling  with  minute  crystals;  Imed  and  spot- 
ted with  obscure  reddish  fucoidal  stains.    Two  and  one  half  feet. 

III.  (Combines  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  layers  above, 
being  less  homogeneous  than  the  last,  and  more  so  than  the  pro- 
oeding.  Some  layers,  very  fossiliferous,  the  remains  being  grouped 
more  or  less  in  colonies.  Horizon  of  the  Halysites.  Seven  to  eight 
feet. 

IV.  Similar  to  II,  but  the  characters  more  marked.  Three  fo 
four  feet. 

V.  Similar  to  I,  but  not  cherty.  Texture  toward  the  upper  part 
more  irregular  than  below.    Nineteen  feet. 

Lower  Blue  Beds. 

C  Thin-bedded  impure  limestone  of  varying  earthy  and  crys- 
talline texture,  interleaved  witli  shaly  partings,  the  whole  having^ 
a  bluish-green  or  gray  color.    Very  fossiliferous.    Twenty-three 

feet. 

Lower  Buff  Beds. 

D,  Thick-bedded,  buff  limestone,  of  rather  coarse  texture, 
somewhat  shaly  at  the  base.  Fossils  not  very  abundant  except  in 
the  shaly  portions.    Twenty-three  feet. 

Transitional  layer  of  sandstone,  2  feet. 

Transitional  layer  of  impure  limestone,  4  feet. 

St.  Peters  sandstone. 


St.  p. 
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At  Clute's  point,  near  the  east  line  of  Sec.  10,  town  of  Beloit,  about  four  miles  nortk  of 
the  city,  the  upper  portion  of  the  St.  Peters  sancUtone  and  the  lower  part  of  the  calcare- 
ous transition  bed  is  shown.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  tills,  in  Sec.  11,  N. 
W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  the  transition  stratum  is  better  shown,  together  with  the  layer  of 
«and  above  and  tlie  bottom  layers  of  the  Lower  Buff  beds.  About  an  equal  distance 
further  south,  near  the  high  bluff  that  overlooks  the  river,  cherty  layeis,  B,  I,  and  a  por- 
tion of  those  above  are  shown.  The  latter  partake  quite  decidedly  of  the  chaxactenstics 
of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  are  less  shaly  than  usual.  Passing  over  the  high  hill  to  a 
ravine  on  its  southwest  flank,  the  Galena  limestone  and  some  of  the  upper  transitional 
layers  may  be  found.  Nearly  a  mile  further  south,  at  the  large  quarry  near  the  C.  k 
N.  W.  R.  R.,  a  portion  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  calcareous  transitional  layer,  the 
interstratified  layer  of  sand,  the  shaly  layers  of  the  Lower  Buff  limestone,  one  of  which 
is  especially  crowded  with  Leperditiafabulites,  the  heavy  Lower  Buff  beds  in  full,  andtlie 
Lower  Blue  beds,  may  be  seen  in  magnificent  vertical  exposure. 

A  partial  analysis  of  chippings  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Buff  and  Blue  Uyen 
at  this  point,  exclusive  of  the  thin  ones  at  the  base,  shows  the  following  composition: 

Buff,  Blue, 

Insoluble  residue 5.74  10.29 

Soluble  sihca 1.96  1.75 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina 3.27  1.60 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 36.40  38.39 

Carbonate  of  lime,  etc.,  by  estimate 52.63  47.97 

Total 100.00       100.00 


In  a  ravine  a  little  south  of  this  the  upper  i)art  of  the  Lower  Buff  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  Lower  Blue  beds  are  shown  in  a  small  quarry.  Still  further  soutii  along  the  rail- 
way, another  large  quarry  exhibits  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Lower  Buff  and  Blue 
beds,  and  below,  near  the  track,  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  slightly  exposed.  Several 
minor  openings  along  this  line  of  bluifs  display  limited  sections.  A  mile  or  more  to  the 
southeast,  at  Carpenter *8  quarry,  on  the  line  between  sections  26  and  27,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Upper  Buff  beds — B.  V,  IV,  III  and  a  portion  of  II,  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion —  are  extensively  wrought,  the  lower  beds  especially  being  a  desirable  building- 
stone.  The  ravine  below  this  quarry  has  guUiod  into  the  Lower  Blue  beds,  and  showd 
their  character  wherever  subjected  to  the  full  action  of  atmosphere,  frost,  and  water. 

A  partial  analysis  of  the  strata  B.  Y  and  B.  IV,  at  Carpenter's  quarry,  shows  their 

chemical  nature  to  be  as  follows: 

r— Upper  Buff,—^ 

B.  IV.  B.  V. 

Insoluble  residue 12.50  3.42 

Soluble  silica 1.87  1.99 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina 2.23  1.42 

Car)x>nate  of  magnesia 34.86  43.87 

Carbonate  of  lime,  etc.,  by  estimate 48.54  49.30 

Total 100.00       100.00 


A  mile  and  a  half  farther  southwest,  Hess'  quarry  appears  to  lie  across  the  laj^or 
marked  B.  II,  in  the  section,  and  to  include  some  of  the  layers  above  and  below,  tho 
latter  being  esi)ecially  prolific  in  fossils  heretofore  classified  as  characteristic  of  the  Buff. 
At  Uanchett's  quarry,  a  short  distance  south  of  this,  tlie  present  exposure  reaches  from 
about  thn.'e  feet  below  the  bed  marked  B.  IV,  to  about  the  top  of  B.  II.    A  little  o\i:r 
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a  half  mile  northwest  of  this  point,  at  Smith's  quany,  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Blue 
beds  and  the  Galena  Umestone  with  a  few  feet  above  and  below  is  shown,  completing 
the  series.    This  junction  may  also  be  seen  between  Turtleville  and  Shopiere. 

The  quarries  at  Rockton,  Illinois,  present  a  magnificent  section  of  the  Upper  Buft'  beds 
from  layer  B.  IV  upwards  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Blue  beds . 

These  statements  are  given  thus  specifically  that  tiicre  may  be  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  verifying  and  utilizing  the  statements  of  tiiis  report,  and  that  there  may  hereby  be 
furnished  a  basis  for  the  more  accurate  study  of  the  vertical,  and,  to  some  extent,  hori- 
zontal range  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  fossils  of  these  beds,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  prosecuted  by  the  geologists  of  the  region.  A  series  of  collections  carried  on  for  years 
under  the  favorable  opportunities  afforded  by  continuous  quanying,  in  which  the  exact 
locality  and  horizon  should  be  carefully  noted,  could  not  fail  to  show  valuable  results. 

Orer  one  hundred  species  of  fossils  are  known  to  occur  in  these  beds,  among  which  the 
following  identifications  have  been  made: 


Buthotrephis  succulens. 
Steptelasma  comiculum. 
Chaetetes  lycoperdon. 
Chcetetes  discoideus. 
Stictopora  elegantula. 
Stictopora,  n.  sp. 
Schizooinus  nodosus. 
Ptilodictya  recta. 
Lingula,  sp.  und. 
Orthis  perveta. 
Orthis  plicatella. 
Orthis  testudinaria. 
Orthis  pectinella. 
Orthis  tricenaria. 
Orthis  bellarugosa. 
Strophomena  camerata. 
Strophomena  altemata. 
Strophodonta,  sp.  und. 
Streptorhynchus  deflectum. 
StreptorhynchuB  subtentum. 
Leptsena  sericea. 
Rhynchonella,  sp.  and. 
Ambonychia  attenuata. 
Ambonychia,  n.  sp. 
Ambonychia  lamellosa. 
Cypricardites  Niota. 
Cypricardites  rotundatus. 
Cypricardites  ventricosus. 
Cypricardites,  n.  sp. 
Tellinomya  nasuta. 
Tellinomya  alta. 
Tellinomya  Iphigenia. 
Tellinomya  levata. 
TelHnomya  ventricosa. 
Modiolopsis  superba. 
Modiolopsis  plana. 
Raphistoma  lenticularis. 


Raphistoma  Nasoni. 
Trochonema  ambiguum. 
Trochonema  umbihcatum. 
Trochonema  Beloitense,  n.  sp. 
Plurotomaria  subconica. 
Murchisonia  bicincta. 
Murchisonia  gracilis. 
Murchisonia  helicteres. 
Murchisonia  pagoda. 
Murchisonia  tricarinata. 
Cyclonema  percarinatum. 
Subuhte^  elongatus. 
Clisospira  occidentalis,  n.  sp. 
Helicotoma  planulata. 
Maclurea  Bigsbyi. 
Metoptoma  perovalis,  n.  sp. 
Bellerophon  bilobatus. 
Bellerophon  Wisconsinensis,  n.  sp. 
Bucania  Buelli,  n.  sp. 
Bucania  punctifrons. 
Bucania  bidorsata. 
Pterotheca  attenuata. 
Hyolithes  Baconi,  n.  sp. 
Gyroceras,  sp.  und. 
Cyrtoceras  annulatum. 
Cyrtoceras  comiculum. 
Cyrtoceras  eugium. 
Cyrtoceras  Neleus. 
Oncoceras  abruptum. 
Oncoceras  Alceus. 
Oncoceras  Lycus. 
Oncoceras  Pandion. 
Oncoceras  plebeium. 
Oncoceras,  sp.  undescribed. 
Oncoceras,  sp.  undescribed. 
Orthoceras  anellum. 
Orthoceras  multicameratum. 
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Orthooeras  junoeum.  Worm  borings. 

Orthooeras  planooonTexam.  IlkenuB  ovatiis. 

Orthoceras  Beloitenfle.  Aeaphus  Baziandi. 

Orthooeras  2  sp.  undes.  Asaphus  lowensis. 

OrthoceraB  vertebrale.  Ceraurus  pleurexanthemus. 

Endoceras  annulatum.  Encrinurub  sp.  undes. 

Endoceras  proteiforme.  Leperditia  fabulites. 
Gonioceras  ancepe. 

In  tiie  vicinity  of  JanesvQle  are  a  number  of  extensive  quarries  and  natural  expo- 
sures that  display  the  three  lower  members  of  the  formation  quite  extensively.  At  the 
quany,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  city  we  find,  at  the  base,  heavy  buff  layers,  oon* 
taining  but  few  fossils,  and  representing  the  Lower  Bufi'  beds.  The  complete  thicknes 
is  not  shown.  On  these  repose  thinner  bedded,  eminently  fossihferous,  blue  and  gray 
beds  attended  with  shaly  layers  and  seams.  These  are  the  Lower  Blue  beds,  in  thick- 
ness, 22  feet  9  inches.  These  support  about  13  feet  of  light  buff  colored  limestone,  of 
uneven  structure — owing  to  earthy  or  soft  granular  spots  and  occasional  cavities — rather 
irregular  fracture,  giving  an  earthy  surface  with  crystalline  spangles,  and  containing 
but  few  fossils.  Beds  one  foot  or  less  in  thickness.  These  constitute  the  lower  portico 
of  the  Upper  Buff  beds.  The  following  species  were  observed  at  this  point,  nearly  all 
belonging  to  the  Blue  beds:  Buthotrephis,  Chcetetea  lycoperdon,  Crinoid  sterns^  Stic- 
topora  (two  new  species),  PtUodtctyOj  Tremaiopora^  lAngula  attenuata,  Orthis  perreta, 
0,  tricenaria.  0.  sp,  new  (like  0,  teatudinaria),  Streptarhynchus  deJUctum,  Stropkomtna 
eatneratat  S.  incrMsaktf  Rhynchon-aeUa,  n.  sp.y  Ambanychia  lamellosOf  TtUimm^fa  n 
suta^  CypneardiUs  rotundatus^  C.  vtntricosus^  Modiolopsis  platia^  Uelicotoma  planukUa^ 
Raphistotna  lenticularis,  Trochonema  umhilicaium^  Murchisonia  helicteres,  M,  tricari' 
nata,  Pletirotomaria  subeonica,  Bucania^  n.  sp.,  Fterotheca  atienuata,  Hyolithes  Baconu 

« 

n.  sp.y  Orthoceras  junctum,  O.  vertebrale,  0.,  n.  sp.,  Endoceras,  ProUifanne,  Cyrtoceras 
Pandion?  Gomphoceras  ?  Asaphus  Barrandi,  IlUenHS  ovatus,  Ceraurus  pUurexantke* 
mas,  Leperditia  fabulites  and  Beyrichia, 

At  the  lower  railroad  bridge  at  Janesville,  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Buff  limestone  is 
shown  resting  upon  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  overlaid  by  about  30  feet  of  the  higher 
b^,  which  are  here  less  fossiliferous  than  usual.  A  section  of  this  exposure  is  given  in 
the  report  of  1862.  About  two  miles  above  the  city,  Kock  river  cuts  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  formation  and  into  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  a  ravine  coming  in  on  the 
east,  through  which  the  road  ascends  from  the  river,  exposes  a  large  part  of  the  higher 
strata,  so  that  by  combining  the  sections,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  series  may  be  studied. 
Fossils  are  abundant  in  the  usual  layers. 

Farther  up  the  river,  above  Folton  Center,  the  lower  strata  crown  the  blufb  with 
weather-worn  outliers,  while  nearer  the  water *s  edge  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  discoven 
itself.  They  become  somewhat  cavernous  at  one  point,  a  rare  feature  in  this  region. 
The  following  fossils  were  collected  along  the  ledges  on  the  west  side  of  the  river: 
Chaietes,  Streptelastna  comiculum,  Stictopora,  n.  sp.,  Orthis  perceta,  0.  tricftwria, 
Strepiarhynchus  deflecium,  Strophomena  camerata  9  S.  incrassala,  Bhynchonella,  Telli- 
nomya  nasuta,  Cypricardites  Canadensis,  C.  rtctirostris,  C.  rotundaius,  C.  teniricosus^ 
Modiolopsis  superba,  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Trochonema  ambiguum,  Pleurotomaria 
suboonica,  Murehtsonia  tricarinata,  Bucania  bidorsata,  Pterotheca  attenuata,  Orthoceras 
junceum,  0.  vertebrale,  Ormoceras,  Illtenus  taunts,  Leperditia  fabulites. 

The  lower  beds  are  also  exposed  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Koshkonong.  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  Rock  county  there  are  numerous  outcroppings  of  this  formation,  most  fre- 
quently of  the  lower  becls;  but  occasionally  also  of  the  higher  ones.  The  railway  cot 
near  Ufainiolia  station  exposes  the  Lower  Buff  beds,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  qppor- 
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tnnity  for  studying  ita  character  and  fauna,  which  is  Teiy  similar  to  that  abeady  given. 
The  uppemaost  layers  of  the  Trenton,  and  its  junction  with  the  Galena  limestone  above, 
may  be  seen  satisfactorily  in  the  N.  £.  ^  of  Sec.  31,  and  in  the  S.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  19, 
town  of  Union,  where  a  new  species  of  Stictopoi'a,  and  one  of  Trematoporat  Ptilodictya 
reriOf  Orthis  perveta,  0.  iestudinana^y  0.  Iricenaria,  Leptopna  sericea^  and  Ceraurus  pleu- 
rexantJtemus  indicate  the  character  of  a  fauna  veiy  abundant  in  individuals,  though  not 
especially  so  in  species.  At  the  lower  quany  belonging  to  Mr.  Erump  near  Ft.  Atkin- 
M>n,  the  upper  portion  of  this  formation  is  again  shown,  though  the  layers  are  some- 
what lower  than  tlie  above.  About  two  miles  below  Jefierson,  on  the  west  side  of  Rock 
hver,  a  little  stream  has  cut  down  to  dfirk  mottled,  fine  grained,  rather  thick  beds  that 
are  capable  of  receiving  an  excellent  polish.  Their  lithological  affinities  are  with  the 
upper  half  of  the  formation. 

Near  Aztalan  are  several  quarries  showing  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Buff  layeis  and 
those  above.  The  fossils  collected  were  cliiefly  Buff  species.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is 
beautifully  polished  and  striated  by  glacial  action. 

On  the  north  side  of  Red  Cedar  Lake  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  and  in  the  vicinity,  on 
the  west,  the  lower  beds  are  displayed,  showing  a  somewhat  less  firm  rock  than  usual. 
The  first  mentioned  locality  affords  SchizocrinuSf  Stictopara,  Orthis  perveta,  0.  plica- 
iella?  0.  tn'eenaria,  Streptorhynchus  felitextum,  Strophomena  incrassata?  Zygospira 
modesiaf  Baphistama  lenticulariSj  PJeurotomaHa,  Subulitea  elongaiua  and  Cyrtoliies, 
To  which  the  others  add  Buthoirepkis  aucculem,  Strophomena  cameraia,  Cypricarditea 
rotundatust  Orthoceras  vertehrale,  Ormoceras  and  Gonioceraa  anceps. 

The  most  interesting  exposure  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  the  town  of  Waterloo  is 
at  the  quarry  of  Mr.  David  Crump  in  section  85.  The  lower  four  feet  are  of  thick  bedded, 
very  serviceable  rock,  above  which  lies  one  foot  of  thin  shaly  stone,  succeeded  by  six  feet 
of  somewhat  irregular  layers  of  medium  thickness,  upon  which  are  two  feet  of  even 
bedded  stone  overlaid  by  two  and  a  half  of  thin,  greenish,  shaly  material.  The  lower 
portion  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  Lower  Buff  layers,  and  the  upper  ones 
the  Lower  Blue  limestone.  The  following  species  were  collected  in  a  limited  time  at 
this  locality:  Butkoirephia  succulena,  Graptolite-like  bodies;  Choetetes^  Sireptelasma 
cotniculum,  Orthis  tricenaria,  Streptorhynchus  defleetum,  S.  planumbonum,  Stropho- 
mena incrassata t  a  new  species  of  Rhf/nchonella,  TeUinomya  ventricosa  (young)  Cyp- 
ricardifes  rotundatus,  and  a  new  species,  Raphistoma  lentieularis,  PUurotomaria  sub' 
conica,  Murchisonia  bicinctaf  M,  helicterijs^  Orthoceras  annellum^  0.  vertebraUt  and  tng- 
ments  of  Ormoceras  and  Cyrtoceras, 

The  Trenton  formation  outcrops  in  the  towns  of  Shields,  Portland,  Elba,  Lowell,  Cal- 
amus, Beaver  Dam,  Westford,  Fox  Lake  and  Trenton,  in  Dodge  county ;  but  the  ex- 
posures in  all  cases  are  slight,  and  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  base  of  the  founation. 
While  they  subserve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  supplying  their  respective  regions  with 
building  material,  they  add  littie  to  our  knowledge  of  the  formation,  and  possess  but 
small  interest  to  the  geologist  or  general  reader. 

In  the  townships  of  Mackford  and  Green  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Green  Lake,  more 
frequent  and  extensive  exposures,  both  natural  and  artificial,  occur,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lakes  that  beautify  those  towns.  According  to  the  general  rule  a^ady 
observed,  they  are  chiefly  the  lower  beds,  and  are  caused  to  stand  forth  by  the  easy 
degradation  of  the  sandstone  below.  . 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ripon  the  Lower  Buff  limestone  is  well  displayed.  One  of  the 
noticeable  peculiarities  in  this  neighborhood  is  the  unequal  elevation  of  the  base  of  the 
formation.  While  resting,  so  far  as  observed,  conformably  upon  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone, the  junction  is  found  at  varying  altitudes.  One  of  the  lowest  points  is  at  **  The 
Falls,"  within  the  city.  These  falls  are  caused  by  the  waters  of  Silver  creek  pouring 
over  the  lower  ledges  of  the  Trenton  limestone  and  excavating  the  softer  sandstone  be- 
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low.  By  following  up  the  etream,  a  strong  dip  to  the  north  of  east  may  be  obeerred. 
Fossils  are  not  abundant  here,  and  but  few  species  were  collected,  although  the  qnany- 
ing  and  natural  exposures  afforded  ample  opportunities.  A  few  rods  west  of  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city,  the  lowest  layers  of  the  formation  are  about  40  feet  higher  than 
at  the  falls.  Along  the  bluff,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  same  layers  are  25  to 
80  feet  higher  still,  from  which  point  they  dip  to  the  south  until  they  di8api)ear  beneath 
Crystal  creek  at  a  lower  point  than  that  at  which  they  occur  to  the  ea^t  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  To  the  west  of  this,  toward  Green  Lake,  tiie  base  of  the  formation  is 
more  nearly  horizontal.  In  section  5  of  the  township  of  Ripon,  alx)ut  three  miles  north- 
west of  the  city,  the  junction  in  question  occurs  at  a  lower  elevation,  if  an  aneroid  meas- 
urement is  to  be  trusted,  than  at  any  of  the  preceding  points. 

All  these  varicUuma  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  changeable  dip  of 
a  few  degrees;  but  they  are  neTertheless  unusual  in  this  formation.  As  the  floor  of  the 
formation  has  its  greatest  elevation  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  where  it  resbi 
upon  the  domes  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  previously  described,  and  has  a  lower 
elevation  as  it  recedes  from  this  point,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena 
may  be  due  to  that  relationship. 

The  following  species  representing  the  fauna  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  formatioii  were 
collected  in  this  vicinity,  the  quarries  of  Mr.  Coombs  and  Mr.  Corlis  proving  most  pro- 
lific :  Buthotrephis  sticculens,  B.  gracilis^  Chcetetes^  Streptelasma  comiculum,  Rttepora, 
Trematopora,  n.  «p.,  Lingula,  like  L.  dbtusa,  Siictopora,  Orthis  perveta^  0,  tricenaria,  0. 
subquadrata,  Streptorhynchus  defiectum^  S.  deltoideum,  S,  Jtlitextum^  S.  planumhonumf 
Sirophomena  aUemaia^  S,  camura^  S.  incrassaia,  5.  ienuistriata,  Rhynchonella,  ».  gp,, 
Tellinomya  nasuta,  Cypricardites  rotundattis^  C.  subtruncatus^  C,  f^entricosus,  C,  »i.  sp., 
Modiolopsis  superba,  Helicotoma  planulata^  Raphistoma  lenticularisy  Trochonema  am- 
higuunt,  T,  umbilicatumf  Fleurotomaria  subconica,  Murchisonia  bicinctOf  Holopea,  Sub- 
tUttes  elongatus;  Orthoceras  annellumf  0,  juneeum^  0.  vertebrale,  0.  planoconpexum, 
0.,  sp,  new^  Cyrtoeeras  {Oncoceras)  plebeium?  C,  Pandion,  C,  or  Gyroceras  (outer  cham- 
ber only),  OrmoceraSf  Gyroceras  convolcans,  lAtuites,  Illomus  tauruSf  Encrinurus,  Lep^ 
erdiiiafdbuliteSj  Ceraurus  pleurexanthemus. 

North  of  Ripon^  the  formation  soon  becomes  doubly  covered  with  drift,  being  over- 
laid not  only  by  the  original  glacial  deposit  of  rubbish,  but  also  by  the  later  lacustxine 
clays,  and  hence  it  presents  itself  at  the  surface  even  more  rarely  than  before,  so  that 
our  attention  is  not  ag^  demanded  by  the  meager  and  scattered  exposures  until  we 
reach  the  vicinity  of  Neenah  and  Menasha,  where  a  cluster  of  interesting  quarries 
occur.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  those  directly  south  of  Neenah  and  north  of  Me- 
nasha, which  are  referred  to  a  higher  horizon,  we  find  a  belt  of  quarries  begiiming  ^ith 
Thompson's  in  Sec.  29,  Neenah,  and  extending  north  to  the  county  line,  which  possof«eii 
the  general  lithological  characters  of  the  Upper  Buff  beds,  which  have  already  been  ful- 
ly described.  The  following  list  of  species^  however,  collected  from  this  belt,  shows 
several  forms  not  observed  in  that  horizon  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  which 
are  common  in  a  higher  position  and  which  therefore  give  special  interest  to  the  fimna 
of  these  localities :  Two  new  species  of  ChceteteSy  Streptelasma  comiculum,  ColumnariOj 
a  new  species  of  Stictopora,  Schizorinus  nodosus,  Lingula  quadrata?  Orthis  lynx,  0. 
plicatellaj  0.  subquadrata,  0.  tesiudinaria,  0.  peciinella,  Streptorhynchus  deflectum,  S. 
/ilitextum,  Sirophomena  altemaia,  S.  incrassata,  S.  camerata^  Leptcttta  sericea,  Zygo- 
spira  recurvirostriSy  Rhynchonella  Anticosfensis,  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Pleuroio- 
maria subconica,  anew  species  of  Murchisonia,  having  a  lofty  spire,  Endoceras  pro^ 
teiforme,  an  undetermined  Gyroceras  and  Leperdita  altaf  were  secured  in  the  limited 
time  that  could  be  devoted  to  collection. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Verbeck's  residence,  near  the  southeast  comer  of  section  IS, 
Menasha,  are  several  small  quarries  that  possess  interest  from  their  position  and  char- 
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acter.  At  the  quany  just  east  of  his  house,  the  rock  consists  of  thick  bedded,  ligrht 
greenish  blue,  or  gray  limestone  containing  some  argillaceous  material  distributed 
through  the  mass  in  thin  leaves,  forming  a  rock  quite  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
the  bed  of  the  Lower  Fox  river.  Between  the  heavy  beds  are  greenish  blue  argilla- 
ceous shales  containing  fossils,  the  small  Brachiopods  of  the  Blue  beds  predominating. 

Opposite  this,  on  the  south,  a  few  feet  of  rock  of  a  similar  nature  but  more  fossilifer- 
ooa,  are  underlaid  by  a  partiaJly  exposed  bed  of  dark  blue  crystalline  rock.  About  forty 
rods  west  of  this  is  another  shallow  quarry  displaying  apparently  a  lower  horizon.  The 
mass  of  the  rock  here  has  a  rather  brittle,  compact,  crystalline  texture  of  dark,  slightly 
bluish  gray  color,  and  irregular  or  sometimes  vitreous  or  conchoidal  fracture.  In  tho 
lower  strata  there  is  much  chert,  distributed  in  layers  of  nodules  which  are  white  or  flint 
colored  and  fbssiliferous.  The  rock  also  contains  frequent  small  gcodes,  the  cavities  be- 
ing lined  with  caldte  and  occasionally  pyrite,  or  rarely  by  zinc  blende.  The  waUs  of 
fissures  are  also  sometimes  lined  with  caldte  and  pyrite.  A  short  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  the  quany  first  mentioned  the  beds  present  the  more  usual  characteristics  of  the 
argillaceous  portions  of  the  Blue  limestone  as  seen  farther  south.  The  strata  at  these 
several  quarries  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  2*"  to  the  southeast. 

Passing  on  to  the  north  about  ten  miles  we  find  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  section  28  of  the 
town  of  Center,  a  partially  exposed  low  dome  of  rock,  reminding  us  fordbly  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  mounds  previously  described,  the  more  so  because  that  formation  lies 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  beds  are  exposed  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  in  which 
directions  they  dip,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  uncovering  of  the  other  sides  would  bear 
out  the  impression  of  a  mound  with  quaquaversal  dip,  c^ven  by  an  approach  from  the 
east  and  south.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  dip  of  Uie  Trenton  in  this  region  u 
greater  and  more  varying  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  though  even  here  the 
inclination  rarely  exceeds  7*  or  8*".  The  rock  at  this  point  is  a  bluish  gray  argillaceous 
hmestone,  with  shaly  partings  and  very  fossiliferous,  the  following  species,  many  of 
them  represented  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  being  gathered  by  tlie  writer  in  a 
half  hour:  Buthotrephis  aucculenSf  Spongaid  bodies  Astyloapongiaf  a  new  spedes  of 
ChasteteSy  C.  di$c(ri€leu8f  Streptekisma  corniculum^  Schizocrinus  nodosuSf  a  new  species  of 
Stictapora,  Otihis  lynx^  0.  subquadrata,  0.  testudinariaf  a  new  spedes  of  Orthis,  Strep- 
torhynehus,  Strophometia  altemata,  Leptcena  sericea,  Zygospira  recurvirostra,  a  new 
spedes  of  Rhynchonella,  Baphiatoma  lenticularis,  an  undetermined  cast  of  Murchisania, 
containing  a  fragment  of  SubtdiUa,  resembling  5.  brevis,  Bellerphan  bilobatuSf  Buca- 
nia  (fragment),  Orihocenis  and  lUamua  taurus. 

In  describing  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in  the  region  just  west  of  the  last  local- 
ity, its  relations  to  the  Trenton  were  dwelt  upon,  and  in  view  of  that  relationship,  it  may 
be  profitable  to  here  record  the  occurrence  of  the  following  gpeaes  in  Sees.  25  and  26, 
town  of  Ellington,  immediately  over  against  the  escarpment  of  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone: Paleqphycus  ccespUosum^  Schizocrinus  nodosus,  Orthis  lynx,  Streptorkynchus 
deflectum,  Strophomena  aUemata,  S.  incrassata  and  an  undetermined  species  of  Rhyn- 
chonella. 

By  Deference  to  the  maps  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  passes  north  through  the 
townships  of  Freedom,  Osbom,  Seymour,  Maple  Grove,  Lesser,  Angelica,  Little  Suam- 
ico,  Pensaukee,  Stiles,  Oconto,  PeslUigo  and  Marinette,  as  those  townships  are  now  con- 
stituted. The  exposures  in  these  towns  are  scattered  and  meager,  and  represent  cliiefly 
the  lower  member  of  the  formation.  Tliey  possess  much  local  value  as  a  source  of 
building  material,  but  in  their  present  undeveloped  condition  they  add  but  Uttle  of 
knowledge  or  interest  to  what  has  already  been  said,  although  they  indicate  that  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  formation  at  the  soutli  undergo  something  of  modi- 
fication. 

It  is  the  barrier  interposed  by  this  formation,  that  causes  the  Peshtigo  river  to  make 
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a  detour  to  the  eastward  in  zange  31,  and  gives  rise  to  Potato  and  Place's  Rapids,  where 
the  river  aoBses  it,  the  former  due  apparently  to  the  more  resisting  Lower  Buff  beds  and 
the  latter  to  the  Upper. 

The  second  series  of  rapids  enoountered  in  ascending  the  Menomonee  river  are  attrib- 
utable to  a  similar  cause.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  eidzemity  of  our  dis- 
trict, two  hundred  miles  from  the  point  where  our  study  of  the  formation  began,  there  is 
not  an  equally  extensive  and  fortunate  exposure  of  its  several  members,  that  compari- 
sons might  be  made  which  would  exhibit  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  thickness, 
lithological  character  and  organic  contents.  Instead  of  this  we  have  only  a  few  feet 
poorly  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  Menomonee  river.  A  portion  of  the  rock  at  the 
rapids  is  a  deep  blue,  heavy,  oystalline  limestone,  weathering  smooth  and  breaking  into 
rectangular  blocks,  while  other  portions  are  quite  irregular  in  texture,  being  composed 
of  combined  earthy,  crystalline  and  shaly  material,  with  partings  of  the  latter  mateiiaL 
The  bedding  is  thin  and  the  layers  for  the  most  part  uneven.  On  the  whole,  while  not 
differing  essentially  from  the  general  characters  of  the  formation  as  seen,  elsewhere,  it 
presents  an  exceptional  aspect  in  harmony  with  the  suggestion  already  made,  that  this 
formation  in  common  with  the  accompanying  ones  below  and  above  has  changed,  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  its  peculiarities.  The  following  species  indicate  the  character  of 
the  fauna:  A  new  species  of  Cruziana,  Buthotrephis  succtdens,  undetermined  Fucoids, 
Chaietes  lycoperdon,  MonticuUpora  allied  to  M,  frondosa,  Crinoidea  (Cyathoerinus?)^ 
columns  of  Schizocrinus  nodosus,  a  new  species  of  Stietopora,  PtHodidya  recta  9  Ortkis 
testudinaria,  O.  tricenaria,  and  an  undetermined  species,  Streptorhynchus  fiUtextum,  S, 
ptanoconvexum,  Stryphomena  incrassata,  Rhynchonella^  Zygospira  recurvirostray  Penta- 
merus  hemiplicatus,  and  Trilobitic  remains  {Asaphus).^ 

Industrial  Consldorations.  This  rock  is  extensively  quarried  for 
the  purposes  of  common  masonry.  At  the  great  majority  of  places 
the  quarries  are  only  superficial  and  the  layers  thin,  and  associated 
with  much  chipstone.  As  greater  depths  are  reached  a  better  class 
of  building  stone  is  usually  found,  because  the  rock  has  been  less  sub- 
ject to  surface  action.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  with  the 
same  amount  of  exposure  the  layers  in  the  interior  of  a  hill,  which  ap- 
pear firm  and  solid,  would  become  split  and  broken,  like  those  that 
outcrop.  The  change  that  is  seen  in  tracing  a  layer  back  inio  the 
hill  is  brought  about  by  the  atmosphere,  frost,  percolating  water,  and 
similar  agencies,  and  is  not  due  to  the  original  nature  of  the  rock. 
This  fact  affords  a  means  of  judging  of  the  endurance  of  the  rock, 
and,  applied  to  most  of  the  beds  of  this  formation,  shows  that  their 
power  of  resisting  the  elements  is  limited.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Blue  Hmoetone,  which  is  inferior  to  the  Bufl^,  and  which  is  to  be 
avoided  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience that  two  quarries  may  be  opened  with  what  appears  to  the 
proprietors  an  equally  good  prospect,  one  of  which  will  soon  reach 
regular,  even  courses,  with  little  waste  material,  while  the  other  only 
develops  thin  layers  with  much  shale  and  chipstone.     Such  would  be 

'  Compare  list  from  the  same  locality  in  the  Michigan  Report,  Paleozoic  Rocks,  1872, 
p.  62. 
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the  case  if  one  were  located  in  the  horizon  of  the  Buff  beds,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  the  Blue.  The  facts  here  given  should  assist  in  avoid- 
ing mistakes  of  this  kind.  The  Upper  Buff  hcds  furnish  the  best 
quality  of  building  stone,  unless  thick  layers  for  heavy  masonry  are 
desired,  when  the  Lower  Buff  also  furnishes  good  material.  Yery 
little  of  this  formation  is  well  adapted  for  cutting,  though  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Upper  Buff,  and  some  parts  of  the  Lower,  are  well 
suited  to  rough-dressed,  course-work,  its  soft  color,  when  tastefully 
relieved  by  appropriate  pointing,  cappings,  and  cornice,  producing  a 
very  grateful  effect.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  connection,  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beloit,  where,  as  stated  in  the  local  descriptions, 
quarries  have  been  opened  at  nearly  every  horizon  of  this  formation, 
none  are  now  habitually  worked,  except  those  lying  in  th^  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  Upper  Buff  heds. 

This  limestone  is  burned  at  some  localities  for  quick  lime,  but  ex- 
cept as  a  source  of  local  supply  when  communication  is  poor,  such 
use  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  im- 
purities which  it  usually  contains  are  not  only  so  much  wasfe  mate- 
rial, as  ordinarily  manufactured,  but  if  the  heat  is  allowed  to  become 
excessive,  the  impurities  unite  with  the  lime,  producing  a  neutral 
product.  Burned  at  a  low  temperature,  this  difficulty  is  in  a  measure 
avoided.  Some  of  the  more  impure,  yet  homogeneous  portions,  would 
probably  produce  a  water  lime  that  would  fall  into  the  class  known  as 
"  limes  slightly  hydraulic,"  or  perhaps  a  grade  higher. 

GALENA  LIMESTONE. 

Keposing  on  the  Trenton  beds  just  described,  lies  the  Galena  lime- 
stone; so  named  from  the  double  fact  that  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state,  where  it  has  its  most  characteristic  development,  it  is  the 
chief  formation  that  bears  the  lead  ore.  Galena  or  Galenite,  and  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Galena,  it  is  extensively  displayed. 

General  characteristics.  In  chemical  constitution,  the  rock  con- 
sists essentially  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  united, 
molecule  to  molecule,  and  hence  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  dolomite. 
In  addition  to  these  main  ingredients,  there  is  always  present  a  vari- 
able quantity  of  silicious  and  aluminous  material,  and  also  some 
iron.  Iron  pyrites,  calcite,  zinc  blende  and  galenite  are  not  unfre- 
quently  associated  with-  it  in  the  district  under  consideration,  while 
in  the  Lead  region  these  exist  in  great  abundance,  and  others  than 
those  named  are  associated  with  them. 

The  dolomite  of  this  formation  exists  usually  in  an  imperfectly 
Wis.  Sur.— 20 
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crystallized  grannlar  form,  while  the  silicions  and  alnminons  mater- 
ial has  an  earthy  textnre,  and  when  abnndant,  gives  the  rock  a  shaly 
stmcture.  Tliese  earthy  ingredients  are  usually  distributed  in  seams 
or  partings  between  the  layers,  and  in  thin  leaves  in  the  mass  of  the  bed. 
These  being  insoluble  are  left  as  a  clay  when  the  lime  and  magnesia  are 
dissolved  away,  giving  rise  to  a  clayey  soil,  or  crevice  filling  according 
to  circumstances.  When  the  rock  is  ground  up  by  glacial  action  more 
of  the  soluble  parts  are  retained  and  a  most  excellent  marly  clay  soil 
results.  In  its  more  manifest  characters  and  typical  form,  this  de- 
posit may  be  described  as  a  he^vy  bedded,  irregular,  coarse  textured, 
gray  or  buff  dolomite,  containing  frequent  cavities  lined  or  filled  with 
the  minerals  already  mentioned,  and  weathering  in  a  very  irregular, 
fantastic  way,  owing  to  inequalities  of  structure.  Nodules,  and  occa- 
sionally continuous  sheets  of  chert  or  flint  are  a  prominent  feature 
of  some  portions  of  the  formation.  When  exposed  at  or  near  the 
surface,  the  rock  usually  presents  a  decayed,  rotten  appearance. 

As  a  general  description,  this  is  applicable  in  eastern  Wisconsin  as 
far  north  as  Dodge  county.  At  that  point  the  formation  begins  to 
undergo  a  change.  The  modification  consists  mainly  in  the  intro- 
duction of  more  clayey  material  in  the  form  of  shaly  leaves  and  part- 
ings. The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  render  the  rock  more  impervious 
to  water  and  atmospheric  agencies,  and  hence,  its  original  blue  or 
gray  color  is  more  generally  preserved,  and  to  this  is  added  the  green- 
ish or  bluish  hue  of  the  shaly  material,  so  that  the  rock,  instead  of 
being  light  yellowish  gray  or  buff,  is  usually  greenish  or  bluish  gray. 
With  the  increase  of  argillaceous  material  there  is  also  an  increase  of 
fossils.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  more  perfect  preservation  that 
was  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  rock,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
change  in  the  oceanic  conditions  that  caused  the  increase  of  clayey 
material  also  had  its  eflect  upon  the  life  of  the  period. 

Without  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  that  produced 
this  modification  in  rock  and  fauna,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ty- 
pical Galena  limestone,  viewed  as  a  whole,  arches  over  the  low  broad 
anticlinal  axis,  which  stretches  southward  from  the  more  ancient 
rocks  that  form  the  elevated  country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  western  horn  of  this  arched 
crescent,  as  it  enters  the  trough  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota axes,  the  eastern  horn  l)ecome8  depressed  and  modified  as  it 
reaches  the  margin  of  the  great  basin  occupied  by  the  I^wer  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan  and  adjacent  regions.  It  will  be  subsequently 
shown  that  there  is,  and  was  at  the  time  of  deposit,  a  marked  depres- 
sion of  all  the  formations  in  this  region,  and  that  they  were  all  mod- 
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ified  by  the  change  of  conditions  which  this  depression  caused,  aid- 
ed by  the  protection  which  the  projecting  axis  above  mentioned  and 
its  associated  reefs  afforded.  The  ciiange  in  the  Galena  limestone  is 
gradual  and  progressive  for  40  or  50  miles,  beyond  which  its  nature 
as  modified  becomes  constant  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  state. 

Organic  Contents.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  fossils  found  in  the 
progress  of  the  survey  in  this  formation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
general  table  of  fossils  of  the  Trenton,  Galena  and  Cincinnati  forma- 
tions, where  may  also  be  obtained  a  convenient  view  of  their  distribu- 
tion, and  for  a  knowledge  of  their  special  distribution  and  associa- 
tions, reference  may  be  had  to  the  lists  given  in  the  local  descriptions 
that  follow.  In  addition  to  these,  only  a  few  general  remarks  need 
here  be  made.  The  "  Lead  Coral,"  ReceptacuUtes  Oweni,  is  the  most 
characteristic  fossil,  and,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished, famishes  a  most  convenient  and  reliable  guide.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  to  be  found  in  limited  exposures  of  the  formation, 
though  it  is  very  widely  distributed.  A  large  Coiled  shell,  having  a 
high  spire,  known  as  Murchisonia  hellicincta  is  almost  equally 
characteristic  in  this  region  and  is  more  abundant.  This  species  is 
regarded  as  identical  with  Murchisonia  rrvajory  whose  typical  locality 
lies  in  this  horizon  in  the  Green  Bay  region.  Two  somewhat  similar 
fossils,  JFusispira  ventricosa  and  F.  elongata  are,  so  far  as  yet  deter- 
mined in  this  region,  confined  to  this  formation.  Lingula  quadrata^ 
a  phosphatic  shell,  is  also  regarded  as  characteristic,  though  it 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  this  horizon.  Several  other  species,  so  far 
as  present  knowledge  goes,  are  found  only  in  these  beds,  but  their 
distribution  is  not  sufliciently  general  and  well  ascertained  to  justify 
regarding  them  as  distinguishing  species.  The  majority  of  the  spe- 
cies, as  we  should  expect,  are  also  found  in  the  adjacent  formations. 
Of  the  75  species  collected  from  this  formation,  setting  aside  doubt- 
ful forms,  19  are  confined  to  it,  42  are  also  found  in  lower  strata,  but 
not  above,  and  14  are  found  both  below  and  above.  These  state- 
ments relate  only  to  the  collections  made,  and  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  owing  to  practical  diflSculties,  the  collections  from  the  adjacent 
strata  above  are  less  full  than  from  those  below,  and  that  from  the 
immediately  superjacent  beds  there  are  no  collections,  because  no  ex- 
posures in  this  region. 

Thickness,  The  average  of  several  estimates  gives  this  formation 
a  thickness  of  about  160  feet,  with  a  variation  from  about  125  feet  to 
200  feet. 

Ind^jstrial  value.    While  this  is  the  formation  which  is  so  pro- 
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ductive  of  lea^l  and  ziuc  in  tbe  sonthweirtem  part  of  the  state,  there 
ife  little  rtHK^jn  to  exjiect  tliat  it  will  pruve  t-j  in  the  region  nnder  con- 
sideration, for,  altLou;^h  the  ores  of  tho-e  metaU  occur  not  nnfre- 
quently  in  ^rnall  quantities,  no  indications  of  valuable  deposits  have 
yet  Ijeen  develo|Xjd. 

Anah>ift  i^howg  that  much  of  this  fonnatiun  from  Dodge  county 
s^juthward  is  a  comparatively  pure  raagne^ian  limestone,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  quicklime.  It  is  used  for  this  pur- 
]>o^e  at  Watertown,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Whitewater  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
estimated  that  4^>,000  to  50JmXj  barrels  are  burned  annually.  It  is 
much  to  be  jireferred  to  the  Trenton  beds  which  are  sometimes 
burned  in  the  immediate  vicinitv. 

In  the  southern  jK>rtion  of  the  district  it  furnishes  an  inferior 
building  stone,  owing  to  its  granular  character,  but  as  it  undergoes 
modification  farther  north,  it  becomes  better  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  construction.  At  Waupun,  Oshkosh  and  other  localities,  it  is 
rough-dressed  for  course-work  with  very  satisfactory  results.  At 
other  points,  especially  Duck  Creek  and  Kaukauna,  the  heavy  beds 
are  well  suited  to  the  more  massive  kinds  of  masonry,  and  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  government  works  in  that  region. 

DUtrihutioii  and  Local  DetaiU.  The  more  exact  surface  distribu- 
tion of  the  Galena  limestone  is  shown  on  the  maps  of  the  accompva- 
nying  atlas.  Viewed  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  formation  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  broad,  nearly  north  and  south  belt,  having  a  jag- 
ged, irregular  outline,  and  forming  the  floor  of  the  great  Eock  river 
and  Green  Bay  valley. 

Bediming  at  the  Boath,  according  to  our  habit,  we  find  on  the  west  side  of  Rock  rirer, 
in  Rock  county,  about  a  dozen  small  areas  of  this  formation,  capping  the  higher  piom- 
inencei).    Only  a  few  feet  of  the  base  of  the  formation  are  present  at  these  points. 

In  the  ea>t#.»m  i)art  of  Rock  county,  and  the  western  part  of  Walworth  county,  the 
Galena  limt^htont*  has  a  more  ample  development,  though  largely  concealed  by  drift.  The 
rock  in  thix  re^on  has  essentially  the  same  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  in  the  Lead 
region,  l>eing  a  rather  heavy  bedded,  coarse,  uneven  textured,  granular,  buff  dolomite, 
containing  more  or  h*s8  of  chert,  and  weathering  to  a  very  rough  exterior.  Fossils  are 
not  abun<limt,  and  are  usually  in  the  condition  of  obscure  casts.  The  most  extensive 
expoHun^M  are  found  where  the  westward  flowing  streams  have  formed  gorges  in  crossing 
the  strita. 

The  \V<*Kt*»m  Union  Railway  paK«es  through  one  of  these,  in  the  town  of  Turtle, 
alx)ut  midv/ay  between  Beloit  and  Clinton  Junction,  and  has  added  several  fine  cuts  to 
the  natural  ex|X)«ure8  made  by  the  stream. 

In  the  to>vn  of  Bradford,  the  Turtle  creek  has  excavated  a  passage  through  this  for- 
mation, having  vertical  e^scarpments  of  moderate  altitude,  surmounted  by  steep  slopes, 
riHini:  from  S<)  feet  to  100  feet  above  the  stream.  Fi««sures  analogous  to  those  of  the 
I>nid  n*j,non  (xx?ur  here,  but  no  trustwortliy  indication  of  valuable  lead  de()Osits  were 
seen.    A  f«»w  fowils  were  collected  here,  including  lii'cejttacitlitea  Otceftif  on  undeter* 
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mined  spedes  oi  SireptelaBma,  a  new  species  of  Lingula,  Orthis  lynx,  0  trke^iaria,  a 
Sirophomena,  Cypricardites  rotundcUus,  C.  subtruncatus,  C.  ventricosus,  Raphistoma  len- 
ticularisy  Trochonetna  umbilicatum,  a  new  species  of  Murchisonia  and  Orthoceras  junce- 
WW.  The  most  southerly  exposure  of  this  formation,  seen  in  Walworth  county,  was  near 
Sharon  Mills.  Between  this  point  and  Whitewater,  deep  drift  conceals  it.  Near 
the  latter  point,  several  quarries  have  been  opened,  from  which  a  supply  of  building 
stone  and  lime  are  derived.  The  rock  here  is  of  a  more  decided  buflp  color  than  is  com- 
mon, and  is  marked  with  pecuhar  concentric  wavy  lines  of  a  redish  hue.  It  is  soft,  po- 
rous, granular,  uneven  in  texture,  and  much  decomposed  on  the  surface,  but  is  more 
cohesive  and  enduring  than  its  appearance  would  indicate.  There  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
siderable fauna  at  this  point,  though  the  preservation  of  the  fossils  is  usually  poor. 

The  following  identifications  have  been  made,  a  portion  of  them  based  on  specimens 
from  the  private  collections  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Wooster: 

ReceptaculUes  globo8U3,  R.  Oweni,  Astylospongia,  casts  of  the  cup  of  a  Zaphrentie, 
ComuliteS'Uke  tubes,  Lingula  quadrata,  a  Monomerella,  Orthis  lynx,  0,  perveta,  or  equi- 
valms,  Streptorhynchus  deltaideum,  Strophomena  dlternata,  S.  cameraia,  large  form,  S. 
eamerataf,  small  ventricose  form,  Airypa  bisulcata,  Rhynchonella  capax,  Ambonychia 
erectaf.  A,  lamellosa,  Cypricardites  ventricosus,  Raphistoma  lentictilaris,  Trochonema 
umbilicatum,  Pleurotomaria,  resembling  P.  Occidentalism  Murchisonia  bellicincta,  or  M. 
tnajor;  M,  bicincta,  and  a  new  species,  Holopea  paludiniformis,  H.  near  H.  obliqua, 
Fusispira  elongati.  F.  ventricosa,  and  a  new  species  of  Ecculiomphalus,  Maclurea 
Bigshyi?,  and  two  n.  sp.  Conularia  TrenUmensis,  Orthoceras  planoconvexum,  and  two 
undetermined  species,  Cyrtoceras  (Oncoceras)  plebexurn^  and  two  undetermined  species. 

Passing  by  several  minor  exposures,  we  find  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  quarries  situated  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  formation,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  (Sec.  10,  S.  E.  qr.,  T.  5,  R.  14),  a  quarry  in  the  Upper  Blue  limestone.  The  rock 
from  the  former  furnishes  a  good  lime  and  an  ordinary  building  stone.  On  the  west 
side  of  Rock  river,  in  the  towns  of  Jefferson  and  Oakland,  are  several  patches  of 
Galena  limestone,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  prominent  hiUs  of  that  region.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  the  heavy  drift  accumulations  effectually  conceal  the  formation. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Watertown,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  20,  town  of  Emmet, 
Dodge  county,  is  an  extensive  quarry  displaying  this  formation,  which  still  iraintains 
the  characteristics  already  described.  Cavities  in  the  rock  are  rather  more  than  usually 
abundant,  and  are  usually  lined  with  calcite,  or  more  rarely  dolomite,  and  occasionally 
with  zinc  blende  or  galena.  Iron  pyrites  also  occur  in  nodular  crystallizations,  many 
of  which  are  desulphurized  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Chert,  as  usual,  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in  the  upper  layers.     Fossils  are  rare. 

An  analysis  by  Mr.  Bode  of  chippings  from  the  several  layers  representing  a  thick- 
ness of  fifteen  feet,  shows  the  following  composition: 

Caibonate  of  lime 54.051 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 44. 139 

Sihca 1.564 

Alumina 0.072 

Oxide  of  iron 0. 174 

100.000 


From  which  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  nearly  pure  dolomite,  aside  from  the  chert,  which 
was  excluded  from  the  specimens  analyzed. 

As  far  north  as  this  point,  the  rock  of  this  formation  has  maintained  a  very  constant 
character,  and,  as  remarked  before,  closely  resembles  the  Galena  in  its  more  typical 
localities.    To  the  north  of  this  point  it  begins  to  undergo  a  change.    For  twenty-five 
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miles  northward  the  change  is  slight.  The  rock  becomes  somewhat  more  firm,  compact, 
and  serviceable  as  building  material  and  of  a  gray  or  blue  cust  rather  than  buff.  It  is 
also  somewhat  more  argillaceous. 

In  the  Yidnity  of  Fox  Lake  and  at  Wanpan,  this  change  has  become  quite  pro- 
nounced, resultin(f  in  a  rock,  much  superior  to  that  farther  south,  for  purposes  of  con- 
struction, though  less  serviceable  for  quicklime.  If  the  formation  be  traced  along  its 
western  margin,  that  is,  along  its  base,  the  modification  of  its  diaracteristics  is  found  to 
be  very  gradual.  Along  the  upper  margin,  there  are  but  few  opportunities  for  ex- 
amination. 

At  Seven  Mile  Creek  there  is  a  flat  weathered  exposure  that  reveals  littie,  save  the 
fact  of  change  in  the  direction  indicated.  Moore's  quarry  in  the  western  part  of  the  city 
of  Fond  da  Lac  displays  a  rough,  ooarse,  thick  bedded  rock  of  irregular  texture,  con- 
taining cavities  lined  with  calcite  and  pyrite,  and  somewhat,  though  not  remarkably,  ar^ 
gillaceous.  While  different  from  the  rock  at  Watertown  and  southwaid,  it  still  retains 
a  noticeable  resemblance  to  it.  Receptaculites  OujenioxA  Murehisonia  bellicincta  (major) 
occur  here,  as  well  as  at  Waupun  and  other  points  in  this  region,  and  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  horizon  to  which  these  beds  belong.  At  Moore's  quarry  the  strata  have  been 
forced  up  into  a  sharp  anticlinal  axis,  from  which  the  beds  dip  equally  in  botii  din^ons 
at  an  inclination  of  upwards  of  10.°  The  trend  of  the  axis  is  northwest  and  southeast. 
It  is  manifestiy  a  case  of  disturbed  strata,  but  the  extent  of  the  distubanoe  is  unknown, 
as  the  excavation  is  very  limited.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  because  such  features  are 
very  rare  in  this  quiet  region.  While  sloping  and  undulating  beds  are  not  at  all  un- 
conmion,  they  almost  invariably  carry  with  them  evidences  that  they  were  so  deposited 
rather  than  folded  or  tilted  by  subsequent  force. 

Beyond  this  point,  so  far  a^  known  to  me,  the  Galena  formation  has  not  been  mapped 
by  previous  investigators,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  the  rocks  north  of  this  point,  now  re- 
ferred to  that  horizon,  have  heretofore  been  placed  either  in  the  Trenton  series  below,  or 
the  Cincinnati  above,  and  lest  the  position  now  taken  should  be  misapprehended,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  simply  claimed  that  the  beds  in  question  belong  to  the 
Galena  horizon,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  unquestioned  strata  of  that  formation  as 
found  to  the  southward,  and  since  they  are  the  exact  stratigraphical  equivalents  of  the 
lead-bearing  beds,  they  are  mapped  and  described  as  being  a  modified  form  of  that  sub- 
division of  the  Trenton  group.  Whether  the  term  Galena  limestone  should  be  applied 
to  this  group  of  strata  as  far  as  they  are  directiy  traceable,  or  whether  it  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  lead-bearing  portion,  or  whether  it  should  apply  to  that  portion  which  has 
the  same  lithological  character  as  tiie  lead-bearing  portion,  but  is  not  itself  productive, 
as  for  instance,  that  portion  now  described,  or  whether  it  should  be  extended  as  far  as  a 
siniilarity  of  organic  remains  is  found,  which  would  include  a  portion  whose  lithological 
diaracters  differ  from  the  typical  Galena  limestone,  is  not  here  discussed,  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  litUe  practical  importance,  except  as  a  means  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  precisely  what  becomes  of  the  lead- 
bearing  formation  as  it  recedes  from  the  productive  area  in  southwestern  Wisconsin, 
since  it  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  formation  had  its 
origin,  and  which,  it  is  commonly  held,  determined  its  metalliferous  character.  About 
two  miles  southwest  of  Oshkoeh  are  quarries  that  possess  unusual  interest,  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  this  questiou.  Two  kinds  of  rock  are  displayed  by  the  excavations. 
The  Uhter  portion,  consisting  of  an  exposure  of  15^^  feet,  is  formed  of  regular,  uniform 
hiyers  from  4  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  rarely  more  or  less,  of  a  crystalline,  compact, 
hard,  brittle,  subtran&lucent,  magnesian  limestone,  marked  at  intervals  with  invgulat 
argillaceous  seams  of  a  deep  blue  color,  occasionally  tinged  with  green.  These  shaly 
partings  are  usually  clustered  atx>ut  the  bedding  joints,  to  which  they  probably  stand  in 
the  relation  of  cause.    Aside  from  these  seams,  the  mass  of  the  rock  is  a  dark  bluish 
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gray.  The  specific  grayiiy  is  high.  Geodes  are  common,  and  are  usually  filled  with  cal- 
dte  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  crystallization,  and  with  pyrite,  also  in  unusual  variety 
of  forms  and  colors.  Zinc  blende  is  also  quite  common,  and  more  rarely,  Galena.  This 
combination  often  gives  to  these  geodes  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  appearance. 
Sheets  of  uon  pyrites,  filling  vertical  fissures,  sometimes  traverse  the  quarries.  Zinc 
blende  is  sometimes  found  in  small  lumps  in  the  interior  of  the  beds.  Fossils  are  some- 
what rare  in  this  portion,  Reeeptaculites  Oweni  being  most  frequent.  Columns  of  Sehiz" 
ocrinus,  and  a  fragment  of  an  Endoceras  were  also  found  by  diligent  search. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  quarry  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  limestone  and  shale, 
Uie  whole  having  a  greenish  gray  color.  The  limestone  is  much  more  impure  and  less 
Gzystalline  than  that  below,  and  of  a  less  firm  character.  These  beds,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  associated  shales,  are  quite  fossiliferous.  Among  the  species  represented  ore 
the  following: 

Small  spherical  bodies  (sponges?),  Chastetea  lyeoperdon,  C.  discoidetis,  a  new  species 
of  C.  (branching  form),  ZaphrerUia  (lea,  Streptelasma  muUilamellosum)^  Schizocrinus 
nodoeusf  (large  size  column),  HomoerinuSf  a  new  species  of  Stictopora,  a  new  species  of 
Trematopora^  a  new  species  of  Lingular  Crania  acabiosa  on  Streptelasma^  Orthis  lynx^ 
0.  plicatella?  0.  teaiudinaria^  0.  tricenariOy  Streptorhynchua  delioideum,  Sfrophomena 
alternataf  S,  camerata,  S.  incraaaata^  Leptcena  aericea^  Zygoapira  recuviroatria,  a  new 
species  of  Rhynchonella,  Ambonychia  radiata?  Cypricarditea  (internal  cast),  Tellinomya 
(internal  cast)  Evamphalua^  Murchiaonia  belUeincta  =  M.  Major,  Bellerophon  hiloba- 
tua,  lUamua  taurua  (pygidium),  Calymene  aenaria,  Harpeaf  (fragment  of  cheek  spine), 
Ceraurua  pkurexanthemua. 

A  specimen  of  Receptaculitea  Oweni  was  found  in  the  rock  pile,  acljacent  to  the  quar- 
ries, and  was  believed  to  have  come  from  the  upper  layers. 

It  will  be  best  to  reserve  a  discussion  of  the  interesting  facts  here  presented  until  the 
data  furnished  further  north  are  before  us,  and  while  noting  on  the  map  the  position 
and  stratigraphical  relations  of  these  quarries,  pass  on  along  the  strike  of  the  formation 
to  the  vicinity  of  Neenah. 

About  a  mile  southeast  of  this  place,  the  KX^k  comes  to  the  surface  and  is  quar- 
ried to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  Like  the  upper  portion  of  the  quarries  at  Oshkosh, 
there  is  an  alternation  of  impure  limestone  and  shale.  There  Is  also  present  a  coarse, 
granular  ciyKtalline  rock  of  firmer  texture  than  the  remaining  layers.  The  dip  is  irreg- 
ular, varying  from  8°  downwards.  Some  layere,  especially  the  shaly  ones,  are  quite  fos- 
siliferous.   The  following  species  occur  here: 

Buthotrephia  aucculena,  Graptolitea,  Chcetetea  lycoperdon,  and  a  new  species  having 
a  branching  form,  discs  of  Schizocrinua^  plates  of  Crinoida,  two  new  species  of  Tre- 
matoporay  two  new  species  of  Stictopora^  a  Ptilodictyaf  Lingula  quadrata,  Orthia  lynx, 
0.  pecUnella,  0.  teatudinaria,  and  a  new  sx)eae8,  Hemipronitea  Americanua,  Strepto- 
rhynchua delioideum f  Leptcena  aericea  (small  one)  Zygoapira  modeata;  a  new  species  of 
Rhynchonella^  an  undetermined  species  of  Ambonychia,  and  of  Euomphalua,  Raphia- 
ioma  lentieularia  (small),  Helicotoma  planulata,  Murchiaonia  pellicincta,  M.  Gracilia, 
Conularia  Trentonenaia,  an  Orthoceraa,  a  Cyrtoceraa,  Leperditia  fabulitea,  Illoenua 
lawenaia,  I.  taurua,  Calymene  aenaria  and  Dalmania  callicephalaa. 

The  fades  of  this  &una,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  beds,  show  a  somewhat  wide 
departure  from  the  character  of  the  typical  Galena  limestone,  and  a  close  aUiance  with 
the  Upper  Blue  beds  of  the  Trenton;  but  the  ^ts  yet  to  be  given  will,  it  is  believed, 
justify  the  position  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Three  miles  north  of  this,  in  the  town  of  Menasha  (Sec.  11,  E  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr.),  are  two 
quarries  only  a  short  distance  apart,  but  owing  to  the  irregular  nature  of  the  dip,  it  is 
notdearpredsely  what  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other.  The  quarry  south  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  house  consists  of  impure  argillaceous  greenish  blue  limestone,  alternating  with 
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shaly  layers  and  partings,  closely  resembling  the  upper  beds  at  the  Oahkosh  quarries, 
and  carrying  about  the  same  fossila. 

The  more  recently  opened  quarry  north  of  this,  so  &x  as  developed  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  showed  a  more  granular  rock,  abounding  in  chert.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
here,  Receptaculites  Oweni,  R.  lowetisis  andMurchisania  bellicincta,  fossils  that  charac- 
terize the  Galena  horizon,  occur,  associated  with  Chcetetea  lycoperdon,  a  new  species  of 
Choftetes  having  a  large  branching  form,  Streptelasma  comicidum,  Schizocrinus  nodo- 
suSf  3L  new  species  of  Stictopora,  (hihia  lynx,  0.  testtidinaria,  0.  disparaUs,  0,  pectintUa, 
0,  tricenaria,  Strophomena  inct'CLSsata^  LepUena  aericea,  a  new  spedes  of  Rhynchanella, 
Raphistoma  UtUicularia,  a  HelicGtoma,  resembling  if.  plan%Uata,  two  species  resembling 
Murchisonia  hellicinda,  one  resembling  Af.  gracilis,  and  one  like  Jf.  percarinata;  a  BtUe* 
rophoHj  a  doubtful  form  of  Holopea  paltidini/armis,  and  an  undetermined  Orihoeeras, 
From  Appleton  to  De  Pere,  the  Lower  Fox  river  forms  a  succession  of  rapids  over 
the  heavier  and  more  resisting  ledges  of  this  formation.  A  description  of  the  beds  at 
Kaukauna  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  whole.  At  ttiat  point 
the  layers  vary  from  6  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  and  have  a  dip  of  from  1}^^  to  2^  to  the 
S.  of  £.  llie  rock  is  of  a  dull  bluish  green  or  gray  hue,  and  is  characterized  by  very  thin, 
shaly  partings  between  some  of  the  layers,  and  by  thin,  irregular,  argillaceous  laminae 
through  the  body  of  the  rock,  not  sufficient  however  to  notably  impaur  its  strength  or 
powers  of  resisting  atmospheric  influences,  since  bowlders,  that  have  apparently  been  ex- 
posed since  the  drift  period,  are  still  sound.  Aside  from  these  laminse,  the  rock  has  a 
crystalline  character,  impervious,  and  compact  in  general,  though  it  contains  a  few  cav- 
ities, some  of  which  are  lined  with  calcite,  and  occasionally,  pyrite.  The  beds  are  ver- 
tically fissured  at  intervals,  affording  facilities  for  easy  quanying.  Some  of  these  fissures 
are  lined  with  caicite  or  pyrite. 

These  layers  contain  comparatively  few  fossils.  The  most  conspicuous  and  character^ 
istic  are  Marchiaonia  MUdncta  (major),  lAfigula  quadrata,  and  Fuaiapira  tentricosa. 
With  these  are  associated  several  other  species,  already  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Osh- 
kosh,  NeenaJh  and  Mennsha.  At  Little  Chute,  a  Climacograptua,  nearly  allied  to  C  typ- 
icalia,  occurs,  and  also  north  of  this,  in  equivalent  strata  on  Duck  creek,  but  is  not  known 
to  be  found  at  any  other  horizon.  An  analysis  shows  this  rock  to  be  a  dolomite,  with 
about  8  per  cent  of  impurities,  consisting  chiefly  of  BiMca,  alumina  and  iron. 

Dock  creek,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Fox  river,  has  also  cut  away  the  drift 
and  displayed  this  formation.  At  the  village  of  Duck  Creek,  near  its  mouth,  the  mas- 
sive beds  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  at  Kaukauna,  both  in  iithological  characten 
and  in  organic  contents.  Murchisonia  belUcinda,  Fuaiapira  veniricoaa  and  Lingula 
quadrata  are  again  the  most  noteworthy  fossils.  Farther  up  the  stream,  the  beds  tize 
more  argiUaoeous  and  alternate  with  shaly,  very  fossiliferous  layers,  closely  resembling 
those  already  described.  The  leading  fossils  azegraptolitic  remains.  ChceUtta  lycqper* 
don  and  a  large  new  spedes  of  the  same  genus,  Sireptelaama  eomicUlum,  PkuroeysHUs, 
Glyptocystitea  Logani,  a  Trematcpora,  Lingula  quadrata,  and  a  species  resembling  L. 
attenuata,  Orthis  pectinella,  and  a  new  spedes,  Strophomena  aUenwta,  S.  incrasaata  f 
Rhynchonella  capax,  Raphiatoma  leniicularia,  Trochonema  umbilieatum,  Murehiaonia 
hellidncta  and  Dalmania  callicephala. 

Duck  creek,  as  well  as  the  Fox  river,  runs  along  the  line  of  drift  movement,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  glader  moved  up  these  valleys  and  planed,  polished  and 
grooved  the  surface  of  the  rock  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  as  may  be  observed  at 
any  favorable  locality.  In  this  planing  process,  the  softer  portions  of  the  rock  were 
doubtless  excavated  deepest,  leaving  the  more  resisting  portions  prominent,  and  these 
portions  form  the  rapids  on  these  streams,  and  axe  the  parts  chiefly  observed.  The 
more  shaly  portions  are  not  observed  at  all  on  the  Fox  river,  and  at  but  few  localities 
on  Duck  Creek« 
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The  Big  Suamico  river  has  likewise  denuded  this  formation  at  a  £ew  points.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  is  at  Flintville,  and  as  the  section  here  beht  illustrates  the  peculi- 
arities which  the  formation  has  assumed,  it  may  be  described  in  some  detail. 

1.  The  low&4t  rock  seen  is  a  bed  of  soft,  bluish-green,  disintegrating  shale,  only  par- 
tially exposed. 

2.  Above  this,  is  a  three-inch  layer  of  coarse,  blue,  granular,  half  crystalline  limestone, 
mixed  with  earthy,  argillaceous  material,  and  at  all  points  very  fuU  of  Orthis  testudinaria, 

3.  Upon  this,  rest  10  inches  of  soft,  bluish-green,  decomposed  shale,  containing  n>im- 
ulitic  forms  of  Ouetetes  and  StrepUlasma  cornicidum. 

4.  Above  this,  lies  a  four-inch  bed  of  dnep  blue,  coarse-grained,  crystalline  magnesian 
limestone,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  yellowish,  earthy  matter,  the  whole  having  a  high 
specific  gravity.  This  layer  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  unusual  numbers  of 
EecepUtcuWes  Oiceni^  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Gralena  limestone,  while  other  fossils, 
except  minute  crinoidal  discs,  are  rare. 

5.  Upon  this,  repose  2  feet  10  inches  of  shale  and  impure  limestone,  easily  decompos- 
ing on  exposure,  and  containing  many  branching  forms  of  Chwtetes,  StrepUlasma  cor- 
nieulumy  Orthis  lynx,  O.plicatellajLeptanta  sericea^  and  other  fossils. 

6.  Next  above,  occurs  a  10  inch  layer,  similar  to  No.  4,  but  more  massive,  and  marked 
by  irregular  laminas  of  a  dark,  dirty  greenish,  argillaceous,  and  apparently  carbonaceous 
material,  giving  a  somewhat  fetid  odor  under  the  stroke  of  the  hammer. 

7.  Five  inches  soft  shale,  similar  to  No.  3. 

8.  A  four-inch  layer,  similar  to  No.  5,  but  more  markedly  blue. 

9.  An  irregular  layer,  about  2  inches  thick,  that  is  little  else  than  a  mass  of  the  stems 
of  the  branching  Choftetes,  The  numulitic  forms,  as  also  Brachiopodi,  and  TnlobiteSf  are 
present. 

10.  About  1  foot  6  inches  of  shale,  containing  Cfuetetes  in  abundance,  especially  the 
more  hemispherical  forms. 

11.  Above  this,  lie  about  3  feet  of  thick  bedded,  massive  dolomite,  very  similar  to  that 
previously  described  at  Eaukauna  and  Duck  Creek.  It  contains  Recepiaculites  Oweni^ 
besides  Orthis  plicaUlla,  0,  lynx,  LeptcB^ia  sericea,  Strophomena  aUemata,  Raphistoma 
leniictdaris,  and  fragments  of  trilobites  and  crinoids. 

Tlie  entire  collection  made  at  this  locality,  which  is  given  below,  shows  an  interesting 
mingling  of  those  species  that  are  chai'acteristic  of  the  Galena  limestone  in  its  typical 
localities,  with  an  abundant  Trenton  fauna  not  found  at  this  horizon  in  the  Lead  region. 
Cruziana  f  Receptaculitos  Oweni,  Chcetetes  lycoperdon,  and  three  new  species,  Strepte^ 
lasma  eomiculunu,  two  new  species  of  Stictapora^  Lingula  aUenuata  f  Philodops  truncaia^ 
Orthis  lynxy  0.  plicatella^  and  a  form  with  bifurcating  ribs  like  0.  Jissicosta,  0.  testudi- 
naria, Hemipronites  AmericanuSt  n.  sp.,  Strophomena  aUernata,  S.  incrassata  ?  Lep' 
tcena  sericea,  Zygospira  recurvirostris,  a  new  species  of  Rhynchonella,  Pentamerus 
(Camerella?)  hemiplicatus,  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Murchisonia  hellicincta  (slender 
form),  Murchisonia  (slender  form  like  M,  gracilis,  round  volutions),  Fusispira  elongata, 
Bellerophon  hilobaius,  CyrtolUes  Dyeri,  Endoceras  proteifortne,  lUwnus  taurus,  I, 
lowensis,  Asaphus,  Calymene  senaria,  Ceraurus  pleurexanthemus,  Dalmania  colli-' 
cephala,  Spherocoryphe,  sp,  9  and  ProHus  9  (fragment  only). 

This  formation,  without  noteworthy  modification,  is  again  exposed  by  the  little  Sua- 
mico river,  and  outcrops  along  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  south  of  Pensaukee,  and,  al- 
though largely  concealed  by  drift,  borders  the  bay  noithward  into  Michigan. 

Its  last  appearance  in  the  state  is  at  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Menomonee  river,  a  httle 
above  Marinette,  where  a  few  feet  are  exposed  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
a  bluish  or  greenish  gray,  impure  dolomite  of  rather  coarse,  uneven,  partly  crystalline 
and  partly  earthy  tocture,  containing  some  cavities  lined  with  calcite.  Fossils  are  not 
abundant.     Dr.  Rominger,  in  the  Michigan  report,  cites  the  following:    ''Linflrula 
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quadrata,  Leptsena  camerata,  Stxeptorhynchus  filitextus,  Murdiisonia  iiugor,  Bucania 
expansa,  Trochoneraa  umbilicata,  Maclurea  (large  casts,  three  inches  in  diameter),  Con- 
ulana  Trentonensis,  Dictyonema  (a  species  with  veiy  delicately  reticulated  fronds  ex- 
panding from  a  transversely-wrinkled  hollow  cylindrical  stem,  with  a  shining  carbon- 
aceous surface);  also  indistinct  specimens  of  Chsetetes  frondosus  and  Crinoid  stems  are 
included  in  the  rock,"  p.  57;  to  which  may  be  added  a  new  species  of  Stictop<Ha,  Ra- 
phistoma  lenticularis,  a  Murchisonia  allied  te  M.  gracilis,  but  larger,  a  Pleurotomaria, 
and  an  Orthoceras. 

In  the  way  of  recapitulation^  it  may  be  observed  that  a  comparison 
of  the  fossils  that  have  now  been  enumerated,  in  connection  with  the 
several  localities,  shows,  (1)  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  that 
range  throughout  the  whole  Trenton  period,  including  the  Cincimiati 
epoch,  and  are,  therefore,  of  no  service  in  discriminating  between  its 
subdivisions;  (2)  that  there  is  another  portion  whose  occurrence  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  strata  below;  and  (3)  that  there  are  a  few  that 
are  not  authentically  known  to  occur  either  above,  or  below,  the  horizon 
under  consideration,  and  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  it.  Of 
this  latter  number,  Receptaculites  Oweni  and  Murchisonia  hellicincta, 
or  major,  are  the  most  constant  and  reliable.  Lingula  quadra  ta,  al- 
though rare  in  other  beds  in  this  region,  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly 
confined  to  this  subdivision.  F\mspira  ventrieosa,  F,  elongata,  and 
an  intermediate  form,  are,  perhaps,  to  be  added  to  the  list,  as  they  range 
from  Walworth  to  Oconto  county,  and  are  not  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  survey  in  any  other  stratum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  com« 
menced  in  Dodge  county,  and  was  essentially  completed  in  Winnebago 
county,  being  gradual  and  progressive  through  40  or  50  miles;  and 
that  it  consisted  mainly  of  the  addition  of  shaly  or  argillaceous  mate- 
rial; and  that  the  increase  in  the  variety  and  number  of  the  fossils  ac- 
companied the  increase  of  the  clayey  ingredient. 

By  a  comparison  with  the  formations  already  described,  and  those 
remaining  to  be  treated,  it  will  further  be  seen,  that  they  also  undergo 
some  modification  at  essentially  the  same  latitude,  the  cause  of  which 
can  be  better  understood  when  all  the  facts  are  before  us. 

THE  CINCINNATI  SHALES  AND  LIMESTONES. 

The  Galena  limestone  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  shales  and  lime- 
stones, constituting  what  will  be  known  in  this  report  as  the  Cincin- 
nati group,  a  name  now  quite  generally  adopted  for  this  geological 
horizon,  although  there  is  still  some  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
lower  limits  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  application  of  the  term. 
It  here  includes  all  the  beds  known  to  lie  between  the  upper  surface 
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of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  the  upper  limits  of  'the  Lower  Silurian 
formation. 

Geiieral  Character,  Tlie  shales  that  form  so  prominent  a  member 
of  this  group  are  of  a  varied  character.  One  kind  is  little  else  than  a 
slightly  indurated  green  or  blue  clay,  often  very  fine  in  texture,  con- 
taining but  little  sand,  or  other  hard  material,  and  being,  chemically, 
little  else  than  silicate  of  alumina.  This  graduates,  by  the  addition  of 
fossils,  iron  pyrites,  calcareous  and  silicious  matter,  and,  occasionally, 
crystals  of  gypsum,  into  a  variety  of  impure  and  changeable  shales. 
Another  class  has  u  more  slaty  structure,  having  been  deposited  in 
delicate  laminae  of  fine  sediment,  not  so  largely  clay  as  the  above. 
These  split  with  great  ease  and  regularity  into  thin,  brittle  plates. 
Still  another  kind  has  a  more  arenaceous  character  and  regular  bed- 
ding, giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  fine  grained  sandstone. 
These  three  general  classes  include  many  minor  varieties. 

Tfie  associated  limestone  is  also  varying  in  nature.  A  portion  has 
a  coarse,  granular,  crystalline  texture,  mingled  with  earthy,  or  ocher- 
ous  matter,  while  another  portion  is  compact,  crystalline,  with  leaves 
of  argillaceous  matter  variously  distributed  through  it;  and  still  other 
portions  are  silicious  or  cherty.  These  several  forms  often  give  place 
to,  or  graduate  into  shale.  The  limestone  occurs  at  all  observed  hori- 
zons,  but,  except  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  exposure,  is  much 
less  in  quantity  than  the  shale.  Near  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  cal- 
careous material  is  much  increased,  and  limestone  predominates. 

Tlie  upper  part  of  the  formation  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  clay- 
shales  and  limestone. 

The  slaty  and  arenaceous  shales  are  found  at  lower  horizons.  Their 
special  positions  and  distribution  may  be  found  among  the  local  de- 
tails. 

The  thickness  of  the  formation  may  be  placed  at  200  feet,  with  an 
ascertained  variation  from  165  feet  to  240  feet.  There  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  tlie  extreme  range  is  somewhat  greater. 

Life.  Sea  weeds  represented  the  plants,  and  Eadiates,  Mollusks, 
and  Articulates,  the  animals. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  remarkable  abundance  of  Chsete- 
toid  Corals  and  Bryozoans  at  certain  localities.  Upwards  of  30  species 
were  collected  from  the  shale  thrown  out  of  two  shafts  of  no  consid- 
erable depth.  Other  Corals,  than  those  related  to  Cheetetes,  are  far  less 
abundant.  Brachiopods  are  next  in  prevalence,  the  genera  Orthis  and 
Strophomena  predominating.  Lamellibranchs  and  Gasteropods  are 
rare,  and  Crustaceans  and  Crinoids  limited  to  a  few  species.  More 
specific  facts  will  be  given  with  the  local  details,  and  a  full  list,  ex- 
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cept  some  new  or  donbtf al  species,  maj  be  found  in  the  table  of  fossils 
of  the  Trenton  period. 

Industrial  value.  This  formation  makes  two  notable  contributions 
to  the  soil  derived  from  it,  either  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  drift.  The  one  arises  from  the  clayey  members  of  the  formation, 
and  furnishes  an  argillaceous  constituent  to  the  soil.  They  usually 
contain,  also,  some  lime,  which,  with  the  interstratified  limestone,  adds 
a  calcareous  ingredient.  The  other  has  its  origin  in  the  arenaceous 
shales,  which  give  rise  to  a  somewhat  sandy  soil.  The  two  mingle 
for  the  most  part,  producing  an  intermediate  and  excellent  soil.  In 
portions  of  the  towns  of  Ottawa,  Eagle,  Palmyra,  and  La  Grange, 
however,  the  sandy  element  is  objectionably  prevalent. 

The  decomposing  shales  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  of 
which  they  make  an  excellent  quality.  Some  of  the  clays  of  this 
formation  possess  an  exceptionally  fine  texture,  and  are  much  freer 
from  sand,  or  grit,  than  most  drift  clays,  and  hence  are  to  be  recom- 
mended  for  those  purposes  that  require  such  a  clay.  These  chiefly 
lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  view  of  the  unwarranted  expenditures  that 
are  likely  to  be  made  under  false  advice,  or  superficial  knowledge,  that, 
however  much  any  portion  of  this  formation  may  resemble,  in  gcneml 
aspect,  any  portion  of  the  Coal  Series,  there  never  has  been,  and  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  there  ever  will  be,  any  workable  deposit  of  coal 
found  either  in,  or  beneath  it.  No  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  physical  nature  of  the  rock.  The  fossils  found  in  it,  which,  in  this 
and  other  formations,  are  given  with  unusual  fullness,  demonstrate 
the  utter  folly  of  enterprises  looking  to  the  discovery  of  coal  in  or  be- 
neath this  formation. 

Distribution  and  Local  Details.    The  most  southerly  point  at  which  the  Cincinnati 
beds  have  been  observed  in  outcrop  is  near  the  middle  of  the  south  line  of  St*c.  9.  in 
the  town  of  Eagle,  Waukesha  county.    The  expoeure  at  this  point  is  very  slight,  and 
consists  of  impure  limestone,  a  portion  of  it  having  an  earthy  and  a  portion,  a  granular 
crystalline  texture,  full  of  small  cavities,  and  sx)eclded  with  ocherous  spots.    A  sufficient 
number  of  imperfect  fossils  are  present  to  determine  the  position  of  the  rock,  which  is 
near  the  upper  face  of  the  formation,  but  not  immediately  beneath  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone, there  being  a  bed  of  clay  or  day-like  sliole  between.    In  tliis  vicinity  the  drift 
contains  many  blocks  of  a  fine-grained,  dark  clay  shale,  and  a  lighter  colortHl,  olivaceoos 
gray,  arenaceous  rock,  having  a  somewhat  shaly  structure.    Tlie  two  kinds  are  m>t  un- 
commonly  united  in  one  bowlder,  but  the  former  soon  disintegrates  on  ex}X)su]v.    Hie 
slaty  portion  also  contains  many  comminuted  fragments  of  lAngula,  provisionally  iden* 
tificd  as  Lingula  Maquoketa,  and  of  indistinct  graptolitic  remains,  similar  to  Ciima* 
coffraptus.    As  Uiis  is  a  very  soft  rock,  and  the  blocks  are  little  worn,  and  are  essen* 
tially  confined  to  this  vicinity  ^  where  the  glacial  moraine  crosses  tlie  Cincinnati  belt,  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  forms  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  group  at  thi< 
point.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  precisely  similax  rock  occurs  betwctui  VtO  uuJ 
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175  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Nia^:ara  limestone,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
and  is  found  at  other  points,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  series. 

In  the  (tdjaining  section  (Sec.  10,  N.  W.  qr.),  the  Niagara  limestone,  which  consti- 
tutes Hinkley's  quarry,  rests  upon  a  dark  blue,  hard  clay,  constituting  the  upper  mem- 
ber of  the  formation.  The  transition  is  abrupt,  as  is  befitting  the  junction  of  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Silurian  formations. 

North  of  thisj  the  formation  is  concealed  by  drift,  and,  except  as  occasionally  struck 
by  a  well,  is  not  again  accessible  to  observation  until  Roberts'  quarry,  on  the  south  side 
of  Pewaokee  Lake,  is  reached.  This  quarry,  like  the  last,  is  in  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Niagara  limestone,  and  has  for  its  floor  the  clay.like  shale  of  the  formation  under  con- 
sideration. Fortunately  for  the  geologist,  however  unprofitable  for  the  owner,  some 
**  experienced  miner,''  in  his  *'  practical  '*  wisdom,  had  discerned  in  this  the  Coal  forma- 
tion (!),  and  expressed  the  belief  that  coal  would  be  found  beneath  the  shale;  so  a  shaft 
was  sunk,  from  which  was  thrown  a  remarkable  abundance  of  beautifully  preserved  Low- 
er Silurian  fossils,  but,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  **  fossil  fuel."  The  shaft  and  boring  to- 
gether reached  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  showed  an  altemating  succession  of  blue  shale, 
and  gray,  yellow,  and  blue  limestone,  associated  with  some  aystalized  quartz,  and  with 
considerable  iron  pyrites.  Among  the  fossils  collected  from  the  material  thrown  out  of 
this  shaft,  there  were  found  no  less  than  sixteen  species  of  Chaetetes,  nine  of  which  are 
regarded  as  new.  With  thcs6  are  associated  two  species  of  Stellipora,  one  of  De- 
kayij  two  of  Stictapora,  several  new  species  of  TremaU^pora,  a  Fenestella^  a  Retepora^ 
an  AlectOf  and  two  of  Callopora^  making  nearly  thirty  species  of  Bryozoans  and  Corals. 
Of  other  forms,  there  were  found  five  species  of  Orthis,  six  of  Strophomena,  Crania  seti- 
gera^  Zygospira  modesta^  Pterinea  demissa,  Calymene  senaria,  an  IllamttSf  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Beyrichia  and  one  of  Ortonia.    These  all  came  from  the  upper  10  feet  of  the  shaft. 

Passing  onward,  the  formation  is  again  effectually  concealed,  till  the  town  of  Aship- 
pan  is  reached.  In  Sec.  6  of  this  town,  and  Sec.  1  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Lebanon, 
small  streams  have  denuded  arenaceous  beds  identical  with  the  rock  described  aa  occur- 
ring in  the  drift  in  the  town  of  Eagle.  At  other  points  in  this  vicinity  the  presence  of 
the  formation  is  sufficiently  indicated,  even  though  it  does  not  display  itself  in  actual 
outcrops. 

At  Hartford,  these  shales  underlie  the  iron  ore  bed,  and  are  penetrated  by  cellars, 
wells,  and  other  excavations. 

The  portion  here  exposed  is  the  upper  stratum,  and  has  its  usual  characteristics,  being 
a  blue,  day-like,  fossihferous  shale,  containing  some  limestone. 

The  following  list  of  fossils  will  be  of  local  interest:  Several  species  of  Chaietes, 
among  which  are  C.  anntdiferuSf  C.  rhombicuSf  and  a  new  species,  Siictopora  fragilis, 
Orthis  testudinaria,  0,  subquadrata,  0.  occidentalism  Leptcena  sericea,  Strophomena  uni' 
costata,  Rhynchonella  capax,  and  some  undetermined  forms.  With  more  favorable 
exposures,  thib  locality  would  doubtless  prove  prolific  in  interesting  species.  It  may  be 
remarked  as  a  practical  suggestion,  that  the  iron  ore  beds,  when  present,  always  lie 
above  this  formation,  except  where  disturbed  by  the  drift. 

Beneath  the  mines  at  Iron  Ridge,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fi^rmation,  is  a  light  greenish  blue,  scarcely  indurated  day,  not  very  fossiliferous.  Be- 
low this  the  shale  is  darker  and  more  full  of  fossils.  As  usual,  interstratified  beds  of 
limestone  are  present.  The  upper  surface  of  the  day  mingles  with  the  iron  ore  abov<) 
for  one  or  two  feet,  rendering  it  too  impure  for  use. 

The  following  interesting  collection  was  made  at  this  point :  Chcetetes  rhombicus^  n. 
so.,  C,  briareus,  C.  punctatus^  n.  sp.,  and  several  other  new  or  undetermined  spedes, 
Alveolites,  n.  sp.,  Aulopora  arachnoidea,  Alecto  inflata,  Stellipora  antheloidea,  StictO' 
pora  fragilis,  a  Helopora,  a  lAngula,  Orthis  testudinaria,  0.  lynx,  0.  subqimdraia, 
and  an  undetrmined  spedes,   Strophomena   unicostata^  an  undetermined  Strepto- 
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rhynehua,  Leptama  sericea,  Rhynchonella  capaxy  and  a  new  species,  R,  perlamdlom. 
Beneath  the  ledges  in  this  region,  the  CindnnatL  beds  appxoadi  near  the  sui&oe,  but 
are  nurcly  exposed  on  aooount  of  their  soft  nature.  It  is  to  this  fact,  chiefly,  that  the  rer^ 
tical  ledges  owe  their  origin.  The  soft  days  and  shales  were  easily  carried  aw^  dozing 
the  drift  period,  leaving  the  firmer  Niagara  limestcme  projecting  above.  Since  the  drift 
period,  the  springs  that  issue  so  numerously  at  the  surface  of  these  clays  have  worn 
them  away  still  farther,  and  the  limestone  from  above  has  fallen  in  huge  blocks  and  cov- 
ered the  slope  at  the  base  of  the  diff.  So  that  not  only  m  the  region  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  but  for  a  hundred  miles  northward,  the  Cincinnati  formation  will  chiefly 
manifest  itself  by  a  slope,  covered  with  debris,  at  the  base  of  vertical  walls  of  limestone, 
known  in  all  this  region  afl  "  The  Ledge.'*  Occasionally  stareams  cut  through  this  loose, 
concealing  material,  and  display  portions  of  the  formation.  An  interesting  cafte  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  town  of  Herman,  where  a  beautiful  brook  tumbles  over  the  step- 
like layers  of  Niagara  Umeatone,  and  finally  plunges  into  a  gorge  excavated  from 
the  shales  under  oonsiderabon.  Only  a  few  feet  of  blue  clay  and  a  yellow  arenaoeoos 
shale  are,  however,  exhibited.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  21, 
Taycheedah.  The  fails  at  this  point  wash  out  of  the  day  large  numbers  of  aggrega- 
tions of  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  These  pjre  usually  globular,  but  sometimes  take  varied 
and  fantastic  forms.  A  considerable  deposit  of  travertine,  of  modem  origin,  occuib  at 
this  point. 

South  of  Clifton,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago,  upwards  of  175  feet  are  oc- 
cupied by  this  formation,  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  How  much  it  extends  below  is 
not  known.  The  upper  portion  is  chiefly  concealed  with  fidlen  blocks  from  theclifl 
above  and  other  debris.  At  the  lake  level  there  appears  a  dark  chocolate  brown  shale, 
alternating  with  impure  limestone  and  shale  of  lighter  color.  The  dark  shale  contains 
many  comminuted  fragments  of  Lingulas. 

Above  this,  lies  a  bed  of  limestone,  about  eight  inches  thick,  of  mingled  crystalline  and 
earthy  structure.  Upon  this,  rests  a  dark  chocolate  brown,  slate-like  shale,  splitting 
with  facility  into  soft,  brittie  plates.  Many  water-worn  fragments  of  this  stratum  ai>j 
heaped  up  by  the  waves  on  the  beach  below,  and  present  an  exaggerated  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  the  rounding  effects  of  beach  action  and  of  running  water. 
In  the  former  case,  the  effect  of  the  waves  is,  to  cause  the  fragments  to  move  up  and 
down  the  sloping  beach,  and  if  they  were  originally  flat,  as  in  this  case,  their  tendency 
is  to  sbde,  rather  than  roll,  and  the  result  is  a  round,  disk-like,  but  not  globular,  form, 
and  this  is  very  markedly  the  case  at  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  effect  of  run- 
ning water  is  to  roll,  rather  than  silde,  the  fragments,  and  hence,  to  produce  spherical 
pebbles.  This  distinction,  may  be  studied  with  profit,  in  connection  with  the  drift  de- 
posits. Above  the  slate-like  beds,  lies  a  yellowish  gray  shale  of  homogeneous,  some- 
what arenaceous  texture,  and  having  a  oonchoidal  fracture,  giving  the  rock  the  appear- 
ance of  having  an  obscure  concretionary  structure. 

Beds  higher  than  these,  and  lower  than  those  previously  described,  are  slightly  ex- 
posed in  Lot  59,  Stockbridge,  where  shales  and  limestones  constitute  the  section  and  OrikU 
occidentalism  0.  tricenaria^  Stropkomena  altemata,  and  KktfnehoneUa  capax,  the  chief 
features  of  the  fauna.  An  extraordinarily  large  specimen  of  the  last  named  spedes  was 
found,  by  Mr.  King,  at  this  locality.  In  Brown  eoanty,  several  of  the  streams  that 
come  down  from  above  the  ledge  denude,  to  some  extent,  the  Cincinnati  beds.  One  of 
these  forms  the  beautiful  Cascade  Falls,  east  of  De  Perc,  where  the  shales  underlie  the 
iron  ore  depofdt,  and  will  be  again  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  formation,  and 
another,  east  of  Green  Bay,  forms  a  succession  of  rapids  over  greenish  blue  shales  and 
limestones. 

On  reaching  Green  Bay,  the  formation  is  better  exposed  in  ita  upper  portion,  bat  its 
base  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  concealed.    The  escarpment  of  limestone  that  forms  Whit- 
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Aey's  Blnff  is  underlaid  by  about  65  feet  of  this  fonnation,  consisting,  so  far  as  ex- 
pofied  at  the  time  of  examination,  mainly  of  blue  shale,  but  including,  also,  some  beds 
of  limestone.  A  portion  of  the  shale  consists  of  a  bluish,  drab-colored,  Bcarcely  indurated, 
day,  of  yezy  fine  texture,  nearly  free  from  sand  and  similar  impurities,  and  is,  in  this 
respect,  much  superior  to  most  drift  days,  and  is  worthy  of  attention,  aa  an  excellent 
day.    Crystals  of  gypsum,  of  the  variety  SelenUcy  are  found  at  this  locality. 

North  of  this,  the  formation  is  quite  changeable  in  nature.  This  may  be  well  ob- 
served along  the  cliff  that  lines  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  south  of  Little  Sturgeon  Bay. 
On  the  western  curve  of  the  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  bay,  where  the  formatioh 
last  displays  itself  in  force,  the  entire  exposure,  15  feet,  is  of  a  hard,  compact,  fine 
grained,  laminated  limestone,  showing  mud  cracks. 

Following  along  the  shore  southwaxd,  a  most  interesting  series  of  minor  changes  and 
fine  exhibitions  of  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of  rocks  are  deposited,  is  presented  for 
study,  and  is  worthy  of  note  here  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  geology,  since  nowhere 
else  in  the  state  are  equally  good  opportunities  for  the  study  of  shale  deposits  afforded. 
Degrees  of  induration,  from  that  of  ordinary  clay,  to  rocks  of  almost  flint-like  hardness, 
varieties  of  lamination,  from  that  which  is  so  delicate  and  uniform  as  to  indicate  the 
most  quiet  dexwsiting  waters,  up  through  various  degrees  of  undulation  and  irregularity, 
to  ripple  marks,  eight  inches  from  crest  to  crest,  and  an  inch  high;  together  with  mud 
cracks,  so  pronounced  and  regular  as  to  sometimes  cause  the  surface  to  resemble  a  pave- 
ment of  octagonal  bricks,  may  be  observed,  while  the  diffs  are  banded  and  variegated 
with  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  gray  and  purple,  the  whole  indicating  great  variety 
of  conditions  and  of  material,  within  a  limited  area. 

The  formation  is  here  much  more  calcareous  and  more  firm  and  resisting  in  its  nature, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  less  fossiliferous  than  at  any  point  observed  to  the  southward.  In 
some  of  the  lower  layers  exposed,  there  is  much  chert  in  large  nodular  or  lenticular 
masses. 

The  following  section  is  perhaps  as  nearly  typical  as  any  that  could  be  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  formation  at  this  extremity  of  its  area: 

1.  Hard,  fine  grained,  compact,  argillaceous  limestone,  in  beds  10  inches 

or  less  in  thickness,  some  of  them  weathering  rough  and  irregular. 
About 9  ft. 

2.  Similar,  but  harder  limestone,  marked  with  undulating  and  contracted 

laminations;  some  shaly  layers  interstratified;  bluish  gray  in  color, 

lined  with  red 7   ft.  6  in. 

8.  A  group  of  shales  of  varying  color  and  textiue,  the  most  prominent  of 
whidi  are  finely  laminated  and  slaty,  splitting  up  on  exposure  into 
scales  and  plates,  while  some  are  more  day-like.  The  group  in- 
dudes  limestone  layers 16  ft.  8   in. 

4.  Thick  bedded,  blue,  cherty  limestone,  with  some  argillaceous  impurities 

in  the  form  of  lamins  and  partings 5   ft.  8   in. 

5.  Very  similar  to  the  above,  but  harder 1  ft.  1^  in. 

6.  Thin  bedded,  broken,  irregular,  nodular,  quite  cherty,  calcareous  layers. 

Exposed 31  ft. 


Total,  about 44  ft. 


At  the  i)oint  west  of  Littie  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  formation  sinks  beneath  the  waters  of 
Green  Bay. 
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FoesiLS  or  the  Tkestos  Period  —  amtumti. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 
UPPER  SILURIAN. 

CLINTON  IRON  ORE  DEPOSIT. 

It  has  already  been  incidentally  stated,  that,  at  certain  points,  the 
Cincinnati  shales  were  overlaid  by  an  iron  ore  deposit,  while  much 
more  frequently  it  was  observed,  that  the  Niagara  limestone  rested 
directly  upon  them.  Wherever  the  iron  ore  occurs,  it  is  found  to  be 
capped  by  Niagara  limestone.  The  phenomenon  presented,  then,  is 
that  of  a  separation  of  the  shales  and  limestone,  at  some  points,  by  a 
bed  of  iron  ore,  coming  in  between  them,  and  growing  thicker  till  its 
maximum  is  reached,  and  then  thinning  out  and  disappearing  again, 
forming  an  irregular  lens-like  mass. 

As  yet  there  seems  no  authentic  instance  of  organic  remains  having 
been  found  in  this  deposit,  although  I  was  shown  fossils,  said,  with 
undoubted  truth,  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ore,  but  they  were  pro- 
bably found  in  the  disturbed  drift  ore,  as  they  were  Cincinnati  species, 
specimens  of  which  were  ascertained  to  have  been  driven  up  by 
glacial  forces  into  the  mixed  mass  overlying  the  Mayville  ore  bed. 
We  are  left,  then,  without  the  valuable  criterion  which  fossils  afford 
for  determining  the  age  of  this  important  formation.  But  there  is, 
nevertheless,  no  occasion  for  doubt  on  this  subject.  Its  stratigraph- 
ical  position  fixes  its  age  within  very  narrow  limits.  Tlie  limestone 
above  belongs  to  a  very  low  horizon  in  the  Niagara  group,  and,  indeed, 
it  has  been  regarded  by  some  eminent  geologists  as  belonging  to  the 
Clinton  epoch,  and  it  probably  is  the  approximate  equivalent  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Clinton  beds  of  New  York,  but  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  separating  this  limestone  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  Niagara  group,  with  which  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected. There  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  the  ore  and  the 
limestone,  at  most  points,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  assigning  tho 
ore  a  higher  position  than  the  Clinton  epoch. 

While,  as  already  stated,  the  clay  below  mingles  somewhat  with 
the  lower  layers  of  the  iron  deposit,  the  ore  "  takes  on  "  layers  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  its  beds  are  in  a  slight  degree  unconformable  to  those 
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below,  which  constitutes  a  reason  for  not  grouping  the  iron  beds  with 
the  Cincinnati  series. 

Within  the  limits  to  which  stratigraphical  evidence  thus  confines 
this  formation,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  in  referring  it,  on  litholog- 
ical  grounds,  to  the  Clinton  epoch,  since  that  epoch  is  characterized 
from  Ohio  as  far  eastward  as  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  far  southward  as 
Alabama,  by  a  similar  deposit  of  oolitic  iron  ore. 

As  this  formation  is  developed  only  at  certain  localities,  we  may 
profitably  omit  further  general  remarks,  and  give  place  to  detailed 
local  descriptions. 

By  far  the  most  important  development  of  this  formation  occurs  at 
Iron  Bidge,  in  the  township  of  Hubbard,  Dodge  county.  The  main 
deposit  is  included  in  Sees.  12  and  13  of  that  town.  The  locality  is 
characterized  by  a  nortli  and  south  ledge  facing  the  west,  and  over- 
looking the  lower  land  in  that  direction,  from  a  height  of  about  sixty 
feet.  The  upper  twenty  feet  or  more  of  this  ledge  is  composed  of 
heavy,  rough  beds  of  Niagara  limestone.  Beneath  this  lies  the  ore 
bed  having  a  varying  thickness^  the  average  of  which  is  perhaps  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  feet. 

Tliis  leaves  the  base  of  the  ore  at  a  most  convenient  elevation  above 
the  lower  land  adjoining  on  the  west,  giving  the  most  ample  facil- 
ities for  drainage,  loading  the  ore  into  cars,  or  supplying  the  ad- 
jacent furnace.  The  accompanying  topographical  map,  for  the  data 
of  which,  as  well  as  many  other  favors,  1  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Supt.  W.  C.  Sterling,  will  show  the  situation  more  precisely, 
and  the  chromo-lithograph  (PI.  X),  which  has  been  accurately 
sketched  from  a  photograph,  will  give  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the 
relations  of  the  ore  and  the  method  of  mining,  than  can  be  conveyed 
by  description.  The  mine,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  shown 
in  the  plate,  is  situated  a  short  distance  w^est  of  the  center  of  Sec.  13. 

Near  it  is  the  furnace,  and  a  little  further  west  is  the  village. 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  this,  is  the  Mayville  mine,  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  though  the  village  of  Mayville  is 
four  miles  and  a  half  distant.  The  working  force  at  this  point,  at  the 
time  of  my  investigations,  was  in  charge  of  G.  R.  Hood,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  various  favors. 

Having  thus  l>efore  us  the  essential  geographical  features  of  the 
location,  and  the  general  situation  of  the  ore  bed,  we  may  give  our  at- 
tention more  specifically  to  the  deposit  itself. 

The  ore  occurs  in  regular  horizontal  l)eils,  varying  from  about  3  to 
14r  inches  in  thickness.  The  dip  is  slight  and  varying  in  direction. 
Near  the  furnace,  it  is  northward;  at  the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  it  is  south- 
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eastward;  and  north  of  this,  it  is  again  northward.  This,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  thickest  portion  of  ore  occurs  at  the  highest 
elevation,  near  the  center  of  the  deposit,  seems  to  indicate  that  appre- 
ciable, though  slight,  flexures  of  the  strata  have  taken  place  at  this 
point  since  their  original  deposition. 


Fig.  40. 


NoBTB  AND  South  Skction  tubouoh  thb  Ibon  Ork  Dsposit,  Iboh  Ridoi. 
1.  Cincinnati  Shale.    2.  Iron  Ore.    8.  Niagara  Limestone. 

The  ore,  as  a  whole,  must  be  classed  with  the  hematites.  Although 
it  contains  a  notable  amount  of  water  in  combination,  and  gives  a 
streak  varying  from  a  dirty  red  to  a  yellowish  brown,  and,  except  the 
upper  layer,  which  differs  from  the  main  body,  seldom  gives  a  bright 
scarlet  streak  or  powder.  Tlie  hydration  is  not  uniform,  however, 
and  is  most  marked  where  the  ore  is  most  exposed,  and  seems  to  be  a 
process  in  progress,  rather  than  an  original  characteristic.  The  water 
collected  in,  or  issuing  from,  the  mines  is  colored  to  a  bright  scarlet, 
although  a  spring  issuing  beneath  is  almost  free  from  indications  of 
iron,  as  indeed  are  all  the  springs  in  the  vicinity.  They  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  then,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  this  iron  deposit.  The 
ore  consists  chiefly  of  small  lenticular  concretions,  whose  average 
diameter  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.  They  are  less  uniform 
in  size  than  would  appear  to  casual  observation,  being  of  all  dimensions, 
from  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  those  that  are  very  minute. 
There  occur  also  in  all  of  the  layers,  but  more  numerously  in  the 
lower  ones,  larger  concretions  which  are  usually  more  or  less  lenticu- 
lar in  form,  though  frequently  otherwise.  These  seem  to  be  largely 
composed  of  argillaceous  material.  From  this  concretionary  or 
oolitic  structure,  the  ore  receives  its  popular  names,  "  seed  ore,"  and 
"shot  ore."  The  concretions  are  bound  together  by  jnst  enough  of 
adhesive  ore  powder  to  give  the  mass  a  somewhat  firm  coherence,  and 
the  result  is  a  soft,  granular  rock.  The  little  lens-shaped  concretions 
lie,  as  would  naturally  be  anticipated,  chiefly  upon  their  sides,  giving 
to  the  rock  a  ready  cleavage  in  a  horizontal  direction.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  vertical  joints  and  frequent  bedding  lines,  render 
mining  remarkably  easy.  The  prevailing  color  is  a  dark  reddish 
brown.  At  certain  points  it  becomes  purplish  and  oven  bluish,  as  at 
the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  where  the  term  "blue  ore  "  is  applied. 

The  top  layer,  from  3  to  8  inches  thick,  differs  markedly  from  the 
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rest  of  the  deposit.  It  ib  dark  purple  in  color,  ranch  harder  and  more 
compact  than  tlie  oolitic  ore,  and  ia  not  lenticular,  though  sometimes 
incorporating  a  few  concrutions.  It  gives  a  bright  scarlet  streak  and 
powder,  has  an  irregular  or  conchoidal  fracture,  and  muuh  higher 
specific  gravity  than  the  main  mass.  It  contains,  as  noted  by  Dr. 
Percival,  scales  of  specular  ore. 

At  tlie  mines,  the  bedded  ore  varies  from  15  to  25i  feet  in  thick- 
ness. To  this,  at  the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  there  is  added  a  considerable 
depth  of  drift  ore  increasing  the  thickness  to  40  feet  or  more. 


PBonLi  Sionoi  at  tub  tlArnu.B  Owt  Bid. 

a.  ClDclDDitlShale.    t.  Budded  On.    c  DrUI  Ore.    tf.  Ktigui  LlmwtoDa,  Capptag  Or*.  /.  Hlii-d 

DrlTL 

The  accompanying  section  (fig.  41)  shows  very  inadequately  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  undisturbed  and  drift  ores,  and  of  the  ocberous 
drift,  gravel,  bowlders,  and  disturbed  and  undisturbed  limestone,  as 
seen  at  the  time  of  my  visits.  It  was  taken  just  when  the  drift,  in 
the  progress  of  mining,  was  giving  place  to  undisturbed  limestone,  a 
point  most  favorable  for  study.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  various 
bands  of  drift  material  extend  from  the  left  (north)  obliqnely  upwards 
to  the  right,  and  that  at  the  left,  the  upper  dark  layer  of  ore  is  swept 
away,  and  at  the  right,  it  is  broken  ap  in  a  peculiar  way  very  imper- 
fectly illustrated  in  the  figure. 

The  force  that  produced  the  disturbance  and  intrusion  of  the  ore 
into  the  common  drift  seems  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  north, 
and  to  have  l>ecn  massive  in  character.  It  is  but  another  characteris- 
tic instance  of  glacial  action. 

What  may  have  been  the  original  extent  of  the  ore  deposit  to  the 
westward  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  That  portion  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  dennding  agencies  which  formed  tlie  valley  lying  in  that 
direction.  To  the  sonthward  and  sou tli- westward,  the  same  agencies 
have  limited  our  knowledge.  To  the  eastward,  the  deposit  thins  out 
To  the  northeastward,  tliero  rises  a  high  ridge,  underlaid  by  a  consid- 
erablc  depth  of  limestone,  which  has  thn«  far  limited  explorations  in 
that  direction,  since  the  immense  qnantitica  of  ore  already  dcvclopoil 
leave  no  necessity  for  farther  exploration  at  present  by  the  company 
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owning  the  land.  The  deposit  may  be  traced  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
the  northward  from  the  furnace,  where  it  is  lost  under  the  hills  tliat 
rise  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  found  in  a  thin  deposit,  two  railos 
farther  on  to  the  west  of  north,  in  the  town  of  Williamstown.  It  has 
also  been  found  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  furnace.  Though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ore  here 
deposited,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  by  millions 
of  tons,  and,  though  not  absolutely  inexhaustible,  is  at  least  adequate 
to  all  anticipated  wants  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

Both  open  and  underground  mining  have  been  made  use  of,  but 
the  former  method  has  been  found  the  most  economical. 

The  position  of  the  ore,  outcropping  along  the  face  of  a  terrace,  at  a 
convenient  elevation,  rendering  drainage,  "  stripping,"  loading  into 
cars,  or  the  furnace,  convenient,  the  soft  character  of  the  ore,  its  hor- 
izontal bedding  of  medium  thickness,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
bored  and  blasted,  its  situation  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  heavily  tim- 
bered region,  and  its  railway  connections,  combine  to  render  this  lo- 
cality unsurpassed  in  the  advantages  it  presents  for  mining,  reducing 
and  shipping  the  ore. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  shows  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
ore: 


Analtbbs  of 
Ibon  Ridge  Ore. 


Loss  by  heat  at  212°.. . 

Specific  gravity 

Peroxide  of  iron 
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In   his  report,  Dr.  Jackson  Bays,  that  the  lime  and  magnesia  are 
combined  with  the  silica  and  not  with  carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  above 
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table  should  read,  lime,  for  carbonate  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  for  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  so  far  as  liis  anslysis  is  concerned. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Supt.  Sterling,  for  the  following 
relating  to  the  iron  interest  at  this  point.  The  whole  amount  of 
ore  shipped  from  July  1,  1869,  to  January  1,  1872,  was  173,842  tons; 
the  amount  in  1872,  82,371  tons;  in  1873,  48,706  tons;  total  for 
the  three  and  a  half  years,  304,919  tons.  This  ore  was  shipped  to 
Chicago,  Joliet  .and  Springfield,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Wyandotte  and 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Appleton,  Green  Bay  and  Milwaukee,  in  our  own 
state,  and  Zanesville  and  Newburg,  Ohio,  as  well  as  to  various  other 
points  in  small  quantities. 

The  cost  of  mining  the  ore  (1873)  is  from  50  to  75  cents  per  ton. 
The  value  of  the  ore,  delivered  on  the  cars,  is  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  ton. 

The  average  furnace-yield  of  metal,  from  the  ore,  is  45  per  cent. 

The  furnace  at  this  point  is  40  feet  high,  9^  feet  across  the  boshes, 
uses  4  or  5  tuyeres,  as  occasion  may  require,  makes  use  of  the  hot  blast, 
blown  by  steam  power,  burns  charcoal  —  the  average  cost  of  which  is 
11^  cents  per  bushel  —  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  3,500  gross  tons 
yearly.     No  flux  is  used. 

The  composition  of  the  pig-iron  product  is  shown  by  the  following 
analysis,  by  E.  T.  Sweet,  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Irving: 

Per  cent. 

Iron 9.3. 7M 

Phoflphorus 1 .675 

Graphite 1.379 

Combined  carbon 0.^9 

Silicon    0.491 

Sulphur , 0.1(*S 

Manganese Trace. 

10U.'>6 

In  1849,  a  blast  furnace  was  established  at  the  village  of  Mayvillo 
for  the  reduction  of  this  ore.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Sconlar 
for  the  following  facts  concerning  its  present  capacity  and  workings 
(1873):  Height,  forty  feet  —  nine  feet  in  the  boshes;  uses  four 
tuyeres,  the  hot  air  blast,  charcoal  as  fuel,  and  steam  and  water  com- 
bined, as  power.  The  charge  is  seven  hundred  pounds  of  ore  and  six- 
teen bushels  of  charcoal.  Tlie  ore  used  is  from  the  north  opening  at 
the  Mayville  Ore  Bed.  Limestone  and  lean  ore  have  sometimes  been 
used  as  a  flux.  Samlstone  was  being  tried.  The  yield  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  tons  of  iron  per  day,  being  about  forty -two  per  cent,  of  the  ore. 

Hartford.  Tlie  deposit  at  this  place  is  altogether  similar  to  that 
at  Iron  Kidge.  It  is,  however,  much  inferior  in  both  vertical  and 
lateral  extent,  and  if  the  numerous  statements  collected  concerning 
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the  wells  of  the  place,  with  such  observations  as  were  possible,  can  be 
trusted,  much  more  uneven.  The  bed  underlies  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  village.  In  the  southwestern  portion,  the  denuding  agen- 
cies have  swept  away  the  overlying  limestone  and  the  ore,  if  it  ever 
existed  there,  and  have  substituted  a  drift  deposit.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  Rubicon,  the  horizon  of  the  ore  has  been  depressed  by  an  ap- 
parent fault,  so  as  to  occur  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  river.  There  seems  good  evidence  that  the  deposit  reaches  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  thickness  at  some  points,  but  rapidly  thins  out,  so 
that  the  average  thickness  for  the  area  over  which  it  occurs  probably 
does  not  exceed  two  feet.  The  accompanying  section  will  show  the 
general  nature  of  the  deposit  and  its  relations. 

Fig.  42. 


:;:=•  C.S- 


Position  and  Bklations  op  the  Iron  Ore  at  Hartford. 
Jf.  L.  —  Niagara  Limestone.    C.  S.  —  Cincinnati  Shale. 

Besides  the  deposits  at  Iron  Eidge  and  Hartford,  and  their  vicinity, 
drift  ore,  of  precisely  similar  nature,  occurs  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge. 
The  deposit  is  small  and  lies  upon  the  west  side  of  a  ridge  of  moder- 
ate height,  the  exterior  of  which,  at  least,  is  drift.  A  well  in  the 
vicinity  is  said  to  have  reached  iron  ore,  eighteen  inches  in  thickness, 
beneath  limestone. 

At  the  Cascade  Falls,  east  of  De  Pere,  the  formation  again  appears. 
Its  situation  beneath  the  Niagara  limestone  and  above  the  Cincinnati 

shales  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.     The  fall 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  iron  ore  is  more  easily 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  stream  than  the  lime- 
stone above.     The  shale  is  somewhat  more  resisting 
than  the  ore.     The  maximum  thickness  of  the  ore  is 
five  feet.     On  the  east  side  of  the  gorge,  its  base  was 
c  concealed  at  the  time  of  examination,  and  it  was  only 
J  at  the  fall,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  tbat  full  measurements 
^  could  be  made.     Just  east  of  the  fall,  the  thickness, 
measured  as  accurately  as  the  nature   of   the  case 

Caboads  Falls, NXAB  would  admit,  is  four  feet,  eight  and  one-half  inches. 
bb  pbrb.  j^^gj.  yrQ^i  Qf  ^}^Q  f j^ij  [^  JQ  fy^r  fggi;  ni^e  inches.     A 

b  Clinton  iron  ore      l^^tile  farther  ou  whcrc  the  wall  of  the  gorge  curves 
c.  Niagara  iimeatonw.  toward  the  uortli,  it  rcaclies  its  maximum  of  five  feet. 


Fig.  48. 


a.  Cincinnati  shale. 
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and  still  farther  on,  it  is  reduced  to  four  feet  six  and  one  half  inches. 
Near  the  point  of  greatest  thickness,  there  are  slight  indications  of 
"  taking  on  "  layers.  The  ore  at  this  point  is  very  similar  to  that  at 
Iron  Kidge.  The  oolitic  concretions  are  somewhat  larger  on  the  aver- 
age, and  of  a  slightly  duller  color,  and  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
argillaceous  material  present.  Upon  the  bed  of  lenticular  ore,  there  is 
a  highly  pyritiferous  layer  that  seems  to  represent  the  dark  layer  at 
Iron  Kidge.  Along  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  south  of  Little  Sturgeon 
Bay,  this  geological  horizon  is  marked  by  a  somewhat  continuous  bed 
of  ore,  or  ocherous  rock,  of  a  few  inches  thickness.  It  very  rarely  pre- 
sents an  oolitic  structure,  or  other  characteristic  of  the  deposits  already 
described,  but  it  is  identical  with  them  in  geological  position,  and 
must  he  regarded  as  their  stratigraphical  equivalent. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  this  iron  ore  occurs 
at  widely  separated  points,  and  that  between  these  it  is  entirely  want- 
ing, or  is  represented  only  by  a  rusty  seam  between  the  limestone  and 
shale.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  marine  deposit,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  evidence  of  the  beds  in  this  state,  the  equivalent  forma- 
tion elsewhere  contains  the  remains  of  marine  life.  It  appears  alto- 
gether probable  tliat  the  ore  was  deposited  in  detached  basins,  over 
which,  and  over  all  the  intervening  region,  the  Niagara  limestone  was 
afterwards  laid  down,  enclosing  the  detached  deposits  between  it  and 
the  shale  below  in  the  form  of  lenticular  masses.  This  ore  is  to  be 
sought  for  only  between  the  Cincinnati  shales  and  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. The  line  along  which  the  junction  of  these  two  formations 
comes  to  the  surface  will  be  found  traced  with  much  care  on  the 
accompanying  maps.  To  the  east  of  this  line,  the  horizon  of  the  ore 
lies  beneath  the  Niagara  limestone,  and,  so  far  as  geological  evidence 
goes,  is  as  likely  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  that  formation,  at  any 
point  over  the  broad  area  occupied  by  it,  as  at  the  points  where  its 
base  has  come  to  be  exposed  at  the  surface  by  denuding  agencies.  Of 
course  the  value  of  a  bed  of  ore,  found  at  any  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface,  would  be  very  seriously  affected  by  its  unfavorable  po- 
sition. 

While  it  is  probable  that  beds  of  this  ore  do  exist  at  points  not  yet 
discovered,  it  is  prudent  to  bear  in  mind  that  deposits  of  the  thick- 
neys  of  that  at  Iron  Ridge  are  very  rare,  there  being  but  a  single 
known  instance  of  a  thicker  deposit  in  all  the  wide  range  of  the  Clin- 
ton formation,  though  beds  of  less  depth  arc  profitabl}'  mine<l;  and 
while  it  is  legitimate  to  hope  that  further  profitable  discoveries  may 
yet  be  made,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  exercise  due  caution  in  the 
expenditure  of  time  or  funds  in  exploration,  and  to  be  guided  by  an 
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intelligence  derived  from  careful  study  of  the  geological  facts  relating 
to  this  interesting  formation. 

NIAGARA  LIMESTONE. 

The  shales  and  iron  ore  deposits,  that  have  last  been  described,  lie 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  great  Green  Bay  and  Kock  river  val- 
ley, and  are  to  a  large  extent  overhung  by  beetling  cliffs  of  craggy 
limestone  that  form  tlie  western  projecting  edge  of  the  Niagara  for- 
mation. 

The  strata,  that  thus  jut  out  along  this  border,  form  the  lower  mem- 
ber of  an  extensive  and  important  limestone  group,  that  occupies 
nearly  all  the  region  between  this  border  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
strata  dip  to  the  eastward,  so  that  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
appear  in  succession  in  that  direction.  All  these  members  are  mag- 
nesian  limestones,  or  dolomites,  some  of  them  being  among  the  pui*est 
known. 

The  belt  occupied  by  this  formation  has  a  north  and  south  extent 
of  about  two  hundred  miles.  In  the  course  of  this  extension,  its 
character  undergoes  a  change,  so  that  its  nature  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties is  quite  different.  And  it  is  a  most  interesting  fact  to  note  that 
this  change  takes  place  at  the  same  latitude  as  that  at  which  the 
changes  that  we  have  previously  noted  in  the  lower  formations,  espe- 
cially the  Galena  limestone,  take  place.  At  the  north,  there  are  six 
subdivisions,  sufficiently  well  marked  and  persistent  to  justify  their 
being  named,  described,  and  mapped  separately.  At  tlie  south,  there 
are  four  such  subdivisions.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  are  do- 
nominated  subdivisions  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  They  are  not  re- 
garded as  distinct  formations,  or  as  having  the  grade  of  epochs,  as  that 
term  is  usually  understood,  but  they  are  nevertheless  well  character- 
ized subordinate  divisions  of  a  formation  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance, and  it  is  believed  to  be  of  much  value  to  industry,  as  well 
as  science,  to  give  all  the  exactness  and  precision  possible  to  its  inves- 
tigation and  description.  The  names  given  to  the  subdivisions  are  as 
follows,  placed  opposite  to  each  other  for  convenience  of  comparison: 

Niagara  Group. 

At  the  South  —  At  the  North  — 

1.  Guelph  Beds.  1.  Guelph  Beds. 

2.  Racine  Beds.  2.  Racine  Beds. 

'3.  Upper  Coral  Beds. 

3.  Waukesha  Beds.  i  4.  Lower  Cond  Beds. 

5.  Byron  Beds. 

4.  Mayville  Bedd.  6.  Mayville  Beds. 
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The  term  Guelph  has  been  applied  to  the  uppermost  beds  on  ac- 
count of  a  similarity  of  fossils  to  those  of  the  Guelph  limestone  of 
Canada,  to  which  the  Wisconsin  formation  is  probably  equivalent. 
The  recognition  of  this  equivalence  is  due  to  Prof.  Whitfield. 

The  Racine  beds  are  the  equivalent  of  what  has  been  known  as 
the  Kacine  limestone/  except  that  the  upper  portion  is  now  separated 
as  Guelpli,  and  the  reefs  and  associated  rocks  west  of  Milwaukee, 
which  have  been  referred  to  a  lower  horizon,  are  included  in  it. 

The  lowest  strata  of  the  Niagara  series  are  named  Mayville  beds 
because  they  have  their  maximum  development  and  finest  exposure 
south  of  that  village.  For  the  strata  that  lie  between  these  and  the 
Hacine  beds,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  term  Waukesha 
limestone,  which  has  been  previously  applied  to  a  portion  of  tliem, 
has  been  adopted  with  modifications.  The  white  limestone,  that  lies 
upon  the  Mayville  beds,  in  the  northern  portion,  receives  its  name 
from  the  township  of  Byron,  where  it  is  extensively  utilized  for  lime, 
building  stone,  and  flagging,  and  where  occurs  the  only  fossil  yet 
found  abundantly  in  it  The  Upper  and  Lower  Coral  beds  have  Ijeen 
thus  designated  from  the  preponderance  of  coralline  forms  among 
the  fossils  found  in  them. 

The  accompanying  plates  (Plates  XII  and  XIII)  will  show  the  po- 
sition and  relations  of  these  subdivisons  very  satisfactorily.  Plate 
XIII  is  based  upon  the  facts  developed  in  sinking  the  Artesian  wells 
at  Sheboygan,  Milwaukee  and  Western  Union  Junction.  They  were 
sunk  after  my  investigations  upon  this  formation,  and  confirm  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  my  conclusions.  The  plate  also  illustrates 
a  number  of  other  interesting  geological  facts,  among  which  is  the 
northward  dip  of  the  strata.  It  also  furnishes  valuable  data  in  ref- 
erence to  Artesian  wells. 

MAYVILLE   BEDS. 

As  already  indicated,  these  beds  form  the  lowest  member  of  the 
Niagara  series  throughout  its  whole  extent.  They  possess  the  same 
general  character  througliout  their  entire  area,  and,  in  this  respect, 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  rock  of  this  member  is,  in 
general,  a  rough,  coarse,  gray,  magnesian  limestone.  There  is  consid- 
erable difference,  however,  among  the  several  layers  that  compose  it, 
and  some  of  these  maintain  their  peculiarities  with  great  persistency, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  them  at  points  one  hundred  miles 
or  more  apart.     This  makes  it  possible  to  describe  a  section  which 

« G-ology  of  Wisconsin,  1862,  p.  67, 
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will  be  applicable  in  a  general  way  to  the  formation  at  all  points,  and 
will  be  of  practical  service,  as  some  layers  are  valuable  and  others 
comparatively  worthless.  It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  readily 
distinguish  all  these  layers  at  every  point. 

The  lowest  stratum  consists  of  from  four  to  ten  feet  of  shaly,  im- 
pure limestone,  usually  of  a  yellowish  gray,  but  sometimes  of  a 
greenish  hue.  The  beds,  at  some  points,  attain  suflScient  thickness 
and  soundness  to  be  serviceable  as  building  stone.  At  Iron  Ridge, 
this  stratum  either  disappears  or  loses  its  characteristics. 

Upon  this  lies  a  stratum  of  hard,  heavy-bedded  ntagnesian  lime- 
stone, usually  gray  in  color,  and  generally  characterized  by  prominent 
vertical  fissures  and  obscure  and  distant  bedding  joints.  It  does  not 
make  good  quicklime,  and  is  of  comparatively  little  value  as  a  build- 
ing rock.  It  varies  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  The  third 
general  stratum  is  composed  of  three  parts,  as  found  in  most  places. 
The  lower  one  consists  of  broken  fragments  of  limestone  imbedded 
in  a  greenish,  bluish  or  yellowish,  marly  clay.  More  or  less  of  chert 
is  present.  The  middle  portion  consists  of  compact,  sometimes 
cherty  limestone,  in  even  beds,  from  four  to  fourteen  inches  thick, 
and  serviceable  for  building  stone.  The  upper  portion  is  a  repetition 
of  the  lower.  The  three  portions  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  how- 
ever, at  all  points.  The  chert  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  wanting, 
as  in  Oakfield,  and  sometimes  is  a  very  prominent  feature,  as  in  Ot- 
tawa. The  entire  stratum  varies  from  five  to  thirty-five  feet  in  thick- 
ness. In  the  town  of  Taycheedah,  there  occur  at  the  bottom  of  this 
stratum  a  few  regular  beds  that  are  marked  by  an  abundance  of  Stro- 
matopora,  very  imperfectly  preserved.  They  should  probably  be 
grouped  with  the  above,  as   Stromatopora  extends  into  its  layers. 

This  stratum  is  overlaid  by  an  even  bedded  limestone,  usually  quite 
hard,  compact,  fine  grained,  white  or  light  gray,  often  nearlj"  a  pure 
dolomite,  and  a  valuable  rock.  At  the  same  horizon,  or  just  above  it, 
in  Taycheedah,  Empire,  Ashippun,  and  less  distinctly  at  some  other 
points,  there  occurs  a  reddish  yellow,  granular  crystalline  dolomite, 
called  by  the  workmen  and  residents  "  sandstone."  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
unusually  pure  dolomite,  so  that  if  the  term  is  understood  to  imply 
that  the  rock  is  silicious,  it  could  scarcely  be  more  erroneous,  since 
the  amount  of  silica  is  not  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  example  of  calcareous  sandrock.  The 
grains  are  chiefly  minute  crystals,  that  show  no  evidences  of  wearing 
action,  and  have  evidently  not  been  disturbed  since  their  crystalliza- 
tion. The  interstices  between  the  crystals  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent unfilled  by  any  matrix,  making  the  stone  highly  porous,  and,  in 
Wis.  Srii,— 22 
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Bomc  cases,  rendering  it  liable  to  disintegrate  to  a  calcarcons  sand. 
It  occurs  in  heavy  beds,  is  easily  quarried,  cuts  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility, and  is  much  used  at  Fond  du  Lac  for  cappings,  etc.  It  is 
])robable  that  this  and  the  preceding  rock  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
same  horizon,  as  they  seem  to  graduate  into  each  other  at  some  points, 
and  to  replace  each  other,  mutually,  at  others. 

Upon  this  rests  a  stratum  similar  to  the  second  in  being  charac- 
terized by  thick  beds  and  vertical  fissures,  but  diflfering  from  it  in 
being  less  hard,  and  in  possessing  a  highly  brecciated  structure  in 
some  localities.  To  the  position  just  above  this  is  to  be  referred  a 
layer  containing  many  obscure  casts  of  a  Pentamems  {Gypiduln\ 
very  similar  to  the  species  occidentalis.  This  stratum  is  succeeded 
above  by  the  white,  even-textured  limestone  of  the  Byron  and  Wau- 
kesha beds. 

As  a  whole,  the  Mayville  beds  may  be  readily  recognized  by  their 
thick  bedding,  uneven  structure,  and  the  rough,  craggy,  pitted  sur- 
face of  the  weathered  ledges,  when  taken  in  connection  with  their 
position.  It  is  the  best  exposed  member  of  the  Niagara  group,  as 
it  forms  a  chain  of  craggy  cliffs,  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  though  broken  down  and  concealed  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  greatest  observed  thickness  is  one  hundred  feet.  The  aver- 
age thickness  is  probably  not  more  than  sixty  feet.  The  chemical 
composition  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  beds  is  showu 
in  the  following  table: 


I. 

Carbonate  of  lime 50.52 

Carbonate  of  magrnesia 40.97 

St'squioxide  of  iron 0. 77 

St*Hquioxide  of  alumina 3.49 

Silica 3.57         4.52        

Insoluble  residue 1-23         0.26         1.35          1.73 

Water 0.48         0.70       trace.         029         0.26         0.45 

Total 99.80       99.82       99.86      100.2:)      100. IS        99.><1 

Per  cent,  of  impurities 7.8;^         8.21  1.63         0^      _^.24        _2.48 

The  rock  for  the  first  analysis  was  from  the  shaly  ])eds,  at  the  base 
of  the  formation,  that  are  used  for  making  waterlime  in  Williams- 
town  (X.  W.  i  of  X.  E.  i  of  Sec.  27,  T.  16  N.,  R.  12  E.),  and  the  sec- 
ond  was  from  similar  beds  found  in  Stockbridge  (N.  E.  i  of  Sec.  11, 
T.  10  X.,  K.  18  E.).  The  third  was  from  the  limestone  ustnl  at  the 
Appleton  iron  furnaces  for  flux,  and  obtained  from  the  lower  20  feet 
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II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

50.54 

53.95 

55.03 

54.91 

55.18 

40.87 

44.28 

44.34 

42.77 

41.70 

1.02 

0.:30 

0.31 

0.43 

0.57 

2.67 

0.10 

0.46 

0.18 
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of  the  formation  at  Clifton,  on  Lake  Winnebago.  The  fourth  was 
from  the  so-called  sandstone  near  Taycheedah.  The  fifth,  from  the 
upper  layer,  and  the  sixth  from  the  lower  layer,  at  Audley's  quarry, 
in  the  town  of  Delafield  (Sec.  20,  S.  E.  J).  The  limestone  in  the  last 
named  instance  included  many  nodules  of  chert,  which  were  excluded 
from  the  samples  analyzed,  one  object  of  the  analysis  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  chemical  nature  of  limestone  associated  with  well-defined  con- 
cretions of  chert.     The  above  analyses  were  executed  by  Prof.  Daniells. 

It  appears  that  in  all  cases,  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
exist  essentially  in  the  proportions  necessary  to  form  dolomite,  so  that 
these  beds  may  be  said  to  be  true  sedimentary  dolomites,  and  the  re- 
maining constituents  may  be  regarded  as  impurities,  and  are  so  sum- 
med up  for  convenience,  the  water  being  disregarded.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Taycheedah  "sandstone"  is  remarkably  pure.  This 
will  be  again  noticed  in  the  discussion  of  economic  considerations. 

Life.  The  remains  of  the  life  of  the  period  are  very  illy  preserv- 
ed, and  it  is  only  rarely  that  fossils  can  be  found  sufficiently  well-de- 
fined to  be  satisfactorily  identified.  In  most  cases,  only  obscure  casts 
remain.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  the  life  of 
the  period  was  actually  meager.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  probably 
abundant.  The  conglomeritic  character  of  a  portion  of  the  beds  shows 
that  the  material  was  subjected  to  much  grinding  action  by  the  waves 
of  the  depositing  seas,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  greater  portion 
were  comminuted  in  the  process  of  deposit,  while  the  crystalline  na- 
ture of  the  rock  suggests,  that  the  process  of  crystallization  may  have 
obliterated  some  that  escaped  comminution,  and  cavities  having  the 
form  of  fossils  show  that  some  others  have  been  removed  by  solution. 
From  the  nature  of  the  material,  some  of  the  identifications  are  neces- 
sarily doubtful,  and  are  so  indicated. 

In  the  following  table,  the  occurrence  of  the  several  species,  at  the 
more  important  localities,  will  be  found  systematically  and  compactly 
arranged.  Students  and  collectors  will  find  this  a  convenient  form. 
A  table  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  description  of  the  Niagara 
group,  in  which  the  fossils  of  this  member  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  other  beds,  which  will  also  be  found  instructive. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  MAYVILLE  BEDS  OF  THE  NL^GARA  GROUP. 


Genera  axd  Species. 


FETBOSPONaiA. 

Stromatopora  ooncentrica 


•s 

B 
•E 

I 

m 


CORALS. 


Favosites  Niagarensis 

F.    favoBUB 

Astroceriuin  venuBtum. . . . 
Halytiiites  catenulaatus  . . . 
HeholiteH  pyiif ormis 

ZiiphrentiSf  und.  sp 

Cvathophyllum,  und.  sp  . . 
Chonophyllum  Niagarense 
Amplexus,  und.  sp 


o 


^ 


-5 


I 


.  •  • . 


BRACHIOPODA. 


Orthis  flabellula    

O.    res.  0.  hybrida 

Strophodonta  striata 

Strophomcna  rhomboidalis 

Mcnstina,  res.  M.  cylindrica 

Ki'tzia  aprinis=Khynchospira  aprinis 

Atrypa,  n.  »))••, 

Pentamerus  fomicatus. . .     

P.    o})longus 

(iv'pidula,  n>s.  G.  occidentali8,H.  but  smaller 

Stncklandinia,  und.  sp 

Leptoooelia  planoconvexa 


&• 


CO 

a; 

S 


% 


GASTEROPODA. 


Euomphalus  Racinensis. 
Bucania,  und.  sp 


CEPHALOPODA. 

Ormocerafl,  prob.  0.  Tertebratura. . 


CRUSTACEA. 

lUcenus.  res.  I.  Barriensis 


* 
* 


s 
2 


V 


Econoynic  Value,  From  the  analyses  already  given,  it  will  1)6 
seen  that  some  portions  of  this  formation  are  remarkably  }mre  dolo- 
mites, while  others  are  notably  impure.    From  the  description  already 
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given,  and,  more  especially,  from  the  local  details  that  follow,  it  will 
appear  that  these  several  portions  occur  in  such  a  way  as  to  require 
some  discrimination,  if  the  best  quality  of  rock  is  to  be  chosen;  and 
it  is  hoped  this  report  will  furnish  some  assistance  in  making  a  suit- 
lable  selection. 

I  Kilns  for  the  reduction  of  lime  have  been  established  along  its  en- 
tire length.  These  vary  in  construction,  from  mere  rude  domes  of 
bowlders  to  approved  patent  kilns.  And  yet  some  of  each  class  were 
found  abandoned,  while  others  were  doing  a  profitable  business.  It 
was  observed  that,  in  many  cases,  an  impure  rock  had  been  burned. 
In  some  instances,  this  was  pardonable,  as  no  better  was  exposed  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  local  demand  warranted  the  use  of  such  as  was 
accessible,  until  improved  means  of  communication  supplied  a  supe- 
rior article  from  other  sources;  but  in  other  instances,  it  is  evident 
that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  use  of  inferior  rock,  when  a  superior 
ore  existed  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Properly  selected,  a  very  excellent  lime  may  be  made  from  this 
formation.  A  considerable  quantity  of  stone  may  be  selected,  in 
which  the  impurities  are  less  than  07ie  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  much 
additional  may  be  found,  in  which  they  are  less  than  two  per  cent., 
and  an  inexhaustible  quantity,  in  which  they  do  nr)t  exceed  three  per 
cent.  The  large  percentage  of  magnesia  is  an  advantage,  for  it  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  dolomite  makes  a  stronger  cement  than 
simple  limestone.  At  many  localities,  the  better  class  of  rock  is 
used,  and  an  excellent  product  obtained.  Practical  suggestions  in  re- 
lation to  selection  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I,  where  they  are  given  \/o 
save  constant  repetition.  Numerous  statistics  relating  to  the  in- 
dustry were  taken;  but  they  could  not  be  made  sufficiently  complete, 
accurate,  and  uniform  to  justify  publication  here. 

At  some  localities,  it  is  claimed  that  the  lower  beds  of  this  forma- 
tion are  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  analyses  I 
and  II,  given  above,  were  made  to  ascertain  upon  what  basis  this 
claim  was  founded.  The  composition,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  difier- 
from  that  of  the  celebrated  hydraulic  cements,  and  would  not  justify 
an  expectation  that  this  rock  would  produce  an  hydraulic  lime  that 
would  have  more  than  a  local  market.  It  will  doubtless  furnish  a 
serviceable  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  cements,  for  certain 
purposes,  where  common  fat  lime  will  not  answer. 

Rock  obtained  from  Clifton  is  used  at  Appleton  as  a  flux  for  Lake 
Superior  iron  ores,  and  is  said  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  rock  is 
obtained  from  the  fallen  masses  on  the  slope  below  the  cliff,  which 
consist  of  a  mingling  of  the  several  strata.    The  analysis  above  given 
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represents  the  better  quality  found  in  the  rock  pile  at  the  furnace.  By 
comparison  with  that  from  Taycheedah,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lime- 
stone used  is  not  the  purest  that  is  accessible  to  Lake  Winnebago,  and 
this  fact  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  interested. 

For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  masonry,  this  formation  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  readily  accessible  material,  and  it  is  extensively  used 
for  such  purposes.  The  granular  stratum  furnishes  an  excellent  stone 
for  cutting.  Its  rich  cream  color  gives  it  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
Kock  obtained  east  of  Iloricon  marsh  is  wrought  at  the  State  Prison, 
at  Waupun,  and  quarries  have  been  opened  upon  this  stratum,  east  of 
Found  du  Lac,  from  which  a  supply  of  cut  stone,  for  that  city  and 
other  points,  is  obtained. 

Distribution^  and  Local  Descriptions.  By  consulting  the  maps, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  beds  occupy  an  irregular  belt,  stretching  in 
a  nearly  north  and  south  direction,  from  the  Illinois  line,  in  Wal- 
worth county,  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  east  of  Green 
Bay,  where  it  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  that  body  of  water.  Most 
of  the  localities  here  mentioned  lie  on  the  extreme  western  margin 
of  this  belt,  and  show  the  projecting  edge  of  the  formation. 

The  point  at  which  the  formation  enters  tliis  state  from  Xllinois,  or  leaves  it  in  that 
direction,  if  you  please,  is  deeply  concealed  by  drift,  but  there  is  abundant  rnason  for 
believing  that  it  crosses  the  line  from  the  towns  of  Walworth  and  Linn,  as  represented 
on  the  map. 

On  the  north  side  of  Lake  Geneva,  the  limestone  approaches  the  surface,  but  does  not 
actually  outcrop.  The  most  southerly  point  where  the  western  limit  of  tht«e  becls  is  ac- 
curately determined  by  outcrop  is  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10,  town  of  Eagle  in  Wau- 
kesha county.  South  of  this  point,  the  outline,  as  mapped,  is  based  upon  topogra-phicd 
and  drift  evidence,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate.  At  Hinckley's  quarry,  in 
the  above-named  section,  four  feet  of  thin  bedded,  impure  magnesian  limestone,  having 
an  even  fracture  and  light,  yellowish  gray  color,  blotdied  with  green  in  places,  esjxv- 
ially  between  the  layers,  form  the  base  of  the  quarry,  and  rest  upon  the  Cincinnati  shaK*. 
Above  these  are  nine  feet  of  thicker  bedded  limestone  of  coar-^er  and  more  iiTegular  tex- 
ture, and  marked  by  walnut- sized  cavities,  lined  with  yellow  granular  matter. 

These  beds,  when  exposed  in  natural  ledges,  as  they  arc  in  the  vicinity,  weather  to  a 
very  rough,  ragged  exterior,  due  to  tlie  irregularities  of  their  structure. 

In  this  K^gion,  the  great  drift  moraine,  previously  described  as  the  Kettle  Range,  over- 
lies this  formation,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  it  displays  itself.  Near  Hinckley's 
quarry,  tlie  lodge  swings  round  to  the  east,  and  disappears  beneath  the  drift  ridges.  It 
emerges  again  in  Sees.  11  and  14  of  the  town  of  Ottawa.  The  rock  here  is  char- 
acterized by  conspicuous  nodules  of  white  chert,  which  are  very  abundant  in  somt^ 

layers. 

At  Hunter's  quarry  (Sec.  11,  S.  E.  qr.),  the  lower  three  feet  exposed  is  a  moderately 
hanl,  compact,  gray,  magnesian  limestone,  marked  with  iron  stains.  Upon  this  hes  a 
somewhat  ptTuliar  shaly  layer,  which  may  be  descril)cd  as  chipstone  iml)edde<l  in  a 
clayey  matenal.  Above  this  are  two  and  a  half  feet  of  more  solid  nx'k,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  is  cherty.  This  Is  overiaid  by  another  shaly,  or  chiiwtone  kyer.  similar  ti> 
that  below,  but  cherty;  an«i  this  in  turn  is  sunnounted  by  a  few  rotten  buff  layers  that 
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oomplete  the  ezpoeme.  The  two  chipstone  layers  are  worthy  of  note,  as  they  may  be 
leoognized  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northward. 

In  Delafleld,  the  next  town  north,  notwithstanding  the  drift,  the  formation  discoTers 
itself  at  several  points,  though  nowhere  in  great  force.  Its  character  is  essentially  as  in 
Ottawa.    At  the  quarry  near  the  village,  the  two  shaly  layers  are  observable. 

At  Audley  and  Graham's  quarry  (S.  E.  qr.,  Sec.  20),  a  few  layers  of  dark,  gray 
crystalline  limestone,  containing  much  chert,  are  burned  for  lime.  The  analysis  of  this 
has  already  been  given.  At  Roberts'  quarry,  south  of  Pewaukee  Lake  (S.  W.  qr.  of  S. 
W.  qr..  Sec.  24,  Delafield),  the  beds  are  more  close- textured  and  silicious  than  at  the 
points  previously  described,  and  the  chert  is  more  distinctly  arranged  in  layers  along 
the  bedding  joints.  The  exterior  of  the  layei-s  is  buff,  while  the  interior  is  blue,  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  appearing  as  a  well-defined  rectangle,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  buff, 
when  a  block  has  been  broken  across.  The  whole  was  undoubtedly  once  blue,  and  the 
buff  has  been  caused  by  leaching,  and  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  present. 

The  formation  again  disappears  beneath  the  drift,  and  is  next  seen  m  the  town  of 
ABhippan,  in  Dodge  county,  where  it  forms  a  few  ragged  outlying  ledges^  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  lies  in  the  west  half  of  Sees.  6  and  7.  It  rises  about  fifty  feet  above 
**  the  grade,'*  at  its  base,  though  the  vertical  ledge  only  presents  a  face  of  about  twenty 
feet. 

The  bedding  joints  are  very  obscure,  and  the  layers  are  traced  with  difficulty,  so  that 
the  rock  presents  a  very  massive  appearance,  but  a  geneiid  section,  somewhat  as  follows, 
may  be  made  out.  Six  feet  exposed  at  the  base  consist  of  a  hard,  but  porous,  dolomite 
of  uneven  texture,  made  up  of  fine  and  coarse  grained  patches,  mottled  gray  and  buff 
correspondingly.  This  is  overlaid  by  from  4  to  6  feet  of  very  hard,  compact,  fiintliko 
limestone,  much  fissured  vertically.  Upon  this  rest  7  to  8  feet  of  a  reddish  buflf,  gran- 
ular, somewhat  friable,  magnesian  hmestone,  the  granules  consisting  of  small  cry-stald 
of  dolomite,  the  spaces  between  which  are  mostly  unfilled,  giving  a  porous  structure. 
Chemically,  this  is  a  very  pure  dolomite,  and  should  be  burned  for  Ume  instead  of  either 
of  the  other  layers  exposed  at  this  point,  as  it  would  not  only  produce  a  superior  quality 
of  lime,  but  would  bum  easier.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  equivalent  of  the  "  sandstone  " 
layer  near  Taycheedah,  and  is  the  most  valuable  ix)rtion  of  the  beds  under  consideration. 
This  is  overlaid  by  6  feet  or  more  of  brecciated  rock,  consisting  of  subangular  fragments 
of  a  gray  magnesian  limestone,  imbedded  in  a  yelloT^,  granular  matrix  of  similar  chem- 
ical nature. 

North  of  this,  the  margin  of  the  main  body  of  the  formation  recedes  to  the  eastward 
as  far  as  Hartford.  Near  this  place  are  several  limited  exposures  of  these  beds,  one  of 
which,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  fossils  it  contains, 
a  list  of  which  has  already  been  given,  llie  rock  is  a  Hght  colored,  granular  dolomit/) 
of  irregular  texture. 

Passing  by  several  outcrops  in  Herman,  we  find  at  Iron  Ridge,  reposing  on  the  ore 
beds,  6  feot  8  inches  of  buff  magnesian  limestone,  in  beds  of  8  to  16  inches  thickness. 
Upon  this,  lies  a  layer  6  feet  8  inches  thick,  the  bedding  planes  of  which  are  very  obscure, 
so  that  it  appears  like  a  single  layer,  while  vertical  fissures  are  frequent.  This  is  over- 
laid by  2  feet  10  inches  of  thin  bedded  magnesian  limestone,  which  gives  place  above  to 
a  shaly  layer,  composed  of  rotten  chipstone,  mingled  with  a  greenish  blue  clay.  The 
whole  is  capped  by  about  6  feet  of  broken,  frost-riven  limestone.  As  the  mining  pro- 
gre^ies  backward  from  the  face  of  the  ledge,  the  thinner  beds  will  doubtless  be  found 
uniting  into  thicker  and  more  soUd  ones,  and  the  disintegrated  rock  will  give  place  to 
tliat  which  is  more  firm,  with  corresponding  changes  in  color  and  general  aspect. 

From  this  point  northward,  there  is  no  dearth  of  outcrops.  The  Kettle  Range  has 
receded  to  the  eastward,  and  there  is  left  only  tlie  usual  drift  deposit,  through  which 
the  formation  boldly  thrusts  its  jagged  edge. 
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About  two  miles  soutli  of  the  village  of  Mayville,  there  is  a  precipitous  cliff  100  feet 
in  hight,  exhibiting  the  full  extent,  and  more  tlian  the  usual  thickness  of  this  subdivision 
of  the  Niagara  gxoup.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  measuring  on  the  vertical  face  of  the 
diff,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  is  only  approximately  g^ven  from  aneroid  raeasuzement. 

At  the  base,  are  5  feet  of  the  usual  thin  bedded,  shelly,  light  colored  layers,  disinte- 
grated back  from  the  face  of  the  ledge. 

Overhanging  this,  is  12  feet  of  hard,  semi-translucent  dolomite,  not  separated  into  dis- 
tinct beds,  but  rifted  with  vertical  fissures,  which  do  not,  however,  extend  into  the  beds 
above  or  below.  This  supports  7  feet  of  shaly  and  cherty  rock,  lying  beneath  4  feet  of 
thick  bedded  limestone,  which  is  in  turn  overlaid  by  23  feet  of  shaly  and  cherty  layers, 
the  three  forming  the  shaly  or  chipstone  group,  previously  described. 

Upon  this,  lies  another  stratum  of  about  23  feet,  in  which  the  vertical  fissures  are  much 
more  pronounced  than  the  bedding  lines. 

This  is  surmounted  by  a  somewhat  thicker  group  of  soft,  white,  granular,  crystalline 
dolomite,  some  layers  of  which  contain  many  casts  of  fossils,  particularly  of  GypiduU, 
The  top  of  the  ledge  is  formed  of  white,  fine-grained,  crystalline  dolomite,  closely  re- 
sembling the  rock  of  the  next  group  above,  to  which  it  probably  belongs. 

In  crossing  the  east  branch  of  Rock  river,  the  boundary  again  swings  to  the  eastward 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Rubicon,  and  in  tlie  course  of  this  detour,  manifests  itself  in  several 
low  ledges. 

Returning  from  this  deviation,  the  formation  enters  upon  a  succession  of  precipitous 
ledges  that  extend  to  Little  Sturgeon  Bay.  These  are  all  so  like  each  other,  and  so  sim- 
ilar to  those  aheady  described,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  details  of  their 
structure.  From  near  the  village  of  Kekoskee,  the  ledges  succeed  each  other  in  stair- 
like order,  shifting  westward  till  the  margin  of  Moricon  Marsh  is  reached,  when  they 
stretch  northerly  to  its  extremity,  where,  forming  a  continuous  rampart,  the  line  curves 
rapidly  to  the  eastward  through  the  comer  of  Oakfleld,  and  onward  in  crenate  outline 
through  the  town  of  Bjrron. 

The  direction  of  the  ledge  is  now  in  the  line  of  dip,  and  the  beds  under  consideration 
rapidly  drop  down  and  are  soon  surmounted  by  the  white  waUs  of  the  B>it>n  beds. 
Turning  abruptly  northward,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Eden,  the  chain  of 
ledges  extends  through  the  westem  part  of  £mpire,  the  Mayville  beds  again  emergim; 
and  forming  the  rocky  rampart,  yrhile  the  white  Byron  beds  retire  to  the  eastward. 
Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  the  crown  of  the  diff,  at  some 
points,  is  formed  by  a  very  pure,  granular  crystalline,  cream  colored  dolomite,  locally 
known  as  a  sandstone.  The  constituent  grains  are  small  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  usually  quite  firmly  compacted,  but  sometimes  loosely  aggregated,  leav- 
ing numerous  interspaces,  which  render  the  rock  very  porous  and  disposed  to  cramble 
to  a  calcareous  sand,  whence  the  local  name.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  misapprehension 
of  its  real  character,  growing  out  of  the  use  of  tlie  name  sandstone,  that  it  has  not  been 
more  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  instead  of  the  much  inferior  rock 
that  has  been  employed.  Aside  from  this  imix)rtant  stratum,  the  formation  continues 
essentially  as  previously  described.  The  chain  of  clifis  skirts  at  a  little  diFtanoe  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  rising  more  than  200  feet  above  it.  Toward  the  noithem 
extremity,  the  ledge  approaches  the  lake  and  directly  overlooks  it. 

Between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay,  the  formation  is  more  broken  down  and 
covered,  but  on  reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  the  latter,  it  reappears  in  bold  rehef .  crown- 
ing and  protecting  the  more  perishable  Cincinnati  shales,  and  giving  a  picturetque 
outline  to  the  bay  shore  as  far  north  as  Little  Sturgeon  Bay.  It  forms  the  locky  sum- 
mit of  Whitney's  BVoff,  where  it  is  wrought  for  various  purposes.  The  most  northern 
plaoe  where  it  is  extensively  used  is  on  the  shore  west  of  Little  Stnriceon  Bay,  where 
a  piex  and  kilns  have  been  constructed.    At  this  point,  many  of  the  general  features 
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noted  in  Waukesha  county  are  still  discernible  though  the  texture  and  composition  her3 
are  superior.  North  of  this  point  these  beds  drop  down  to  near  the  level  of  the  waters 
of  Green  Bay,  and  alternately  appear  and  disappear  with  the  undulations  of  the  strata, 
9fi  far  north  as  the  Light  House  point  opposite  Chambers'  Island,  where  they  finally 
disappear  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

BYRON  BEDS. 

Keposing  upon  the  coarse  textured  Majville  beds  last  described, 
lies  a  somewhat  thicker  series  of  beds,  bearing  a  strong  contrast  to 
them  in  color,  texture,  stratification,  and  general  character.  The 
ledges  of  the  former  are  rough  in  aspect  and  dull  in  color,  those  of 
the  latter  are  usually  smooth  and  white.  The  texture  of  the  former 
is  generally  coarse,  and  often  very  uneven,  that  of  the  latter  is  always 
fine,  and  sometimes  so  close  and  corai)act  as  to  be  lithographic  in 
character.  The  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  usually  ab- 
rupt and  well  defined.  These  facts  eminently  justify  the  distinction 
here  adopted. 

To  describe  somewhat  mot-e  precisely,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
color,  where  not  white,  is  a  light  gray  or  cream  tint,  sometimes  lined 
or  mottled  with  pink  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  The  texture  is 
usually  either  very  close  and  compact,  or  very  fine  grained.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  hard  and  has  a  somewhat  glassy  fracture,  and  the 
edges  of  the  fragments  often  appear  translucent.  Such  portions 
often  have  a  grayish  water  hue.  The  other  class  usually  has  a  regu- 
lar or  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  opaque.  Some  portions  are  finely 
laminated,  and  where  these  lamina)  are  colored,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
a  beautiful  eflect  is  produced. 

The  bedding  is  either  thin,  producing  excellent  flagging,  or  attains 
more  considerable  dimensions,  and  furnishes  cutting  and  building 
stone.  Some  of  the  strata  are  habitually  undulating,  and  some,  in  the 
weathered  ledges,  are  excessively  fractured  in  a  conchoidal  manner, 
while  otliers  are  vertically  fissured. 

Argillaceous  partings  are  occasionally  present,  and  the  rock,  though 
rarely,  becomes  shaly.     Mudcracks  and  ripple  marks  were  observed. 

The  following  analysis  of  rock  taken  from  Butler's  quarry  (Sec.  10, 
Byron),  made  by  Prof.  Daniells,  for  the  survey,  shows  it  to  be  a  near- 
ly pure  dolomite: 

Per  Cent, 

Carbonate  of  Ume 54.25 

Carbonate  of  magri^-esia 44.48 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 0. 26 

Seaquioxide  of  alumina 0.10 

Infloluble  residue 0.67 

Water 0.11 

Total 99.87 
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Fossils,  These  are  very  rare.  At  Butler^s  quarry,  in  tlie  town  of 
Byron,  Leperditia  foiiticola  is  abundant,  this  being  its  typical  local- 
ity. Fucoidal  impressions  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  an  undeter- 
mined Zaphrentis  was  found  near  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Thickneas,  The  greatest  observed  thickness,  not  including  the 
transition  beds  above,  is  110  feet;  including  that  portion  of  the  transi- 
tion beds  most  allied  to  this  division,  its  maximum  thickness  would 
reach  perhaps  140  feet. 

Distribution,  The  formation  presents  so  great  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity that  local  sections  and  descriptions  will  be  unnecessary. 

In  delineating  the  outcroppings  of  the  beds  below,  we  were  carrie<l 
northward  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  east  of  Green  Bay. 
"VVe  may  secure  continuity  of  thought  and  save  ourselves  mental  trans- 
portation by  taking  up  the  distribution  of  this  division  at  that  point 

It  was  stated  that  at  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  Mayville  beds  dipjHjd 
down  to  near  the  water's  edge.  On  doing  so,  they  are  at  once  sur- 
mounted by  the  Byron  beds,  in  full  force.  These  form  a  series  of 
bold,  i>ictures(jue  cliffs,  extending  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
Two  of  these  cliffs  stand  like  pillars  of  Hercules,  at  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sturgeon  Bay,  and  each  of  the  harbors  north  of  this,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peninsula,  is  guarded  by  at  least  one  such  Cyclopean  sentinel, 
and  one  stands  by  Death's  Door  at  the  extremity.  South  of  Little 
Sturgeon  Bay,  this  formation  lies  a  little  back  from  the  rocky  es^carp- 
ment  that  faces  the  Green  Bay  valley,  and  its  strata  are  beveled  down 
to  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  so  that  it  displays  itself  les^ 
conspicuously.  The  belt  which  it  occupies  at  the  surface  lies  next 
east  of  the  Mayville  beds  as  far  south  as  Washington  county.  South- 
east of  F(md  du  Lac,  it  again  comes  out  to  the  margin  of  the  valley  alwve 
referred  to,  and  forms  the  white  cliffs  in  the  towns  of  Empire,  Eden, 
Byron  and  Oakfield.  In  this  region,  the  base  of  the  formation  is  thin 
bedded,  while  in  the  upper  portion,  the  beds  arc  thicker.  South  of 
this,  the  formation  agiiin  recedes  from  the  chain  of  ledges,  and,  at  a 
very  unfortunate  point  is  lost  beneath  the  drift  of  the  Kettle  Range. 
This  drift  moraine  crosses  the  strata  under  question  obliquely,  and  ef- 
fectually conceals  them  from  view  for  thirty  miles.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  range,  the  beds  at  Pewaukee  are  the  nearest  exposed  rock  east 
of  the  Mavville  beds. 

The  upper  strata  at  this  point  are  very  similar  to  the  Byron  beds 
in  color,  texture  and  composition,  but  in  fossils,  they  are  closely  rela- 
ted to  the  Itacine  limestone,  while  the  Bvron  l>ed8  contain  but  few 
remains  of  any  kind,  and  are  separated  from  the  Racine  by  the  Coral 
beds,  containhig  an  abundance  of  fossils,  less  closely  related  to  the 
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Hacine  fauna  than  those  of  the  Pewaukee  beds,  so  that  there  is  here 
presented  a  novel  and  interesting  question  of  equivalency,  that  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  when  all  the  facts  are  before  us. 

The  strata  under  consideration  are  designated  Byron  beds  in  this 
report,  only  so  far  south  as  they  maintain  their  distinctive  character. 
Tliey  have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  equivalents,  in 
part,  of  the  Clinton  strata  of  New  York.  In  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, the  attention  of  geologists  is  called  to  the  fauna  of  the  May villc 
beds,  which  lie  between  these  and  the  Clinton  iron^ore  beds,  which 
shows  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  separating  these  from  the  Ni- 
agara group. 

Economic  Considerations,  The  purity  of  the  rock  of  the  Byrou 
beds  admirably  fits  it  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  It  makes  a  strong 
and  white  article,  that  sustains  an  excellent  reputation.  In  selecting 
for  this  purpose,  the  granular  variety  is  generally  to  be  preferred, 
from  its  superior  purity,  and  because  its  somewhat  porous  nature  al- 
lows the  carbonic  gas  that  is  discharged  in  the  burning  to  escape  read- 
ily, thus  facilitating  an  easy  and  complete  calcination. 

In  the  towns  of  Oakfield  and  Byron,  kilns  have  been  established, 
that  manufacture  an  excellent  lime,  some  of  which  is  shipped  to  the 
Chicago  market.  To  the  northward,  where  the  formation  is  so  abun- 
dantly displayed,  it  is  but  little  burned,  as  the  local  demand  is  as  yet 
small,  and  shipment  by  water  is  attended  with  risk.  • 

The  thicker  beds  furnish  an  excellent  building  stone,  either  rough 
dressed,  for  ordinary  masonry,  or  cut,  for  the  finer  classes  of  work. 
In  some  instances  a  color  as  white  as  statuary  marble  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  town  of  Brillion,  and  less  notably  at  some  other  localities, 
the  strata  are  beautifully  mottled  and  banded  with  pink,  producing 
a  handsome  ornamental  stone.  It  is  finegrained  and  close  textured, 
though  not  entirely  free  from  minute  pores,  and  possesses  sufficient 
hardness  to  be  capable  of  taking  a  fair  polish.  It  will  not  take  rank  as 
a  high  grade  of  marble,  but  should  find  a  place  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

As  considerable  sums  have  been  expended  on  this  series  of  lime- 
stones, in  search  of  marble,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  this  is 
an  undisturbed  sedimentary  formation,  lying  very  much  as  it  did 
when  deposited  by  the  ocean,  and,  while  it  has  crystalized  to  a  large 
degree,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  undergone  any  unusual  degree 
of  heat  or  pressure,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  portion 
of  it  will  present  that  indurated  and  perfectly  crystallized  character 
that  is  shown  by  metamorphic  rocks,  to  which  class  the  better  grade 
of  marble  belongs. 
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The  thinner  beds  of  this  formation  famish  an  excellent  flagging. 
The  compactness  and  fine  grain  of  some  layers  fit  them  for  litho- 
graphic purposes,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  marred  by  occasional  small 
cavities  or  other  flaws. 

Transition  Beds,  Above  the  Byron  beds,  as  they  are  develoi)ed 
in  tlie  Green  Bay  peninsula,  there  lies  a  series  of  alternating,  coarse 
and  fine  grained  strata,  that  are  transitionary  in  character,  and  mark 
the  passage  from  the  fine  textured  Byron  beds  to  the  coarse  textured 
Coral  beds  above.  They  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows,  in 
descending  order: 

Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Coral  beds,  there  occurs  first,  a 
hard,  tougli,  conglomeritic  dolomite,  of  bluish  color,  mottled  with 
lighter  hues,  which  weathers  into  creases,  rather  than  pits.  It  has  a 
close,  but  uneven  texture,  and  contains  some  argillaceous  partings, 
and  a  few  cavities.  No  fossils  were  seen  except  in  the  upper  layer, 
and  here  only  one,  not  observed  elsewhere.  This  consists  of  mi- 
nute, vertical,  cylindrical  canals,  somewhat  regularly  interspersed 
through  the  rock,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  several  times  their 
own  diameter.  The  general  appearance  is  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  given  if  a  small,  distant-tubed  Syringopora  were  to  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  solution,  leaving  only  its  external  cast  in  the  rock. 
It  seemed  to  be  confined  to  a  single  layer,  which  was  traced  2,000  feet, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  dip,  which  was  found  at  this  point  — 
southwest  shore  of  Sturgeon  Bay  —  to  be  nearly  80  feet  per  mile, 
southwestward. 

Below  this  portion,  the  rock  is  uniform  in  texture,  close,  compact, 
fine  grained,  regularly  bedded,  smooth  on  the  weathered  exterior, 
even  in  fracture,  and  is  of  grayish  or  white  color.  No  fossils  were 
observed  in  this  portion. 

Below  this,  there  are  thick,  heavy,  granular  beds  of  coarse,  crystal- 
line texture,  and  irregular  hardness,  in  general,  quite  similar  to  the 
Lower  Coral  beds  in  lithological  characters,  but  containing  few  or 
no  fossils.  The  observed  thickness  of  these,  taken  together,  is  about 
30  feet. 

Below  this,  there  is  more  or  less  of  alternation  between  the  thin 
bedded,  compact  rock,  that  characterizes  the  Byron  beds  below,  and 
the  thick-bedded,  coarse-grained  rocks  that  represent  the  formations 
above.  The  conglomeritic  layer  is  the  only  one  that  is  not,  in  its  na- 
ture, allied  either  to  the  Lower  Coral  beds  above,  or  to  the  Byron 
beds  below. 
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LOWEB  CORAL   BEDS. 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  transition  beds  just  described  are  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  division.  The  rock  of  this  forma- 
tion is  a  rough,  heavy-bedded  dolomite,  not  unlike  the  Mayville  beds. 
The  layers  are  sometimes  very  massive,  12  to  15  feet  intervening  be- 
tween distinct  bedding  joints.  In  one  case,  a  brecciated  reef -like  out- 
lier, 18  feet  in  height,  showed  no  bedding  lines.  This  massive  struc- 
ture is  an  occasional  feature  of  this  formation. 

In  texture,  the  rock  is  coarse,  crystalline,  granular,  and  usually  rath- 
er soft.  Occasional  layers  are  marked  by  argillaceous  seams  and  par- 
tings, and  by  bands  or  scattered  nodules  of  chert  or  flint,  or  by 
silicified  fossils.  The  softer  portions  usually  contain  frequent  cavi- 
ties, doubtless  formed  by  the  removal  of  fossils.  These,  together 
with  the  irregular  hardness  of  the  rock,  give  to  the  weathered  outliers 
a  very  rough,  craggy,  pitted  exterior.  The  prevailing  color  is  gray, 
verging  toward  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  at  times  occasionally  en- 
livened by  markings  of  red,  pink,  and  purple. 

Much  of  the  rock  is  a  nearly  pure  dolomite,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  lime.  Some  portions  are,  however,  quite  silicious 
or  argillaceous,  and  the  discrimination  recommended  in  reference  to 
the  Mayville  beds  is  to  be  observed  here;  indeed,  the  economic  re- 
marks made  with  reference  to  that  subdivision  are  generally  applica- 
ble here,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Organic  JRem/iins.  These  are  abundant  and  consist  very  largely  of 
corals,  among  which  the  genus  Favositea  predominates.  Brachiopods 
are  next  in  abundance,  among  which  PentameruH  is  most  prevalent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  species  and  local  distribution 
in  a  compact  form: 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  LOWER  CORAL  BEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  liROUP. 


GE27ERA   AND  SpECIES. 


PETR08P0N0IA 


Stromotopora  concentrica. 


CORAIfl. 


Favosites  favoeua 

F.    Niaffarensis 

Astrocerfum  venustum 

Halysites  catenulatus 

H.    catenulatus  var.,  inicroporus,  n.  var. . 
H.    catenulatus  var.,  macroporus,  n.  var. 

H.    agfflomeiatus 

Diphypnyllum  caBspitosum 

Syringopora  Dalmani 

S.    und.  sp.... 

Cystostylus  typicus,  n.  gen.  and  sp 

Cyanthophyllum,  und.  sp 

Amplexus,  und.  sp — 

Zaphrentis,  und.  sp 

Amacophyllum,  und.  sp 

Chonophyllum,  und.  sp 


BRACHIOPODA. 


Dinobolus  Conradi 

Trimerella,  res.  T.  grandis. 

Meristina,  und.  sp 

Pentamerus  bisulcatus 

P.    oblongs 

P.  ^  ventncosus 

Stricklandiuia 
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GASTEROPODA. 


Straparollina,  und.  sp. 
Trocnonema,  und.  sp . , 
Pleurotomaria,  n.  sp.  . 

P.    und.  sp 

Murchisonia  Hercynia . 
Bucania  trigonostoma. 


CEPHALOPODA. 


Orthocen»  alienum 

0.    und.  8p 

Di.'icosorus  conoideus 

CvrtoceraH 

Pnragmoceras  labiatuni.  n.  sp. 
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It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  the  thickness  of  this  subdivision, 
for,  as  already  seen,  its  lower  limit  is  not  well  defined,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  fix  precisely  its  upper  boundary. 

The  greatest  thickness,  directly  observed,  was  48  feet,  but  this  does 
not  include  any  of  the  transitional  beds,  and  probably  not  all  others, 
as  the  section  was  incomplete.  If  we  include  that  portion  of  the  beds 
of  passage  below  and  above,  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  this  divis- 
ion, the  maximum  thickness  will  be  about  70  feet. 

This  formation  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  two  is  less  marked  than  that  between  the 
other  subdivisions  of  this  group.  It  will  therefore  be  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  describe  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  p-nd  then  consider  their 
extent  and  local  developments  conjointly. 

UPPER   CORAL   BEDS. 

These  beds  directly  underlie  the  Racine  limestone  at  the  north,  and 
are  separated  from  them  by  a  sharp  line  of  division,  readily  distin- 
guishable wherever  observed. 

The  rock  is  a  rather  thin  bedded  dolomite,  generally  of  a  buff  color, 
as  seen  in  exposures,  but,  in  its  unweathered  condition,  often  grayish  or 
bluish.  It  is  usually  subcrystalline,  of  fine  grain,  compact,  and  hard, 
but  occasionally  earthy.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  split  into  irregular 
rudely  lenticular  flakes.  It  contains  much  silicious  material  in  the 
form  of  chert,  flint  or  silicified  fossils.  The  chert  is  usually  white, 
and  in  the  form  of  nodules,  but  graduates  into  dark,  translucent  vari- 
eties, which  pass  into  flint,  resembling  that  of  the  chalk  beds  of  Eng- 
land. The  carbonate  of  lime,  that  originally  constituted  the  material 
of  the  fossils,  has  been  replaced  in  many  cases  by  a  whitish,  chert- 
like material,  and  in  others  by  translucent  and  transparent  forms  of 
cryptocrystalline  silica,  while  the  cavities  are  drusy  with  quartz. 
Silicified  fossils  are  more  common  than  the  unchanged  form,  and  on 
weathering,  these  project  from  the  surface,  giving  the  rock  a  very 
rough,  harsh  exterior.  The  stone  is  of  little  value  for  construction  or 
lime.     Some  layers  make  a  tolerable  flag. 

Organic  remains  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  this  formation,  among 
which  corals  mostly  predominate.  About  thirty  species  were  collect- 
ed, and  many  of  these  occur  in  great  number.  The  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  often  very  fine,  owing  to  silicification.  The  more  important 
localities  are  tabulated  below,  and  a  full  list  of  species  and  their  range 
will  be  found  in  the  general  table  of  fossils  of  the  Niagara  group. 
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FOSSIIS  OF  THE  UPPER  CORAL  BEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GROUP. 


Genera  aito  Species. 
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F0S8IUBOFTHE  Upper  Coral  Beds  of  the  Niagara  Group — continued. 


Genera  A2n>  Species. 


BRACHIOPODA. 


Orthis  flabellula 

StrophomeDa,  n,^p,... 

AtrypeL  reticularis 

Pentamerus  bisinuatus 

F.    oblon^fus     

P.    ventncosus 

P.  ^  n.  sp.^ 

Stricklandinia,  n.  sp  . . 

S.    und.  sp. .   

Rhynchonelloid  shell . . 
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GASTEROPODA. 

LozQnema 


CEPHALOPODA. 

Orthooeras,  und.  sp 


CRUSTACEA. 


Ulseims,  pygidium  of  an  und.  sp. 
Bronteus  Acamas 


INCERTA  SEDES. 
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The  greatest  thickness  of  this  formation  actually  observed  is  75 
feet.     Its  maximum  thickness  is  estimated  at  90  feet. 

Distribution,  Beginning  at  the  north,  we  find  the  central,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula  occu- 
pied by  tlie  Coral  beds,  the  lower  division,  of  course,  lying  to  the 
westward.  Extending  southward,  they  constitute  an  irregular  belt, 
occupying  a  median  position  on  the  Lake  Michigan  slope,  and  ceasing 
to  be  traceable  as  distinct  subdivisions  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Fond  du  Lac  county. 

Local  Details.  Near  the  eastern  entrance  of  Porte  de  Morts,  the  coral  beds  pre- 
sent themselves  in  vertical  difis,  facing  the  lake.  The  exposure  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
upper  divisioui  and  presentB,  in  certain  portions,  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  cherty 
material.  In  general,  the  beds  are  highly  fossiliferous.  Silicified  specimens  of  Penta- 
merus  oblongus,  of  rare  beauty,  are  occasionally  met  with. 

At  Bailey's  Harbor,  the  Upper  Coral  beds  are  exposed  in  nearly  their  entire  thick- 
Wis.  Sur.— 23 
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ness,  conFtitating  three  terraces,  rising  in  succession  from  the  lake  shore.  The  ledges 
here  are  extremely  fossiliferous,  and  this  locality  is  already  known  in  the  literature  of 
the  science.  The  uppermost  ledge  is  capped  by  a  few  layers  of  the  Racine  limet^tone. 
South  of  Jacksonport,  along  the  lake  shore,  the  Upper  Coral  limestone  is  again  ex- 
posed, presenting  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet,  with  its  usual  characteristiGs  and  abundance 
of  fossils. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Storgeon  Bay,  several  exposures,  both  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  bedi«, 
occur.  In  Sec.  9,  there  are  several  slight  outcrops  of  the  upper  strata,  which  are  here, 
as  usual,  quite  cherty  and  contain  an  abundance  of  silicified  fossils,  among  which  the 
coralline  forms  predominate.  In  Sec.  5,  near  the  village  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  upper 
Ix)rtion  of  the  Coral  beds  have  a  slight  exposure,  overlaid  by  a  few  of  the  Racine  bt-ds. 
The  junction  between  the  two  is  here  sharp  and  well  defined,  the  uppermost  layers  of 
the  Coral  beds  being  highly  fossiliferous,  a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  be  universally 
true,  as  at  several  other  points  the  beds  lying  immediately  beneath  the  Racine  lime- 
stone are  comparatively  free  from  fossils.  North  of  the  village,  near  the  mill,  the  Lower 
Coral  beds  are  sho^n  imperfectly,  but  in  considerable  thickness.  Still  farther  north, 
along  the  clifEs  facing  the  bay,  at  various  points,  partial  sections  of  the  same  beds  are 
exposed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  are  numerous  partial  exposures  of  the  Lower 
Coral  beds  overlying  the  Byron  beds.  Following  the  outcrops  of  the  formation  south- 
ward. Greening's  ledge,  in  the  town  of  Forrestville  (S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17).  is  worthy  of 
note  for  the  remaHrable  abundance  of  fossils  which  it  presents.  Passing  by  sevend 
minor  exposures,  we  find,  on  Scarboro  creek,'  in  the  town  of  Caaco,  and  in  Sec.  2S  of  the 
town  of  Pierce  (T.  24,  R.  24).  the  Upper  Coral  strata  presenting  tlieir  usual  thin,  iixeg- 
ular,  cherty  outcrops,  and  characteiized  by  an  unusual  abundance  of  well  prenen^ 
silidfied  fossils.  The  latter  locality  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  Favositoid 
corals,  large  masses  of  Syringopora,  and  frequent  specimens  of  Strombodes,  in  associa- 
tion with  an  abundance  of  the  more  usual  forms.  In  Sec.  14,  in  the  town  of  Kewaane<^, 
at  the  mill  of  Mr.  Stiamsky,  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  Coral  beds  are  found  immedi- 
underlying  the  Racine  limestone.  They  are  here  more  homogeneous  and  less  cherty 
than  at  most  localities  to  the  northward,  and  much  less  fossiliferous  than  the  correb- 
pondin^  beds  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  only  five  or  six  species  being  observed.  In  the  valley  of 
West  Twin  river,  several  notable  exposures  of  this  formation  occur.  In  Sec.  2x,  town  of 
Gibson,  a  vertical  thickness  of  about  forty  feet,  belonging  to  the  lower  division,  is  ex- 
posed. The  upper  portion  of  the  ledge  consists  of  very  heavy  beds  of  coarse,  rather  soft 
dolomite,  characterized  by  fine  specimens  of  coral.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Unlge  con- 
siHts  of  a  harder  and  more  compact  rock  of  finer  texture,  verj'  prolific  in  Pentafnems, 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  Mud  creek  with  the  West  Twin  river,  particularly  in 
Sec.  13,  Cooperstown,  ledges  that  appear  to  represent  the  transition  from  the  Lower 
Coral  beds  to  the  Byron  beds  find  ample  exposure.  The  following  section  is  obennred 
near  the  center  of  Sec.  13. 

1.  At  the  top,  a  broken,  grayish  white  dolomite,  mottled  with  pinkish 

red,  of  porous,  rather  hard,  brittle,  crystalline  texture  and  uneven 
fracture,  in  beds  of  18,  IIJ21  !♦>  a^^d  V^^i  inches,  respectively.  The 
lower  layers  are  more  conii)act  than  those  above 4  ft.  10   in. 

2.  Harder  laminated  dolomite,  of  slightly  porous  texture,  gray,  linM 

with  pink 1  ft    5^  in. 

3.  Similar  to  No.  1,  but  more  coarse  and  porous  in  texture,  and  rougher 

in  general  aspect 2  ft.    2^  in, 

4.  Similar  to  No.  2,  but  not  distinctly  laminated.    In  beds  of  Tfj,  12  and 

1 1  inches  resix^ctively 2  ft.    6\'m, 

T).  Rather  soft,  granular  dolomite,  of  sandy  appearance,  streaked  with 

w^hite  and  yellow,  and  distinctly  blotched  with  copper  red 6   in. 
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6.  Rather  hard,  compact  dolomite,  mottled  with  purplish,  pink  and 

white,  containing  a  few  very  small  drusy  geodes.    Weathers  smooth,    1  ft.    6   in. 

7.  Coarsely  porous  dolomite,  of  uneven  texture,  prominently  mottled 

with  scarlet,  pink  and  purple,  and  containing  corals  and  drusy 

geodes.    Marked  with  stylohtes 2  ft.    3   in. 

8.  Rather  hard,  firm,  laminated  dolomite,  rather  thin  bedded,  having  a 

brittle,  uneven  fracture.    In  successive  beds  of  9^,  13,  9,  13,  and 

h}4  inches 4  ft.    2^  in. 

9.  Very  fine  grained,  compact,  flint-like  dolomite,  of  smooth,  hard,  semi- 

conchoidal  fracture,  and  bluish  and  yellowish  gray  color.    In  beds 

of  11,  7Ji,  4K,  5,  3J^,  4H,  9.  6M,  and  7  inches  respectively 4  ft.  10 J  in. 

10.  Compact,  but  more  granular  erystalline  than  the  above,  of  whitissh 
gray  color.  In  beds  of  9\  6,  9,  8)^,  2J^,  and  11  inches,  the  lowest 
of  v/hich  is  banded  with  purple 3  ft.  10   in. 


Total 28  ft.    2Jm. 


In  the  vicinity,  higher  and  more  fossiliferous  beds  find  limited  exposure.  In  Sec.  2o 
of  this  town,  there  is  a  peculiar  outlier  of  18J^  feet  vertical  exposure,  presenting  no 
well-defined  bedding.  The  rock  is  a  rather  hard,  coarsely  brecciated,  light  colorcti 
dolomite,  weathering  very  rough,  and  containing  few  foi«iJ8.  It  resembles  some  of  tho 
brecciated  portions  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  previously  described,  but  more 
especially  the  reef  structure  of  the  Racine  limestone,  yet  to  be  considered. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  minor  outcrops  in  this  vicinity,  in  Sec.  5,  of  the  town  of  Cato^ 
is  a  notable  ledge  arising  to  the  height  of  46  feet,  which  consists  of  heavy,  irregularly 
bc<lded  dolomite,  of  coarsely  brecciated  structure  for  the  most  part,  but,  to  some  extent, 
coai^ly  granular,  and  containing  abundant  cavities  of  various  sizes,  often  filled  witli 
caldte,  many  of  which  are  evidently  the  result  of  the  entire  or  partial  removal  of  fossils. 
Corals  are  present  in  abundance.  In  the  N.  W.  ^4  of  the  N.  W.  ^  of  the  same  section 
is  an  isolated  ledge  of  somewhat  similar  character,  but  rather  more  thin-bedded  and 
compact,  and  differing  from  the  former  in  the  presence,  in  some  layers,  of  much  elicit, 
in  which  fossils,  most  beautifully  silicified,  are  abundant,  Pentamerus  obUmgus  being 
the  predominating  form.  In  Sec.  6  of  the  same  town,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  Mendlik, 
is  a  conspicuous  ledge,  consisting  of  very  heavy  l)edded,  rough,  inegular  dolomite,  of 
varying  hardness,  usually  rather  soft,  brecciated  for  the  greater  part,  white  or  gray 
in  color,  and  variously  mottled  and  streaked  with  pink.  The  structure  is  very  irregular. 
The  rock  contains  many  corals,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Favosiies,  and 
a  few  other  fossils. 

Another  noteworthy  ledge  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the  south  half  cf  Sec.  36,  town  of 
Richland.    The  following  section,  in  descending  order,  was  noted  at  that  point: 

1.  Hard,  white,  compact,  somewhat  cherty  dolomite,  containing  occa- 

sional cavities,  and  showing  a  slight  tendency  to  separate  on  the 
weathered  surface  into  thin  beds 10  ft. 

2.  Hard,  grayish  white  dolomite  of  uneven  texture,  and  sulxrystalline, 

irregular  fracture,  marked  by  numerous  argillaceous,  lamellar  part- 
ings, and  a  few  geodes.  Weathers  irregularly  into  deep  pits.  In 
layers  of  3  feet  4  inches,  2  feet  6  inches,  and  3  feet 8  ft.  10   in. 

3.  A  softer  and  more  granular  stratum,  containing  Cyathophylloid  corals, 

wliich  were  not  observed  in  the  upper  beds 3  ft.    2   in. 

4.  A  stratam  of  irregular,  grayish  white,  shaly  dolomite  of  uneven  tex- 

ture, which  weathers  into  rough  creases 4  ft. 
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5.  White,  nither  soft,  granular  cr^'stalline  dolomite,  of  more  even  tex- 

ture than  tlie  alwve,  and  better  suited  for  cutting.  Weathers  smooth. 

In  layers  of  10  to  13  inches 2  ft.  11   in. 

6.  Tnin,  regular  bedded,  white,  granular  crystalline,  rather  soft,  some- 

vrhat  shaly  dolomite,  in  layers  from  3  to  9  inches  in  thickness,  par- 
tially concealed 3  ft.    9  in. 

7.  Pure,  opaque  white,  saccharoidal  dolomite,  of  medium  hardness  and 

even  texture,  weathering  comparatively  smooth.    In  layers  of  13, 

16,  17,  36,  16,  and  10  inches,  which  occasionally  unite  or  subdivide.    9  ft. 

8.  Granular  cr}'8talline  dolomite,  of  medium  hardness,  somewhat  un- 

even texture,  white  and  pale  orange  color,  mottled  and  mingled. 

Layers  not  always  well  defined 6  ft.    6  in. 


Total 48ft.    2  in. 


At  Cato  Falls,  on  the  Manitowoc  river,  thinner  and  more  homogeneous  beds,  belong- 
ing to  a  higher  horizon,  appear  in  undulating  stratification.  At  Clark*s  mills,  two 
miles  below,  similar  thin  beds,  in  broken  ledges,  form  a  wall  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
rising  from  10  to  15  feet  in  hight,  and  are  characterized  by  abundance  of  corals  of  the 
genus  Favositea.  Near  the  old  mill^  a  short  distance  below  Clark's  mills,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  river,  occurs  a  slight  outcrop,  the  top  of  which  is  veiy  dierty,  and  con- 
tains silicified  fossils,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  remarkable  Cyathophylloid 
coral,  Amplexus  fenestraius,  n.  sp.,  which  attains  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  A  short  distance  down  the  river,  from  20  to  25  feet  of  impure,  brec- 
ciatcd  limestone  is  overlaid  by  about  12  feet  of  cherty  rock  containing  the  above  men- 
tioned coral,  the  whole,  from  its  hardness,  giving  rise  to  the  rapids.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  these  two  localities  are  the  only  ones  at  which  the  above  fossil  has  been  found. 
South  of  the  Manitowoc  river,  the  formation  is  overlaid  for  a  considerable  distance  with 
the  glacial  accumulations  of  the  Kettle  Range,  and  effectually  concealed  from  observation. 

In  Sees.  2  and  11  of  the  town  of  Ashford,  Fond  du  Lac  county,  the  railroad  exca- 
vations again  bring  the  formation  to  our  notice.  In  the  former  section,  the  rock  is  a 
soft,  yellowish  dolomite  of  irregular  texture  and  bedding,  and  is  specially  interesting  for 
the  variety,  abundance  and  peculiarity  of  its  fauna,  as  will  be  seen  by  '^ference  to  tJia 
table.  The  cut  in  Sec.  11  presents  a  rock  whose  lithological  character?  are  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  preceding,  but  which  contains  a  very  great  abundance  of  Penta- 
niertis  obJongua^  in  g^at  variety  of  size  and  form,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
fossils  which  characterize  the  preceding  location.  At  the  village  of  Elmore,  in  tlie  sasio 
township,  a  quarry  exhibits  a  heav>^  l)eilded  rock  of  much  more  firm  and  homogeneous 
texture,  the  sole,  but  abundant,  fossil  of  which  is  Pentamerus  cblotigus^  in  unusually  largo 
and  fine  specimens. 

In  the  N.  W.  }^  of  Sec.  6,  in  the  town  of  Kewasknm,  at  KuhnV  quany,  is  a  ponvs 
granular,  crystalline  dolomite,  containing  an  abundance  of  Favositoid  corals  and  Penta* 
ments  dblongus^  and  probably  represents  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Coral  be<ls.  South- 
ward from  this  point,  the  formation  is  lost  under  the  Kettle  Range,  and  we  do  not  agiiin 
fee  it,  or  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  it**  e<iuivalent,  until  we  rejich  the  vicinity  of  I*e- 
waukee.  On  the  Sliel)oygan  river,  at  the  village  of  Rookville,  there  is  a  slight  exptv- 
ure  of  the  uj)})er  |K)rtion  of  the  Upper  Coral  UhIs,  pn^enting  a  more  than  usually  iLu-k 
gniy  color,  with  more  or  less  of  chert,  and  containing  but  very  few  fossils.  Tlie  drift 
m  the  vicinity,  however,  is  prolific  in  those  siwcies  which  are  so  abundantly  present  far- 
ther to  the  north. 
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WAUKESHA   BEDS. 

The  term  WankeBha  limestone  was  selected  mauy  years  since  by 
Dr.  Lapham,  to  designate  the  thin  bedded  strata  that  occur  at  Wan- 
kesha,  and  their  equivalents  elsewhere.^  This  term  was  also  adopted 
by  Prof.  Hall,  in  the  report  of  1862.^  It  seems  therefore  desirable 
to  retain  a  name  that  has  already  become  fixed  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  although  we  shall  be  compelled  to  restrict  its  application,  and 
to  entertain,  to  some  extent,  different  views  as  to  its  relations. 

There  are  at  Waukesha  three  classes  of  limestone.  In  the  quarry 
near  the  college,  the  upper  fourteen  feet  consist  of  a  soft,  yellowish, 
coarse-textured  dolomite,  that  has  been  identified  with  unquestioned 
correctness,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Racine  limestone.  This  reposes 
upon  regular,  even  beds  of  a  hard,  compact,  fine-textured,  crystalline 
dolomite,  of  gray  color  and  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  much  chert  in  the  form  of  nodules,  distributed 
chiefly  in  layers,  coinciding  with  the  bedding  joints.  These  strata 
abound  in  Orthoceratites,  but  contain  few  other  fossils.  They  consti- 
tute the  type  of  the  Waukesha  beds.  The  transition  to  the  Racine 
beds  is  quite  abrupt,  but  does  not  correspond  to  a  bedding  joint. 
From  three  to  four  inches  of  the  base  of  a  thick  layer  are  of  compact 
rock,  like  that  below,  while  the  remainder  has  the  open  texture  and 
fossils  of  the  Racine  beds. 

Passing  by  several  intermediate  quarries,  for  the  moment,  we  find 
at  the  lime  kilns,  two  miles  above  Waukesha,  a  fine  display  of  the 
Racine  limestone  reposing  upon  similar  cherty  fiags,  which  form  the 
sole  of  the  quarry.  The  transition  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  above  described. 

In  the  road,  south  of  this  quarry,  the  porous  Racine  rock  appears, 
but  one  hundred  yards  beyond,  and  at  the  same  elevation,  occurs  a 
light  colored,  hard,  compact,  close-grained,  subcrystalline  dolomite, 
resembling  closely  the  Waukesha  fiags,  except  that  chert  is  absent. 
A  few  rods  further,  a  quarry  has  been  opened,  exposing  these  strata 
more  satisfactorily.  In  addition  to  the  close  textured  rock,  there  are 
layers  of  mottled  blue  and  white  color,  and  irregular,  lumpy  struc- 
ture, such  as  are  associated  with  the  even-bedded  rock  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Niagara  reefs  near  Milwaukee.  Several  openings  follow  at 
short  intervals,  including  the  main  quarry  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  all  of 
which  exhibit  the  same  character.  This  is  also  true  of  the  several 
quarries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Fox  river*    I  have  elsewhere  dem- 

'  See  Owens*  Geologrical  Siurey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  p.  455. 
•Geology  of  Wiaoonsin,  1862,  pp.  56-64;  also  note  on  pp.  446-448. 
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onstrated  that  the  coarse,  open-textured  Racine  limestone  graduates 
horizontally  into  a  precisely  similar  compact  rock,  and  am  tlierefore 
inclined  to  consider  the  weight  of  evidence  as  favoring  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  is  the  case  here.  In  this  view,  the  flags  and  thicker 
even- bedded  rock,  on  either  side  of  the  Fox  river  above  Waukesha, 
would  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Eacine  beds,  being  the  strati- 
graphical  equivalents  of  the  coarse-grained  Ilacine  layers.  Theoalj 
undoubted  members  of  the  Waukesha  beds  are,  then,  the  cherty  flags 
near  the  college  and  at  the  kiln. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  in  Sec.  31,  Menomonee,  similar  cherty  flags 
make  their  appearance,  and  they  also  occur  in  the  drift  at  intermediate 
points. 

At  Pewaukee,  the  upper  strata  consist  of  a  white,  fine-grained,  but 
porous  crystalline  dolomite,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  In  this 
portion  occur  the  crinoids  Caryocrinns  ornatus^  EtuxilyptocriniU 
C7*as8t(s,  E,  coelatuB^  J?.,  n.  «/?.,  and  the  trilobites,  Illc&nuH  loxus  and 
/.  pterocephalu8^  n.  sp,^  in  association  with  several  Orthoceratites  and 
other  fossils,  thus  manifesting  a  noticeable  affinity  to  the  Bacine 
fauna. 

The  lower  layers  at  thia  i>oint  are  more  argillaceous  and  silicioas, 
and  of  more  irregular  texture,  with  patches  of  cherty  material.     Ha- 
lysiteSy  Favosites  and  Pentamerus  occur  in  these  beds.     In  one  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Pelton's  quarry  a  layer  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
a  large  Pentamerus  ohJongnSy  imbedded  in  white  dolomitic  material, 
forming  a  rather  heavy  bedded  rock  of  uneven  texture.     It  lies  near 
the  base  of  the  quarry,  but  from  its  situation  and  the  undulating  na- 
ture of  the  strata,  its  relation  to  the  impure  layers  above  mentioned 
are  not  apparent.     It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  suggested  by  Prof. 
Whitfield  on  paleontological  evidence,  the  upper  portion  belongs  to 
the  Ilacine,  and  the  lower  to  the  Waukesha  horizon.     The  list  of  fos- 
sils, collected  at  this  ponit,  is  as  follows:     Stromatopora  conce^Urica^ 
FavositesfavoauSyAstroceriumvenustnm^  ffalyattes  catenulatus,  Za- 
phrentis,  Omphyma^  Caryoennus  ornatiis,  Eucalyptocrinus  crassus, 
E.  ccelatus,  E,,  n.  sp.,  Streptorhynchus  mhplanum^  Straphom^n^ 
rhanibaidalis,  Spirifera  nohilisj  Meinstina  Maria^  Atrypareticularisy 
Pentamerus  oblongus,   P.  ventrieosiis^  Orthoceraa  annulat^um^  0. 
alienum^  0,  meduUire^  O.  crehescens^  Oyroceras  IlercuUs^  Gomphoc- 
eras  naviilus^  n.  sp.,  Illcenus  loxus^  and  /.  pterocephalns^  n.  sp. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  locality  is  a  mound  of  rock  lying  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  main  quarries  which  rises  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  its  base,  and  has  u  diameter  of  only  a  few  rods.  It  con- 
sists of  very  irregular  beds,  coalescing  promiscuously  with  each  other 
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and  dipping  irregularly  in  all  directions.  The  rock  is,  for  the  most 
part,  bard,  compact,  white,  and,  in  some  portions,  cherty,  and  con- 
tains a  few  Brachiopods.  It  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  irregulari- 
ties of  deposition  and  not  to  upheaval. 

Johnson's  quarry  in  the  town  of  Genesee,  presents  a  vertical 
exposure  of  more  than  25  feet,  of  a  beautiful  white,  fine-grained 
dolomite,  in  beds  of  20  inches  thickness  and  less,  having  an  eastward 
dip  of  one  foot  in  sixty.  Near  the  base  a  layer  possesses  the  mottled 
color  and  uneven  texture  above  decribed.  Fossils  are  rare  in  this 
location.  A  few  rods  distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a 
quarry  displays  very  similar  beds,  but  they  are  rather  more  por- 
ous in  general  and  abound  in  chert  in  certain  layers  which  is 
rare  or  absent  at  the  former  locality.  They  are  also  more  fos- 
silferous,  though  not  abundantly  so.  The  following  species  were 
collected:  Of  Crinoids,  Caryocriniis  oniatus^  EtLcalyptocrinus 
crassus^  and  E'codatus;  of  Brachiopods,  Orthia  jlahellula^  Spirifera 
plicatella^  Atrypa  reti&filaris,  Rhynchonella  IndianenaiSy  the  Gas- 
teropod,  Platyostoma  Niagarense;  of  Cephalopods,  Orthoceraa  an- 
nuluturrij  O.  alienum^  0.  columnare^  0,  medulare^  O.  n.  sp,^  Oyr- 
toceras  Orcaa^  G-yroceras IlereuleSy  and  the  Trilobite,  Illcenvs  toxics;  a 
a  fauna  very  closely  resembling  that  of  Pewaukee. 

In  the  rise  of  the  hill,  immediately  to  the  east,  the  typical,  yellow, 
coarse-grained  Racine  limestone  appears,  as  it  also  does  in  the  adja- 
cent ridge  on  the  south.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  prominent 
hills  in  this  region  contain  a  core  of  Racine  limestone;  though  deeply 
overlaid  by  the  almost  universally  prevalent  drift. 

Closely  allied  strata  occur  at  Castleman's  quarry,  in  the  town  of 
East  Troy,  but  no  distinct  fossils  were  found.  The  locality  is  widely 
separated  by  deep  drift  from  all  other  outcrops. 

Returning  to  the  vicinity  of  the  typical  locality  in  Waukesha  conn- 
ty,  we  find  in  Sec.  34,  of  the  town  of  Lisbon,  a  formation  that  may  be 
said  to  be  identical  in  character  with  the  upper  strata  at  Pewaukee. 
To  the  east  and  northeast,  in  that  and  the  adjoining  town,  are  numer- 
ous openings  upon  white,  or  light  colored,  fine-grained,  even  bedded 
dolomite,  with  few  or  no  fossils,  which  renders  their  place  in  the 
series  somewhat  doubtful. 

As  the  horizon  of  the  Waukesha  beds  is  traced  northward,  it  plun- 
ges beneath  the  deep  drift  of  the  Kettle  Range,  and  on  emerging  be- 
yond, the  Byron  beds  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coral  beds  are  found 
to  occupy  the  space  between  the  Racine  beds  above  and  the  May vi lie 
below.  The  cherty  flags  at  Waukesha  most  closely  resemble  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  which   occupy  the  same  strati- 
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graphical  pobition  beneatli  the  Kacine  strata,  but  nowhere  in  the 
southern  counties  is  there  manifested  that  abundance  and  variety  of 
coralline  forms  that  distinguish  the  formation  to  the  northward. 
The  Pentamerus  beds  at  Pewaukee  bear  a  closer  alliance  to  certain 
members  of  the  Lower  Coral  beds  than  to  any  other  member  of  the 
northern  Niagara  series,  while  the  white,  compact,  chertless  beds  bear 
so  striking  a  lithological  resemblance  to  tlie  Byron  beds,  that  they 
have  been  sometimes  regarded  as  equivalents.  But  to  satisfy  all  these 
affinities  would  be  to  impose  incredible,  if  not  impossible,  demands  up- 
on the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  southern  members,  besides,  the 
affinities  are  not  by  any  means  unequivocal. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  in  this  case,  as  with  the  lower  formations, 
the  deposits  in  the  southern  counties  differ  from  the  corresponding 
ones  in  the  northern  counties,  and  that  the  Waukesha  group  of  strata 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  three  more  ponderous  northern  members  that 
lie,  like  it,  between  the  Mayville  and  Eacine  horizons. 

On  Plate  X  of  the  accompanying  atlas,  white  lines  have  been  used 
to  designate,  in  a  general  way,  the  surface  area  of  each  of  the  sub- 
divisions  of  the  Niagara  group.  Within  the  spaces  included  be- 
tween these  lines  are  often  limited  —  and  occasionally  considerable  — 
areas  of  a  higher  member  occupying  the  summit  of  prominences,  or 
of  a  lower  member,  reached  by  deep  erosion.  Within  the  general 
area  of  the  Waukesha  beds,  patches  of  Kacine  limestone  occur,  as  al- 
ready cited  in  Genesee.  The  white  lines  for  this  subdivision  were 
drawn  so  as  to  include  all  of  the  known  cherty  flags  belonging  to  this 
horizon. 

RACINE  BEDS. 

Overlying  the  Waukesha  beds  at  the  south,  and  the  Upper  Coral 
beds  at  the  north,  is  a  magnesian  limestone  to  which  the  term  Racine 
has  been  applied,  from  its  important  development  at  that  point.*  It 
has  an  extent  of  about  200  miles,  reaching  from  Illinois  to  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula,  and  attains  a  surface  width  of 
thirty  miles.  In  its  southern  portion,  where  it  rests  upon  the  Wau- 
kesha limestone,  it  consists  of  reef-like  masses  of  conglomeritic  rock, 
which,  on  the  denuded  surface,  appear  as  mounds  or  ridges,  and  which 
graduate  into  various  kinds  of  porous,  granular,  irregularly  bedded 
rock,  or  into  fine  grained,  compact,  even-bedded  strata,  the  whole  con- 
stituting a  formation  of  exceedingly  irregular  structure.  In  its 
northern  portion,  where  it  reposes  on  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  it  pos- 
sesses a  much  more  uniform  chai'actcr.     On  account  of  these  peca* 

>  Report  of  1862,  p.  67. 
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liarities,  it  is  thought  best  to  depart  from  our  usual  order  of  descrip- 
tion, so  far  as  to  consider,  first,  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  formation, 
after  which  we  may,  with  more  satisfaction,  indulge  in  generalizations 
and  draw  conclusions. 

Local  details.  At  Racine,  whence  the  formation  takes  its  name,  as  exposed  at  the 
rapids  of  Root  river,  it  is  a  blue,  gray  or  buff,  britUo  dolomite,  having  a  somewhat  glassy 
fractare,  subciystalline  8tnictm:e  in  part,  and  earthy  in  part,  and  contains  many  geodic 
cavities,  filled  with  caldte  and  pyrite,  and  sometimes  mammillary  deposits.  Its  texture 
is  uneven,  being  sometimes  granular  and  again  brecdated,  usually  coarse  and  porous, 
but  sometimes  fine  and  compact.  It  is  frequently  stained  with  iron  oxide,  and,  in  places, 
is  quite  pyritiferous,  especially  in  the  fissures.  The  bedding  is  also  irregular,  but  usually 
rather  heavy,  ranging  from  five  feet  downwards.  In  the  south  quarry  at  this  point,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Horlick,  there  is  a  small  mound  of  highly  porous  blue  rock,  without  vis- 
ible bedding,  fuU  of  fossils,  from  which  it  doubtless  had  its  origin,  after  the  manner  of 
reef  formation.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bedded  rock.  The  dip  at  this  point  is 
varying  in  amount  and  direction,  as  shown  by  the  following  record  of  observations  in 
diffex\;nt  parts  of  the  three  quarries  near  the  rapids : 

EAST  qUAKIlY. 

Dip8'.    Direction N.  47- W. 

Dip7%  "      N.40''W. 

Dipr.  "      : N.65°W. 

Dip3M*.        "      W.45°    S. 

WEST  QUARRY. 

Dip5^    Direction N.  65"  W. 

DiplJi".        "      N.  ir  W. 

Dip2^        " Kao^w. 

Dipr.  "      N.63-W. 

KORTH  QUARRY,   WEST  SIDE. 

Dip  0*.    Direction 

Dipr.  "      S.SO"   E. 

NORTH  qUARRY,   BAST  SIDE. 

DipO"*.    Direction 

Dipr.  "      N.30'  E. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  these  measurements  were  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  quarries,  and  on  different  layers,  and  they  doubtless  do  not  in  all  cases  represent  the 
true  dip;  i.  e.,  the  maximum  inclination,  as  the  exposure  often  d^d  not  render  the 
demonstration  of  this  possible.  But  the  general  fact  of  irregularity  is  sufiicienty  sho^vn, 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  average  dip  is  to  the  N.  W.,  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
general  dip  of  the  formation.  • 

Fossils  are  very  abundant,  in  the  form  of  imperfect  casts.  At  Vaughn's  quarry,  less 
than  two  miles  distant,  the  first  six  oi  eight  feet,  as  it  lies  in  the  beds,  is  deep  yellow  in 
color,  verging  to  orange  and  red  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  pale  buff  on  the  other.  Below 
this  the  color  varies  from  ashy-gray  to  grayish- blue.  The  upper  layers  are  apparently 
thinner  bedded  than  those  below,  though  this  is  probably  only  the  effect  of  the  elements. 
The  lower  layers  are  heavier,  but  do  not  often  exceed  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  beds  are 
but  obscurely  defined,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  a  given  one  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, or  to  ascertain  the  dip  with  any  precision.    There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
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shaly  partings  or  laminse  of  clay,  80  that  the  chipstone  arc  coirparatiTelj  free  from  tho 
marly  or  clayey  matter  common  in  quarries.  This  is  only  true  of  the  lower  layers  that 
have  not  been  aftected  by  inwaahing  from  above,  and  by  the  immediate  action  of  the 
surface  elements. 

The  vertical  joints  are  prominent,  and  in  soma  portions  frequent,  and  are  usually 
smooth,  and  coated  with  calcareous  and  pyritiferous  deposits. 

The  rock  is  porous  and  geodiferous;  the  former  condition  being  largely  due  to  ciin- 
oidal  remains  imperfectly  preserved,  and  the  latter  perhaps  in  part  to  the  same  cause, 
also,  the  portion  removed  being  the  calyx.  The  material  filling  the  geodes  is  chiefly  cal- 
cite  and  pyrite,  both  of  which  appear  in  abundant  and  beautiful  forms.  The  pyrite 
takes  the  tabular  form  of  crystallization  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  caldte  seems  to  pre- 
fer the  form  known  as  dog-tooth  spar.  Crystals  of  this  an  inch  or  more  in  length  are  not 
uncommon. 

The  rock  is  quite  brittle  and  sonorous,  and  presents  a  saccharoidal  appeazanoe  on  the 
freshly  fractured  surface  of  the  unweathered  layers.  A  bluish  green,  argillaoeous  ma- 
terial is  found  in  obscure,  irregular  partings. 

In  fo88ils,  it  IB  to  less  prolific  than  the  rock  at  the  Rapids. 

At  the  quarries  belonging  to  Mr.  Trimbone,  in  the  town  of  Greenfield,  Milwaukee 
county,  the  rock  is  chiefly  a  light  buff,  porous,  granular,  brittle  dolomite,  ratlier  soft 
and  in  some  cases  almost  friable,  and  at  points  disintegrating  to  a  calcareous  sand.  A 
little  calcite  in  crystals,  but  no  pyrite  was  seen.  The  fracture  is  rough,  but  usually 
along  the  line  indicated  by  the  application  of  the  force,  the  manner  in  which  the  force  is 
applied,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  rock,  determining  the  line  of  fracture. 

But  in  the  southeastern  quarry,  the  rock  differs  considerably  from  the  rest,  being 
harder,  finer,  more  compact,  less  brittle,  and  bluer. 

In  general,  the  beds  are  from  1^  to  tS  feet  in  thickness,  but  readily  split  into  thinner 
layers.  The  beds,  though  in  general  regular  and  somewhat  uniform,  not  unfrequently 
thicken,  and  curve,  or  undulate.  Indeed,  the  last  feature  seems  to  be  a  common  char- 
acteristic when  any  considerable  area  is  considered,  so  much  so  as  to  render  any  attempt 
to  get  the  general  dip,  by  local  oljservations,  utterly  futile.  These  undulations  at^  not 
regular,  nor  do  they  present  a  system,  as  though  due  to  some  common  cause,  as  contrac- 
tion or  upheaval,  but  are  in  a  sense  inharmonious  with  each  other.  The  phenomenon 
arises,  doubtloHH,  in  irregularities  of  deposition,  and  not  in  subsequent  folding  or  other 
disturbance.  A  Uttle  careful  study  is  decisive  on  this  point.  One  of  the  clearest  illus- 
trations of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  southeastern  quarry,  where  the  lower  bedding  joints 
can  be  traced  in  a  straight  line  beneath  the  apparent  folding.  The  next  ones  ttxe  lost  in 
a  thick  unbiMlded  mass,  over  which  the  upper  layers  pass  on  a  considerable  curve. 

Passing  by  the  Milwaukee  region  for  the  moment,  we  find  near  (^^edarburg  and 
Grafton,  excellent  examples  of  the  irregular  nature  of  this  deposit.  At  the  village  of 
Cedarburg,  most  of  the  rock  is  a  soft,  poroun,  granular,  minutely  crystalline,  dolomite, 
varying  in  color  from  white  to  light  cream.  Occasionally,  cavities  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut  or  liirger  appear,  but  they  are  not  frequent.  The  beds  are  from  2  feet  to  4*^  f«»et 
thick,  but  not  well  defined,  nor  are  vertical  fissures  regular  or  prominent.  The  local 
dip  viu-ies  from  V  to  3} 2^  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  but  is  changeable. 

Other  portions  are  harder  and  more  compact,  some  of  which,  however,  when  mined 
back  from  the  exposed  surface,  become  softer  and  more  granular,  at  variance  with  the 
usual  fact. 

A  half  mile  to  the  east,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  26,  a  very  soft  co'^talline  rock,  called 
sandstone,  from  its  friable  and  granular  nature,  occurs,  having  a  strong  dip  to  the  west- 
wanl.  Following  down  tlie  stream  a  short  disttmce,  we  find  a  hard,  breiviatod  and  geodif- 
erous rock  of  bluiHh  cast  iK-ithout  appsirent  Htniti6cation. 

This  gives  place  almost  immediately  to  a  granular  rock  similar  to  the  pn?eeding,  but 
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the  bedding  joints  become  entirely  lost,  and,  in  an  exposure  of  20  feet,  none  are  visible. 
Vertical  seams  occur  at  intervals,  which  are  disposed  to  change  to  an  angle  of  45**  with 
the  horizon,  and  to  pass  obliquely  across  to  the  neighboring  fissure. 

If  we  pass  on  eastward  about  half  a  mile,  we  find  a  rock,  at  a  somewhat  higher  ele- 
vation, of  a  more  earthy  structure,  belonging  to  the  Guelph  horizon,  but  when  we  reach 
the  Milwaukee  river,  below  the  rapids,  we  again  find  the  granular  rock,  as  before,  but 
distinctly  bedded  and  dipping  northward.  In  a  few  rods,  the  layers  become  harder  and 
are  almost  as  soon  lost  in  a  brecciated,  unstratafied  mass,  wiMne  jraperior  imrAneBB  has 
given  rise  to  the  xa^^ds.  This  mius  is  ntade  up  of  fragments  of  rock  cemented  by  com- 
minuted debris  of  a  dolomitic  character,  which  renders  the  distinction  of  the  fragments 
from  the  matrix  often  obscure.  This  breccia  graduates  almost  imperceptibly  into  hard, 
compact  layers,  as  we  proceed  up  the  river,  and  these  in  turn  soon  give  place  to  granular 
rocks  again,  the  strata  dipping  northward  for  a  distance,  and  then  rising,  as  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 

Fig.  44. 


PsonLK  Sbctiok  along  the  Milwaukse  RiTER,  BELOW  Orafton,  bhowino  the  Chamqeaslb 

Nature  of  the  Kacine  Lixsstome. 

a.  Soft  and  granular;  b.  Close-grained  and  hard;  c.  Brecciated;  d.  Hard  and  compact;  e.  Grannlar. 

At  the  dam  near  the  south  line  of  the  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  24,  Grafton,  the  granular  dolom- 
ite is  developed  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  becoming  a  well  marked  calcareous  sand- 
rock. 

Above  the  dam,  a  harder  rock  of  closer  but  irregular  texture  ensues,  but  at  a  some- 
what higher  level,  and  belongs  to  the  Guelph  horizon. 

Near  the  center  of  the  east  line  of  Sec.  SS,  Cedarburg,  there  is  an  outlier  of  rough,  oo.ir30 
brecciated  dolomite  of  light  gray  color.  It  is  composed  of  fnigments  of  compact  rock, 
the  spaces  between  which  are  filled  with  a  yellow  pulverulent  material.  As  the  n>ck  of 
the  vicinity  has  been  swept  away,  leaving  it  about  30  feet  higher  than  its  base,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  softer  granular  beds  that  are  prevalent  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

Throughout  Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties,  this  formation  is  chiefly  represented 
by  rocks  similar  to  those  already  described,  but  to  this  remark  there  are  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions. 

Near  the  south  line  of  the  S.  W.  if  of  Sec.  35,  Germantown,  there  is  a  quarry  of 
considerable  lateral  extent,  though  it  exposes  but  about  8  feet  vertically.  In  the  western 
portion  of  the  quany,  the  upper  13  inches  consist  of  a  hard,  close-textured  rock,  but 
full  of  rough,  irregular  cavities.  Below  this,  and  not  definitely  separated  from  it,  are 
2^^  inches  of  porous,  granular  rock  of  the  Racine  type,  showing,  on  the  weathered  edge, 
(iblique  and  cross  lamination,  (e  of  Fig.  45.)  Below  this,  are  5  feet  of  bluish  white, 
very  fine  grained,  compact  dolomite,  in  beds  averaging  6  inches  in  thickness.  (/  of 
Fig.)  I'he  distinction  between  this  and  the  rock  above  is  sharp  and  dear,  so  that  it 
may  be  accurately  traced,  even  where  the  bedding  joint  does  not  correspond  to  the  junc- 
tion. Traced  to  the  northeast,  the  porous  layer  of  the  Racine  type  is  reduced  to  18 
inches  within  25  paces.  It  has  also  lost  much  of  its  porous  character,  having  changtd 
so  as  to  be  less  different  from  the  upper  portion,  and  being  now  broken  up  into  irregular 
layem.  Five  paces  farther,  this  layer  is  reduced  to  six  inches,  and  has  still  farther 
changed  in  character.    (</.)    Ten  psujes  farther,  it  is  no  longer  recognizable,  both  it  and 
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the  layer  above  having  changed  so  aa  to  be  ecaicely  dittinnnig!). 
able  from  the  compact  rock  below.  Farther  on,  the  difleimw 
becomes  still  less,  a  few  cavities,  and  a  BJightly  greater  iiregu- 
laiit;  in  the  Gubordinate  kfeis,  being  all  that  diBtinguikht-j 
them  from  the  layers  below,  (h.)  At  the  farthest  point  li 
which  these  layers  can  be  traced,  no  geologist  would  think  of 
Beparating  them  from  the  layers  below,  tbus  making  it  a  clear 
case  of  thinning  out  and  transformation.  These  layers  are  es- 
sentially horizon  tuJ. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  point  in  the  southweHtem  part  of  the 
quarry,  whence  we  started,  and  take  6U  paces  to  the  eouthwcct, 
we  find  the  rock  exposed  in  the  road  as  follows: 

First,  a  compact  limestone,  similar  to  (hat  in  the  quaiT}'.  dii>- 
ping  eastward  at  an  angle  of  6°,  The  upper  layer  is  S  inthi^ 
thick,  miderlaid  by  one  of  4  inches,  {d.)  The  rock  for  5  paccH 
is  then  covered,  beyond  which  it  again  appears.  The  upper  '.II! 
inches  of  this  are  divided  irregularly  inbi  beds,  the  superior  por- 
tion of  which  is  aa  compact  as  any  seen  at  the  quarry,  but  the 
lower  is  somewhat  more  porous.  This  dips  U°  K.  of  E.  Under 
this  lie  5  inches  of  porous  rock,  but  not  of  the  most  pronounced 
class.  Under  this,  agoio,  lie  2  indies  of  eimtlar  kind;  beneath 
which,  again,  there  are  5}^  inches  of  limestone,  containini; 
irany  cavities  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  similar  to  the  uppvr 
layer  described  at  the  quarry.  Under  this  lie  WJ^  inches  of  the 
more  pronounced  and  typical,  porous,  granular  rock,  (r.)  Uenj 
again  the  section  is  interrupted  by  >f  paces  of  uncipOBed  surface, 
when  a  porous,  granular  rock  succeeds,  having  a  dip  of  1-1°  N. 
of  E.  a.)  There  are  about  26  inches  of  this,  the  irregularity  of 
the  structure  making  it  difficult  to  measure  exactly.  Below  thij 
come  6  t«  8  inches  of  a  rough,  irregular,  brecciated,  ra.theT 
bard  and  tough,  but  somewhat  porous,  rock,  containing  Urg« 
and  small  crinoid  stems,  like  those  common  in  the  Racine  bevb. 
The  section  is  again  interrupted  for  4  paces,  when  a  rougli,  very 
inegular,  brecciated,  porous  rock  follows,  constituting  a  c«nfusL-d 
mass,  similar  to  the  reck  mounds  near  Milwaukee  and  Wuuwa- 
tosa,  yet  to  be  descrilted.  {a,)  In  this,  Illimii»  iiuxs,  fntgnienU 
of  Alrgpa  and  Hhi/nchoitella,  crinoid  stems,  and  an  Orikoetni*, 
were  found.  This  ccposure  continues  18  paces.  The  whob  Klt- 
uation  is  imperfectly  represented  by  the  accompanying  figure. 

It  gi'^'ms  to  be  possiMe  to  draw  but  one  rational  conclusion 
from  the  foregoing  facU.  viz:  <l)  That  the  last  mentioned  intig- 
ular  mass  stood  as  a  reef  in  the  depositing  sea;  and  (2|  that  ilw 
alternating  layers  were  deposited  on  its  slope,  while  (;!)  these, 
in  the  more  quiet  waters  at  a  little  dirtanee  from  the  leef,  were 
replaced  by  a  deposit  of  finer  silt,  which  formed  the  compact 
layers.  The  unusual  phenomena  of  cross  and  oblique  lamina- 
tion in  limestone  harmonizes  with  this  view. 

Within  a  mile  from  this  point,  there  ai«  several  exposures  ci 
the  compact  rock.  In  the  south  half  of  Sec.  36,  this  even  tpx- 
tui>>d,  comjiact  variety  is  awiociated  with  a  layer  of  the  nuuu 
general  color  and  composition,  but  having  a  sort  of  lumpy 
■tfoctore,  a  kind  of  conglomerate,  in  which  the  pebUcs  and 
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matrix  were  of  the  same  material,  and  blended  in  solidification.  This  association  here 
is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  as  we  have  a  precisely  similar  association 
with  even' textured  layers,  near  Milwaukee,  which  have  been  heretofore  excluded  from 
the  Racine  group. 

The  position  of  these  beds  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  the  northeast,  north- 
west, southwest  and  southeast,  are  outcrops  of  the  characteristic  granular  rock,  within 
from  one  to  four  miles,  with  nothing  in  the  topography  to  favor  any  other  view  than 
that  taken. 

About  four  miles  to  the  southeast  (middle  N.  line  Sec.  29,  Granville,  Milwaukee 
county),  we  find  a  mound  of  confused,  imstratified  rock,  having  a  north  and  south  axis. 
The  rock  is  dirty  buff  in  color,  and  soft,  granular,  and  almost  pulverulent  in  texture. 
Eighty-five  paces  to  the  southeast  of  this,  is  a  similar,  but  much  smaller,  mound,  on 
tlie  north  side  of  which  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  even  bedded,  rather  soft  and  porous 
dolomite,  'the  layers  of  which  dip  into,  or  under,  the  mound  at  an  average  angle  of  about 
4*.  Penfawerus  (GypiduUi)  muUicostata  abounds  in  these  layers,  and,  in  the  larger 
mound,  is  associated  with  other  Niagara  fossils. 

Near  3Iilwankee  there  are  three  mounds  or  ridges  of  rock  that  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  which  seem  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  phenomena,  but  which,  I  think, 
in  the  light  of  preceding  and  subsequent  facts,  should  cease  to  be  so  regarded.    One  of 

y       AQ  these,  known  as  Moody's  quarry,  is  located  in 

the  Fourth  ward  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  in 
the  side  of  the  blufi'  facing  the  Menomonee 
liver.  Another  is  situated  in  the  grounds  of 
the  National  Mihtary  Asylum,  and  the  chief 
and  most  noted  at  the  station  Raphu,  near 
Wanwatosa,  and  commonly  referred  to  the 
Showimo  th«  Stbatikcation  at  Moody's  i^ttej.  locaHty  m  the  Htemture  of  the  subject. 
QuABBY,  MiLWAUKKB.  r^^  distancc  from  the  first  to  the  second,  on  an 

air  line,  is  2}^  miles;  from  the  second  to  the  third,  a  little  more  than  two  miles,  and 
from  the  first  to  the  third,  less  than  Sj:^  miles.  lines  joining  them  thus  would  form  an 
obtuse-angled  triangle.  Within  this  triangle  are  two  quarries  of  regularly  bedded, 
horizontal  limestone.  One  of  these.  Storey's  quarry,  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  milu 
northeast  of  the  outcrop  in  the  Asylum  grounds,  and  the  other,  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  Raphu  or  Wauwatosa  mound.  Only  a  few  rods  west  of  the  last,  there  are  sim- 
ilar horizantal  beds,  having  a  very  close  relationship  to  the  mound.  These  mounds  are 
similar  in  character.  The  most  striking  peculiarity,  aside  from  their  external  form  and 
stratigraphical  relations,  is  the  great  irregularity  of  their  structure.  The  stratification 
is  obscure,  and  sometimes  apparently  wanting.  The  rock  has  an  irregular  texture  :md 
varying,  but  frequently  glassy,  fracture,  and  contains  many  cavities  of  varying  size  and 
very  irregular  form.  These  are  sometimes  drusy  with  crystals,  sometimes  coated  with 
stalagmite,  or,  again,  filled  with  pulverulent  material.  The  color  is  also  varying,  but  usu- 
ally bluish  or  yellowish.  In  composition,  it  is  nearly  a  pure  dolomile,  and  that  from 
Schoonmaker*s  quarry  is  used  successfully  as  a  flux  for  iron  at  the  Bay  View  furnaces. 

As  the  quarries  near  Waawatosa  furnish  the  best  exposures,  are  the  most  fossihfer- 
ons,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  most  discussion,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  enter 
somewhat  into  particulars  in  reference  to  this  interesting  locality.  If  we  place  ourselves 
at  the  extreme  western  exposure,  known  as  Bnsack*s  quarry  (see  Fig.),  we  shall  find  a 
section  showing  heavy,  well  defined,  nearly  horizontal,  slightly  argillaceous  beds,  of  a 
rather  fine,  uniform,  compact  grain,  medium  hardness,  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
bluish  gray  color.  Interstratified  with  these,  are  layers  having  the  lumpy  nature  pre- 
viously described  as  oocurxing  in  Sec.  36,  Germantown.  The  layers  dip  eastward  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  quarry,  from  which  they  rise,  but  not  uniformly,  for  at  this 
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point  aj)  east  and  west  aiU  occurs,  having  the  general  trend  of  the  ridge  farther  eatt, 

and  with  which  it  probably  ha«  a,  ilefinite  connection.    An  eaet  and  west  section  in  this 

pArtofthequony  would  show  adip  t«  the  westward,  and  aootth  and  south  eectionwouli 

,         exhibit  the  layers  curving  gently  over  this  auB.     But  aa  we 

trace  the  rock  eastward,  it  changes  in  nature.     Near  the  east. 

em  eitremity.  the  upper  layer  becomed  d'^Uy  irregular  in 

bedding,  and  rather  soft,  and  granular  in  texture. 

Below  this  is  a  layer  from  2*2  to  24  inches  thick,  divided 
into  sublayers,  somewhat  irregularly,  and  occasionaily  »Ik>w- 
ing  lince  of  deposition.  To  casual  obaerration,  it  appears  lo 
be  a  compact,  fine-gi^ned,  even-teitured  dolomite,  but 
closer  inspection  shows  it  to  contain  many  small  cavitie:<, 
that  are  angular  and  sharply  defined,  and  aic  the  remll  of 
the  removal  of  minute  fossik,  in  which  the  rock  abound;-  at 
this  point.  Aside  from  these,  the  rock  is  aa  previously  di." 
pcribed.  wiUi  occasional  seams  of  aigillaceoua  material.  De- 
,  low  this,  the  rock  ig  similar  to  that  in  the  western  part  of  tin 
-    quarry.     In  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  expooeil  in  cou- 

2  nection  wiUi  Uus  quarry,  the  rock  becomes  quite  irregular  iit 
g    fitrjcture. 

^  There  ensues  at  this  point,  unfortunately,  an  interruption 

S  of  aev'eral  rods  in  the  esposuie,  so  that  this  incipient  change 

"  in  structure  carmot  be  tra<<ed  to  its  consumnuition. 

g  Passing  this  interval,  wc  find  at  the  western  extremity  o( 

G  Mr.  Schoonniuker'it  quarry,  at  the  suriui^e,  a  a'llular.  even 

3  leitured,  regularly  bedded  rock,  similar  to  the  last  dt-«  ribttl, 
?  J  but  of  lighter  color,  and  mor?,  distinctly  gianular  nutuiv. 
j  g  This  dips  southward  at  an  angle  of  about  1')°.  As  the  fm-c 
>■•                                      S  of  tlie  quany  curves  round  to  the  KOuth,  the  whole  »H::ion  is 

e    composed  of  similar  rock  down  to  aiid  beneath  tlie  witti.-r 

that  occupies  tlie  bottom  of  the  quany  at  this  poiiit.     But 

§    these  lower  layers  dip  Icsa  and  less,  until  they  bevowe  hon- 

g    zontdl.  and  even  slightly  incline  loirai-d  the  irreguUr  mas*. 

e    If  we  trace  these  loner  layers  toward  the  ridge,  their  inclin.v 

H    tion  somewhat  increases  as  icell  as  their  thielcnegt  —  tJi-s 

t-    latter  sometimes  markedly  —  until  they  are  lost  in  the  ob- 

"    scure  structure  of  tlie  T«ef,  or  disappear  at  the  surface. 

g        As  we  pass  eastward  along  the  face  of  this  ridge,  now  well 

3    eyposed  by  quarrying,  the  dip  of  the  ill'defiued  layers  in- 

l3    creases  gradually  to  54^,  when  the  stratification  can  no  longer 

be  clearly  distinguiiihed.     This  oUfunty  continues  for  tJO 

paces.    There  are  soiue  indications  of  horizontal  bedding  in 

this  space,  and  also  some  that  the  dip  is  to  the  south,  ami 

that  the  exposure  is  along  thi-  strike  of  the  strata,  but  neither 

obxcrvation  is  altogether  tniil worthy. 

East  of  this,  blue  and  li^diter  uolore<l  bands  indicate  a  dip 
of  about  ^U"  eastward.  This  continues  for  about  '.io  paces, 
the  observation  at  tlic  eaxtem  extremity  showing  a  dip  of 
31°  in  a  directinn  E.  10°  to  l"i°  S..  this  being  the  dip  an  rx- 
potrrf,  not  nece^warily  the  full  amount  of  the  true  dip.  The 
same  qualification  is  true  of  the  other  olwerrations  made  en 
dip  along  the  face  of  this  exposure. 
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Ten  paced  of  unexposed  face  succeeds,  followed  by  90  paces  uncovered,  which  shows  an 
obscure  dip  of  about  30°  E.  of  S.  Again  30  paces  arc  concealed,  be^^ond  which  a  face  40 
yards  in  length  succeeds,  whose  dip  is  33^  E.  of  S.  After  another  interruption  of  60 
paces,  we  find  the  last  exposure  of  about  10  paces  length,  whose  very  obscure  strati- 
fication mdicates  a  dip  to  the  S.  W.  The  hdge  reaches  a  hight  of  about  45  feet  above 
the  sole  of  the  quany. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  at  its  western  extremity,  is  a  slight  outcrop  apparently 
in  place,  and  seeming  to  dip  to  the  northwestward  (20**,  N.  30**  W.).  If  this  be  reliable, 
we  should  infer  that  the  ridge  was  comparatively  narrow,  as  the  exposure  lies  only  17 
paces  back  from  the  face  of  the  quany. 

The  trend  of  the  ridge,  as  estimated  from  the  exposures,  is  a  little  to  the  north  of 
east. 

The  rock  at  Storey's  and  Schwickhart*s  quarries,  within  the  triangle  before 
mentioned,  is  closely  similar  to  that  in  the  western  part  of  Basack's  quarry,  and  the 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  fossils,  which  consist  mainly  of  Orthoceraiites, 
But  in  Bnsack's  quany,  where  the  strata  approach  the  reef,  the  fauna  is  much  ampli- 
fied, and  we  find  Halysites  catenidattASy  an  undetermined  Trematopora^  Streptelasma 
and  Fenestella,  Stephanocrinua  gemmiformia,  Otihis  &i7o6a,  0.  elegantula,  Strophomena 
rhomboidalis,  Sireporhynchus  suhplanum^  Atnjpa  reticularis,  Rhi/nchottella  neglecta, 
Platyceraa  Niagarenset  Orihoceras  annuUttum,  a  new  species  of  PhragmoceraSy  found 
also  in  the  ac^oining  reef,  a  GomphoceraSj  Calytnene  NiagarensiSj  Encrinurus  ornatuSf 
and  a  new  species  found  also  at  Zimmerman's  quarry,  Illofntis  loxus,  and  Bronteus 
A  cantos. 

From  all  the  foregoing  facts,  it  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  demonstrated  that  theso 
horizontal  beds  were  laid  down  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  mounds.  The 
cellular  nature  of  the  rock  of  the  hitter,  and  the  uncompressed  condition  of  fragile  fos- 
sils, are  fatal  to  any  theory  of  upheaval,  or  other  violent  action. 

About  five  miles  northwest  of  this,  at  Zimmerinan*8  quany,  in  Section  7,  N.  E.  qr., 
Wanwatosa,  there  is  an  even-bedded  limestone  of  compact  or  minutely  cellular  texture, 
very  similar  to  that  of  some  layers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Busack's  quarry  already  de- 
scribed, and  to  which  they  are  equivalent,  as  shown  by  ihe  contained  fossils.  As  quar- 
ried, the  layers  are  thin,  but  the  true  beds  are  of  more  considerable  thickness,  a  state- 
ment which  is  true  of  mot»t  or  all  the  flags  and  apparently  thin-bedded  strata  of  this 
region.  A  few  miles  farther  to  the  northwest,  at  Howard's  quarry,  and  at  several 
other  points  in  Menomonee,  quarries  of  white  and  gray  flags,  and  even- bedded,  com- 
pact, fine-grained,  chertless  limestones  occur,  that  seem  to  belong  to  this  horizon.  At 
Howard's  are  found  Halysites  calenulatuSy  Atrypa  nodostriata,  Orihoceras  annulatum^ 
O.  medulare^  Phragmoceras  Nestor,  IlUenus  loxus,  Calytnene  Niagarensis,  and  several 
undetermined  forms.  At  other  points,  fossils  are  rare.  In  the  adjoining  town  of  Lisbon, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  similar  strata,  whose  exact  stratigraphical  position  is  some- 
what doubtful.  From  the  fact  that  the  compact,  even-bedded  rock  that  unquestionably 
belongs  to  the  Racine  horizon  is  evrrvwhere,  so  far  as  known,  free  from  chert,  while 
the  strata  immediately  underlying  the  undoubted  Racine  beds  at  Waukesha  are  highly 
cherty —  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  layers  beneath  the  Racine  in  all  the  northern  coun- 
ties— the  presence  or  absenco  of  chert  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  as  a  distloguish- 
ing  feature.  From  its  nature,  however,  1  am  disinclined  to  rigidly  apply  it  as  a  diag- 
nostic character,  and,  besides,  such  application  would,  in  some  coses,  lead  to  strati- 
graphical  difficulties.  It  may  be  best,  however,  to  provisionally  regard  the  chertless 
beds  as  belonging  to  the  Radne  horizon,  and  the  cherty  flags  to  the  Waukesha  beds. 
If  this  mle  be  followed,  most  of  the  rock  exposed  in  the  town  of  Lislwn,  and  a  portion 
of  that  in  Pewaukee,  would  b^  regarded  as  Racine.  In  justification  of  the  fact  tliat  any 
doubt  remains,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  region  of  almost  universally  prevalent 
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drift,  and  that  exposures  of  the  rock  are  few  and  of  limited  extent,  and  it  is  farther  to 
be  remembered  that  these  are  distinctions  between  stif*ordinate  dirisians  of  the  same 
epoch,  and  involve  discriminations  not  often  attempted  with  equal  detail. 

In  the  northern  counties,  thd  formation  is  mich  m^re  uniform,  bath  in  the  character 
of  the  rock  and  of  its  organic  contents.  As  a  type,  or  at  least  standard  of  compahson, 
we  may  select  a  limited  but  characteristic  section  from  the  town  of  Kewaunee  (T.  23, 
R.  24,  Sec.  U,  S.  hf). 

1.  Top  Layer.    A  hard,  compact,  rather  fine-grained,  grayish  white,  even 

bedded  dolomite,  of  somewhat  uneven  texture,  weathering  into 
creases,  rather  than  pits,  and  quite  fossiliferous,  especially  abound- 
ing in  Brachiopods 1  ft  10  in. 

2.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but  coarser,  softer,  more  uneven  in 

texture,  more  inclined  to  be  granular,  and  containing  fewer  fossils. 

It  weathers  into  pits  rather  than  creases 1  ft    2  in. 

3.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  still  more  soft  and  granular,  and  more  irregu- 

lar in  bedrling  and  texture 2  ft    4  in. 

4.  Similar  to  the  above 3  ft    6  in. 

5.  Thin  layers,  belonging  to  the  Upper  Coral  beds 11  ft. 

Although  some  of  these  layers  are  described  as  soft  and  granular,  they  do  not  possess 

these  qualities  in  the  same  degree  as  that  at  Cedarburg  and  similar  localities. 

At  Wilmot's  quarry  S.  E.  qr.,  Sec.  32,  Pierce  (T.  24,  R.  24),  about  five  miles  from  the 
above,  we  find  a  rather  soft,  somewhat  granular  dolomite  of  subctystalline  stnictore,  ir- 
regular fracbu^,  rather  thick,  scarcely  even  1>eds,  of  bluish  and  grayish  white  color, 
with  occasional  stains  of  yellow  and  red,  weathering  to  a  yellow  or  buff. 

All  of  the  rock  referred  to  this  formation  in  Kewaunee  county  is  very  similar  to  the 
above. 

One  more  example,  from  near  Stnrgeon  Bay,  Sec.  9,  S.  E.  qr.,  T.  27,  R.  26,  will 
suffice  for  this  portion  of  the  formation.  This  outcrop  consists  of  a  whitLsh,  somewhat 
granular,  porous  dolomite,  of  subcrystalline  structure.  It  is  heavy  bedded  and  weathers 
into  pits  and  creases,  but  not  conspicuously  so.  The  weathered  surface  shows  white 
lines  about  one-half  inch  in  width  that  are  usually  parallel  to  the  bedding.  These  cor- 
respond to  thin  laminae  of  a  more  compact,  homogeneous,  cryptocrystalline  rock,  appar- 
ently of  esisentially  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  rest.  Some  portions  of  the 
rock  instead  of  being  granular,  aro  close  and  flintlike  in  texture,  although  enclotjing 
numerous  Bmall  cavities.  On  the  average,  the  rock  is  of  medium  hardness  and  irregular 
fracture. 

The  formation  throughout  Door  county  does  not  essentially  differ  from  this,  except 
that  at  some  points  it  verges  more  toward  the  coarse-grained  saccharoidal  marbles. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  formation  ia  possessed  of  quite  constant  lithological 
characters  north  of  Sheboygan  county. 

Summation.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  southern  counties  there 
are  three  well  marked  classes  of  limestones,  with  intermediate  grada- 
tions, one  class,  consisting  of  very  irregular,  often  brecciated  or  con 
glomeritic  dolomite,  forming  masses  that  usually  appear  as  mounds, 
or  ridges  of  rock,  of  obscure  stratification,  a  second  class,  formed  of 
pure,  soft,  granular  dolomites,  a  part  of  them  calcareous  sandri>ck, 
and  a  third  class,  consisting  of  compact,  fine  grained,  regular,  even 
IkkIs.  We  have  demonstrated  that  the  three  forms  change  into  eat*h 
other  when  traced  horizontally.     They  were  therefore  formed  eimul- 
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taneotisly.    The  view  that  best  explains  these  facts  is,  (1)  that  the 
mounds  and  ridges  were  ancient  reefs,  and  (2)  that  the  granular  sand 
rock  was  formed  from  calcareous  sands,  derived  by  wave-action  from 
the  reef,  and  (3)  that  the  compact  strata  originated  from  the  deposit 
of  the  finer  calcareous  mud  that  settled  in  deeper  and  more  quiet 
waters,  the  whole  process  being  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
coral  formation  of  the  present  seas.     But  before  pursuing  this  analogy 
farther,  it  Will  be  well  to  consider  the  evidences  of  life  found  in  these 
rocks.     While  some  of  the  reefs,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  that 
happens  to  be  exposed  to  examination,  present  only  a  few  fragments 
of  fossils,  others  are  prolific  in  organic  remains,  and  some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  fauna.     The  reef  near 
Wauwatosa  (Schoonmaker's  quarry),  is  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
There  have  been  collected  from  it,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Day,  probably  not 
less  than  two  hundred  species.     Of  these  there  have  been  identified 
28  Corals,  8  Bryozoans,  4  Crinoids,  19  Brachiopods,  11  Gasteropods, 
9  Lamellibranchs,  24  Cephalopods,  and  16  Trilobites.     And  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  collections  would  doubtless  much  increase 
the  number.     The  specific  character  of  these  will  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing the  accompanying  table.     This  locality  is  especially  notable  for 
its  Trilobites.     At  the  quarry  in  Milwaukee,  Corals  are  proportion- 
ately more  abundant  in  number  of  individuals.     At  Noessen's  quarry 
near  Saukville,  where    there  is  a  mingling  of  Eacine  and  Guelph 
faunas,  some  portions  of  the  rock  are  little  more  than  a  mass  of  coral 
remains  imbedded  in  calcareous  sandi 

Of  the  granular  vaineties  of  rock,  that  which  is  nearest  allied  to  the 
reef  rock  is  peculiarly  notable  for  an  abundance  of  Crinoids.  The  lo- 
cality near  Racine  is  preeminent  in  this  respect.  Upwards  of  thirty 
species  have  been  identified  from  this  one  locality.  Tliese  are  associ- 
ated, as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  table,  with  a  large  number  of 
Corals,  Brachiopods,  Gasteropods,  Cephalopods,  Trilobites  and  a  lesser 
number  of  other  forms.  Very  similar  faunas  are  displayed  at  Green- 
field, Waukesha,  and  elsewhere.  The  more  purely  granular  sandrock 
seldom  contains  many  fossils. 

The  fauna  of  the  compact  strata  is  distinguished  for  the  conspicu- 
ous presence  of  the  straight  and  curved  Cephalopods  with  compara- 
tively few  associates.  The  Cephalopods  are  abundant,  as  already 
noted,  in  the  reefs  and  crinoid  beds,  but  are  overshadowed  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  other  forms,  while  in  the  compact  rock,  they 
greatly  predominate. 

It  appears  tiien,  (1)  that  upon  the  reefs  there  swarmed  a  vast  variety 
of  life;  (2)  that  upon  certain  banks  or  shoal  areas  there  was  also  great 
Wis.  Sub.  — 24 
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abundance  and  variety,  among  which  the  crinoid  family  attained  nn- 
nsuar prominence;  (3)  that  over  areas  of  submarine  sand-flats  there 
either  was  little  life  present,  or,  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock,  it 
has  been  illy  preserved,  and  (4)  that  over  the  deeper  areas,  that  de- 
posited fine  calcareous  mud,  the  gigantic  Cephalopods  held  sway. 
The  counterpart  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  among  the  coral  reefs  of  to- 
day. Vivid  descriptions,  almost  specifically  applicable  to  the  forma- 
tions in  question,  save  in  the  modern  aspect  of  the  life,  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Dana  and  Mr.  Darwin  on  recent  coral  forma- 
tions. A  few  quotations  from  the  excellent  work  of  the  former  on 
Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  may  find  a  place  here  by  way  of  illustration 
and  confirmation. 

4 

*' Generally  the  barreD  areas  much  exceed  those  flourishing  with  zoophytes,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  clusters  are  scattered  Uke  tufts  of  vegetation  in  a  sandy  plain.  The 
growing  corals  extend  up  the  sloping  edge  of  the  reef,  nearly  to  low  tide  level.  For  ten 
to  twenty  yards  from  the  margin,  the  reef  is  usually  very  cavernous,  or  pierced  with 
holes  or  sinuous  recesses,  a  hiding  place  for  crabs  and  shrimps,  or  a  retreat  for  the  echini, 
asterias,  sea-anemones  and  mollusks;  and  over  this  portion  of  the  platform  the  gigantic 
Tridacna,  sometimes  over  two  feet  long  and  five  himdred  pounds  in  weight,  is  often 
found,  lying  more  than  half  buried  in  the  solid  rock,  with  barely  room  to  gape  a  little 
its  ponderous  shell,  and  expose  to  the  waters  a  gorgeously  colored  mantle.  Further  in 
are  occasional  pools  and  basins,  alive  with  all  that  lives  in  these  strange  coral  seaa. 
The  reef  rock,  when  broken,  shows  oommonly  its  detritus  origin.  Parts  are  of  compact, 
homogeneous  texture,  and  solid  white  limestone,  without  a  piece  of  coral  distinguishable, 
and  rarely  an  imbedded  shell.  But  generally  the  rock  is  a  breccia,  or  conglomerate, 
made  up  of  corals  cemented  into  a  compact  mass,  and  the  fragments  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  sometimes  many  cubic  feet  in  size."  ''Besides  oorals,  the  shells  of  tiie  seas  con- 
tribute to  it,  and  it  sometimes  contains  them  as  fossils,  along  with  bones  of  fishes, 
exuvia  of  crabs,  spines,  and  fragments  of  Echini,  Orbitolites  (disk-shaped  f oniminifen), 
and  other  remains  of  organic  life  inhabiting  reef  grounds.'* 

Speaking  of  the  masses  of  coral  rock  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the 
waves,  he  says: 

*'  On  moving  these  masses,  which  usually  rent  upon  their  prqjecting  angles,  and  have 
an  open  space  beneatli,  the  waters  at  once  became  alive  with  shrimps,  crabs  and  fish, 
escaping  from  tlieir  disturbed  shelter;  and  beneath  appear  various  Actiniae,  or  living 
Rowers,  the  spiny  echini  and  sluggish  biche-de-mar,  while  swaims  of  shells,  having  each 
a  soldier  crab  for  their  tenant,  walk  oft  with  unusual  life  and  statcliness.  Moreover, 
delicate  corallines,  AscidisB  and  sponges  tint  with  lively  shades  of  Kd,  green  and  pink, 
the  under  surface  of  the  block  of  coral  which  had  formed  the  roof  of  the  httle  grotto.** 

In  other  portions  of  the  same  work,  there  are  frequent  descriptions 
or  references  to  sandrock,  solid  limestone,  and  various  conglomeritic 
forms,  that  might  almost  have  been  embodied  as  a  ])ortion  of  the  lith- 
ologicnl  description  of  this  exposure  of  the  Eaeine  limestone.  It  doe* 
not  appear,  however,  that  Corals  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  relat- 
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ively,  in  the  formation  of  these  ancient  reefs  as  they  do  in  modem 
ones.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  Racine  strata  present  no  indica- 
tions of  this  reef  formation,  but  in  Ozaukee  and  "Wasliington  counties 
it  becomes  pronounced  and  extends  thence  southward  until,  south  of 
Racine,  the  formation  is  concealed  completely  beneath  the  drift.  The 
line  of  reefs  is  unquestionably  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  may  be 
much  more.  From  their  position  they  must  be  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  barrier  reefs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  the  reefs 
terminate  at  the  north  at  that  point  at  which  the  underlying  forma- 
tions undergo  the  modifications  previously  described,  and  it  is  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  notice  that  this  is  the  point  where  the  Waukesha  beds 
give  place  to  the  Byron  and  Coral  beds,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  discrimination  of  these  subdivisions  has  an  historical  and  dynam- 
ical importance.  The  consideration  of  the  industrial  value  of  this 
formation  will  be  found  following  the  treatment  of  the  Guelph  beds. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Day,  of  Wauwatosa,  through  years  of  industrious  accu- 
mulation, has  gathered,  from  the  several  localities  of  this  formation 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the. state,  a  very  extensive  collection,  that 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  new,  interesting,  and  typical  forms.  He  has 
very  kindly  furnished  the  survey  a  list  of  species  found  at  the  several 
localities,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  following  table.  The  species 
given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Day  are  marked  thus  f ,  those  of  the 
survey,  thus,  *. 
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Fossils  of  the  Racine  Beds 

OF  THE  Niagara  Group 

—  continued. 
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Fossils  op  the  Racine  Bed  of  the  Niaoaka  Gbovt^  continued. 


Genera  and  Species. 
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FossiiJB  OF  THE  Racine  Beds  OP  THE  NIAGARA  Grovf -^  cotUinued, 
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Fossils  of  the  Racixe  Beds  op  the  Niagara  Group 

—  continued. 
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Fossils  of  the  Racine  Beds  of  the  Niagara  Group  —  continued. 


GE27ERA  AND  SPECIES. 
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THE  GUELPH   BEDS. 


The  Giielph  limestone  constitutes  the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the 
Niagara  Group  in  Wisconsin.  In  its  lithological  cliaracter,  it  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Eacine  limestone,  being  in  general  a 
rough,  thick  bedded,  irregular  dolomite,  usually  quite  free  from  im- 
purities, and  of  buff,  gray,  or  blue  color.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  subdivisions  is  a  paleontological  rather  than  a  physical  one.  In 
the  latter  respect  there  is  less  difference  between  these  than  either  of 
the  other  members  of  the  group.  There  w^as  evidently  no  marked 
change  in  the  physical  history  of  the  region,  but  the  same  conditions 
continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  deposit  of  the  Eacine  limestone 
to  the  close  of  the  formation  of  the  Guelph  beds.  In  the  interval, 
however,  the  life  underwent  a  change  by  the  introduction  of  the 
species  that  characterize  the  Guelph  horizon.  This  introduction  was 
gradual,  so  that  many  localities  show  a  mingling  of  the  two  faunas. 
The  right  hand  white  line  on  the  maps  is  intended  to  bound  this 
formation,  and  is  drawn  so  as  to  include  localities  presenting  these 
mingled  species.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  include 
some  of  the  reefs  and  sandrock  deposits  whose  physical  history  is  un- 
questionably identical  with  tlie  Racine  reefs.  The  propriety  of  doing 
this  may  be  questioned. 

Local  Details.  The  moand  and  quarry  in  Granville  and  the  Guelph  beds  near 
Cedarbnrg  and  Grafton  have  been  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Racine  limo- 
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stone.  In  the  former  case  the  formation  is  so  similar  to  the  reef  structure  of  tlie  Racino 
Imiestone  that  it  is  quite  possible  it  should  be  so  grouped,  as  has  been  done  in  descriptioo. 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a  hthological  distinction  than 
elsewhere,  the  Guelph  beds  being  more  regular  and  compact  than  the  subjacent  Racine. 
Gasteropods  predominate  among  the  fossils. 

At  Noessen's  quarry,  north  of  Sankville,  (Sec.  26,  N.  E.  ji^),  there  is  a  limited  open- 
ing upon  an  ancient  reef,  exposing  a  rock  of  varying  character,  a  portion  of  it  being  very 
soft  and  coarsely  granular,  while  other  portions  are  compact  and  fine  grained.  Some 
portions  are  made  up  ahnost  wholly  of  Crinoid  stems  and  Corals,  while  others  are  brec- 
dated.  In  color  the  rock  is  buff,  weathermg  to  a  deeper  and  more  reddish  hue.  Corals 
and  Crinoids  are  abundant,  and  only  extensive  quarrying  is  needed  to  make  this  locality 
valuable  to  the  collector.  The  fauna  shows  a  mingling  of  Guelph  and  Racine  speaee. 
The  locality  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  Racine  than  Guelph. 

At  the  light-house  point,  near  Sheboygan,  we  find  a  hard,  mottled,  bluish  dolomito 
of  subcrystalline,  rather  compact,  but  not  uniform  texture.  A  concentric  structure,  de- 
veloi)ed  in  blue  and  white,  is  frequent.  This  and  the  mottling,  brought  out  by  the  pol- 
ishing of  the  glacier,  and  swept  by  the  waves,  give  the  surface  a  unique  beauty.  The 
general  dip  is  to  the  southward,  but  after  passing  a  low  axis  north  of  the  point  the  slope 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Near  Sheboygan  Falls,  the  rock  is  similar,  though  at  a 
few  points,  a  tendency  toward  the  granular  character,  so  common  to  the  south,  is  mani- 
fested. 

At  Rothes  quarry,  N.  W.  }i  of  S.  E.  ^  of  Sec.  9,  Sheboygan,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  rock  in  the  main  quarry  east  of  the  kiln,  is  a  thick  bedded,  bluish  dolomite,  quite 
hard  and  comparatively  free  from  cavities,  but  with  occasional  geodes  of  calcite  and 
more  rarely  iron  pyrites.  Some  portions  are  beautifully  laminated.  Other  portions  are 
more  granular  and  Ughter  in  color,  and  approach  somewhat  the  granular  rock  found 
farther  south.  In  general  aspect  and  lithological  character,  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
rock  of  Vaughn *s  quarry,  near  Racine,  already  described.  This  and  all  the  rocks  of  this 
vicinity,  have  but  a  meagre  content  of  fossils.  A  few  rods  west  of  this,  there  oocors  a 
hard,  shaly,  bluish,  magnesian  limestone  with  argillaceous  partings  and  kuninse.  Tbo 
layers  are  undulating  and  the  dip  various. 

At  Rabie's  quarry  (middle  N.  %  S^^-  "^t  Sheboygan),  occurs  a  rock  that  differs  from 
any  found  elsewhere  in  the  degree  of  development  reached  by  certain  tendencies  of  this 
much  varying  formation.  The  vertical  exposure  is  but  slight.  The  upper  layers  are 
rather  even  and  compact  in  texture,  but  below,  the  rock  is  highly  brecciated  with  much 
argillaceous  matter  associated  as  a  sort  of  matrix.  The  dolomite  is  a  deep  blue,  whilo 
the  argillaceous  matter  has  a  greenish  cast,  thus  giving  the  rock  a  much  deeper  color 
than  tliat  of  other  portions  of  the  formation.  These  layers  are  very  geodiferous,  the 
frequent  cavities  being  drusy  with  calcite.  The  bnUiancy  of  these,  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  deep  color  of  the  rock,  led  an  interested  party  to  believe  that  there  was  silver 
present,  and  a  httle  iron  pyrites  scattered  sparsely  through  the  rock,  raised  even  brighter 
hopes,  which  we  were  seemingly  cruel,  but  really  kind,  enough  to  dissipate. 

At  Howard's  quarry,  on  the  Sheboygan  river,  the  rock  is  very  irregular,  both  in  bed- 
ding and  structure.  It  varies  from  a  soft  granular,  to  a  hard,  almost  flint-like  dolomite. 
It  contains  many  cavities,  and  weathers  to  an  exceedingly  rough,  pitted  surface.  The 
more  graiTilar  rock  is  white,  and  the  more  flint- like,  bluish.  The  bedding  is  too  obscure 
and  irregular  to  give  any  reUable  dip.  The  rapids  here,  as  in  most  other  cases  within 
this  formation,  are  due  to  the  changeable  nature  of  the  rock,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  a 
uniformly  soft  layer  underUes  a  hartler  one,  as  is  commonly  true  of  falls. 

In  the  town  of  Carlton,  Kewaunee  county,  we  find  the  most  northern  exposure  of 
this  formation  yet  recognized.  It  consists  of  a  soft,  granular,  disintegratiDg,  cream  or 
bnff  colored  dolomite  of  irregular  bedding  and  structure.  The  fauna  is  peculiar,  m  tho 
presence  of  large  Gasteropods  and  Lamellibranchs. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  fauna,  of  the  forma- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  the  distribution  of  the  species  among  the 
several  localities: 

FOSSILS  OP  THE  GUELPH  BEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GROUP. 


Genera  and  Species. 


PETROBPONOIA. 


Stiomatopora  ooncentrica. 


CORALS. 


Favosites  Niagarensis 

F.    ocddens,  n.  sp 

Aatrocehum  Tenustam 

Alveolites,  und.  sp 

Cladopora,  und.  sp 

Hal>*aite8  catenulatus. 

H.    catenulatus,  vor.  microporus  . . . 

Cyathophyllum,  und.  sp 

Araplexus  annulatus.  n.  sp 

Chonophyllum  magnificum 

Cystiphyllum,  sp.  res.  C.  Niagarense. 

Diphypbyllum,  und.  sp 

Zaphientis,  und.  sp 


CRINOIDEA. 


Eucalyptocrinus  coelatus 

E.   omab)s — 

Glypiocrinus  nobilis. . . . 


BRACHIOPODA. 


Monomerella  prbca 

Ortliis  elegantulu 

Strophomena  profunda 

S.    rhomboidalis 

Spiiifera  i>licatella,  var.  radiata 

MeristelLa  HyaLe=Charionella  Hyale. 

Rel^a,  uud.  sp 

Atyrpa,  und.  sp 

Rhynchonella  cuneata 

R.    neglecta 

R.    pisum 

Pentamerutf  oblongus 

P.    ventricosus ....   

P.    und.  sp 

Gypidula  (Pentamerus)  multicostata 
G.    occidentalis 


LAMELLIBRANCniATA. 


Metfolomus  Canadensis. 
AuiDonychia  acuUrostra. 
Rensseueria,  n.  sp 
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Fossils  of  the  Gu£U*h  Beds  of  the  Ni 

[.\OARA  Group  —  continued. 

Genera  and  Species. 

1 

C5 

• 

.-•^ 
Jo: 

•> 

o   . 

.CM 

•i^  2  ^ 

•  • 

•*< 

• 

5S 

1 

• 

J. 

il 

gasteropoda. 

Cvclonenaa'  iTin.onivpntrnm    n    rt>   -.-... 

« 

C     sr>   rps   (/    TiiLiiDPr.           ....... 

« 

« 

1 

MoloiMifl.  ^l6va.tA 

« 

; 

H.     (-Tiiplnhpnsifl. ... 

* 

i'  •  •  • 

H.     haimoiiia.   

« 

« 

Loxon6nia.  mafimum.  n  sti 

« 

Murchisonia  Bovdii 

« 

•  •  •  ■ 

* 

M.    flrifirantea..  n.  sd 

• 

M.     HvTcina 

« 

* 

♦ 

M.    Locrsuii 

M.    loinHnpirHi-  r  -  -  -  T  -  -  - 1  - . .  r  1 . . . . . . . . . . 

•? 

•  •  •  ■ 

* 

M,    ]]iacro$n}ira. 

« 

M ,    n.  sp 

« 

plair^nRtornft  NiaouTpnse t  t .... . 

* 

•    •    •    • 

1  ' ' ' 

PlpiirofnraanA  axion  - 1  -  -  r  r  -  r  r  - ,  - . . , . . . . . 

•••        *-'-", 

P.    Halei 

* 
* 

•     •     V 

■    C    •    • 

1 

P.    Idia 

•    «    • 

* 

1 

Straparollus  HipDolvte 

S.    solarioides 

• 

* 

Trochonema  Fatua 

* 

1 

Subulites  ventricosus 

1 

* 

cephalopoda. 
Oiihoceras  abnorme 

m 

• 

0.    annulatum 

* 

* 

1 

. ..  '-   -  - 

0.    Carlionense,  n.  sp 

m 

'! 

• 

0.    crebescens 

• 

Gomphoceras.  und.  bp 

m 

Cyitoceras  arcticameratum 

* 
* 

C.    laterale 

, 

C.    rectuoL  n.  sp.  .-. 

« 

C    n^aum 

♦ 

Phraffmoceras,  und.  sp 

%•  •  • 

• 

CRUSTACEA. 

Illienus  loxus 

* 

• 

Bronieus  Acamos 

• 

••••I""" 

Industrial  Value  of  the  Waukesha,  Kacike  and  Guklph  Beds. 

Linie,  Probably  the  Xiagara  limestone  surpasses  all  other  forma- 
tions in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  in  the  amount  and  excellence  of 
the  quick  lime  produced  from  it,  and  certainly  the  formation  no 
where  surpasses  the  purity  and  adaptation  to  lime  manufacture  that 
it  attains  within  the  region  under  consideration.    The  excellence  of 
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certain  portions  of  the  lower  members  in  this  respect  has  already  been 

considered,  and  the  higher  members  now  claim  attention. 

The  following  analyses  show  that  the  first  great  essential,  purity,  is 

possessed  in  a  hio^h  decree: 

^  "^        "^  I.  IL  III.  IV. 

Carbonate  of  lime 52.86  52.16  55.23  55.41 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 42.98  45.50  43.52  43.48 

Sulphate  of  hme 0.10         0.05        

Phosphate  of  lime 0.12         0.10        

Sesquioxideofiron.. 0.32)  q  g^         Qgg  0.61 

Sesquioxide  of  alumina J 

Silica 0.50 

Sulphur Trace.  Trace 

Water 0.49  0.67         0.25        

Insoluble  residue 3.44  0.28         0.40        


Totel 100.09       99.65      100.47      100.00 


No.  1  is  from  the  Pentamerus  layer  at  Pelton's  quarry,  Pewaukee. 
This  layer  is  not  now  burned  for  lime,  the  upper  layers,  which  are 
purer,  being  used  exclusively.  No.  II  is  from  Mr.  Horlick's,  and 
Xo.  Ill  from  Mr.  Bes wick's  quarries,  Racine.  All  the  foregoing 
analyses  are  by  Prof.  Daniells.  No.  IV  is  an  average  of  six  analyses 
of  as  many  layers  of  Mr.  J.  Druecker's  quarry,  near  Port  Washing- 
ton, by  Mr.  Bode.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  insoluble  res- 
idue of  those  that  are  used  for  lime  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.;  or,  if  the  alumina  and  iron  be  included,  but  little  over  one  per 
cent.  These  are  not  analyses  of  exceptional  specimens,  but  are  be- 
lieved to  be  fair  averages  of  the  rock  used  for  the  market  product,  and 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  equally  excellent  material  are  readily  acces- 
sible. The  material  used  by  the  leading  lime-burners  at  other  points 
is  of  essentially  the  same  excellent  quality. 

Aside  from  chemical  purity,  a  certain  degree  of  porosity  is  desira- 
ble, since  it  promotes  the  ready  escape  of  the  gases  and  secures  a 
uniform  and  complete  reduction  without  an  excessive  heat  and  the 
consequent  partial  vitrification  of  the  surface  and  loss  of  strength. 
It  likewise  facilitates  complete  slacking  when  used,  thus  tending  to 
reduce  the  liability  to  slack  in  the  wall,  which  is  the  annoying  habit 
of  some  limes  when  carelessly  used.  The  more  minutely  and  uni- 
formly porous  the  rock  is,  the  better.  The  formation  under  consid- 
eration presents  abundant  deposits  that  possess  this  desirable  quality 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  this  kind  of  rock  is  now  almost  exclusively 
used,  the  practical  experience  of  burners  having  led  to  this,  without, 
perhaps,  fully  appreciating  the  reason  for  it. 

Owing  to  these  excellencies,  the  Wisconsin  limes  produced  from 
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this  formation  enjoy  a  higli  reputation,  and  are  largely  used  in  the 
Chicago  market,  notwithstanding  the  distance.  When  visited,  the 
kilns  of  Messrs.  H.  &  Y.  C.  Pelton,  of  Pewaukee,  were  producing 
1,200  barrels  per  week,  which  was  shipped  to  Chicago,  Grand  Haven, 
Sparta,  Des  Moines  and  elsewhere.  At  the  kilns  of  Mr.  Ormsby,  of 
the  same  place,  2,000  barrels  were  being  burned  per  week,  about  one- 
half  of  which  was  shipped  to  Chicago  and  the  rest  mainly  to  the  La 
Crosse  region.  Messrs.  Colville  &  Ormsby,  of  Lisbon,  were  burning 
700  barrels  per  week.  Messrs.  Horlick  &  Sous,  of  Racine,  manufac- 
ture from  60,000  to  75,000  barrels  per  year,  which  is  sent  to  the  west 
and  south,  and  to  Michigan.  Their  business  is  so  extensive  as  to  re- 
quire a  branch  house  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Beswick,  of  the  same  place, 
burns  upward  of  18,000  barrels  per  year,  which  is  used  chiefly  at  points 
on  the  Lake  Shore  railroad.  Mr.  Vaughn,  of  the  same  place,  pro- 
duces from  600  to  1,000  barrels  per  week,  which  is  mostly  sold  at 
Chicago.  At  Waukesha,  the  Messrs.  Iladfield  burn  and  ship  exten- 
sively.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  town  of  Genesee,  burns  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  local  demand.  Mr.  Trimbone,  of  Greenfield,  produces  from 
60,000  to  80,000  barrels  per  year,  which  is  chiefly  consumed  in  Mil- 
waukee. The  kiln  of  Mr.  Druecker,  near  Port  Washington,  has  a 
capacity  of  250  barrels  daily,  the  product  of  which  is  shipped  to 
Chicago.  At  Mr.  Roth's  kilns,  near  Sheboygan,  1,600  to  1,700  bar- 
rels per  year  are  produced.  At  numerous  other  points,  there  are 
kilns  of  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand.  Probably 
400,000  larrels  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
of  lime  burned  per  year  from  the  Xiagara  limestone. 

Building-Stone.  While  this  district  yearly  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  brick  and  lime,  it  continues  to  import  more  or  less  of  build- 
insr  stone.  This  is  due  less  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  than  to  the 
want  of  development  of  our  own  resources  So  far  as  there  may  be  a 
demand  for  silicious  sandstone,  there  will  probably  continue  to  be  a 
a  necessity  for  going  outside  of  our  district,  though  not  outside  of  the 
state,  but  the  formation  under  consideration  is  capable  of  furnishing 
excellent  material  for  both  massive  and  ornamental  construction. 

The  careful,  and  in  many  cases,  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  texture 
and  bedding  of  the  members  of  the  formation,  given  under  the  head  of 
local  details,  need  not  be  repeated,  and  our  attention  may  be  confined  to 
a  few  localities  that  especially  deserve  mention.  The  quarries  of  the 
Messrs.  Hadfield,  near  Waukesha,  afibrd  excellent,  compact,  fine- 
grained, white,  or  light-gray  beds,  20  inches  or  more,  in  available 
thickness.  The  rock  has  a  reliable  conchoidal  fracture  and  can  be 
dressed  with  as  much  ease  and  facility,  as  is  attainable  in  so  firm  a 
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rock.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  use  as  dimension  stone  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  for  trimmings  with  white  brick,  with  which  its 
color  harmonizes  beautifully. 

A  white  and  most  excellent  rock  of  similar  texture  is  wrousrht  at 
Johnson's  quarry,  Genesee,  and  is  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

Xear  Cedarburg,  at  the  quarry  of  Messrs.  Schleifer  &  Anshuetz,  a 
white,  granular,  crystalline  rock  occurs  in  massive  deposit' without  ev- 
ident bedding  joints,  so  that  blocks  of  any  required  dimensions  can  be 
obtained.  It  cuts  with  great  facility  and  is  a  beautiful  stone.  Large 
quantities  are  shipped  to  Milwaukee,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

At  Kuntz'  quarry,  Manitowoc,  a  compact,  fine-grained,  crystalline 
dolomite  of  excellent  quality  has  been  mined  to  some  exent,  and  even 
sawed  and  polished  as  a  marble.  While  not  suited  to  polishing,  it  is 
excellent  for  the  coarser,  ornamental  purposes.  In  Cooperstown  and 
elsewhere  very  fine  dolomites  await  development. 

Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  in  his  work  on  Building  Stone,  gives  the 
crushing  strength  of  a  two  inch  cube  of  bluish  drab  limestone,  from 
Sturgeon  Bay,  as  86,000  pounds  on  bed,  and  66,750  on  edge,  with  the 
comment,  '' a  remarkably  solid,  stable  stone."  That  of  the  white  Jol- 
iet  (111.)  limestone,  sometimes  imported,  he  gives  as  ranging  from 
45,000  to  67,000  on  bed.  In  addition  to  the  fine  qualities  of  rock,  the 
formation  furnishes  unlimited  quantities  of  material  suitable  for 
rough-dressed,  course  work,  and  the  heavier  class  of  masonry. 

Flitx.  The  limestone  from  Schoomaker's  quarry,  west  of  Milwau- 
kee, is  used  successfully  as  a  flux  in  the  Bay  View  Iron  Works,  and 
the  limestones  from  Trimbone's  and  Druecker's  quarries  have  been 
also  tested  with  favorable  results.  The  pure,  granular  limestones  in 
the  towns  of  Cedarburg,  Grafton  and  Germantown,  may  also  be  recom- 
mended. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GROUP. 


Genera  and  Species. 


PLANT  J5. 

Buthotrophis,  und.  sp 

foraminifeba. 

Receptaculites  hemisphericoB, 
R.    infuDdibuIiformia 


petrospongia. 
Stromatopora  ooncentiica . .  •  • 

CORALS. 

Favoaites  faToeus  — 

F.    GothlandicuB ?  (lar^  ceUs) . 

F.    Niaffarensis 

F.    occidens 

F.    striatus 

F.    cells  small,  chsBtetes-like  . . 
F.    clavate  form,  2  kinds  cells  . 

Astrocerium  vennstum 

A.    constrictum 

Michelina?  und.  sp 

Alveolites,  und.  sp 

Ccenites  lunatus 

Thecia,  und.  sp.  with  small  cells. 

T.    sp.  with  hirurer  cells 

Cladopora  reticulata 

Halysites  affglomeratus 

H.    catenuTutus 

H.    catenulatus  var.  microporus 
H.    catenulatus  var.  macroporus 

Heliolites  macrostylus 

H.    pyriformis 

H.    spinoporus? 

Syringfopora  compacta 

S.    pahnani 

S.    infundibula 

S.    retiformis 

S,    verticillata 

S.    und.  sp 

Diphyphyllum  csespitosum 

Endophyllum,  una.  sp 

Cyathophyllum,  und.  sp 

Omphyma,  und.  sp 

Amplexus  annulatus 

A.    fenestratus 

A.    Shumaixli 

Amplexus,  und.  sp 

StrepteloAma  calyculuni  ? 

Zaphrentis,  Hp.  rcH.  Z.  gigantea  . 

Z.    turbinata 

Z.    und.  sp . 


Author 

of 
Species. 


Hall 
Hall 


Goldfuss 


Goldfuss. 
Goldfuss 
Hall.... 
n.  sp.. .. 
Say..   .. 


HaU 
Hall 


Mich.  &  Hind 


Hall.. 
Hall.. 
Linn, 
n.  var. 


n.  var.  . . 
HaU.  .. 
Gucttard 
Hall.... 
Billings . 
Billings . 
n.  sp.... 
Bilhngs  . 
Billings  . 
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FossiDS  OF  THE  NiAOABA  Qboup — Continued, 


Oekera  A2n>  Species. 


coRAiis — (con.) 


Anlaoophyllumf  and.  sp 

rVatiiaxonia  Wiaoonsinensis  . . 
Chonophyllum  ma^nificum. . . . 

Chonophyllum  Niagarvnse 

C     compound  form 

C.     und.  sp 

Qrstiphynam  Americanmn. . . . 

Cystiphyllum  Nia^^farense 

Cystiphyllum,  und.  sp 

btronibodes  penta^nus 

S.    n.  8p 

CystoetyiuA  typicos  

ORINOIDEA. 


Platrcrinns,  mid.  sp 

Stepnanocrinus  gemmiformis. 

SaooocrinuB  Chrigtyi 

S.    semiiadiatiis 

Macroetylocrinus  striatus 

Melocrinas  Yemeuili 

EacalyptocrinuB  csclatus 

E.    comutus 

E.    cornutus,  var.  excavatus  . 

E.    craBsus 

E.    obconicns    

E.    omatuB 

E.    n.  sp 

Glyptocrmns  armosos 

G.    nobilis     •  •  -^ 

LampterocrinuB  inflatas 

Glyptaster  occidentalis 

G.    pentangularis 

RhoaocrinuB  rectus 

R.    scnlptilis 

Cyaifaocrmus  Cora 

Cyatliocrinas  pkif ormis 

C.    Waukoiua 

CaryocrinuB  omatus 

CryptodiBCUB 


CTSTIDEA. 

Holocystites  abnormis 

H.    altematuB 

H.    cylindricus  

H.    ovatuB 

H.    BcatellatuB 

H.    Winchelli 

Gomphopystites  clavus 

G.    ^Inns 

Hemiooemitcs  Bub^loboBus . . . 
Apiocystitcs  imago 

Wis.  Sun.  —  25 


Author 

of 
Species. 


n.  sp. . . 
Billings 
HaU..., 


Hall 
HaU 


GoldfuBB 


n.  sp. 


• .  •  • 


HaU 
Hall 


HaU.. 
Troost 
Hall.. 
HaU.. 
Hall.. 
HaU.. 
Hall.. 
HaU.. 


McChcsney 

HaU 

HaU 

HaU 

HaU 

HaU 

HaU 

HaU , 

Rcemer ... 

Hall 

Say 


HaU 

Hall. 

HaU. 

HaU. 

HaU. 

HaU. 

HaU. 

Hall. 

Hall. 

HaU. 
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FossiDS  OF  THE  Niagara  Group — continued 


Genera  akd  Species. 


0Y8TIDSA  —  (con.) 


Echinocystites  nodosus. 
Crinocystites  omafcus  . . 
C.    n.  8p 


BRTOZOA. 

lichenalia  concentarica. . 
Sagenella  membranacea 

Fenestella  clecfans 

Retepora,  una.  ep 

'  Polypora  incepta 

StictopoiUf  sp.  iind 

TVematopora,  sp.  und.. . 


ERACHIOPODA. 


Trcmatis,  sp,  und 

Dinobolufi  Oonradi 

Monomerella  prisca 

Trimerella  grandifi? 

Ortliis  biloMi   

0.    elegantula 

0.    flabellula 

0.    hybiida 

O.    lynx 

Stzeptorhynchus  subplapuni-  •  • 

Stxophomena  patenta 

S.    profunda 

S.    rhomboidalis 

S.    semifasciata   

S.    BD.  new 

Stiopnodonta  staiata 

Lcptaena  transTeTsidifl 

Skenidium  insignum? 

Spirifera  cudora. 

S.    Afibboea 

S.    meta. 

S.    Niagurcnsis 

8.    nobilis 

S.    plicatella 

S.    plicatella,  var.  radiata. . . . 

S.    sp.  und 

Meristella  Hyale  —  Charionella 

Hyale 

C^riia  myrtia 

Meristina  cylindrica 

M.    Maria 

M.    nitida 

Penta^nia,  sp.  und. 

Nuclcospira  piriformis 

Ketzia   apriiiis  —-  Ati^rpa   and 

Kh3mchoneUa  aprinia 

Retzia,  sp.  und 

AbrypsL  nodostriata | 


Autiior 

of 
species. 


HaU. 
Hall. 


Hall. 
HaU. 
HaU. 


Hall. 
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Hall.... 
Billings.. 

liinneus 


Sowerby 

Dalman  . . . . 

Eichwald 

Conrad 

HaU 

Conrad 

Wahlenberg. 
HaU 


HaU 

Wahl 

HaU  ... . 

Hall 

HaU 

HaU 

HaU 

Bairande. 
Soweiby.. 
Sowerby.. 
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F088IU8  OF  THE  Niagara  Guoxtp  —  continued. 


Geneba  aitd  Species. 


BRACHIOPODA  —  (cOn. ) 

A.    leticolaris 

A.    sp.  new 

Rhynduxiella  ctmeata 

R.    IndianeiwJB 

R.    nef^lecta 

R.    pisum 

Eichwaldia  reticulata 

Pentamenis  bisulcatus 

P.    fomicatos 

P.    oblongus 

P.    pergibbosus 

P.    ventrioosus  

P.    iind.  sp 

P.    new  gp 

Gy|)idula  oocidentalis 

G.    molticoetata 

Stricklandinia  Galtcnsis? 

8.    multnirata 

S.    undet.  sp 

S.    new  sp 

LeptocGBlia  planoconvexa .... 

L.    plicatula . . 

Porambonites  panctoetriata^= 
Qrthis  punctostriata 


Author 

of 
Species. 


0) 


e3 
1^ 


Linnsus. 


Dabnan 

flaU 

HaU 

H.&W 

Hall 

McCheaney. . . 
HaU......... 

Murchison  . . . 

H.&W 

Hall 


-3 
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* 
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09 

I 
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HaU... 
HaU..., 
Billings 
n.  Bp. . . , 


LAHELLIBRANCHIATA. 


Pterineabrisa 

P.    emacerata 

P.    undata 

Am1x)nychia  acutarosira  ..... 

A.    apnea , 

l^sBocaidia  oordiformis 

Modiolopeis  Dictaeus 

M.    NUe8i=Edmondia  Nilesi 

M.    recta 

E.    Bubundata 

Leptodomus  Leidyi= 

AmphiooeUa  Leidyi 

Leptodomus  undulatus 

ocDLBodus?  und.  sp 

CVpricardinia  arata 

Megalomns  Canadensis 

Rensselseria,  n.  sp 


HaU. 
HaU. 


Hall. 


McChesney. 

HaU 

HaU 

Hall 

HaU 

HaU 

HaU 

W.  &M.... 

HaU 

HaU 


P^ 


* 
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GASTEROPODA. 

Platyceras  Nia^r^rense 

Platyostoma  Niagareuse 

Eaomphalus  macroUratus 

£.    (StraparoUus)  mopsus  . . . 

£.    Racinenns 

StnqparoUus  Hippolyte 

S.    solarioides 

S.    solarioides? 

StraparoUina,  und.  sp 


HaU. 
n.  sp. 


HaU. 
HaU. 


HaU. 
HaU. 
n.  sp. 
Hall. 


n.  sp... 
Billings 
HaU. . . . 
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Fo88iu3  OF  THE  NiAOARA  Group  —  Continued, 


Genbra  and  Species. 


GASTEROPODA  —  (OOII.) 


Xenophora,  n.  sp 

X.?    trigonoetoma 

Trochonema  Fatua 

Holopea  elevata 

H.    Guelphenais 

H.    hannonia 

QrclonemaV  elevatum 

C.    ma^roiyentrum 

0.    pauper 

Pleuroiomaria  axion 

P.    Fatua 

P.    Halei 

P.    Hoyi 

P.    Idia . 

P.    n.  sp 

P.    ocddens 

Murchisonia  Boydii 

M.    Conradi   

M.    sigantea 

M.    Hyrdna 

M.    Laphami 

M.    Logani 

M.    longuipira 

M.    macrospira 

M.    Mylitta 

M.    tunitiformis 

Loxonema  Leda 

L.    magnum 

Bucania  angusta 

B.    trigonoetoma   

Metoptoma,  sp.  und 

Trochooeras  G^bhardi 

Subulites  Tentriooeus 


CEPHALOPODA. 


Orthoceros  abnorme 

0.    aHenum 

0.    annulatum 

0.    Carltonense 

U.    columnare 

0.    crebescens 

0.    Hoyi 

0.    Laphami 

0.    medulare 

0.    Niagarense 

Ormocenw,  sp.  res.    0.  verte- 

brule 

fluronia  annulata 

Disoosorus  oonoideus 

Gomphooeros  scrininm 

G.    septoria? 

0 .    und.  sp 


Author 

of 
Species. 


Meek . . . 

HaU.... 

HaU.... 

Billings 

Billings 

Hall.... 

n.  sp — 

H^.... 

HaU.... 

HaU.... 

HaU.... 

HaU.... 

HaU.... 


-3 


HaU.... 
HaU.... 
HaU.... 

n.  sp 

Bilhngs 
Hall.... 
HaU.... 
HaU.... 
HaU,... 
Bilhngs 
HaU.... 
HaU.... 
n.  81 


HalT;!!! 
H.  &  W. 


HaU. 


HaU 

HaU 

Soworby. . . 

n.  sp 

Hall 

Hall 

McChosncy. 

HaU 

Hall 

HaU 


HaU. 
HjUI. 
HaU. 
HaU. 
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F088IUB  OP  THE  Niagara  Group  —  continued. 


Genera  akd  Species. 


CEPHALOPODA  —  (COn.) 

Cyrtoceras  aicticameratum . . . 

C.    brevicome 

C.    Dardanum 

C.    Fosteri 

C.    laterals 

C.    lucillum 

C-    rectum 

C.  ?  rigidum 

C.    (Onooceras)  Orcas. 

C.    pusillum 

PhiaffmooeraB  labiatum 

P.    Nestor  

P.    n.  sp 

Gyroceras  Hercules 

Trochoceras  oostatom 

T.    Des  PlainenBe 

Lituites  Ortoni 

Nautilus  occidentalis 

N.    n.  sp 


Author 

of 
Species. 


0) 


CRUSTACEA. 


Lepeiditia  fonticola 

Illflsnus  armatus 

I.    Barriensis? 

I.    cuniculus 

I.    Daytonensis 

I.    imperator 

I.    inaignJH 

I.    loxus 

I.    pteiooephalus 

I.    n.  sp 

I.    und.  sp 

Calymenc  r^iagaiensis . . . . 

C.    Clintoni 

Phaoops,  n.  sp 

Dalmania  vig^ilaiis.  • 

Ceraorus  Niagarensis 

G.    n.  sp 

Encrinurus  Nereus 

E.    omatus 

E.    n.  sp 

LiChas  brericeps 

L.     phlyctonodes 

BionteuM  Acamas 

B.    Laphami 

Sphaiexoehus  Romingeti . 


HaU 

HaU. 

Hall. 

Hall. 

Hall. 

Hall. 

n.  sp 

Hall. 

Hall. 

HaU. 

n.  s 

Hai: 
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ff. 


W.  &M..  . 

HaU 

McChesney, 

Meek 

HaU 
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HaU 

Hall....... 

Murchison- 

HaU 

H.&  W  .. 

HaU 

HaU 

Hall 

n.  sp 
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HaU. 
HaU. 


HaU. 
HaU. 


HaU 
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LOWER  HELDERBERG  LIMESTONE. 

Four  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  —  Sec.  7,  town  of 
Wauwatosa  —  in  the  banks  of  Mud  Creek,  are  two  low  exposures  of  a 
shaly  limestone,  that  differs  in  lithological  character  from  both  the 
Niagara  limestone,  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  Hamilton  cement 
stone,  by  which  it  is  overlaid.  The  rock  is  a  hard,  brittle,  light  gray, 
magnesian  limestone,  distinguished  by  numerous  minute,  angular 
cavities,  that  give  to  it  a  very  peculiar,  porous  structure.  It  is  thin- 
bedded  and  laminated,  by  virtue  of  which  it  splits  very  readily  into 
flags  and  thin  plates,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  brittle,  and  too 
much  subject  to  further  splitting,  to  be  serviceable  as  paving,  but 
which  are  considered  valuable  for  Macadamizing.  A  transverse  frac- 
ture of  some  of  the  layers  exhibits  an  alternation  of  gray  and  dark 
colored  laminae,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  formation. 

The  rock  is  a  nearly  pure  dolomite,  as  shown  by  the  following  an- 
alysis, by  Mr.  Bode: 

Carbonate  of  lime 54.569 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 43.410 

Silica 1.494 

Alumina 0.211 

Oxide  of  iron 0.316 

100.000 


The  two  quarries  are  less  than  half  a  mile  apart,  and  lie  on  a  near- 
ly east  and  west  line.  On  this  line,  a  little  less  than  two  miles  to  the 
east,  along  the  Milwaukee  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  Washing- 
ton street  bridge,  the  Hamilton  cement  stone  is  found  to  rest  upon  a 
dark  brown,  ferruginous  rock,  that,  to  casual  observation,  bears  little 
resemblance  to  that  above  described,  but  which,  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion, is  found  to  possess,  in  a  large  degree,  the  same  peculiar  porous 
and  laminated  structure,  and  to  differ  from  it  chiefly,  in  being  a  lit- 
tle less  shaly  and  much  more  ferruginous.  Its  chemical  composi- 
tion is  shown  by  an  analysis,  by  the  above  named  chemist,  to  be  as 
follows: 

Carbonate  of  lime 54.693 

Carbonate  of  magnesia < 41 .81K 

SiHca , 1575 

Alumina • 0.47^ 

Oxide  of  iroo 1.436 

100.000 
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From  this  it  appears  that  it  differs  from  the  rock  upon  Mud  creek 
very  slightly,  except  in  its  content  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  to  it 
its  dark  brown  color.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  formation  un- 
der consideration,  which,  therefore,  immediately  underlies  the  Kam- 
ilton  strata.  The  exposure  upon  the  Milwaukee  river  is  very  slight, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  there  is  strict  conformabil- 
ity  between  the  Hamilton  rock  and  that  under  consideration  or  not. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  if  any  unconformability  exists,  its  amonnt  is 
very  slight,  as  the  dip  of  the  strata  do  not  markedly  differ. 

Extent.  These  are  all  the  exposures  of  this  rock  at  present  known 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Hamilton  formation.  Unfortunately  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  region  is  thickly  covered  with  drifi,  and  ex- 
Insures  of  rock  are  exceedingly  rare.  All  the  territory  that  can  safe- 
ly be  regarded  as  occupied  by  this  shaly  limestone  will  be  found  in- 
dicated by  gray  checks  on  the  accompanying  map.  As  hereafter 
stated,  it  is  probable  irom  drift  evidences  that  there  is  a  small  patch 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Hamilton  area,  but  its  precise  location  is  un- 
known. It  might  be  presumed  that  the  formation  would  occupy  a 
belt  surrounding  the  cement  rock,  a  conjecture  which  has  heretofore 
found  expression.  But  the  following  facts  forbid  such  an  hypothesis. 
At  Schwartzburg,  a  mile  north  of  the  outcrops  on  Mud  creek,  rock 
was  reached  in  the  excavation  of  a  cellar,  which  presents  all  the  litho- 
logical  characteristics  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  contains  Pen- 
tameru8  ventricosus^  a  Niagara  species. 

In  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10  and  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  9,  of  the  town 
of  Granville^  we  find  the  most  northwesterly  known  exposure  of  the 
overlying  Hamilton  formation,  in  the  brow  of  a  hill  facing  to  the 
northwest.  Only  thirty-six  paces  down  the  gentle  slope,  from  the  Ham- 
ilton beds,  a  pit  has  been  opened  which  discloses  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. The  vertical  distance  between  the  top  of  the  Niagara  exposed, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  of  Hamilton  rock  is  about  six  feet. 
The  intermediate  slope  is  largely  occupied  with  old  pits,  now  filled, 
but  in  the  material  thrown  from  them,  only  Niagara  and  Hamilton 
rock  was  seen.  In  the  gutter  of  the  adjacent  road,  both  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Niagara  are  shown,  with  a  vertical  distance  of  less  than  five 
feet  between  them,  and  in  the  abundant  chipstone  of  the  gutter,  there 
was  none  of  the  shaly  limestone  under  discussion.  But  it  is  a  rock 
peculiarly  liable  to  break  up  into  chipstone,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
drift  near  the  known  outcrops,  and  in  the  line  of  ddft  from  them. 

In  view. of  all  these  facts,  the  shaly  limestone  must  be  regarded  as 
absent  at  this  point.    The  occurrence  of  the  Niagara  limestone  along 
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the  creek,  a  half  a  mile  east,  near  the  lower  face  of  the  Hamilton 
formation  confirms  this  view. 

We  find,  however,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hamilton  area,  some  of 
the  shaly  rock  under  discussion  in  the  drift,  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  concealed  area  on  tliat  side.  This  harmonizes  with  the 
view  taken  in  this  report,  viz.:  that  this  shaly  rock  belongs  to  the 
Lower  Helderberg  formation,  which  is  found  in  Michigan,  and  ab- 
sent in  Iowa,  according  to  the  geologists  of  those  states,  and  hence, 
must  terminate  in  the  interval,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  have  here 
the  point  of  its  disappearance.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  no  '^  narrow 
circular  rim  "  of  the  shaly  limestone  surrounds  the  Hamilton. 

Fossils  are  very  rare  in  this  rock,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  have 
previously  been  reported  from  it.  A  fair  specimen  of  Meristella 
nucleolata,  an  Orthis^  resembling  a  young  0.  ohlata^  and  an  imper- 
fect specimen  of  Meristella  or  Pentaineru%  were  the  only  reward  of 
repeated  and  diligent  search. 

About  one  mile  above  the  village  of  Waubakee,  in  the  town  of 
Fredonia,  Ozaukee  county,  in  the  bed  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  the 
vicinity,  is  a  formation  that  deserves  our  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. On  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  a  quarry  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing section  is  exposed: 


Fig.  48. 


1.  light  gray,  thm  bedded,  shaly  dolomite,  resembling 
that  above  described  as  occurring  at  Mud  creek,  but 
less  porous.  The  surfaces  of  some  of  the  layers  are 
covered  with  large  numbers  of  a  Leperdiiitiy  undistin- 
guishable  from  Leperdiiia  alta 2  ft. 

2.  A  layer  of  hard  dolomite,  containing  cavities,  some  5  or 
6  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  usually  filled  witli  large 
ciystols  of  calcite.    Leperditia  occurs  occasionally  in 

this  layer 10     in. 


3.  Alternating  thin  and  thicker  beds  similar  to  No.  1  in 
lithological  character,  but  some  layers  are  marked  with 
a  dark,  rusty  coating 2ft.2    in. 


;    4.  Similar  to  No.  2 lfk.2Hin. 


*      4 


-3fe   % 


5.  Moderately  thick  bods  somewhat  shaly,  intcnnediaie  in 
character  between  the  thinner  and  thicker  beds  above . .  1  ft. 


Total 7  ft.  2Hin. 
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The  remains  of  Leperditia^  fonnd  at  this  locality,  are  very  abund- 
ant, literally  covering  the  surface  of  some  layers,  and,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  some  of  the  beds,  but 
unfortunately  the  state  of  preservation  is  poor.  A  careful  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  fossil  is  Leperditia  alta^  or  a  very  closely  related  species. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river  a  little  above  this  locality,  very  thin  beds  of 
a  softer,  dark  dolomite,  colored  by  carbonaceous  matter,  are  found. 
Some  of  the  layers  are  marked  by  numerous  black  or  dark  brown  car- 
bonaceous laminae,  which  give  to  the  rock  an  appearance  quite  pecu- 
liar. This  carbonaceous  matter  is  evidently  derived  from  the  remains 
of  plants,  many  indications  of  which  are  present,  among  them  forms 
resembling  Sphenothalltt^.  In  addition  to  these,  two  species  of 
Orthis  are  found,  one  resembling  Orthis  ohlata^  and  the  other  closely 
similar  to  Orthis  subcarinata,  but  smaller.  Pterinca  aviculoidea^  or 
a  very  closely  allied,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  species,  an  imperfect 
OrtkoceraSy  and  a  doubtful  Inocaulis,  are  also  present. 

Farther  np  the  stream,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  quarry  has  been 
opened  which  exhibits  a  more  compact,  close  textured  rock,  and  one 
intermediate  in  lithological  character  between  these  and  the  Niagara 
limestone.  Ko  fossils  were  found  in  it,  and  its  relationship  is  uncer- 
tain. Its  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  strong  undulation  of  its 
strata,  which  allies  it  rather  with  the  Niagara  than  with  the  forma- 
tion under  consideracion,  whose  beds  have  never  been  observed  other- 
wise than  as  horizontal  and  perfectly  plane. 

Th^  composition  of  the  formation  at  this  point  is  shown  in  tho 
following  table  of  analyses  by  Mr.  Bode;  No.  I  being  the  rock  asso- 
ciated with  Leperditia;  No.  II  being  that  in  which  the  cavities  filled 
with  spar  occur;  and  No.  Ill  being  the  dark  fossiliferous  rock  from 

the  river  bed: 

I.  II.  III. 

Carbonate  of  liine 53.233  56.552  52.786 

Carbonate  of  magrnesia 41.573  41.504  4:3.781 

Silica 2.905  1.287  3.094 

Alumina 1.462  0.168  0.097 

Oxideofiion 0.827  0.495  0.242 

Total 100.000       100.006        100.000 


It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  all  essentially  dolomitep,  with  a  small 
percentage  of  impurity,  and  that  in  composition  they  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  the  Mud  creek  rock. 

The  location  of  this  peculiar  deposit  adds  interest  to  the  problem 
of  its  age  and  relationship.    A  little  more  than  two  miles  to  the 
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southeast  (center  E.  J  Sec.  30,  Fredonia)  is  Smith's  quarry,  where  we 
liud  a  very  soft,  porous,  granular,  friable,  cream  colored  dolomite, 
belonging,  undoubtedly,  to  the  Niagara  formation.  At  Newburg, 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  northwest,  occurs  one  of  the  more  com- 
mon varieties  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  To  the  south,  similar  Niag- 
ara rocks  frequently  outcrop.  To  the  northward,  there  is  heavy  drift 
for  twenty  miles.  The  deposit  under  consideration  lies  at  a  lower 
elevation  than  the  rock  at  Newburg,  and  at  about  the  same  as  that  at 
Smith's  quarry.  It  is  nine  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  twenty- 
six  miles  distant  from  the  deposit  on  Mud  creek.  It  is  evident  from 
these  facts  that  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  deposit  contribute 
nothing  but  negative  indications,  and  the  question  of  its  age  and 
equivalency  must  rest  upon  its  lithological  character  and  organic  con- 
tents. While  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  is  entirely  decisive, 
yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  weight  of  their  testimony  is  in  favor  of  re- 
ferring this  formation  to  the  base  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  group. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  formation  near  Milwaukee.  The  limited 
area  of  these  deposits,  and  their  intimate  association  with  the  Niagara 
limestone,  taken  in  connection  with  the  unusual  changeableness  of 
the  latter  formation,  both  as  respects  its  lithological  character,  and 
organic  contents,  merits  consideration  however  in  this  connection. 
On  the  accompanying  maps,  the  two  areas  will  be  found  represented 
by  checks  of  the  color  of  the  Niagara  formation,  at  once  indicating 
their  relationship  to  that  formation,  and  their  distinction  from  it. 

Economic  Considerations.  The  rock  near  Waubakee  has  been 
burned  for  lime  with  fair  success.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose,  since,  in  the  vicinity,  dolomites  of  the 
Niagara  formation  of  superior  quality  abound.  Certain  layers  fur- 
nish excellent  building  material,  and  the  thinner  beds  serve  a  tem- 
l)orary  purpose  as  flagging,  but  their  tendency  to  split  is  detrimental 
to  their  durability.  The  same  remarks  are  true  of  the  formation  near 
Milwaukee.  Both  are  very  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  Macad- 
amizing, owing  to  their  hardness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  reduced  to  the  proper  form. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DEVONIAN. 


HAMILTON  CEMENT  ROCK. 

The  uppermost  and  newest  of  the  indurated  formations  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  only  representative  of  the  Devonian  age,  is  the  Hamilton 
cement  rock,  near  Milwaukee.  It  occupies  a  limited  area,  lying  adja- 
cent to  the  lake,  immediately  north  of  the  city,  and  rests  in  part  upon 
the  shaly  limestone  above  described,  and  apparently  upon  the  Niagara 
limestone  in  other  portions.  In  general  lithological  characteristics, 
it  consists  of  a  bluish-gray  or  ash-colored,  impure  dolomite,  which 
weathers,  upon  exposure,  to  a  yellowish  or  buff  color,  owing  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  which  constitutes  one  of  its  ingredients.  The 
impurities  consist  chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina.  The  rock  is  char- 
acterized in  certain  portions  by  the  occasional  presence  of  cavities,  in 
which  occur  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  and  calcite,  and,  very  rarely,  zinc 
blende.  Crystals  of  the  two  former  minerals  are  disseminated  more 
or  less  through  certain  portions  of  the  rock.  In  texture,  it  is  some- 
what varying,  being  quite  homogeneous  in  some  layers,  and  quite  ir- 
regular and  lumpy  in  others,  while  the  chemical  composition  changes 
much  less  markedly,  though  sufficiently  to  affect  the  hydraulic  prop- 
erties of  the  rock.  In  degree  of  induration,  it  ranges  from  rather  soft 
to  moderately  hard.  The  beds  are  usually  thick,  with  the  exception 
of  some  portions,  which  are  somewhat  shaly.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  bedding  and  stratification  is  well  shown  in  the' accompanying 
chromo-lithograph. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  typical  portion  is  very  fully  indi- 
cated by  the  accompanying  table  of  analyses  of  cement  rocks,  in  which 
will  be  found  eight  analyses  of  the  rock  from  the  Milwaukee  river, 
the  selections  and  determinations  being  by  different  parties. 
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ANALYSES  OP  CEMENT  ROCKS. 


Kind  of  Rock. 


Milwaukee,  No.  1 

Milwaukee,  No.  2 

Milwaukee,  Layers  2-6 

Milwaukee,  Layers  7-11 

Milwaukee,  Layers  2-11  .... 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wash.  St.  bridge 
Milwaukee,  Wash.  St.  bridge 

Milwaukee,  average 

Rosendale,  New  York 

Utica,  Illinois 

Utica,  Illinois 

Akron,  New  York 

Akron,  New  York 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Points  aux  Roche,  L.Champ'n 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

English 

Bologne,  France 

Vassv,  France 

Theil,  France 


Authority 

for 
ai^ysis. 


Bode 

Bode 

Bode 

Bode 

Doremus . . . 
Docie  ...... 

Bode 

>••••••••••« 

Gilmore 

Gilmore.. . . 

Reid 

Gilmore  . . . 

Reid 

Reid 

Reid 

Gilmore 

Berthier  . . . 
Drapies 


48.29  29 


O) 


I 


45.54 


32 


Reid 


47.55 
47.09 
45.44 
45.57 
41.34 
40.05 
45.11 
46.00 
50.42 
58.84 
.35.60 
:r).60 
40.54 
5.3. 3fJ 
41.80 
65.70 
61.60 
63.80 
60.00 


:^ 

24 

31 

27 

U 

'Vy 

^0 

17 

18 

15 

19 

19 

17 

22 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 


.46 
.19 
.91 
.95 
.27 
.67 
.88 
.82 
.89 
.76 
.67 
.38 
.26 
.26 
.98 
.60 
.10 
.50 
.00 
.50 
.32 


_. 


I 

s 

s 


I 


78. 
77, 
78 
72 
76 
73 
76, 
75, 
76, 
6:3, 
69. 
64. 
54. 
.54. 
58, 
75. 
45. 
66. 
61. 
65. 
61. 


00 
48 
46 
04 
71 
24 
22 
87 
00 
76 
09 
22 
86 
86 
52 
90 
90 
20 
60 
SO 
32 


I 

C/3 


17.56 
17.56 
13.74 
18.77 
15.65 
15.60 
16.99 
17.00 
16.61 
27.70 
21.60 
|«5.20 
:33.80 
:^3.80 
19.66 
20.07 
21.74 
18.00 
15.00 
14.00 
18.20 


1.41 
1.40 
3.95 
5.14 
4.60 
.12 
5.00 
5.00 
4.09 
2.34 
5.27 
6.16 
3.96 
3.96 
3.14 
1.70 
16.74 
6.60 
4.80 
5.70 
1.20 


3 


I 


•B 
O 


^.5 


^ 


eft 

O 


3.a3'22.00 

2.24,21.20 

3.H5  21.54 

4.05  27.96 

3.04i2:i.29 

.38''27.98 

1.79  2:3.78 

1.80,23.80 

3.25  24.00 

6.20136.24 

4.04.30.91 

4.401:^.76 

7.38145.14 

7.:38i45.14 

5.36  40.26 

1.70 '2^3.44 

15.30'56.78 

8.80|:«.4O 

15.60:V>.40 

15.00i:U.70 

ll.28i30.68 


Organic  Remains.  The  Hamilton  period  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  life  of  the  Wisconsin  formations.  While  multitudes 
of  Protozoans,  Radiates,  Mollusks  and  Articulates  lived  in  the  Sil- 
urian seas,  and  left  their  remains  embedded  and  embalmed  in  the 
accumulating  sediments,  whether  of  sandstone,  shale  or  limestone,  no 
fragment  or  trace  of  ^  Vertebrate  has  been  found.  The  Hamilton 
period  witnessed  the  introduction  of  this  highest  type  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  the  Wisconsin  series.  In  other  portions  of  America, 
the  remains  of  Vertebrates  appear  somewhat  earlier,  m  strata  wanting 
in  our  state,  and,  in  the  deposits  of  Europe,  still  earlier.  The  ver- 
tebrate remains  of  this  formation  are  confined  to  the  relics  of  fishes, 
and,  unfortunately,  these  are  fragmentary  and  imperfect  They  have 
been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  a  most 
eminent  authority  in  this  department  of  paleontology,  who  finds  them 
to  be  new  and  unknown  species.  They  consist  of  fragments  of  the 
teeth  of  Chimseroids  and  a  plate  of  a  Placoderm.  Only  one  specimen 
is  suflliciently  well  preserved  to  justify  description,  and  being  thns 
exceptional  in  character,  may  merit  the  partiality  of  delineation  here. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  Prot  Newberry: 


i 
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Shyiichodtis  exca/vattid.    Newberry. 

Tootli  email,  when  entire,  perhaps  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  deep;  crown  alone  preserved.  Of  this,  the 
external  surface  is  marked  vertically  with  vermicular  furrows;  supe- 
rior margin  sinuous,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  prominent  point;  the 
superior  surface  irregularly  excavated  and  roughened,  showing  two 
prominent  points,  or  tubercles,  one  on  the  middle  of  the  exterior 
margin,  the  other  on  the  inner  margin,  and  near  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity. The  inner  surface  of  the  tooth  shows  a  prominent  ridge, 
running  up  to  the  anterior  point.  This  tooth  is  evidently  fitted  for 
trituration  rather  than  cutting,  and  resembles,  in  its  general  form,  li. 
frangens  of  the  Corniferous  limestone.  It  is,  however,  much  smaller 
and  thinner,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  upper  surface  are  differently 
situated  from  what  they  are  in  the  tooth  of  that  species. 

Locality  and  Forrrvation.  Hamilton  Group.  Brown  Deer,  Mil- 
waukee county,  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  the  fisli  remains,  there  are  the  following  inverte- 
brates: Of  Bryozoans,  a  JFenestella  and  a  tuberculated  Trematojpora 
occurring  in  massive  and  frondose  forms;  of  Corals,  the  c^ast  of  the 
cup  of  a  Cyathophyllum\  of  Brachiopoda,  a  new  species  of  Lingular 
and  also  one  of  Diacina^  Orthis  impressa^  and  an  undetermined 
Orthis,  Strophodonta  demissaj  S.perplana.  Chonetes  coronata  and  a 
species  closely  resembling  C.  deflecta^  a  Productella^  allied  to  P. 
apinulicostay  Spirifera  mucronata,  S.  medialia^  S.  granulifera,  S. 
/amacula,  S.  pinnata^  a  species  allied  to  S.  fomaGula^  but  larger 
and  one  near  S.  angtista,  Spiriferi?ia  zigzagy  Cyrtina  Hamiltonensis^ 
Trematospira  hirautay  Atrypa  reticularis,  A.  occidentalism  Zeior- 
hynchusj  resembling  Z.  Kellogg i\  of  Lamellibranchs,  a  PteroniteSy 
PalcBoneilo  constrtcta.  P.  emarginata,  a  species  allied  to  P.  plana^ 
Modioin&rpha  concentrica,  and  an  undetermined  species;  of  Ptor- 
opods,  an  £cculiomphaluSy  closely  resembling  Euomphalvs  laxus^  of 
Cephalopods,  two  new  species  of  Gomphocera^y  and  an  Orthoceras; 
and  of  Crustaceans,  Phacops  rana. 

These  show  a  preponderance  of  Hamilton  forms,  some  of  which  are 
highly  characteristic  species,  and  occur  in  great  abundance.  With 
these  are  mingled  a  number  of  Corniferous  species,  representing  a 
lower  horizon,  and  a  few  Chemung  forms  belonging  to  a  higher 
series. 

Age,  The  foregoing  fossils  are  entirely  decisive  as  to  the  age  of 
the  formation,  and  place  it  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Hamilton 
l>eriod.  This  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  its  stratigraphical  relations 
and  with  the  general  geological  structure  of  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
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nent,  since,  eastward  from  Wiscjonsin,  there  intervenes  between  the 
Hamilton  strata  and  the  Niagara  series,  the  lower  Devonian  and  the 
uppermost  Silurian  formations;  while  to  the  westward,  in  northern 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  Hamilton  beds  rest  directly  upon  the  Nia^ra 
group.  The  intermediate  formations  thin  out  and  disappear,  and,  as 
already  indicated,  the  vanishing  edge  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  strata 
barely  reaches  the  eastern  margin  of  our  state.  The  mingling  of  Cor- 
niferous  species  from  below  with  Chemung  forms  from  above  is  not 
age  of  the  only  an  interesting  fact  in  itself,  but  is  one  whose  bearing 
upon  the  deposit  is  most  signiJQcant  and  decisive,  and  establishes  the 
correctness  of  its  reference  to  the  Hamilton  period. 

Local  Descriptions,  The  most  extensive  and  important  outcrop 
of  this  formation  is  found  along  the  Milwaukee  river,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  Street  Bridge*  extending  above  and  below,  in  Sees. 
4  and  5,  T.  7,  R  22  E.  The  rock  nowhere  rises  to  any  considerable 
height  above  the  river-bed,  so  that  no  extensive  vertical  section  can 
be  seen,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  of  the  exposure,  as  traced 
along  the  river,  prevent  any  trustworthy  correlation  of  the  strata. 
The  lithological  characters  of  the  rock  at  this  point  are  essentially 
those  before  given  as  general  characteristics,  and  this  locality  may  be 
regarded  as  the  typical  one  of  the  formation.  A  portion  of  the  layers 
found  west  of  the  bridge  are  more  shaly  than  the  average  rock  of  the 
formation,  and  tend  to  disintegrate  somewhat  more  readily  on  expos- 
ure. A  stratum  found  below  the  bridge  possesses  a  more  granular 
character  than  the  rest  of  the  formation,  but  the  chemical  analyses 
that  have  been  made  of  the  several  portions,  indicate  that  these  varia- 
tions are  largely  of  a  physical  nature,  and  that  the  chemical  composi- 
tion is  less  varying.  In  the  drift  lying  npon  this  rock,  an  abundance 
of  black  shale  is  present  in  thin,  fragile,  more  or  less  rounded  chips, 
indicating  the  near  presence  of  the  formation  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  which  may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  overlying  black  slate, 
so  abundant  in  other  regions.  No  exposures  of  this  rock  have,  how- 
ever, been  discovered  in  Wisconsin,  but  as  this  region  is  extensively 
covered  with  drift,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  exist. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  the  foregoing  list  have  been  found  at  this 
locality,  notwithstanding  the  limited  extent  of  the  ex}X)sure,  and  indi- 
cate a  rich  and  abundant  fauna.  The  working  of  the  beds,  which  has 
been  commenced  since  this  collection  was  made,  and  the  importance 
and  interest  which  now  attaches  to  the  formation  will,  doubtless, 
very  much  increase  the  number  of  species  now  given,  and  develop 
specimens  which  will  more  fully  elucidate  the  structure  of  some  that 
are  now  imperfectly  represented. 
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In  section  11,  town  of  Granville,  a  railroad  cut  just  south  of  the 
flag  station,  known  as  Brown  Deer^  exhibits  a  few  feet  of  this  forma- 
tion. The  original  lithological  characters  are  essentially  those  already 
described,  but  the  rock  of  this  locality  has  been  more  exteneively 
weathered  than  that  near  Washington  Street  bridge,  and  presents  a 
bnflF  color,  except  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  heavier  layers,  and  is 
also  somewhat  decomposed  in  certain  portions.  This  is  the  typical 
locality  of  the  Chimseroid  fish,  Rhynchodua  excavatus^  previously 
described,  and  with  it  are  associated  the  leading  forms  of  the  general 
list  above  given,  prominent  among  which  are  Orthis  impressa^ 
Siropkodonta  demisaa^  S.  perplana^  Sperifera  pi^nnata,  S,  medialisy 
Speriferina  zigzag^  Atrypa  reticularis^  Paloeoneilo  constricta^ 
Modiomorpha  concenty^ica^  and  others.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  bed 
of  the  Milwaukee  river  opposite  this  point,  the  formation  exists  in 
place;  but  it  was  not  accessible  at  the  time  of  our  investigations. 

In  sections  9  and  10  of  the  same  township,  occurs  the  most 
northwesterly  exposure  of  this  formation  now  known.  It  occupies 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  underlaid  by  limestone  belonging  to  the  Niagara 
formation.  The  rock  is  here  a  rather  soft,  granular,  buff,  impure 
dolomite,  much  stained  with  iron,  doubtless  due  to  the  decomposition 
and  oxidation  of  pyrites,  originally  disseminated  through  it.  Orthis 
impressa^  Strophodonta  demissa^  Spirifera  pinnatUj  Atrypa  occi- 
dentaliSy  and  A.  reticularis^  show  the  character  of  the  fauna. 

Along  the  lake  shore,  on  Whiteflsh  Bay,  the  fprmation  rises 
slightly  above  the  water  level  in  a  very  limited  exposure.  The  strata 
at  this  point  have  a  firmer  texture,  but  more  uneven  structure,  than 
at  the  previously  named  localities.  The  lines  of  deposition  and  bed- 
ding  are  irregular.  Angular  cavities  of  moderate  size  are  not  unfre- 
quent,  some  of  which  are  filled  with  a  semi-fluid,  tar-like  bitumen. 
An  analysis  of  this  rock  by  Professor  Daniells  shows  it  to  have  the 
following  composition: 

Carbonate  of  lime 49.12 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 38.76 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.07 

Phosphate  of  lime tra«; . 

Sulphur trace. 

Silica 8.59 

Sesquioxides  of  iron  and  alumina  3.51 

100.05 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  to  have  much  less  silica  and  alumina  than 
the  beds  on  the  Milwaukee  river. 
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Tlie  following  Bpecies  were  collected  at  this  point:  Orthis  im- 
jyressa^  Strophodoni^  demissa^  S.  perplana^  Sperifem  medinlis^  S. 
pinnata^  Atrypa  reticularis^  PalcBoneilo  conatrieta^  P,  e7narginat<iy 
Modiomarpha  ooncentrica^  two  new  species  of  Gomphoceras^  Pha- 
cops  rana^  and  several  imperfect  forms  belonging  to  the  genera 
Cyathophyllum^  Lingula^  Spirifera^  PalcBoneilo,  Modiomorpha  and 
Ecculiomphalus^  and  the  plate  of  a  Placoderm  fish. 

Economic  Oorisiderattons.  The  credit  of  first  calling  attention  to 
the  hydraulic  properties  possessed  by  the  rock  of  this  formation  be- 
longs to  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  who,  some  years  since,  directed 
attention  to  it  as  probably  possessing  the  property  of  hydranlicity. 
In  an  article  prepared  for  Walling's  Atlas  of  Wisconsin,  under  date 
of  July,  1874,  he  called  attention  to  the  geological  relation  existing 
between  this  rock  and  the  water-limestone  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  a 
suggestion  as  to  its  possessing  the  same  useful  qualities.  The  first 
investigations  upon  the  part  of  the  geological  survey  were  made  by 
the  party  under  my  charge,  between  the  5th  and  12th  of  June,  1874, 
and  specimens  were  sent  to  the  chemist  of  the  survey  for  analysis  on 
the  latter  date,  but  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  that  department, 
analyses  were  not  received  until  the  following  year.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Wight  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  year  1875  are  fully 
stated  in  his  Annual  Keport.  The  credit  of  demonstrating  by  actual 
tests,  the  unusual  hydraulic  excellence  of  the  rock  of  this  formation, 
is  due  to  the  gentlemen  constituting  the  Milwaukee  Cement  Co.,  and 
to  Mr.  D.  J.  Whittemore,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P»  R. 
R.  To  these  gentlemen  I  am  under  obligations  for  the  following 
facts,  relating  to  their  interesting  and  important  investigations:^ 

The  first  series  of  experiments  of  Mr.  Whittemore  to  determine 
the  quality  of  this  rock  as  a  cement  stone,  and  the  strength  and  value 
of  the  product,  extended  continuously  over  nearly  one  year  and  a  half, 
and  -embraced  about  1,500  individual  tests,  and  perhaps  an  equal  num- 
ber has  been  made  by  him  and  other  competent  gentlemen  since. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  according  to  standard  methods, 
with  excellent  apparatus,  and  ap])ear  to  have  been  characterized  by 
impartiality  in  selection,  and  conscientious  care  in  manipulation.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  commercial  cements  with  which  comparison 
was  made  compare  very  favorably  with  those  obtained  by  other  com- 
petent experimenters  upon  the  same  products,  which  indicates  that 
the  selection  was  a  fair  one,  and  as  the  several  samples  were  subjected 
to  the  same  processes,  the  results  possess  much  more  value  than  if 

*  See  a  paper  read  before  the  Fortnightly  Club  of  Milwaukee,  Novembw:  4, 1875,  by 
Don  J.  Whittemore,  of  which  the  following  is  little  more  than  an  abstract 
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the  data,  with  which  comparison  is  made,  were  compiled  from  trials 
made  at  various  times,  and  under  varying  conditions  and  manipula- 
tion.* The  Milwaukee  cement  was  prepared  by  calcination  in  cru- 
cibles with  varying  degrees  of  torrification,  aiid,  in  the  absence  of 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  rock,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  maximum  of  good  results  was  secured.  Mr.  Wliit- 
temore  expresses  the  opinion  that,  with  proper  care,  a  better  com- 
mercial article  than  the  one  used  might  be  manufactured. 

The  commercial  cements  were  obtained  as  fresh  as  possible  from 
the  stock  in  the  market,  a  selection  being  made  from  large  quantities, 
and  only  those  used,  that,  upon  trial,  were  found  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity. To  secure  uniform  fineness,  only  that  portion  of  each  product 
was  used  that  passed  through  a  sieve  of  2^704-  meshes  to  the  square 
inch. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  mortars  of  clear  cement,  seven  days  old,  the  last  six  in  water; 
also  of  mortars  composed  of  equal  weights  of  cement  and  sand  at  90 
days,  the  last  89  in  water: 


Enn>  OF  Cement. 


Commercial  Cements — 
No.    1..... 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Milwaukee  Cement . . . . 


Tensile  Strength,  in  Pounds 
PER  Square  Inch,  of  Mortars 
Composed  op 


Clear  cement,  sev- 
en days  ola. 

Equal  weig^htB  of 
cement  ana  sand, 

ninety  days  old. 

95 

194 

77 

185 

88 

152if 

97 

270 

107« 

195 

139>i 
44 

204>^ 

86 

146 

94K 

1823i 

95 

280 

98^ 

149 

90 

157 

70K 

196% 

101 

190 

98 

202?i 

96 

290 

In  the  above  table,  the  result  for  the  Milwaukee  cement  was  ob- 

*  Those  who  may  wish  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Whittemore  with  those 
of  others  will  find  the  means  of  doing  so  in  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore*s  standard  work  on 
Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars. 
Wis.  Sur.— 26 
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tained  from  the  average  of  separate  tests  of  two  samples  taken  from 
widely  diiferent  parts  of  the  outcrop  on  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  cal- 
cined, one  four,  and  the  other  three  hours,  and  from  a  mixture  of 
these  calcined  for  two  and  a  half,  three,  three  and  a  half,  four,  and  four 
and  a  half  hours,  respectively.  The  results  indicate  a  convenient  lat- 
itude in  calcination,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  securing 
a  uniformly  reliable  commercial  product. 

To  ascertain  the  breaking  stength  of  the  cement,  rectangular  bars 
one  inch  square,  in  cross  section,  and  four  inches  long,  were  prepared, 
from  the  several  samples  tested,  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  and  al- 
lowed to  set  under  an  end  pressure  of  32  pounds;  when  they  were 
removed  and  kept  one  day  in  air  and  ninety-nine  in  water.  Tliey 
were  then  broken  by  resting  them  upon  supports  four  inches  apart 
and  applying  weight  gradually  at  the  center.  The  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

BREAKING  STRENGTH   OF   CEMENT  HORTARS. 


Whittemore. 

Yabdley. 

Kind  of  Cement. 

Cement  2 
Sand      1 

Cement  1 
Sand      2 

Cement  2 
Sand      1 

1 

Cement  1 
Sand     2 

Commfirraal  Of^mcnt.  No.    l-r.--TT»-»Tr 

64 
59 

100 

59 

107 

119?^ 
120^ 
119>i 

1B8 
124 

2SH 

44M 
47 

44^ 

56i| 

89Ji 

75M 

57}I 

55 
69 

64 
70 

32 

33 

... .qo. ■•••■• .do. • •        10  ••■••••■••* 

•  *  > • do .•■••*■• do ...         11. ..■■■•. .a. 

62 

20 

Milwaukee  Cement  calcined  2}4  hours. . 
• .  • . do ........  do  .••...••••  o  hourB  -  -  - 

■ • • • do •.•••... do .«•■«••••.  4  noun  . . 

. . .  .do do.  .mixture  (before  men- 
tioned)   

Milwaukee  cement,  aseifige.  * . . , « 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  breaking  strength 
of  the  Milwaukee  cement  is  16  per  cent,  higher  than  the  best  result 
obtained  from  the  six  commercial  samples  tested,  when  the  propor- 
tions were  two  of  cement  to  one  of  sand,  and  22  per  cent,  when  the 
proportions  were  one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand.  The  average  of  tlie 
Milwaukee  cement  exceeds  the  average  of  the  commercial  cements  by 
56  per  cent.  That  this  difference  is  not  due  to  inferiority  in  the  com- 
mercial cements  used  by  Mr.  Whittemore  appears  from  a  comparison 
with  the  results  of  tests  made  by  Edward  Yardley,  C.  E.,  reported  in 
the  transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  1S72, 
and  given  in  the  table  above.    Mr.  Yardley's  specimens  were  of  sim- 
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ilar  form,  composition  and  age,  but  were  made  plastic  like  mason's 
mortar,  while  Mr.  Whittemore's  were  all  made  stiflf.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  this,  it  still  appears  evident  that  Mr.  Whittemore  used 
a  superior  selection  of  commercial  cements. 

For  determining  the  crushing  strength,  cylinders  of  mortar  having 
a  base  area  of  one  square  inch,  and  a  height  of  one  inch,  were  formed 
from  the  several  cements,  and  kept  under  a  pressure  of  32  pounds 
until  set,  when  they  were  kept  in  a  dry  room  one  day,  and  then  im- 
mersed for  89  days  in  water,  when  they  were  crushed,  several  samples 
of  each  being  used.     The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained: 

CRUSHING   STRENGTH, 
In  pounds  per  square  inch,  of  cement  mortars j  90  days  old,  the  last  89  in  water. 


Kind  of  Cement. 


Composition  op  Mortars. 


.   a 
CO  a 


Commercial  ^ 


Milwaukee 


fNo.    1 

No.    2 

No.    3 

No.  4 :. 

No.    5 

No.    6 

No.    7 

No.    8 

No.    9 

No.  10 

,  No.  11 

r  A 

B..; 

C 


Portland. 


1 


B  and  C  Mixture 


2J75 
2,200 
2.028 
8,  :302 
2,983 
3,479 
4, 742 
2,767 
3,789 
3,247 
5,019 


3, 705 
3.887 
3,704 
5,3:30 


S 

CO 


1,930 
1,614 
1.661 
2,767 
2,  loO 
3.060 
3,475 
2. 396 
3, 156 
2,981 
3,572 


3,691 
3,321 
3,469 
4,6:30 


884 
794 
1,071 
1,536 
a39 
1,590 
1,7:37 
1,596 
1,900 
2,075 
2,i:30 
2.;340 
2,146 
2,478 
2,497 
3, 356 


S 


299 

337 

417 

802 

742 

895 

843 

1,068 

955 

1,208 

1,192 

1,596 

1,261 

1,467 

1,479 

1,769 


S 


128 

180 

2:3:3 

524 

472 

615 

625 

571 

586 

750 

681 

1,083 

1,127 

1,08:3 

1,1:35 

792 


_oco 


1.311 
1,311 
1.721 
2.893 
2,153 
3,100 
3,205 
3,235 
3,441 
4.030 
4.003 
5.019 
4,5:34 
5,028 
5.111 
5,917 


-a 


33 
as 
43 

70 

54 

77 

80 
80 

a5 
100 
100 

125 
114 
125 
128 
148 


By  an  inspection  of  the  above  table,  it  will  l)e  seen  that  in  the 
strength  of  the  clear  cement,  the  commercial  articles  Nos.  7  and  11 
surpass  the  Wisconsin  product,  but  as  the  admixture  of  sand  is  in- 
creased, the  relative  superiority  of  the  latter  becomes  very  conspicu- 
ous. It  appears  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  sand,  the  greater 
the  relative  value  of  the  Milwaukee  cement.  Since  cement  is  usually 
used  with  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  sand,  the  columns  in  the  above 
table  that  give  the  proportions  of  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  and  1  to  3,  indicate 
the  practical  value  of  the  products  examined,  and  they  therefore  are 
combined  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  table.  Tlie  lust  column  gives  in 
a  more  convenient  form  the  value  of  the  several  cements  for  the  pro- 
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portions  indicated,  the  two  best  commercial  cements  being  taken  as  a 
standard  of  comparison,  and  expressed  by  100.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  average  of  the  tests  of  the  Wisconsin  product,  exceeds  the 
highest  of  the  commercial  articles  by  23  per  cent.,  and  exceeds  the 
average  of  the  eleven,  which  represent  the  relative  strength  of  the  ce- 
ment in  the  Milwaukee  market,  by  54  per  cent.  The  remarkable  im- 
ported cement,  known  sfe  Portland,  was  included  in  these  tests,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  the  table.  As  it  is  extensively  used  in  Europe, 
and  has  been  submitted  to  a  great  many  trials,  its  character  and  value 
are  well  known  to  engineers  and  experts,  and  it  therefore  furnishes  a 
valuable  standard  of  comparison.  Within  the  proportions  named 
above,  the  Wisconsin  cement  surpasses  the  best  of  the  commercial 
cements  almost  as  much  as  it  is  surpassed  by  this  unrivalled  artificial 
European  product. 

It  remained  to  test  the  adhesive  strength  of  this  mortar,  and  for 
this  purpose  Mr.  Whittemore  joined  common  brick  crosswise  with 
mortar  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand,  and  kept  them 
under  a  pressure  of  five  pounds  per  square  inch,  until  the  mortar  had 
set,  when  the  brick  were  packed  in  damp  sand  for  seventy  days,  and 
then  were  separated  by  tensile  strain,  with  the  following  results: 

Commercial  cement  No.  1 39?^ 

"    2 V 59 

"    3 16 

"    4 27?i 

"    6 41?i 

"    7 hiH 

**    8 41^^ 

•*  "         **  10 66 

"11 63K 

Average  of  commercial  cements 4^1^ 

Average  of  three  products  of  Milwaukee  cement 75 J^ 

English  Portland 47^ 

In  many  instances,  the  result  only  shows  the  cohesive  strength  of 
the  brick,  since  after  a  strain  of  60  pounds  is  reached,  the  brick  is  of- 
ten ruptured  instead  of  the  mortar. 

Sawn  slabs  of  marble  treated  in  a  similar  manner  showed  an  adho- 
eive  strength  of  53f  pounds,  when  joined  96  days.  Tlie  rate  of  indu- 
ration was  ascertained  by  crushing  cylinders  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  cement  and  sand,  at  the  end  of  every  five  days  up  to  ninety.  The 
following  series  indicates  the  strength,  in  pounds,  per  square  inch, 
attained,  beginning  at  the  age  of  five  days  and  ending  at  ninety:  403, 
8:^7, 1,178,  1,519,  1,053,  2,418,  2,635,  2,759,  2,867,  2,976,  3,068,  3,162, 
3,255,  3,332,  3,410,  3,487,  3,571,  3,658. 
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Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  U.  S.  A.,  the  highest  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  tliis  country,  gives  as  the  average  tensile  strength  of  the  Mil- 
waukee cement,  at  the  end  of  seven  daySy  64^-  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  that  of  the  standard  brands  of  five  of  the  Kosendale  compa- 
nies at  47  pounds.  He  also  informs  me  that  the  commercial  product  of 
the  Milwaukee  stone,  used  under  his  direction  at  "Washington  city, 
for  making  concrete,  produced  excellent  work.  Similar  testimony  is 
given  by  others  who  have  used  the  cement.  The  excellence  of  the 
product  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  established. 

Four  large  kilns,  with  a  mill  and  accessory  works,  have  been  already 
constructed  and  put  in  successful  operation.  The  extent  of  the  deposit 
is  abundantly  sufBcient  for  all  anticipated  wants,  and  its  location  is 
convenient  and  accessible.  The  description  of  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant a  resource  forms  a  fitting  close  for  our  discussion  of  the  geol- 
ogy of  Easteru  Wisconsin. 


*  « 


I 

I 


■\ 


PART  III. 


GEOLOGY 


OF 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 


BT  ROLAJ^TD  D.  lEYING. 


INTKODTJCTION. 

The  following  report  covers  a  region  having  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles,  and  is  the  result  of  something  more  than  nine  months, 
in  all,  of  field  work.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  done  in  the  seasons 
of  1874  and  1875,  my  work  during  the  other  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  survey  having  been  in  the  Lake  Superior  country,  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

The  district  now  reported  on,  including  the  central  counties  of 
Wisconsin,  is  nearly  one-fourth  larger  than  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  third  geological  survey  has  been  in  progress  from  1864  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  has  issued,  besides  numerous  annual  reports,  a 
large  volume  of  nine  hundred  pages,  and  an  atlas  of  maps.  Prof. 
Geikie,  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Scotland,  has  recently 
made  the  statement,  in  a  public  lecture,  that  the  average  annual 
amount  of  ground  gone  over  by  each  geologist  of  that  survey  is  about 
one  hundred  square  miles,  this  amount  of  labor  being  performed  by 
an  average  daily  walk  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  in  a  year  of  two  hundred 
days  in  the  field.  At  the  same  rate,  an  examination  of  the  Central 
Wisconsin  district  would  require  over  one  hundred  years  of  continu- 
ous work.  These  statements  are  made  in  order  that  a  fair  judgment 
may  be  passed  upon  the  results  accomplished,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  surveys  of  other  states  and  countries,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  understood  that  no  claim  is  made  of  having  made  an  exhaustive 
survej''  of  the  district  reported  upon. 

Geological  mapping  is  accurate,  ceteris  parilma^  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  geographical  maps  used  as  a  basis  are  accurate.  One 
great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  surveys  of  Great  Britain  lies  in  the 
almost  absolute  accuracy  of  the  celebrated  Ordnance  Maps  of  that 
country,  which  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  and 
show  every  topographical  feature,  road,  and  house,  with  such  faithful- 
ness that  the  geologist  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  mark  upon  them 
outcrops  as  fast  as  found.  In  the  United  States,  the  only  maps  hav- 
ing any  genuine  claim  to  accuracy  are  those  of  the  coasts  of  the 
continent,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment triangulation  surveys,  and  even  these  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
on  too  small  a  scale  tx>  bo  of  much  use  in  geological  mapping.  Nev- 
ertholess,  in  this  regard,  we  have  in  Wisconsin  a  great  advantage  over 
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most  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union,  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  Linear  Surveys,  which  have  divided  the  whole  state  up  into 
townships  of  thirty-six  square  miles,  and  these  again  into  sections  of  one 
square  mile  each.  Plats  of  each  township  are  always  to  be  obtained, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile,  and  showing  marshes,  prai- 
ries, streams,  and  timber  land;  all  of  which  are  pretty  closely  correct 
where  crossed  by  the  section  lines,  though  elsewhere  only  roughly  ap- 
proximate. With  these  maps,  a  little*  trouble  suffices  to  locate  out- 
crops with  considerable  accuracy,  and  the  task  becomes  still  easier  in 
the  case  of  those  few  counties  of  which  there  are  atlases  showing  the 
location*  of  roads  and  houses.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  shortness  of  the  field  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  maps 
accompanying  this  report  will  compare  favorably  in  closeness  of  detail 
with  those  made  of  any  other  states  in  the  Union. 

The  present  report  is  the  only  comprehensive  one  ever  made  on  tlie 
area  included  within  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has,  indeed,  never  before  been  geologically  examined,  al- 
though a  number  of  reconnoissances  along  certain  lines  have  been 
made  in  former  years.  About  1847,  Dr.  Kandall,  one  of  the  corps  of 
the  United  States  survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  under 
Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  made  a  trip  along  Black  river  from  the  falls  to  the 
Fo.urth  Principal  Meridian.  His  observations  occu2>y  two  or  three 
pages  in  Dr.  Owen's  final  report,  ^  and  are  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
colored  sections.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  J.  G.  Norwood,  another  of  Dr. 
Owen's  corps,  made  a  canoe  trip  along  the  Wisconsin  from  its  source 
to  Sauk  City.  His  observations,  in  the  form  of  an  itinerary,  cover 
about  fifteen  pages'  of  the  same  volume,  which  includes  also  about 
twelve  pages'  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  on  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin 
below  Portage.  In  1855,  Dr.  J.  G.  Percival,  then  state  geologist, 
spent  five  months  in  making  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  entire 
state,  visiting  all  but  twelve  counties.  His  report  on  this  reconnoi^ 
sance,  printed  after  his  death  in  May,  1856,  covers  about  fifty  pages, 
in  which  each  formation  is  taken  np  in  regular  order.  Whilst  this 
report  is  tinctured  somewhat  with  the  older  ideas,  and  some  of  its 
statements  have  been  since  proved  erroneous,  and  although  Dr.  Per- 
cival did  not  have  the  advantages  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  the 
science,  and  of  the  light  now  to  be  obtained  from  the  geological  reports 
of  adjacent  states,  nevertheless  his  general  summary  of  the  geology 
of  the  state,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  an  exceedingly  faithful 
one.  The  re])ort  was  published  only  as  a  small  pamphlet,  and  has 
never  received  the  credit  it  deserved.     How  far  the  survey  under  Mr. 

*  Owen's  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minneeota,  p.  lol. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  277-2U3.      » Ibid,  pp.  510^22. 
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James  Hall,  in  1858-1861,  extended  into  the  Central  Wiscon8in  dis- 
trict, I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  since  no  reports  were  ever  pub- 
lished, except  that  on  the  lead  region  by  Prof.  Whitney.  The  large 
geological  chart  of  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States,  issued  by 
the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  gives  some  quite  accurate  details 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations  of 
Central  Wisconsin,  and  as  these  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Hall,  they 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  by  his  sur- 
vey that  was  never  published. 

Future  surveys  will,  beyond  doubt,  make  farther  and  more  detailed 
observations  than  now  submitted,  points  now  in  doubt  will  be  cleared 
np,  and  new  generalizations,  now  unthought  of,  will  be  made. 
Amongst  those  points  that  now  appear  especially  to  need  further  in- 
vestigation, may  be  mentioned  the  detailed  structure  of  the  Archsean 
terranes  of  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  formations  within  what  is  now  called  the 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  series,  the  one  resting  upon  the  eroded  surface 
of  the  other.  The  first  of  these  can  be  fully  attained  only  by  an  ex- 
haustive traversing  of  the  unsettled  regions  on  foot,  the  location  of 
every  outcrop,  and  the,  microscopic  examination  of  all  specimens. 
The  ArchflBan  ranges  of  the  Baraboo  valley,  too,  deserve  a  more  de- 
tailed study,  and  such  a  one  as  can  only  be  given  by  the  most  thorough 
traversing  on  foot. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  report,  by  geological  formations, 
seems  to  be  the  only  logical  one.  A  complete  arrangement  by  coun- 
ties involves  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  and  renders  a  report  far  less 
intelligible  to  those  outside  the  state.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been 
thought  best  to  carry  the  geological  arrangement  too  far,  and  the  local 
details  are,  therefore,  arranged  geographically,  so  that  information 
with  regard  to  any  particular  locality  may  be  the  more  readily  found. 
Moreover,  in  giving  details  with  regard  to  the  several  Silurian  forma- 
tions, these  have  been  grouped  together,  because  in  much  of  the  dis- 
trict the  areas  occupied  by  them  are  so  interwoven  that  any  attempt 
to  give  the  details  with  regard  to  each  separately  would  result  only  in 
confusion.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  to  me  at  least,  that  the 
small  space  necessarily  assigned  to  this  report  has  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  print  all  of  the  manuscript  prepared.  The  pages  thrown  out 
include  a  detailed  topographical  and  geological  description,  by  town- 
ships, of  most  of  the  Silurian  portion  of  the  district;  and  the  plan  of 
the  report  is  marred  by  the  omission.  An  Appendix  on  Artesian 
Wells  and  a  Chemical  Appendix,  in  which  are  tabulated,  with  addi- 
tions, the  analyses  cited  in  the  following  pages,  for  the  most  part  the 
work  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  are  also  crowded  out. 
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The  parenthetical  numbers  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  this  re- 
port are  those  of  specimens  representing  the  rocks  described.  These 
specimens  will  be  distributed,  according  to  law,  to  different  institu- 
tions in  the  state,  and  will  be  much  more  valuable  for  being  cited  here. 

It  remains  to  make  acknowledgments  for  aid  received  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  field  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  M.  S.,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  aided 
me  in  the  field  work  throughout  the  season  of  1874,  and  during  much 
of  that  of  1875.  Several  of  the  towns  in  Dane  county  were  mapped 
wholly  by  him,  besides  which  he  made  many  independent  observations 
in  other  parts  of  Dane  county,  and  in  southeastern  Columbia  county 
Mr.  Sweet  also  aided  greatly  in  the  chemical  work,  having  been  thus 
employed  especially  during  the  winter  of  1875-6.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions all  of  the  analyses  given  in  this  report  are  Mr.  Sweet's  work, 
and  full  credit  is  given  him  here  for  them. 

The  late  James  H.  Eaton,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
at  Beloit  College,  aided  me  in  the  field  work  during  about  two  months 
in  each  season,  his  services  being  given  for  his  expenses  only.  His 
faithful  observations,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Glacial  Drift, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  material  of  this  report.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  in  Professor  Eaton's  death  the  state  has  lost  the 
best  trained  and  most  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  and  painstaking  of  its  scientists. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1875,  Mr.  G.  C.  Synon,  B.  S.,  was  my  aid  in 
the  field  work.  Messrs.  Oliver  Matthews  and  W.  A.  Hover,  of  the 
Metallurgical  Department  of  the  State  University,  have  both  given 
aid  gratuitously  in  field  work,  and  in  making  analyses.  Analytical 
determinations  have  also  been  made  gratuitously  by  Mr.  A.  ('.  Pres- 
cott,  in  the  University  laboratory.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Paine,  A.  D.  Con- 
over,  and  P.  L.  Norman  have  aided  me  in'  preparing  the  cuts  and 
plates  for  this  report.  Mr.  "W.  H.  Canfield,  of  Baraboo,  for  many 
years  a  surveyor  in  Sauk  county,  furnished  me  with  a  map  of  that 
county,  on  which  he  had  marked,  from  personal  observation,  the  loca- 
tion of  quartzite  outcrops,  thus  greatly  lessening  my  own  labor.  I 
should  also  add  that  Mr.  Canfield's  topographical  map  of  Sauk  county 
has  been  of  great  assistance  in  outlining  the  formations.  The  citizens 
of  the  region  generally  have  aided  me  greatly. 

This  report  has  been  nearly  all  prepared,  including  illustrations, 
and  the  examination  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  specimens, 
during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1877,  for  the  most  part  whilst  engaged 
in  teaching  several  hours  a  day;  and  the  task  has  not  been  a  light  one. 

UwrncRsiTT  of  Wihconbin,  June  2, 1S77.  R.  D.  L 
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CHAPTER  I. 
SUKFACE  FEATURES  OF  CENTEAL  WISCONSIN. 

The  region  here  designated  as  Central  Wisconsin  includes*  Colum- 
bia, Marquette,  Waushara,  Adams,  Juneau,  Wood,  Marathon,  Clark 
and  Jackson  counties;  all  of  Dane  and  Sauk  counties  except  the  west- 
em  tier  of  towns  in  each;  and  also  that  portion  of  Green  Lake  county 
which  lies  north  of  the  Fox  river.  The  Atlas  plates  of  Areas  D,^E,  F, 
and  H,  apply  in  part  or  wholly  to  this  region. 

RIVER  SYSTEMS  AND  GENERAL  SURFACE  SLOPES. 

Disregarding  the  small  areas  in  Clark  and  Jackson  counties  which 
drain  into  the  Chippewa  and  Trempealeau  rivers,  the  region  may  be 
said  to  include  portions  of  four  distinct  drainage  systems:  those  of 
the  Wisconsin,  Black  and  'Rock  rivers,  which  flow  southward  and 
westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  of  the  Fox  river,  which  flows 
northward  and  eastward  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  thus  tributary  to 
the  Saint  Lawrence. 

The  directions  and  areas  of  these  river  systems  are  more  or  less 
directly  influenced  by  tlie  rock  structure  of  the  state.  Extending  into 
Wisconsin  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  forming  the 
central  nucleus  of  the  northern  half  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  great  mass  of 
ancient  crystalline  rocks,  which  is  bordered  on  all  sides  by  newer  and 
undisturbed  formations,  whose  outcropping  edges,  on  the  south,  east, 
and  west,  succeed  one  another  in  concentric  bands.  The  central  crys- 
talline mass,  probably  for  the  most  part  never  covered  by  later  forma- 
tions, includes  the  highest  land  in  the  state.  It  has  a  general  slope 
to  the  southward,  reaching  its  greatest  elevation  — 1,000  feet  above 
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Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior —  along  its  northern  edge,  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  latter  lake.  The  waters  which  fall  upon  it  are  shed  in 
four  different  directions:  to  the  north,  into  Lake  Superior;  to  the 
southeast,  into  Lake  Michigan;  to  the  south,  into  the  Wisconsin  — 
which  ultimately  reaches  the  Mississippi;  and  to  the  southwest  directly 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  northward  streams,  which  interlock  on  the 
summit  of  the  divide  with  those  flowing  southeast,  south,  and  south- 
west, and  descend  in  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  nearly  a  thousand 
feet,  are  entirely  without  the  region  at  present  under  consideration. 
Of  the  streams  flowing  south  west  ward,  only  the  Black  river  drains 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  region,  whilst  the  southeasterly  streams 
are  mostly  outside  of  its  limits.  Some  of  the  latter  pass  directly  to 
Lake  Michigan,  whilst  others  concentrate  into  the  stream  known  as 
the  Wolf,  which,  after  leaving  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks,  takes  a 
southerly  course  until  it  meets  the  northward  flowing  Fox.  The  two, 
uniting,  pass  through  Lake  Winnebago  northward  to  Green  Bay. 
The  systems  of  the  upper  Fox  and  of  the  Rock,  though  less  immedi- 
ately under  the  influence  of  the  Archaean  watershed  of  the  north  part 
of  the  state,  are  still  directly  affected  by  the  geology  of  the  regions 
they  drain,  the  waters  of  the  upper  Fox  being  shed  to  the  east  by  the 
high  sandstone  and  drift  region  of  western  Marquette  and  Waushara 
counties,  and  to  the  north  by  the  high  limestone  belt  which  runs 
southwestwardly  through  Green  Lake  and  Columbia,  whilst  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rock  river  are  shed  southeastward  by  the  same  limestone 
belt.  Although  traced  thus  directly  to  other  influences,  the  drainage 
areas  and  general  surface  slopes  of  the  southern  half  of  the  state  are 
still  in  some  degree  ultimately  attributable  to  the  position  and  shape 
of  the  Archaean  nucleus.  Whilst  the  southern  region  retains  the  gen- 
eral slope  southward  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the  north,  it  also  shows 
the  same  eastward  and  westward  slopes  from  a  central  north  and  south 
line.  This  seems  without  doubt  to  be  due  to  the  continuance,  beneath 
the  Paleozoic  accumulations,  of  the  Archaean  mass  with  the  same  sur- 
face structure  as  on  its  exposed  portions,  t.  ^.,  a  central  north  and 
south  crest  line,  itself  sloping  southward,  from  which  there  are  east- 
ward and  westward  slants. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  the  Wisconsin 
drains  about  160  townshii)8,  including  the  eastern  part  of  Clark,  nearly 
all  of  Marathon,  a  small  part  of  eastern  Jackson,  nearly  all  of  Woo<i 
and  Portage,  all  of  Juneau,  nearly  all  of  Adams,  all  of  Sauk,  about 
half  of  Columbia,  and  a  few  towns  in  northwestern  Dane;  the  Black 
river  drains  about  41  townships,  including  about  half  of  Clark,  nearly 
all  of  Jackson,  and  a  small  area  in  the  western  part  of  Wood;  the 
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Fox  drains  about  49  townships,  including  the  easternmost  part  of  Mar- 
athon and  Portage,  almost  all  of  Waushara,  all  of  Marquette,  south- 
eastern Adams,  about  four  townships  in  northern  Columbia,  and  all 
of  Green  Lake  within  the  district;  and  the  Eock  drains  about  31 
townships,  including  eastern  and  southwestern  Columbia,  and  nearly 
all  of  Dane. 

Much  the  most  important  of  these  streams  is  the  Wisconsin,  which 
constitutes,  with  its  valley,  the  main  topographical  feature  of  the 
region.     The  total  length  of  this  river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
is  about  500  miles.     Eising  in  Lac  Vieux  Desert,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Archaean  watershed,  at  an  elevation  of  951  feet  above  Lake  Michi- 
gan, it  pursues  a  general  southerly  course  for  300  miles  over  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  and  then,  passing  on  to  the  sandstones  which  form  its 
bed  for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  continues  to  the  southward  for 
some  eighty  miles  more.     Turning  then  westward,  it  reaches  the 
Mississippi  within  40  miles  of  the  south  line  of  the  state,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  30  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.     Like  all  the  other  streams 
which  run  to  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwest  from  the  crystalline 
rocks,  it  has  its  quite  distinct  upper  or  crystalline  rock  portion,  and 
its  lower  or  sandstone  portion.     In  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, we  may  conveniently  regard  the  river  as  having  three  distinct 
sections:  the  first  including  all  that  part  from  the  source  to  the  last 
appearance  of  crystalline  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Wood  county;  the  second,  that  part  from  this  point  to  the 
Dalles,  on  the  south  line  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties;  and  the 
third,  that  portion  from  the  Dalles  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream.    Tlie 
first  of  these  divisions  is  broken  constantly  by  rapids  and  falls,  caused 
by  the  descent  south  of  the  surface  of  the  Arclisean  area,  and  by  the 
obstructions  produced  by  the  inclined  ledges  of  rock  which  cross  the 
stream.     The  second  and  third  sections  are  alike  in  being  almost  en< 
tirely  without  rapids  or  falls,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  bed  rock,  but 
are  separated  by  the  contracted  gorge  known  as  the  Dalles,  which, 
acting  in  some  sort  as  a  dam,  prevents  any  considerable  rise  in  the 
river  below,  the  water  above  not  unfrequently  rising  as  much  as  50 
feet  in  flood  seasons,  whilst  below  the  extreme  fluctuation  does  not 
exceed  10  feet.     The  total  lengths  of  the  Archaean,  upper  sandstone, 
and  lower  sandstone  sections  of  the  Wisconsin,  are,  respectively,  300, 
62  and  130  miles,  the  distance  through  the  Dalles  being  about  seven 
miles. 

For  a  description  of  the  course  of  the  river  more  in  detail,  we  may 
begin  with  its  entrance  into  the  district  in  the  northern  part  of  Mara- 
thon county.     From  here,  where  the  width  according  to  the  land 
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office  plats  is  from  300  to  500  feet,  the  river  pursues  a  general  south- 
erly course*  through  towns  29,  28,  27,  26,  25  and  24,  of  range  7  east, 
and  towns  24  and  23,  of  range  8  east,  in  the  southern  part  of  Portage 
county.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Wisconsin  flows  through  a 
densely  timbered  country,  and  has,  except  where  it  makes  rapids,  or 
passes  through  rock  gorges,  a  narrow  bottom  land,  which  varies  in 
width,  is  usually  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  water  level,  and  is  wider 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Above  this  bottom,  terraces  can  often 
be  made  out,  with  surfaces  in  some  cases  one  or  two  miles  in'width. 
Above,  again,  the  country  surface  rises  steadily  to  the  dividing  ridges 
on  each  side,  never  showing  the  bluif  edges  so  characteristic  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river.  Heavy  rapids  and  falls  are  made  at  Wau- 
sau  (Big  Bull  Falls),  Mosinee  (Little  Bull  Falls),  Stevens  Point,  and 
on  section  8,  town  23,  range  8  (Oonant's  Rapids).  All  but  the  last 
named  of  these  are  increased  in  height  by  artificial  dams.  Two  miles 
below  the  foot  of  Conant's  Kapids,  just  after  receiving  the  Plover  river 
on  the  east,  the  Wisconsin  turns  a  right  angle  to  the  west,  and  enters 
upon  the  sparsely  timbered  sand  plains  through  which  it  flows  for  a 
hundred  miles.  At  the  bend  the  river  is  quiet,  with  high  banks  of 
sand  and  a  few  low  outcrops  of  gneiss  at  the  water's  edge.  From  the 
bend  the  course  is  westward  for  about  nine  miles;  then,  after  curving 
southward  again,  the  long  series  of  rapids  soon  begins  which,  with 
intervening  stretches  of  still  water,  extend  about  15  miles  along  the 
river  to  the  last  rapid  at  Point  Bass,  in  southern  Wood  county.  East 
of  the  river  line,  between  the  city  of  Grand  Eapids  and  Point  Bass, 
the  country  rises  gradually,  reaching  altitudes  of  100  feet  above  the 
river  at  points  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  On  the  west  the  surface 
is  an  almost  level  plain,  descending  gradually  as  the  river  is  receded 
from.  At  Point  Bass  the  gneissic  rocks  disappear  beneath  the  sand- 
stones which  for  some  miles  have  formed  the  upper  portions  of  the 
river  banks,  and  now  become  in  turn  the  bed  rock;  and  the  first 
division  of  the  river's  course  ends.  The  main  tributaries  which  it 
has  received  down  to  this  point  are,  on  the  left  bank  —  the  Big  Eau 
Claire,  three  miles  below  Wausau;  the  Little  Eau  Claire,  on  the  north 
side  of  Sec.  3,  T.  25,  R.  7  E.,  just  south  of  the  north  line  of  Portage 
county;  and  the  Big  Plover,  on  Sec.  9,  T.  28,  E.  5  E.,  just  at  the 
foot  of  Conant's  Rapids;  on  the  right  bank  —  the  Placota,or  Big  Rib, 
about  two  miles  below  Wausau;  the  She-she-ga-ma*isk,  or  Big  Eau 
Pleine,  on  Sec.  19,  T.  20,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county;  and  the  Little 
Eau  Pleine,  on  Sec.  9,  T.  25,  R.  7,  in  Portage  county.  All  of  these 
streams  are  of  considerable  size,  and  drain  large  areas.  They  all 
make  much  southing  in  their  courses,  so  that  their  lengths  are  much 
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greater  than  the  actual  distances  from  the  sources  to  the  Wisconsin 
at  the  nearest  points,  and  all  of  them  have  a  very  considerable  descent, 
making  many  rapids  and  falls  over  the  tilted  edges  of  schistose  and 
gneissic  rocks,  even  down  to  within  short  distances  of  their  junctions 
with  the  main  river.  The  streams  on  the  west  side  head  on  the  high 
country  along  the  line  of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  about  40 
miles  west  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  at  elevations  from  200  to  300  feet 
above  their  mouths;  those  on  the  east  head  on  the  divide  between  the 
Wisconsin  and  Wolf,  about  20  miles  east,  at  elevations  not  very  much 
less.  Reaching  back,  as  these  streams  do,  into  a  country  largely  tim- 
bered with  pine,  and  having  so  large  a  descent,  they  are  of  great  value 
for  logging  and  milling  purposes. 

Tlie  second  section  of  the  Wisconsin  river  begins  at  Point  Bass, 
with  a  width  of  from  700  to  900  feet.     The  next  sixty  miles  of  its 
course,  to  the  head  of  the  Dalles,  is  a  southerly  stretch,  with  a  wide 
bow  to  the  westward,  through  sand  plains,  here  and  there  timbered 
with  dwarf  oaks,  and  interspersed  with  marshes.     These  plains  stretch 
away  to  the  east  and  west  for  twenty  miles  from  the  river  bottom, 
gradually  rising  in  both  directions.     Scattered  over  them,  at  intervals 
of  one  to  ten  miles,  are  erosion  peaks  of  sandstone  from  50  to  300  feet 
In  height,  rising  precipitously  from  the  level  ground.     Some  of  these 
are  near  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  also  in  places  bordered 
by  low  mural  exposures  of  the  same  sandstone.     The  river  itself  is 
constantly  obstructed  by  shifting  sandbars,  resulting  from  the  ancient 
disintegration  of  the  sandstone,  which  in  the  vicinity  everywhere 
forms  the  basement  rock,  but  its  course  is  not  obstructed  by  rock 
rapids.     As  it  nears  the  southern  line  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties, 
the  high  ground  that  limits  the  sand  plain  on  the  west,  curving  south- 
eastward, finally  reaches  the  edge  of  the  stream,  which,  by  its  south- 
easterly course  for  the  last  twenty  miles,  has  itself  approached  the  high 
ground  on  the  east.     The  two  ridges  thus  closing  in  upon  the  river 
have  caused  it  to  cut  for  itself  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  known  as 
the  Dalles.     In  tTie  second  section  of  its  course,  the  Wisconsin  re- 
ceives several  important  tributaries.     Of  those  on  the  east,  the  princi- 
pal ones  are  Duck  creek  and  Ten  Mile  creek  in  the  southern  part  of 
Wood  county;  and  the  Little  and  Big  Roche  k  Cris  creeks,  both  in 
Adams  county.     The  two  former  head  in  a  large  marsh  25  miles  east 
of,  and  over  100  feet  above,  the  main  stream.     The  two  latter  head 
on  the  high  dividing  ridge  on  the  west  line  of  Waushara  county,  at 
elevations  between  150  and  200  feet  above  their  mouths.      These 
streams  do  not  pass  through  a  timbered  country,  but  have  very  valu- 
able water  powers.     Of  those  on  the  west,  two  are  large  and  import- 
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ant  —  the  Yellow  and  Lemonweir  rivers.  Yellow  river  heads  in 
township  25,  in  the  adjoining  corners  of  Wood,  Jackson  and  Clark 
counties,  and  runs  a  general  southerly  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Wisconsin  for  over  70  miles,  the  two  gradually  approaching  one  an* 
other  and  joining  in  towship  17,  range  4  east.  The  Yellow  has  its 
Archaean  and  sandstone  sections,  the  former  exceedingly  rocky  and 
much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  the  latter  comparatively  sluggish 
and  without  rock  rapids.  The  upper  portions  of  the  river  extend 
into  the  pine  regions,  and  much  logging  is  done  in  times  of  high 
water.  The  water  powers  are  of  great  value.  The  Lemonweir  is  also 
a  large  stream.  Heading  in  a  timbered  region  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Jackson  county,  it  flows  southward  for  some  distance  through 
Monroe,  and  entering  Juneau  on  the  middle  of  its  west  side,  crosses 
it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  reaching  the  Wisconsin  in  section  24, 
township  15,  range  5  east,  having  descended  in  its  length  of  some  70 
miles  about  200  feet. 

The  "  Dalles  "  of  the  Wisconsin,  as  already  said,  is  a  narrow  pass- 
age cut  by  the  river  through  the  high  grounds  which,  after  bounding 
its  valley  on  both  sides  for  many  miles,  have  now  gradually  approached 
and  joined.  The  total  length  of  the  gorge  is  about  seven  and  one- 
half  miles.  At  the  upper  end,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  south 
line  of  Juneau  county,  the  river  narrows  suddenly  from  a  width  of 
over  one  third  of  a  mile  to  one  of  not  more  than  200  feet.  Through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  passage  the  width  does  not  ever  much 
exceed  this,  whilst  in  one  place  it  is  only  fifty  feet.  The  water  in  the 
gorge  is  very  deep,  although  immediately  above  it  there  are  broad 
sand  flats  with  scarcely  enough  water  at  low  stages  to  float  a  canoe. 
The  perpendicular  sandstone  walls  are  from  fifteen  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  the  country  immediately  on  top  of  them  being  about  100  feet 
above  the  river.  From  this  level,  about  midway  in  the  passage,  there 
is  a  rapid  rise  in  both  directions  to  the  summit  of  the  high  country 
on  each  side.  In  several  places  branch  gorges  deviate  from  the  main 
gorge,  returning  again  to  it;  these  are  evidently  old  river  channels 
and  are  now  closed  by  sand.  The  streams  entering  the  river  in  this 
portion  of  its  course  make  similar  caBons  on  a  smaller  scale. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Dalles  the  Wisconsin  enters  upon  the  last  sec- 
tion of  its  course,  and  also  upon  the  most  remarkable  bend  in  its 
whole  length.  From  a  nearly  southerly  course  it  now  turns  almost 
due  east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  with  one  or  two  subordinate 
turns  southward  for  about  seventeen  miles,  through  low  sand  bankS| 
as  far  as  Portage.  Here  it  bends  abruptly  south  again,  and, 
reaching  its  easternmost  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baraboo,  soon 
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swerves  around  into  the  final  southweetward  stretch  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  cause  of  this  long  detour  to  the  east  is  suflBciently  evi- 
dent. As  the  river  leaves  the  Dalles  it  finds  lying  directly  athwart 
its  course  the  two  bold  quartzite  ranges  which  extend  east  and  west 
through  Sauk  county  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and,  crossing  into 
Columbia,  finally  unite  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  county  line,  in  a 
sharp  and  bold,  eastward  projecting  point,  which  rises  400  feet  above 
the  river  bottom.  Above  Portage,  where  the  Wisconsin  forms  the 
southern  line  of  the  town  of  Lewiston,  the  ground  immediately  north 
is  lower  than  the  water  in  the  river,  the  heads  of  Neenah  creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Fox,  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  its  banks.  In 
times  of  high  water  the  Wisconsin  overflows  into  these  streams,  and 
thus  contributes  much  to  a  totally  diflferent  river  system.  At  Port- 
age the  Fox,  after  flowing  south  of  west  for  twenty  miles,  approaches 
the  Wisconsin  coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  Where  the  two 
streams  are  nearest  they  are  but  two  miles  apart,  and  are  separated  by 
a  low,  sandy  plain,  the  water  in  the  Fox  being  five  feet  below  that  of 
the  Wisconsin  at  ordinary  stages.  The  greater  part  of  this  low  ground 
is  overflowed  by  the  latter  stream  in  times  of  high  water,  and  to  this 
is  chiefly  due  the  spring  rise  in  the  Fox.  After  doubling  the  eastern 
end  of  the  quartzite  ranges,  as  already  said,  the  Wisconsin  turns 
again  to  the  west,  being  forced  to  tliis  by  impinging  on  the  north 
side  of  a  high  belt  of  limestone  country,  which,  after  trending  south- 
west across  the  eastern  part  of  Columbia  county,  veers  gradually  to  a 
westerly  direction,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  river  along  the  rest  of  its 
course.  Soon  after  striking  this  limestone  region,  the  river  valley 
assumes  an  altogether  new  character,  which  it  retains  to  the  mouth, 
having  now  a  nearly  level,  for  the  most  part  treeless  bottom,  from 
three  to  six  miles  in  width,  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  usually  more 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  bounded  on  both  sides  by  bold  and 
often  precipitous  bluff's,  100  to  350  feet  in  height,  of  sandstone  capped 
with  limestone.  Immediately  along  the  water's  edge  is  usually  a 
narrow  timbered  strip  —  rising  two  to  four  feet  above  the  river  —  which 
is  overflowed  at  high  water.  The  line  of  bluffs  along  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  is  the  northern  edge  of  the  high  limestone  belt  just 
mentioned,  which  reaches  its  greatest  elevations  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
south  of  this  edge.  In  front  of  the  main  bluflf  face,  especially  in  its 
eastern  extension,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  bold  and  high  isolated 
outliers  of  the  limestone  country.  On  the  north  bank  the  bluffs  are 
at  first  the  edges  of  similar  large  outlying  masses,  but  further  down 
they  become  more  continuous,  the  river  crossing  over  the  northwest- 
ward trending  outcrop  line  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 
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In  this  last  section  of  its  course  the  Wisconsin  is  much  obstructed 
•  by  bars  of  shifting  sand  derived  originally  from  the  erosion  of  the 
great  sandstone  formation  which  underlies  the  whole  region,  and  to 
whose  existence  the  unusual  amount  of  obstruction  of  this  kind  in 
the  river  is  due.  The  peculiar  instability  of  these  sand  bars,  and 
their  liability  to  form  and  disappear  within  a  few  hours,  renders  their 
control  very  difficult.  In  view  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  this  al- 
ready disintegrated  sand  in  the  region  drained  by  the  river  and  its 
tributiiries,  many  of  which  have  their  entire  course  through  sand  dis- 
tricts, the  construction  of  a  continuous  canal  along  the  Wisconsin 
river  from  Portage  to  its  mouth,  would  appear  to  be  the  only  way 
to  utilize  the  natural  highway  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi 
which  is  offered  by  this  and  the  Fox  rivers.  In  the  last  section  of  its 
course  the  Wisconsin  receives  within  the  limits  of  our  district  only 
one  stream  of  importance,  the  Baraboo,  which  enters  the  river 
near  the  easternmost  point  of  its  great  bend.  Heading  in  the  adja- 
cent corners  of  Monroe,  Vernon  and  Juneau  counties, at  an  elevation 
of  about  400  feet  above  its  mouth,  the  Baraboo  runs  sou tlieast ward 
into  Sauk  county,  where  it  breaks  into  the  valley  between  the  two 
east  and  west  quartzite  range?  already  alluded  to,  through  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  northern  range.  Turning  then  eastward  it  runs  along 
the  middle  of  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges  for  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  then,  breaking  again  northward  through  the  north  range, 
follows  its  northern  side  east  to  the  Wisconsin.  The  Baraboo  is  a 
stream  of  very  considerable  size,  and  yields  a  number  of  excellent 
water  powers  in  the  valley  between  the  quartzite  ranges,  having  a 
fall  on  this  portion  of  its  course  of  seventy  feet.  The  tributaries  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  this  section  of  its  course,  are  of 
little  importance,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  limestone  divide.  The 
most  noteworthy  is  Duck  creek,  which  with  its  branches  drains  a 
considerable  area  in  the  towns  of  Pacific,  Springvale  and  Courtland, 
in  Columbia  county,  cutting  a  long  way  back  into  the  divide. 
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The  following  tabulation  gives  the  altitude  of  the  water  surface  of 
the  Wisconsin  at  prominent  points  from  the  source  to  the  mouth: 


Locality. 

Altitudes  op 
Water  Sukface 

9 

Date. 

Above 
Sea. 

Above 
Lake 
Mich. 

Authority. 

Lac  Vieux  Desert 

Wausau,  above  Dam  .... 

Knowlton jj^^:: 

Stevens  Point 

1532 
1204 
1119 
1104 
1065 

1049 

1001? 

814 
792 
763 
746 
715 
696 
615 

951 
62:3 

538  t 

52:)  ] 

484 

468 

420? 

233 
211 
182 
165 
1:34 
115 
34 

Report  of  I.  A.Lapham. 
Railroad  Survey. 

Raihpoad  Survey. 

Railroad  Survey. 

Conant's  Rapids   (Sec.  8, 
T.  23,  R  8) 

Railroad  Survey. 

Grand    Rapids    Railroad 
Bridcre 

RaOroad  Survey. 

Kilboum    City    Railroad 

Bridge 

Portacre 

Auir.  27,1867 

Railroad  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey, 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 

Sept.    9.  1867 

Sept.  17.  1867 

Sauk  Citv 

Sept.  27.  1867 
Oct.    12,  1867 
Nov.     6,  1867 

Spring  Green  Bridge  .... 

Muscoda 

Mouth  of  River 

The  average  velocity  of  the  river  below  Portage  is  remarkably  uni- 
form and  is  just  about  two  miles  per  hour.^  The  daily  discharge  of 
of  the  river  at  Portage  in  times  of  extreme  low  water  is  about 
259,000,000  cubic  feet.*  The  average  fall  of  the  water  surface 
of  the  river  below  Portage  is  1^  feet  per  mile.  General  Warrren, 
from  whose  report  ^  this  statement  is  taken,  very  truly  says  that  this 
rapid  fall,  were  it  not  for  the  great  amount  of  sand  in  the  river-bed, 
would  make  the  stream  a  series  of  pools  and  rock  rapids;  so  that, 
whilst  making  a  great  obstruction,  the  sand  really  gives  the  river 
what  navigability  it  possesses. 

In  subsequent  pages  are  given  a  number  of  geological  sections 
across  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  below  Portage.  The  profiles  of 
these  sections  are  reduced  from  the  profiles  given  in  the  atlas  of  Gen. 
Warren's  report,  and  the  geology  has  been  added  from  my  own  ob- 
servations. 

Black  rlrer  rises  in  townships  31  and  32,  on  the  high  drift-covered 
divide  near  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  at  elevations  of  over  800 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  runs  first  west  into  range  2,  and  then  takes 

» M^'.  C.  R.  Sutter,  in  Chief  of  Engineer's  Report,  1867,  p.  B53.       •  The  same. 
'  **  Report  on  the  Transportation  Route  along  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  River/'  by  Gen. 
G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Washington,  1876. 
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a  southerly  course  through  Clark  county  as  far  as  township  24,  where  it 
begins  a  southwesterly  stretch  towards  the  Mississippi,  which  it  reaches 
in  town  17,  range  8,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Trempealeau  and 
La  Crosse  counties.  Its  total  length  is  about  150  miles,  and  total  fall 
about  750  feet.  Like  the  Wisconsin,  it  has  its  upper  or  Archaean  por- 
tion, broken  constantly  by  chutes  and  rapids  over  gneiss  and  granite, 
and  its  lower  or  sandstone  section  without  falls.  The  Archaean  sec- 
tion of  the  river  extends  to  the  town  of  Black  River  Falls,  in  town- 
ship 21,  Jackson  c<:)unty,  where  the  gneissoid  granite  and  gneiss 
cause  a  long  rapid  and  disappear  linally  beneath  the  sandstones, 
which,  however,  extend  for  many  miles  northward  of  this  point  on  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  stream,  covering  the  crystalline  rocks  every- 
where except  in  the  river  bed.  Towards  its  mouth  the  valley  of 
Black  river  is  bounded  by  limestone-capped  bluffs  like  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  Like  the  Wisconsin,  again,  it 
has  its  upper  waters  in  a  pine  covered  region,  is  much  used  for  log- 
ging, and  affords  numberless  water  powers  by  its  rapid  descent  and 
frequent  rock  interruptions.  Most  of  the  branches  of  the  upper  Black 
run  over  crystalline  rocks  like  the  main  stream,  and  have  numerous 
rapids  and  falls.  Some  of  them,  however,  as  for  instance  the  East 
Fork,  reverse  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  streams  of  the  region, 
and  have  their  upper  portions  in  sandstone  on  the  high  divide  near  the 
Meridian  in  northeastern  Jackson  and  eastern  Clark  county,  whilst 
farther  down  they  cut  into  the  crystalline  rocks,  making  the  usual 
rapids  and  falls. 

The  main  Bock  river  only  touches  the  southeastern  corner  of  our 
district  in  the  expansion  known  as  Lake  Koshkonong,  but  its  branches 
drain  nearly  all  of  Dane  and  most  of  eastern.  Columbia.  These 
branches  are  everywhere  divided  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin by  the  high  belt  of  limestone  country  already  described  as  run- 
ning southwestward  through  eastern  Columbia,  and  then  westward 
through  northern  Dane.  In  Dane  county  are  three  branches  of 
Kock  river,  draining  three  distinct  north  and  south  basins.  Central 
Dane  is  traversed  by  the  Catfish,  whose  upper  waters  expand  into 
several  large  lakes  that  lie  in  a  series  of  N.  E.  —  S.  W.  valleys  appar- 
ently of  glacial  origin.  Between  two  of  these  lies  Madison,  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  state.  In  the  western  towns  of  Dane  are  the  heads  of 
Sugar  river,  whilst  on  the  eastern  side  the  drainage  is  into  Kosh- 
konong creek,  except  on  the  extreme  northeast,  where  it  is  eastward 
to  the  Crawfish,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  eastern  part  of  Columbia 
county. 

The  Fox  river,  the  fourth  of  the  main  rivers  of  the  district,  heads 
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in  the  northeastern  part  of  Columbia  county  and  the  adjoining  por- 
tions of  Green  Lake,  on  the  west  edge  of  the  high  limestone  belt 
previously  alluded  to.  Flowing  at  first  southwest  and  then  due  west 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Duck  creek  branch  of  the  Wisconsin,  it  ap- 
proaches the  latter  stream  at  Portage.  When  within  two  miles 
of  the  Wisconsin,  separated  from  it  and  from  Duck  creek  by  only  a 
low,  sandy  plain,  it  turns  abruptly  northward,  and,  with  a  sluggish 
cnrrent,  continues  on  this  course  for  twelve  miles  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Buffalo  in  the  southern  part  of  Marquette  county.  For  some  dis- 
tance below  Portage  the  river  has  been  shortened  by  cut-offs  and 
slackened  by  a  system  of  dams  and  locks.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  in  the  spring  this  portion  of  the  Fox  receives  a  large  amount  of 
water  from  the  Wisconsin,  much  of  which  reaches  it  through  a 
branch  known  as  the  Big  Slough  or  Neenah  creek,  which,  heading 
within  a  mile  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  the  town  of  Lewiston,  reaches  the 
Fox  just  south  of  the  north  line  of  Columbia  county,  in  the  town  of 
Fort  Winnebago.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Buffalo  the  Fox  begins  a  wide 
curve  which  brings  its  direction  finally  around  to  due  east.  Lake 
Buffalo  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  river,  grown  up  with  grass  and 
wild  rice,  except  where  the  channel  crosses  it,  and  is  thirteen  and  one- 
half  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  runs  through  a  sand  plain, 
which  is  not  many  feet  above  its  level.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  near 
the  village  of  Montello,  a  dam  has  been  built  which  raises  the  lake-level 
several  feet.  From  the  foot  of  Lake  Buffalo  the  river  for  seven  miles 
has  an  irregular,  easterly  course,  with  a  somewhat  rapid  current,  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Puckawa,  which  is  eight  and  one-fourth  miles  in 
length  and  from  one  to  two  wide,  and  is  in  part  grown  up  with  reeds 
and  wild  rice.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  there  are  wide  marshes 
through  which  the  river  leaves  on  the  north  side,  and,  after  making  a 
long,  narrow  bend  to  the  west,  begins  its  northeast  stretch  to  Lake 
Winnebago,  keeping  along  the  western  edge  of  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  same  limestone  ridge,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion so  many  times  to  refer,  until  after  it  leaves  the  district.  From 
Lake  Puckawa  to  Berlin  the  river  is  wider  and  deeper,  interrupted 
by  but  few  sandbars,  and  runs  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance between  high  banks.  The  main  tributaries  of  the  upper  Fox 
enter  from  the  north,  and  head  in  the  high  drift-covered  region  of 
southwestern  Waushara  and  northwestern  Marquette,  at  elevations  of 
between  200  and  300  feet  above  their  mouths.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  Montello,  Mechan  and  White  rivers,  each  one  of  which 
branches  many  times  towards  its  head.  All  of  these  are  large,  clear, 
rapid  streams,  but,  running  in  sand  and  drift  bottoms,  are  not  broken 
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by  rock  rapids.  They  are  in  many  places  utilized  for  milling  pur- 
poses. The  eastern  side  of  Waushara  county  is  drained  by  similar 
streams,  which  reach  the  Fox  through  Lake  Poygan, outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  district,  in  Fond  du  Lac  county.  The  following  figures 
with  regard  to  the  Fox  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Major  Charles 

Sutter,  already  referred  to: 

DiBTAKCE.      Fall. 
Miles.  Feet. 

Portage  to  head  of  Lake  Buffalo 12  7.12 

Head  of  Lake  Buffalo  to  foot  of  same ^ 13^  1 .  14 

Foot  of  Lake  Buffalo  to  head  of  Lake  Puckawa 7  5.22 

Head  of  Lake  Puckawa  to  foot  of  saiue  8^^  .  17 

Foot  of  Lake  Puckawa  to  Princeton 12  3.35 

Princeton  to  Berlin  bridge 20)4  8.32 

Portage  to  Berlin  bridge 73  25.32 


The  Fox  river,  at  the  foot  of  Winnebago  lock  at  Portage,  is  203.1 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 

The  remarkable  relations  of  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Fox  and 
lower  Wisconsin,  and  the  probable  former  drainage  southward  of 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers,  are  alluded  to  on  a  sub- 
sequent page. 

SURFACE  RELIEFS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sand  region  of  Juneau  and  Adams  conn- 
ties,  and  portions  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  valley,  no  considerable  part  of 
the  district  can  be  designated  as  a  plain,  the  surface  being  everywhere 
roughened  by  erosion  or  heaped  up  drift.  The  extremes  of  elevation 
are,  however,  only  about  1,100  feet  apart,  being  1,263  feet  for  the  Rib 
Hills  near  Wausau,  and  134  feet  for  the  Wisconsin  river  at  Spring 
Green,  both  altitudes  being  referred  to  Lake  Michigan.  These  are, 
moreover,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  district,  the  Rib  Hill  being  itself  an 
isolated  ridge  600  feet  above  the  general  level.  For  the  most  part 
the  region  lies  between  200  and  900  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  whilst 
the  changes  of  level  in  any  one  vicinity,  except  in  such  districts  as 
that  of  the  Sauk  quartzite  ranges,  but  rarely  reach  300  feet. 

The  general  surface  slopes  and  tlie  extents  of  the  hydrographic  ba- 
sins have  already  been  indicated.  The  watersheds  need  furtlier  re- 
mark, those  separating  the  four  great  basins  of  the  district  especially 
meriting  our  attention.  The  high  ground  which  sheds  in  different 
directions  the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Fox  besrins  in  town- 
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ship  37,  range  11  east,  at  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet,^  and  trends 
southward  through  ranges  eleven  and  ten  to  the  north  line  of  Portage 
county,  where  it  veers  into  range  nine,  which  it  follows  southward  to 
township  nineteen,  Waushara  county,  with  an  elevation  gradually 
lessening  from  600  to  500  feet.  Thus  far  the  watershed  has  been  be- 
tween the  Wisconsin  and  the  Wolf,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Fox. 
Its  upper  end,  as  far  south  as  Portage  county,  is  on  the  Archaean  rocks, 
its  height  being  augmented  by  drift,  and  its  slopes  in  both  directions 
gradual,  although  the  streams  are  constantly  broken  by  rock  rapids. 
South  of  the  north  side  of  Portage  county,  the  rock  formation  is  the 
sandstone.  Here  also  the  elevation  is  increased  by  drift  accumula- 
tions, which  occur  in  a  morainic  condition,  of  great  thickness,  and 
spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  east  and  west.  The  slopes  in 
both  directions  are  very  gradual.  South  of  township  nineteen  this 
divide,  which  is  now  between  the  Wisconsin  and  upper  Fox,  veers 
again  slightly  to  the  west,  and,  crossing  the  southern  end  of  Adams 
county,  is  cut  through  by  the  Wisconsin  itself  at  the  Dalles,  in  town- 
ship fourteen,  range  six,  having  here  an  elevation  of  about  400  feet. 
South  of  here  there  is  no  proper  divide  between  the  Wisconsin  and 
upper  Fox,  both  traversing  a  flat  country. 

The  watershed  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers  follows 
nearly  the  line  of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian  from  township  31, 
where  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet,  to  township  20,  where  the 
elevation  is  about  400  feet.  As  far  south  as  township  45  this  ridge 
is  on  Archffian  rocks,  much  covered  by  drift,  whilst  further  south  the 
drift  soon  runs  out  and  the  sandstone  makes  up  the  ridge.  South  of 
township  20,  on  nearly  the  same  line,  the  high  ground  continues,  be- 
coming the  divide  between  the  Kickapoo,  Pine  and  Baraboo  branches 
of  the  Wisconsin,  and  carrying  limestone  on  the  summit. 

The  high  limestone  prairie  belt,  separating  the  systems  of  the  Rock 
and  Wisconsin,  has  already  been  several  times  spoken  of.  Beginning 
outside  the  district,  it  crosses  Green  Lake  county  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direc- 
tion, enters  Columbia  on  the  north  line  of  the  towns  of  Scott  and 
Randolph,  crosses  this  county  in  a  line  gradually  veering  to  the  west, 
and,  entering  Dane  in  the  towns  of  Dane  and  Vienna,  turns  due  west, 
in  which  direction  it  continues  to  the  Mississippi  river,  breaking 
down,  however,  on  the  line  of  Black  Earth  creek  in  the  towns  of  Mid - 
dleton  and  Cross  Plains.  On  the  west  this  divide  has  an  abrupt,  ser- 
rated face,  which  increases  in  boldness  and  height  as  followed  south- 
ward and  westward,  the  watershed  itself  reaching  altitudes  of  400  feet 

'  Hereafter  all  altitudes,  unless  otherwise  stated,  axe  refieired  to  Lake  Michigan,  which 
is  taken  at  S78  feet  above  the  sea. 
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above  the  adjacent  Wisconsin.  The  eastward  slope,  on  the  otber 
band,  is,  in  Colnmbia  county,  very  gradaal,  owing  to  tbe  general  de- 
scent eastward  of  the  strata.  As  the  watershed  tnms  westward  the 
direction  of  the  dip  changes  gradually  to  the  south,  its  amount  at  the 
same  time  becoming  lessened.  As  a  result  the  slopes  towards  the 
Catfish  valley  are  again  somewhat  more  abrupt,  but  never  become 
Lke  those  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  divide. 

The  we>tern  and  northern  face  of  this  divnde,  as  indicated,  forms 
the  eastern  and  southern  side  of  the  Wisconsin  vallev  continuouslv, 
from  the  mouth  ot  the  river  to  the  easternmost  point  of  its  great 
bend.  Farther  north,  however,  the  ridge  continues  its  northeasterly 
trend,  leavinof  the  Wisconsin  entirelv,  and  becominsr  now  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Fox  river  as  far  ^  Lake  Winne- 
bago. This  interesting  relation,  which  is  very  instructive  as  to  the 
past  conditions  of  the  drainage  of  these  valleys,  is  finely  brought  out 
by  the  colored  Atlas  Map  of  Area  E,  on  which  the  western  edge  of 
the  main  brown-colored  (Lower  Magncsian)  area,  together  with  the 
brown  lime  (Mendota  base)  just  west  of  it,  show  the  position  of  the 
western  face  of  the  ridge  under  consideration.  The  map  will  suggest 
at  once,  what  is  in  every  way  the  truth,  that  the  valleys  of  the  upper 
Fox  and  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  are  really  one  continuous  valley,  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Wisconsin  being  an  entirely  independent  one.  As 
already  described,  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  at  Portage  traverse  a  sandy 
plain  within  two  miles  of  one  another,  and  without  divide  of  any  kind. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Fox  makes  towards  the  Wis- 
consin exactly  as  do  other  small  tributaries  immediately  to  the 
south  —  and  from  which  there  is  also  no  divide  —  then  suddenly  turn- 
ing at  right  angles,  passes  northward  and  eastward  through  a  broad 
valley,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The  whole  length  of  this  val- 
ley bears  testimony  to  the  former  presence  of  a  great  river.  The 
identity  of  the  two  valleys  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
constitute  one  continuous  channel  of  erosion  through  the  same  geo- 
logical formations.  The  lower  Wisconsin  is  everywhere  cut  down 
through  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  which  forms  horizontal 
strata  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  high  ground  on  each  side.  The  same 
formation  constitutes  the  ridge  all  along  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Fox  river,  and  moreover  was  once  spread  over  the  whole  country  north 
of  that  stream,  where  it  is  now  still  found  in  a  few  outliers  on  the 
very  highest  ground.  The  bottoms  of  both  valleys  are  composed  of 
the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  natural  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  Lake  Winnebago,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Wolf,  formerly  drained 
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BOiithward,  forming  a  continuous  river  with  the  Wisconsin  below 
Portage.  This  former  drainage  southward  has  been  suggested  by 
otlier  writers,  but  most  clearly  by  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren,  in  his  recent 
report  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  in  which  he  shows  that  the 
lower  Fox,  through  which  the  entire  basin  of  the  upper  Fox  and 
Wolf  now  outlets,  is  a  modern  channel,  induced  to  form  by  a  lower 
position  of  the  continent  to  the  northward  than  it  formerly  had.  The 
real  identity  of  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Fox  and  lower  Wisconsin, 
now  shown,  seems  to  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  theory.  Moreover, 
in  subsequent  pages  it  is  shown  that  the  upper  Wisconsin  has  also 
undergone  a  change  of  course,  having  at  one  time  passed  through  the 
Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  in  the  gorge  now  partly  occupied  by 
Devil's  Lake,  and  reached  the  valley  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  in  the 
region  of  Sauk  Prairie,  more  than  20  miles  below  the  point  at  which 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  now  approach  each  other.  It  is  shown  that 
this  condition  held  until  the  Glacial  Period,  when,  the  gorge  through 
the  quartzite  ranges  becoming  choked  with  drift,  the  Wisconsin  was 
forced  to  find  itself  a  new  passage  around  the  eastern  point  of  those 
ranges.  But  this  passage  around  the  point  of  the  quartzite  ranges, 
and  as  far  southwest  as  the  former  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower 
Wisconsin,  is  just  as  ancient  and  as  deeply  eroded  as  the  channel 
of  the  lower  Wisconsin  itself.  It  follows  that  even  when  the  upper 
Wisconsin  had  its  former  course,  there  was  still  a  great  river  occupy- 
ing the  valley  immediately  below  Portage,  and  this  could  only  have 
come  from  the  region  of  the  Wolf  and  upper  Fox. 

Of  the  subordinate  dividing  ridges  we  need  only  mention  here  the 
quartzite  ranges  known  as  the  "  Baraboo  Bluffs;"  all  others  will  be. 
described  in  the  chapters  on  local  geology.  The  Baraboo  ranges, 
however,  constitute  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  the 
central  pala?ozoic  portion  of  the  state,  and  present  so  marked  a  con- 
trast in  direction  and  outlines  to  all  other  relief-forms  south  of  the 
main  region  of  crystalline  rocks,  that  they  deserve  especial  mention. 
Tliey  are  two  bold  east  and  west  ridges  —  the  southern  much  the  bold- 
er and  more  continuous  of  the  two — extending  through  Sauk  and 
eastern  Columbia  county  for  twenty  miles,  and  lying  within  the  great 
bend  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  Their  cores  and  summits,  in  some 
places  their  entire  slopes,  are  composed  of  tilted  beds  of  quartzite, 
nietamorphic  conglomerate,  and  porphyry,  whilst  their  flanks  are  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  beds  of  horizontal  sandstone,  which,  in  lower 
places,  sometimes  surmounts  and  conceals  the  more  ancient  rocks. 
On  the  east  and  west  the  two  ranges  join,  and  thus  nearly  completely 
surround  the  lower  ground  between  them.     The  eastern  junction, 
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caused  by  divergence  northward  of  the  southern  range,  the  northern 
retaining  its  E.  W.  direction,  is  a  bold,  sharp  point,  rising  abruptly 
400  feet  above  the  level  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  From  this  point 
westward  the  southern  range  is  a  continuous  ridge  of  400  to  700  feet 
elevation  above  the  low  ground  on  the  south,  and  600  to  900  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan,  always  bold  on  both  sides,  often  precipitous, 
and  rising  at  top  into  long  rounded  swells,  which  not  infrequently 
show  the  bare,  purplish,  quartz  rocks.  The  wide,  level  prairie  lying 
south  of  the  middle  portion  of  this  range,  known  as  Sauk  Prairie, 
makes  it  stand  out  all  the  more  boldly.  It  is  not,  however,  only  near 
by  that  this  range  is  noticeable.  It  is  seen  from  elevated  {>oLnts  forty 
miles  to  the  north,  where  its  rounded  contours  distinguish  it  from  the 
horizontal  rock  elevations  seen  on  each  side  of  it.  Even  from  point:} 
around  Madison — which  has  between  it  and  the  Baraboo  Bluffs  a 
high  limestone  divide — by  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  their  rounded 
contours  can  be  distinguished  through  low  places  in  the  divide. 
At  their  western  ends  the  two  quartzite  ranges  are  a  number  of 
miles  apart,  but  are  joined  by  a  cross  ridge  of  nearly  the  same  alti- 
tude, which  has  probably  a  quartzite  core  throughout.  Except,  how- 
ever, over  a  large  rounded  elevation  about  midway  in  its  length,  and  in 
other  places  at  its  ends,  this  cross  ridge  shows  only  sandstone  as  the 
surface  rock.  On  the  east  the  cross  ridge  descends  rapidly  to  tlie 
level  of  the  Baraboo  valley.  On  the  west,  the  high  ground  descends 
only  gradually,  and  soon  showing  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  as 
the  surface  formation,  continues  many  miles  westward. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  all  of  the  paleozoic  portion  of  central 
Wisconsin  is  the  occurrence  of  isolated  ridges  and  peaks,  ris- 
ing from  100  to  300  feet  abruptly,  and  often  precipitously,  from 
the  low  ground  around  them,  having  an  area  on  top  of  from  a  frac- 
tion of  an  acre  to  a  square  mile,  and  composed  of  horizontally  strati- 
fied sandstone,  or  of  sandstone  capped  with  limestone.  Such  outlying 
bluffs  lie  all  along  the  face  of  the  high  limestone  country  of  Columbia 
and  Dane  counties,  and  are  generally  there  capped  by  the  same  lime- 
stone that  forms  the  elevated  land,  of  which  they  are  themselves  frag- 
ments. Others  again,  and  these  are  nearly  all  entirely  of  sandstone, 
occur  scattered  widely  over  the  central  plain  of  Adams  and  Ju- 
neau counties,  often  covering  but  a  small  area,  and  showing  bare  rock 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which  not  infrequently  is  worn  into 
jagged  pinnacles  and  towers. 

The  following  tables  give  the  altitudes  of  numerous  points  through- 
out the  district,  referred  to  Lake  Michigan  as  zero.  The  railroad  ele- 
vations were  furnished  me  by  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  who  ob- 
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tained  them  directly  from  the  profiles  in  the  offices  of  the  several  com- 
panies. The  list  is  very  full,  an  altitude  being  given  for  almost  every 
section  line  crossed,  and  of  course  the  figures  have  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  railroad  grade  is  al- 
ways meant.  The  remaining  tables  include  a  number  of  altitudes,  de- 
termined by  the  aneroid  barometer,  which  are,  of  course,  approxima- 
tions only.  These  are  selected  from  a  list  of  many  thousand,  and 
apply  almost  wholly  to  Dane,  Columbia  and  Sauk  counties,  which 
]iave  been  chosen  because  in  them  the  conditions  of  observation  were 
more  favorable,  reference  points  having  been  accessible  during  near- 
ly every  day's  work,  and  because,  also,  in  this  part  of  the  district 
the  mapping  of  the  geological  formations  required  that  the  observa- 
tions should  be  much  more  numerous,  and  consequently  more  accu- 
rate, than  elsewhere.  *  Numerous  determinations  of  altitude  were 
made  in  the  other  counties  of  the  district,  but,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance from  railroads  or  other  standards,  only  a  few  deserve  to  be  list- 
ed here.  The  general  altitude  of  any  portion  of  the  district  can  be 
obtained  from  the  chapters  on  local  details. 

MADISON   TO   ELROY. 
Chicago  Jb  Norihtve^tem  Jtailwtty. 


Place.  Altitude. 

!East  Madison  depot 264 

Htation  60, » road  crossing 266 

"     i;30 27:3 

175,  (summit) 30-5 

262,  (summit) 325 

277,  deep  cut,  surface 355 

01  c   i  surface  Catfish  marsh 255 

^^^»igrade 277 

400,..: 285 

AKQ  S  grade 323 

^'Isurface 310 

520,  Waunakee J341 

570, ;^1 

aon  S  surface 369 

^^ngTBde 395 

787,  Dane  depot 477 

900, '^'> 

inno  i  Burface  of  creek 2*3^3 

1^0  grade 267 

1039,  Lodi  depot 267 

1140, .V. 319 

10AA  i  grade '^^'"^ 

1200.  i  Sirfaxje 255 

grade 200 

surface 175 


11 

i4 

it 

1( 

t( 

t« 
ti 

«( 

it 
■  4 

1« 

li 
I* 

l< 
«1 


1300, 


Place,  AMude. 

i  bridge. 215 
sur;  Wis.  riv.,  low  wat.  170 
sur.Wis.  riv.,  highwat  180 
[errimac  depot 215 

1460; 250 

grade 221 

surface 178 

grade 292 

top  Devil's  Nose 378 

1696,  surface 464 

JYQ2 429 

1783i  Devil's  Lake,'  'grade  . .   1  386 

^^^'Isurfaoe 224 

1950,  Baraboo  depot 284 

Lyons  depot 282 

Bloom's  depot 300 

Ableman's  depot. 297 

Reedsburg  deix)t 296 

La  VaUe  depot 316 

Wonewoc  depot 329 

Union  Center  depot 362 

E  Iroy  depot 860 

*  Stationfl  100  feet  apart,  beginning  with  East 
Madldon  depot  an  zero. 


(1 
II 

n 

41 

H 
H 
44 

44 

44 


'  The  aneroid  determinations  of  altitude  listed  here  are  believed  to  have  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  accuracy.  In  many  cases  the  same  point  was  visited  on  different  days, 
from  different  directions;  and  in  other  cases  a  second  barometer  was  read  half -hourly  at 
a  fixed  point,  whilst  observations  were  being  made.  In  this  latter  way  it  seems  possi- 
ble to  attain  great  accuracy  with  the  aneroid,  espedally  if  such  suitable  and  reliable  in- 
struments are  used  as  those  maile  by  J.  H.  Steward,  of  London.  These  have  a  range  of 
rmlv  3.000  feet,  and  show  a  variation  of  5  feet  very  distinctly. 
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ELBOT   TO   HEBBILLON. 
WeH  Wisconsin  Railway. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Elroy  depot 360 

Oninge  depot 327 

Camp  Douglas  depot 356 

Valley  Janction  depot 354 

Lowiy's  depot 389 


Place.  Altitude, 

Wairen'B  Mills  depot 448 

Rudd's  Mills  depot 4(« 

Black  River  Falls  depot 2:U 

Wright's  depot :V»:i 

Green  Bay  Junction  depot STjG 


WATEBLOO   TO   MADISON. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  Jt  8i,  Paul  Railway. 


Place.  AUitude. 

Waterloo  depot 241 

W.  line,  Sec.  7,  T.  8,  R.  13  E 260 

W.  line,  Sec.  12,  T.  8.  R.  12  E 272 

W.  line,  Sec.  11,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 280 

Marshal  depot 2H6 

W.  line.  Sec.  10,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 286 

W.  line.  Sec  4,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 278 

Deanville  depot 305 

W.  line.  Sec.  5,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 295 

W.  line,  Sec.  6,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 377 

W.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  8,  R.  11  E 315 

W.  Une,  Sec.  2,  T.  8,  R.  11  E 374 

W.  Une,  Sec.  3,  T.  8,  R.  11  E 393 

W.  Une,  Sec.  4,  T.  8,  R.  11  E 369 


Place.  Altitude. 

Sun  Prairie  depot :Vp6 

W.  Une,  Sec.  8,  T.  8,  R.  11  E :U9 

W.  Une,  Sec.  18,  T.  8,  R.  11  E .^1 

S.  Une,  Sec.  13,  T.  8,  R.  10  E Xci 

W.  Une,  Sec.  24,  T.  8,  R.  10  E ,%'>5 

S.  line.  Sec.  23,  T.  8,  R.  10  E :{22 

W.  line.  Sec.  26,  T.  8,  R.  10  E :>il 

W.  Une,  Sec.  34,  T.  8,  R.  10  E 277 

S.  Une,  Sec.  33,  T.  8,  R.  10  E 270 

W.  Une,  Sec.  5.  T.  7,  R.  10  E i^ 

East  Madison  depot 268 

West  Madinon  depot 275 

Lake  Monona  (3d  Lake) 262 

Lake  Mendota  (4th  Lake) 27u 


EDGEBTON  TO  BLACK  EABTH. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  8i,  Paul  Railway, 


Place.  AUitude. 

Edgerton  depot 242 

W.  Une,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  4,  T.  12,  R.  4  E.  2.^5 
W.  Une,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  T.  12,  R.  4  E.  262 

N.  line.  Sec.  5.  T.  12,  R.  4  E 268 

Mid.  W.  Une,  Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  12  E. . .  275 
Mid.  N.  Une,  Sec.  31,  T.  5,  R.  12  E.. . .  2M 
E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  5,  R.  11  E. .  297 
W.  Une,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  5,  R.  11 E.  2X-i 

W.  Une,  Sec.  25,  T.  5,  R.  11  E 2K') 

N.  line.  Sec.  26,  T.  5,  R.  11  E 272 

N.  Une,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:<,  T.  5,  R.  11  E.  269 
W.  Une,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15.  T.  5,  R.  U  E.  2^0 
S.  Une.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  5,  R.  11  E. . .  273 

Mid.  W.  line.  Sec.  9,  T.  5,  R.  11  E 279 

Stoughton  deix>t 279 

S.  Une,  Sec.  .U  T.  6,  R.  11  E 21X) 

N.  Une,  Sec.  32,  T.  6,  R.  11  E 294 

N.  Une,  Sec.  29,  T.  6,  R.  11  E 267 

N.  Une,  Sec.  20,  T.  6,  R.  11  K 267 

Mid.  W.  line,  Sw.  17,T.  6.  R.  11  E...  27H 

N.  Une,  Sec.  18.  T.  6.  R.  11  E 275 

W.  Une,  Siv.  7.  T.  6,  R.  11  E 269 

R.  Une.  Sec.  1,  T.  6,  R.  10  E 273 

W.  Une,  SiT.  I,  T.  6,  R.  10  E 282 

W.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  St»c.  2,  T.  6.  R.  10  E. .  2im 

McFarland  doiH)t 2^9 

S.  line,  Stv.  .34,  T.  7,  R.  10  E 292 

W.  Une,  Sec. :«,  T.  7,  R.  10  E 276 


Place.  Altitude. 

W.  Une,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3:^,  T.  7,  R. 

10  E ...  265 

W.  Une,  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  10  E 2»m 

W.  Une,  Sec.  29,  T.  7,  R.  10  E 2»v'> 

W.  line.  Sec.  :^0,  T.  7,  R.  10  E 270 

N.  Une,  Sec.  36,  T.  7,  R.  9  E 267 

West  Madison  depot 275 

W.  Une,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22,  T.  7,  R.  9  E.  2i*l 

W.  line.  Sec.  22,  T.  7,  R.  9  E 2ia 

W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  7,  R.  9  E.  291 

W.  Une,  Sec.  16,  T.  7,  R.  9  E 2*i9 

W.  Une,  Sec.  20,  T.  8,  R.  9  E :W 

W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19,  T.  7.  R.  9  E.  :s^J 

W.  line.  Sec.  18,  T.  7.  R.  9  E H4<) 

N.  Une,  Sec.  13,  T.  7,  R.  9  E ,*U5 

Middleton  depot 347 

W.  Une,  Sf^.  11,  T.  7,  R.  8  E :V;X 

W.  Une,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10,  T.  7.  R.  8  E. .  :<65 

W.  line.  Sec.  10,  T.  7,  R.  8  E :irt> 

W.  line,  Sec.  9,  T.  7.  R.  8  E :152 

W.  line,  Sc-c.  8.  T.  7.  R.  8  E ;lVi 

W.  Une,  Soc.  7.  T.  7,  R.  8  K ;ct9 

W.  line,  Sec.  12,  T.  7,  R.  7  E rtJB 

.  W.  Une.  Sec.  2.  T.  7,  R.  7  E 'M) 

Cross  Plains  depot *. 278 

.  W.  line.  Sec.  4,  T.  7,  R.  7  E 2t;8 

Center  Sec.  31.  T.  8,  R.  7  E 250 

I  Black  Earth  depot SJ2 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 
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CAMP  DOUGLAS  TO  BANDOLPH. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  Jt  Si.  Patcl  BaUvray. 


Place,  Altitude. 

Camp  DooglajB  depot 868 

New  Lisbon  depot 311 

Maoston  depot. 306 

Kilboum  City  depot 316 

Lewiston  depot 231 

W.  line,  Sec.  35,  T.  13,  R.  8  E 229 

W.  line,  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 243 

Portage  depot 232 

E.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 23;^ 

Near  center  Sec.  5,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 236 

Canal  crossing  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  T.  12, 
R.9E 211 


Piece.  Altitude, 

Fox  river  crossing  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  T. 

12,  R.  9  E 211 

E.  line.  Sec.  3,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 224 

E.  line.  Sec.  2,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 227 

E.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 225 

E.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  «  E 205 

E.  Une,  Sec.  5,  T.  12,  R.  8  E 213 

E.  line.  Sec.  4,  T.  12,  R.  8  E 232 

Pardeeville  depot 237 

Cambria  depot 284 

Randolph  depot 378 


TOMAH   TO   WAUSAU. 
Wieeonetn  Valley  RaUroad. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Tomah  depot 383 

Valley  Junction  depot 350 

N.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  19,  R.  2  E 379 

N.  line.  Sec.  32,  T.  20,  R.  2  E    379 

Beaver  Station 379 

•N.  lino,  Sec.  22,  T.  20,  R.  2  E 384 

N.  line,  Sec.  12,  T.  20,  R.  2  E 386 

N.  line,  Sec.  6,  T.  20,  R.  3  E 3:^9 

N.  line,  Sec.  31,  T.  21,  R.  3  E 391 

N.  line.  Sec.  28,  T.  21,  R.  3  E 395 

YeUow  river  crossing,  Sec.  14,  T.  21, 

R.3E 401 

W.  line,  Sec.  13,  T.  21,  R.  3  E 400 

W.  line.  Sec.  18,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 403 

W.  line.  Sec.  8,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 405 

W.  line.  Sec.  9.  T.  21,  R.  4  E 408 

W.  line.  Sec.  10,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 409 

W.  line.  Sec.  2,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 410 

W.  line.  Sec.  1,  T.  21,R.4E 414 

W.  Hne,  Sec.  6,  T.  21,  R.  5  E 419 

W.  line,  Sec.  5,  T.  21,  R.  5  E 421 

W.  line,  Sec.  4,  T.  21,  R.  5  E 425 

W.  Une,  Sec.  :M,  T.  22,  R.5  E 413 

Port  Edward  station   388 

N.  W.  comer.  Sec.  36.  T.  22,  R.  5,  E.  397 
N.  W.  comer.  Sec.  25,  T.  25,  R.  5 

E 426 

N.  line.  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  5  E 4;« 

CentraUa  depot 431 

Crossing  Green  Bay  R.  R 442 

N.  Une,  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  6  E 454 

N.  Une,  Soc.  32,  T.  2:^,  R.  6  E 458 

N.  Une,  Sec.  29,  T.  2:^,  R.  6  E 478 

N.  Une,  Sec.  21,  T.  2:i  R.  6E 507 

N.  Une,  Sec.  16,  T.  23,  R.  6  E 5'29 

Rudolph  depot,  Sec.  9,  T.  23,  R.  6 

E 5621 


Place.  Altitude* 

N.  line.  Sec.  4,  T.  23,  R.  6  E 660 

N.  Une,  Sec.  'SS,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 570 

N.  Une,  Sec.  27,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 556 

N.  Une,  Sec.  22,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 558 

Crossing  MiU  cr.,  S.  22,  T.  24,  R.  6  E    54:3 

N.  Une,  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 554 

N.  Une,  Sec.  10,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 563 

Jimction  City  depot 572 

N.  Une,  Sec.  35,  T.  25.  R.  6  E 601 

N.  Une,  Sec.  25,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 590 

N.  line.  Sec.  24.  T.  25,  R.  6  E 576 

N.  line.  Sec.  13,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 566 

N.  line.  Sec.  12,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 554 

Crossing  Little  Eau  Pleine 544 

N.  Une,  Sec.  6,  T.  25,  R.  7  E 5.54 

N.  Une,  Sec.  32,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 55:3 

(prade 550 

Crossing  Wise.  River  -j  nigh  water. . .  5J38 

( low  water  . . .  523 

Ejiowlton  depot   547 

N.  line.  Sec.  20,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 561 

N.  Une,  Sec.  17,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 571 

N.  Une,  Sec.  8,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 579 

N.  Une,  Sec.  5,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 578 

N.  Une,  Sec.  32.  T.  26,  R.  7  E 558 

N.  Une,  Sec.  28,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 575 

N.  Une,  Sec.  21,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 586 

N.  Une,  Sec.  15,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 593 

N.  hne,  Sec.  2,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 606 

N.  Une,  Sec.  a5,  T.  28,  R.  7  E 579 

N.  line.  Sec.  25,  T.  28,  R.  7  E 59:3 

N.  line.  Sec.  19,  T.  28,  R.  8  E 612 

N.  line.  Sec.  18,  T.  28,  R.  8  E 6:^:3 

N.  Une,  Sec.  7,  T.  28,  R.  8  E 641 

N.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  28,  R.  7  E 643 

^^•^^^^  |rivS*'aiiVedam\\*^\'^        623 
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GEOLOGY  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 


kMUERurr  TO  Merbillon. 

Chreen  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railway. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Amherst  depot 551^ 

W.  line.  Sec.  18,  T.  23,  R.  10  E 539 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  T.  2:3,  R. 
9E  ^ 7 543 

S.  V."  qr.  *S.  W*.  qr!  SecVl^Vx.'  23,  R."  9 

E 560 

N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22,  T.  2:},  R.  9  E 614 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  2:^,  R. 

g  g 595 

N .  E.  qn  S.  E.* qr.  Sec.  20,  T.  2:3*,  R.  9  E.',  575 

N.  W.  qr  S.  W.  qr  Sec.  19,  T.  2:3,  R.  9 
g 559 

W.  "line*,  SecVi9.'  T.'23,*  rV9  E.' '...',..  528 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24,  T.  2:3,  R. 
g  g 522 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2:3^  T.  553,  R. 

8E 514 

Plover  dei»ot 504 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  2:3,  R. 

f^  Yj 501 

N.  e!  qr.'  N.  W.'  qr.'  Sec!  29,7.  '2^3,11*. 

8E 499 

W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  2:3,  R.  8 

E 501 

N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  2:3,  R. 

8E 497 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  23,  R.  8 

E 497 

N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34,  T.  23,  R. 

8E 495 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  sec.  :3:3,  T.  2:5,  R.  8  E.,  493 
S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  :32,  T.  23,  R.  8  E.,  488 
N.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  7 

E 48,5 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6,  T.  22,  R.  7 

E 484 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  22,  R. 

6E 478 

S.  line,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  T.  22,  R.  6  E..  470 
S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10,  T.  ^^  R.  6 

E 470 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.,  465 

Grand  Rapids  depot 448 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  22,  R.  6 

E 435 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  22,  R. 

5E 435 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11,  T.  22,  R.  5 

E 486 

W.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  22,  R.  5  E.,  4:38 
S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R. 

5E 433 

8.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17,  T.  22,  R. 

5E 430 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18,  T.  22,  R.  5 
E 4,*^ 

El m*  uke .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! ! ! ! !!!!!!!  4,3:3 

S.  E.  qr.  S«>c.  15,  T.  22,  R.  4  E 4:3;{ 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R. 

3E 450 

Hemlock  creek  cn)H8ing 42:3 


Place.  AltUude. 

Crossingr  Yellow  river,  DexterviUe 417 

N.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  22.  R.  3 

E 419 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20,  T.  22,  R.  3  E ,  4:19 

Haycreek  crossm^^  Sec  19 410 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qrTSec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  2  E.,  410 
N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:3,  T.  22,  R.  2  E-,  417 
Hay  creek  crossinff.  Sec.  22,  T.  22,  R.  2 

pj r...        390 

Kirk  creek  ciwsing.  Sec.  aj,  T.  22,  R.  2 

E 392 

S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr..  Sec.  28,  T.  22,  R. 

2E :395 

N.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29,  T.  22,  R. 

2E :390 

Scranton  depot    :386 

Smoky  creek  croesinff.  Sec.  25,  T.  22, 

R.1  E 382 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  T.  22,  R.  1 

E 3S5 

W.  line.  Sec.  28,  T.  22,  R.  1  E 395 

Creek  crossing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29,  T.  22, 

R.  1  E 404 

N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  22,  R. 

IE 382 

Creek  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T. 

22,  R.  1  W 39C3 

1-5  mile  west 416 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2:3.  T.  22,  R. 

1  W 436 

Near  center.  Sec.  22,  T.  22.  R.  1  W. . .  4l»2 
S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  22,  R. 

1  W 400 

S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20,  T.  22,  R. 

1  W 39:3 

N.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19,  T.  22,  R. 

1  W 3S14 

N.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  2  W.,  384 
S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14,  T.  22,  R.  2 

W 364 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  22,  R.  2 

W 362 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R.  2 

W 347 

W.  line,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R.  2 

W 3:35 

W.  line,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17,  T.  22,  R.  2 

W 333 

S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18,  T.  '^2,  R. 

2  W 'SS4 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  22,  R.  3 

w :m 

S.line,N.E.qr.Sec.ll,T.22,R.3,W.,  3:« 
Crossing  Black  river,  {^rfj^-.;;:;:  '^, 

N.E.qr.N.E.qr.Sec.4,T.22,R.:3W.,  :t;s 
S.E.qr.S.E.qr.Seo.-22,T.2:i,R.3W..  3r.o 
S.E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20, T.23,  R.  3 
W »=« 

nan.c«dtcr««u>g.{PJ^::;;;;i^ 


N.E.qr.N.E.  Sec.  24,  T.  a,  R.  3,  E.,  417lMerrilon  depot 356 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 
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POBTAGE   TO   STEVENS   POINT. 
Wisconsin  Cetittvl  BtUlroad  Surveys, 


Place.  Altihide. 

Portage  depot 232 

N.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2^3,  T.  13,  R.  9  E.  227 

N.  line,  Sec.  21,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 223 

N.  Une,  Sec.  16,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 220 

N.  line.  Sec.    9,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 276 

N.  line,  Sec.    4,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 225 

N.  line.  Sec.  :32.  T.  14,  R.  9  E 228 

N.line,  Sec.  29,  T.  14,  R.  9  E 227 

"NT   line    Sw»   17     i  8^® ^'^ 

iN.iine,  &ec.  1/,    ^  surface 285 

W.  line,  Sec.    8,  T.  14,  R.  9  E 230 

S.  line.  Sec.  30,  T.  15,  R.  9  E 218 

N.  line,  Sec.  30,  T.  15,  R.  9  E 218 

N.  line,  S.  E. qr.  Sec.  19,  T.  15,  R.  9 E.  225 

N.  line.  Sec.    4,  T.  15,  R.  8  E 344 

N.  line,  Sec.  33,  T.  16,  R.  8  E 344 

•V.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  16,  R.  8  E .  3:38 
M.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  16,  T.  16,  R.  8  E.  344 
^.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32,  T.  17.  R.  8  E.  401 

N.  line,  Sec.  32,  T.  17,  R.  8  E 434 

N.  Hne,  Sec.  19,  T.  17,  R.  8  E 499 

N.  W.  comer  .Sec.  18,  T.  17,  R.  8  E. .  550 

N.  Hne,  Sec.  17,  T.  17,  R.  7  E 544 

N.  line.  Sec.  36,  T.  18,  R.  7  E 534 

N.  line,  Sec.  25,  T.  18,  R.  7  E 516 

Middle  E.  line,  Sec.  24,  T.  18,  R.  7  E.  514  | 


Place,  AUiiude, 

N.  Une,  Sec.  18,  T.  18,  R.  8  E 524 

S.  line.  Sec.    4,  T.  18,  R.  8  E 524 

N.  line,  Sec  28,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 519 

Hancock  depot 513 

N.  line,  Sec.  10,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 520 

N.  line,  Sec.  11,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 529 

N.  line,  3ec.    2,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 538 

N.  line.  Sec.  35,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 542 

N.  line,  Sec.  26,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 561 

N.  line,  Sec.  24,  T.  20,  R  8  E 561 

N.  line,  Sec.  13,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 532 

Plainfield  depot 532 

N.  line.  Sec.    1,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 518 

N.  line,  Sec.  36,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 527 

N.  line,  Sec.  25,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 524 

N.  line.  Sec.  12,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 495 

N.  line,  Sec.    1,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 494 

N.  line.  Sec.  36,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 493 

N.  line,  Sec.  25,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 492 

N.  line,  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 494 

N.E.qr.N.W.qr.Sec.l3,{^;;^2 

W.  line,  N.W.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  22,  R.  8  E.  485 

N.  line,  Sec.  2,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 496 

Plover  dep9t 496 

Stevens  Point  depot 508 


STEVENS  POINT  TO  THE  NOBTH  LINE  OF  TOWNSHIP  29. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Stevens  Point  depot 508 

Cutting  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  j  grade 517 

31,  T.  24,  R.  8  E. .  (surface 548 

N.  W.  comer  Sec.  31,  T.  24,  R.  8  E. .  511 
N.  line,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  24,  R.  7  E.  511 

S.  line.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  T.  24,  R.  7  E. .  513 

W.  line,  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 550 

"W.  line.  Sec.  16,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 526 

W.  line,  Sec.    8,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 519 

W.  line,  Sec.    7,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 522 

W.  line.  Sec:.    1.  T.  24,  R.  6  E 54:3 

W.  line,  Sec.    2,  T.  24,  R.  6  E -563 

W.  line.  Sec.    3,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 587 

W.  line,  Sec.    4,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 606 

W.  line.  Sec.  32,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 615 

W.  Une,  Sec.  31,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 615 

W.  Une,  Sec.  :36,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 612 

W.  Une,  Sec.  3.%  T.  35,  R.  5  E 62:3 

W.  Une,  Sec.  34.  T.  25,  R.  5  E 608 

W.  Une,  Sec.  28,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 588 

W.  Une,  Sec.  29,  T.  2.5,  R.  5  E ,'>88 

W.  Une,  Sec.  :30,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 58:3 

W.  line.  Sec.  25,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 631 

W.  line.  Sec.  26,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 639 

Wis.  Sur.  —  28 


Place.                                      Altitude. 
W.  Une,  Sec.  22,  T.  25.  R.  4  E 650 

W.Une,Sec.21.T.21,R.4E]^^^ 

W.  Une,  Sec.  20,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 626 

W.  Une,  Sec.  19,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 658 

W.  Une,  Sec.  13,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 678 

W.  Une,  Sec.  14,  T.  25.  R.  3  E 670 

W.  Une,  Sec.  15,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 680 

W.  Une,  Sec.    9,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 6^3 

W.  Une,  Sec.    8,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 716 

N.  W.  comer  Sec.  6,  T.  25,  R.  3  E. . . .  699 

N.  Une,  Sec.  26,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 721 

N.  line,  Sec.  22,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 735 

N.  Une,  Sec.  16,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 721 

N.  Une,  Sec.    8,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 731 

W.  Une,  S.  \V.  qr.  Sec.  18,  T.  28,  R.  2  E  768 
W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  28,  R.  2  E.  789 
E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  28,  R.  1  E  .  821 

N.  Une,  Sec.  Si,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 830 

N.  line,  Sec.  25,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 847 

N.  Une,  Sec.  24,  T.  29.  R.  1  E 842 

N.  Une,  Sec.  13,  T.  29,  R.  1  E aSS 

N.  Une,  Sec.  12.  T.  29,  R.  1  E 866 

N.  Une,  Sec.    1,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 855 
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BAROMETBIOAL  ALTITUDES.* 


Primrose.    T.  5,  R.  7  E. 
Stxeam  crossing,  N.  E.  qr  Sec.  8. . . .  875 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  3 420 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3 520 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 375 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 510 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 545 

Road  at  Grist  Mill,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8,  395 

Mid.  Kline  Sec.  8 500 

Stream  crossinflr,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10. .  360 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  11  480 

Center  Sec.  11 410 

Stream  crossing,  E.  hf.  Sec.  11 330 

W.  line  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15.  410 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  15 390 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 480 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 430 

Center  W.  bne  Sec.  16 490 

Center  W.  line  Sec.  17 445 

Road  forks,  N.  W.  qr.  8.  E.  qr.  Sec. 

19 610 

Center  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20. . .  595 
Top  of  isolated  bluff  near  mid.  E. 

fine  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 490 

Top  of  Moant  Julia,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

24 450 

Base  of  Mount  Julia,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

24 380 

Stream  crossinff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25.  340 
Road  forks,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

25 885 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26 570 

Center  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26. . .  560 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2T 580 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 570 

Center  Sec.  29 540 

Stream  at  center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29. .  420 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  35 550 

Center  Sec.  36 550 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  36 530 

Xoiiti*ose.    T.  5,  R.  8  E. 

O^nterSec.l 430 

Mid,  S.  line  Seel 470 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 465 

JM .    *V  .  cor.  oCC.  X.. ....•«....«•■••    4oU 

Stream  crosning,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2. .  360 

Paoh  Hotel,  Sec.  2 315 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  11 310 

Mid.  E.  hf.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14 4(Jo 

Cioesioads,  E.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.  Soc.  14,  :^') 
Stream  crossing,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19.  320 

J^mileS :360 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  22 310 

Road,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2) 300 

Road,  E.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:3. .. .  3:^0 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  25 mo 

alters.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 320 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2.5 320 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  26 280 

Mid.  W.  line.  Sec.  26 295 

Road,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26. . . .  300 
Center  Sec.  30 450 


Ore^n.    T.  5,  R.  9  E. 
Railroad  crossing,  W.  hf .  Sec.  1  ...  3^ 

Center  Sec.  2 398 

Mid.  W .  line  Sec.  2 412 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 390 

CenterSec.4 3^0 

Center  Sec.  5 405 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  7 470 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  7 400 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  8 3Si 

Center  Sec.  8 410 

Center  Sec.  9 390 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 2?<0 

20n)d8Eofmid.ofN.lineScc.lO..  4:^0 

Road  under  railroad,  Oregon .'V>2 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 357 

Road  forks,  near  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  12.  :^) 

Mid.  E  hf.  Sec.  13 407 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  14 4V> 

^ .  w .  cor.  oec.  X4 ........... .....  4mj 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  15 42.) 

Center  Sec.  15 460 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec  15 ;K*» 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  16 460 

Center  Sec  16 440 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 'M) 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  16 :>^ 

CenterSec.17 XCy 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  17 ;N) 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  17 ;<rtO 

N.  W.oor.Secl? 370 

CenterSec.l8 ...3s) 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  18 o*>> 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  19 32.'> 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec  20 320 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. . . .  ;ilO 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec  21 410 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec  22 4.'0 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 42U 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  23 42i) 

Mann*8  quany,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24. . .  4l>i 

Rutland.    T.  5,  R.  lOE. 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  2 2^> 

Mid.  8.  line  S.  W.  gr.  Sec.  2 310 

Creek  crossing,  S.  L.  qr.  Sec.  15. . . .  2.V» 
o.  w .  cor.  OvC  xo. ......    ....•«..  £»^r 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  16 295 

Road  at  mill,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 3i:. 

Forks  of  road,  S.  W.  qr.  S^^c.  20 im 

Road  at  h(^  of  stivam,  S.  hf.  Sih:.  20  312 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  20 :ViO 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  21 ARJ 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 2*.0 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  22 $50 

Dunkirk.    T.  5,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 355 

Mid.  W.  Uno  Sec.  1 410 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 -tl'^ 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 ♦>© 

Raihoad,  N.  line  Sec.  5 290 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 ;^i•'> 

N.E.oor.Sec.7 3u5 


>  I  have  been  compelled,  ftt  the  Uat  minnte,  to  throw  ont  seven!  hnndred  of  theee  alUtade*,  ta 
order  not  to  exceed  the  llmlu  ft»»igncd  to  this  report. 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 
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Barombthigal  Altitvdes —  cwttinued. 


Dnnkirk.    T.  5,  R.  11  E.  —  (oon.) 

Stoughton  depot,  Sec.  8 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  8 

N.  E.  a>r.  Sec.  9 

Railroad,  E.  line.  Sec.  9 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  10 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  11 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  11 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  12 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  12 

N.E.cor.Sec.  12 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  12 

x^ .  w •  oor.  occ  xo. •..*•..••.•    .■* 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  18 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  13 

Raihoad,  S.  line  Sec  15 

Railroad,  N.  line  Sec  16 .*. 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  17 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  18  

Mid.S.hf.Sec  19 

Forks  of  road,  nenr  mid.  E.  line  Sec. 

21 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  21 

Mid.  W.hf.Sec  22 

Center  Sec  23 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  24 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec  28 

Mid.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  29 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  29 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  30 


Porter*8  quarry,  S.  hf.  Sec.  30. 
Mid.  N.  fine  Sec  31 


Center  Sec.  31 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  32 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  3:^ 

CYoesing  Catfish  creek,  N.  line  Sec  34 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  35 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  36 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec  36 

Albion.    T.  5,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec  7 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Humphrey's  quarry,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  10 

Center  Sec.  11 

N.  W.oor.Sec  13 

Sur&ce  of  Rice  lake 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  14 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec  14 

Center  Sec  14 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec  14 

Mid.  S.  lit  Sec  18 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  20 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20  . . . . 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20 

Road  forks,  N.  line  Sec  21 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  21 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  22 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec  2:^ 

Surface  Koshkonong  lake,  Sec.  25. . 
Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26  ... . 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Mid.  E.hf.Sec27 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  27 


279 
310 
320 
278 
310 
3:35 
3:3.5 
370 
360 
325 
295 
340 
255 
3:30 
269 
273 

:^o 

280 
310 

280 
325 
310 
310 
240 
320 
290 
290 
325 
305 
3:30 
345 
320 
290 
300 
215 
265 
295 
325 

365 
325 

320 
300 
290 
2:30 
250 
310 
300 
290 
260 
280 
320 
270 
295 
245 
2-55 
270 
200 
270 
265 
260 
250 


Albion.    T.  5,  R.  12  E.  —  (con.) 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2y 280 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  29 285 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec  29 295 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30 260 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  31 320 

Center  Sec.  32 315 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  32 305 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  34 270 

Crossroads,  near  center  Sec.  35 245 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  35 255 

Road  forks,  E.  hf.  Sec  36 285 

Stream  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36.  235 

Verona.    T.  6,  K.  8  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 500 

Center  S.  line  Sec  3 430 

Head  of  stream,  W.  hf .  Sec.  6 400 

N.E.cor.Sec  6 520 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf .  Sec.  7 380 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  7 420 

Center  Sec  8 450 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  10 450 

o.  1-jt  (xjr.  Occ.  Xw.. .......    .......  4o\/ 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  13 480 

Verona  P.O.,  Sec.  15 380 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  17 365 

CenterSecl8 480 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  23 445 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  23 460 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  23 500 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  24 463 

Center  Sec  24 490 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  24 490 

jiN .  cj, cor.  oec*  ^4 .•■■•••........••  40v 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  24 500 

Mid.  N.  }^  Sec.  25 520 

Center  Sec.  26 520 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  26 460 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  26 435 

CenterSec.35 395 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  35 380 

Fitchbnrjc*  T.  6,  R.  9  E. 

Cross  roads,  E.  hf.  Sec.  1 300 

Mid.S.hf.  Seel 380 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  1 407 

Stream  crossing,  center  Sec.  2 260 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  2 325 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 320 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  3 430 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 395 

Topof  bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  7 500 

Cross  roads,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8.  395 

S.E.cor.Sec9 370 

Waldron's  quarry,  S.  line  Sec  10.. .  450 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  10 365 

Center  Sec.  22 233 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  12 295 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  13 355 

Mid.  N.hf.Sec  13 325 

S.  W.  comer  Sec  14 393 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  15 400 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 425 

Mid.  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 480 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  18 470 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  19 490 
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Fitchbnr/i:.    T.  6,  R.  9  E.  —  (con.) 

Cro8i*  road«,  E.  hf.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19   

o.    VV  .  COT-  i^OC.  A*/.  ••••«■■•••••«••• 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  19 

Ont jr  Sec.  20 

Center  Sec.  21 

School  House,  E.  hf.  Sec.  21 

Hoad,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21.. . . 

in.  1(1  •  1-i.  m.  i^ec.  £u- •••.....  .«•.■• 

Creek  crowiing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24. . . . 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  line  X.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26. . . . 

Center  Sec.  27 

Center  Sec  28 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  29 

CenterSec.  30 

Mid.  W.  Hne  Sec.  30 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  :^1 

Oak  Hall,  center  Sec.  3:3 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  33 

CenterSec.  34 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  36 

CenterSec.  36 

Dunn.    T.  6,  R.  10  E. 

Road  forks,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1. 

Road  forks.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  2 

Creek  crossing,  center  N.  W.  qr. 
Sec  7 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  UneSoc.  16 

Creek  crossing,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec. 
16 

Center  Sec.  17 

Center  S.  line  Sec.  17 

Creek  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18. . 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  18 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19 

Stream  crossing,  near  center  Sec.  20 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 

v/enier  oec.  uv  • » » » •  .••.••■.*■••••• 

Center  S.  line  Sec.  21 

Center  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 ... . 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  22 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  25 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  31 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  33 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3:3 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  :U 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 

Pleamnt  Springs.    T.  6.  R.  11  E. 

Bend  in  road,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  8.  Une  Sec.  3 

o,  w •  oor.  Dec.  »)••.••..••.••.•.•. 

Mid.  W.lineSec.3 

N.  W.cor.Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  4 


470 
440 
490 
460 
430 
550 
470 
455 
42.5 
316 
340 
409 
460 
421 
367 
480 
450 
420 
480 
465 
354 
:353 
345 
407 
385 

280 
290 
320 


255 
315 
315 
300 

270 
265 
290 
255 
270 
3-30 
316 
:340 

:^25 

325 
:360 
293 
354 
2><5 
298 
275 
:360 
315 
275 
275 
295 

350 
350 
:3:35 

m) 

400 
380 
32.5 


Pleasant  Sprini^  T.  6.R.  11  £.--(< 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  6 

Center  S.  line  Sec.  8 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  H 

o .  £i .  our.  oec.  «7.'.».«  •••••«■. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  9 

Quany,  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  See.  10. 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  11 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  11 

Mid.N.hf.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 

S.E.oor.Sec.  13 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13. . . 

S.  W.cor.Sec  14 

Mid.  S.  line  See.  15 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  15  .   . . 

^Od.  S.  line  Sec.  17 

Center  Sec.  22 •. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  22 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  31 

Center  Sec.  31 

Center  Sec.  32 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec  34 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  .34 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  35 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  36 

c  Jt-tm  cor.  oec  oo *.•••...•..■  .... 
Christiana.    T.  6.  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  2 

Mid.  E.  lif.  Sec.  3 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  6 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf.  Sec  7 

Mid.S.  hf.Sec.  7 

Mid.  E.  hf.Sec  10 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  11 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  12 

Stream  crobsing,  mid.  W.  line  Sec  14 

S.E.cor.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  15 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  16 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  17 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 

CenterSec  18 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  18 

Stream,  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 

S.  E.  oor.  Sec.  22-. 

Cro88-road3,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  23. 

N.  W.  cor.  St»c  27 

Cross  Plains.    T.  7,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  1 

Cross  Plains  depot.  Sec.  3 

Topof  bluff,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  3. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  3 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  7 

CenterSec.  10 


) 
310 

270 

mo 

410 
2SI) 

:33) 

:^3) 

370 
3ij0 
320 
290 
260 
265 
2fiH 
34*) 
4410 

:3s»} 
:ki5 

300 

2S0 

:3<i8 

260 
:340 
310 


350 


290 
J^O 
315 
2H5 


275 


3-30 
320 
2S0 
260 
2:30 
2:30 
290 
.125 
;350 
315 
3S5 
400 
410 

av> 

315 
.S40 
315 
360 
:320 
310 
375 


Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 
Mid.  £.  line  Sec  11.... 


400 
274 
4*20 

400 
:345 

:fci5 

330 
2d^ 
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Barometkical  Altitudes  —  continued. 


Cross  Plains.    T.  7,  R.  7  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  or.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  \V.  oor.  Sec  lo. . . 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15 

Mid.N.hf.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17. . . . 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  20 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec. -22 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Stream,  center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13:3. .. . 
Middleton.    T.  7,  R.  8  E. 

Road  forks,  E.  nf.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 

Center  Sec.  3 

Center  Sec.  4 

Mid.  W.lineSec.4 

Mid.  i!i.  Dim  S^ec.  o 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  5 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Center  Sec.  9 

Center  Sec.  10 

Stream  crossmg,  N.  hf .  Sec.  11 

Road  forku.  E.  nf .  Sec.  12 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  13 

Mid.  S.  line  Soc.  13.. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  14 

S.  W.  cor  Sec.  14 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  £.  qr.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  lif.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  17 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18 

20  rods  south  of  last 

Mid.N.hf.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  20 

j>.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20. . . .  

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  21 . . : 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 

S.  E.  cor.  sec.  23 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  24 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  27 

S.  W.  oor.  Sec.  27 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 

S.  AV,  oor.  occ.  Oiu ••.»•••••. 

Center  Sec.  34 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  34 

S.  iJi •  cor.  cjec.  o^ ......   ...•••.... 

Mid.  8.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 


a39 

480 
490 
400 
325 
340 
550 
480 
595 
570 
495 
490 
390 
405 
405 

367 
367 
367 
447 
407 
421 
507 
547 
527 
1339 
a52 
365 
357 
320 
:345 
415 
410 
390 

:i80 
55;i 

453 

518 

518 

a^3 

428 
541 
540 
503 
508 
5:38 
508 
478 
450 
425 
498 
550 
495 
480 
5:35 

540 
600 
560 
508 
478 
558 
513 
433 


Middleton.    T.  7,  R.  8  E.  —  (con.) 

Center  Sec.  35 448 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  36 5:30 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  35 428 

CenterSec.36 4«8 

Mid.E.  lif.Sec.36 458 

Madison.    T.  7,  R.  9  E. 

Lake  Mendota 270 

Capitol  HUl,  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  13  ... .  :348 
University  HiU,  S.  W.  oor.  Sec.  14  .  372 

Raikoad,  S.  line  Sec.  16 260 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  18 3:32 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 450 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  19 415 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 400 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 360 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 435 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 415 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21  .  390 

Lake  Monona 2()2 

Road,  mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 315 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28 295 

S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28.  360 

Mid.  W.  hnfc  Sec.  31 478 

Center  Sec.  :31 458 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 448 

Mid.  W,  hf.  of  E.  hf.  of  Sec.  32. . . .  4:38 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  3:3 320 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  34 290 

CenterSec.35 300 

Blooming  Grove.    T.  7,  R.  10  E. 

Mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 3:38 

Mid.  E.  lif.  Sec.  4 315 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  9 :325 

Center  Sec.  9 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  E.  hf.  Sec.  10 390 

Mid.  W.  hf.  W.  hf.  Sec.  11 410 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  11 455 

Mid.  W.  lif.  Sec.  12 400 

H  mile  W.  of  center  of  Sec.  12  ... .  3:30 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 340 

Center  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 290 

S.  W.  corner  Sec.  15 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  16 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  E.  hf .  Sec.  20 3*20 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  21 3:30 

Centers.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 290 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 . . .  270 
JM .  VY .  cor.  isec.  ^^  ....•••..•.....  oxu 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 290 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  26 290 

^  mile  E.  of  W.  Une  Sec.  27 . .  ..    280 

id.  N.  line  Sec.  30..... 300 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30  ... .  310 
One-sixth  mile  E.  N.  W .  cor.  Sec.  35.  350 
Center  Sec.  :35 340 

Cottage  Grove.    T.  7,  R.  11  E. 

MidLN.  Une  Sec  1  320 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  1 350 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 295 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 :365 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2  .  275 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3 360 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  4 320 

Mid.W.  Une  S. W.  qr.  S. W.  qr.  Sec.  55  35 


^ 
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Babometrical  Altitudes — continued. 


Cottage  Grove.    T.  7,  R.  11  E. — (con.) 

Center  Sec.  6 »« 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  7 325 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 845 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  8 345 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  8 315 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  9 320 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  9 300 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10 300 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  10 340 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 270 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  11 300 

Mid.  N.  hf  of  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11  ... .  345 

Center  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12 360 

a  mile  S.  inid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr. 

Sec.  13 275 

Mid.  N.  hf  Sec.  13 275 

^  mile    S.  W.  of  N.  E.  cor.  of 

Sec.  14 320 

1^  mile  E.  of  center  of  Sec.  14  .  ...  33(» 
I  mile  N.  E.  of  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  19  . .  280 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 280 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  21 260 

N.E.cor.  Sec.  21 300 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 240 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29 :dOO 

Mid.  S.  hf.  S.  W.  qr,  Sec.  29 310 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  29 280 

%  mile  S.  E.  N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  30. . . .  280 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec.  32  2.55 

Mid.  N.  hf  Sec.  33 350 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  33 420 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E  qr.  Sec.  33 340 

Deerfleld.    T.  7,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  4 320 

Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  4 290 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Soc.  5 335 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  7 325 

S.  W.  cor.  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8.  285 

Mid.  N.  lif  Sec.  9 325 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr. 

Sec.  9 280 

Mid.S.hfSec.  10 265 

Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  11 275 

Mid.  W.  hf  Sec.  12 290 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12.  310 

Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  12..  300 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  12 270 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  13 265 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  13 2-50 

Croespoadfi.  N.  W.  qr  Soc.  14 285 

Road  oomers  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. 

18 295 

Centers.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 325 

Mid.W.hfSec.  25 280 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25. ...  270 

Road  comers,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26 260 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec.  28 280 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 360 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 320 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 300 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  33 365 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  3l^ 305 

S.  E.  cor.  St»c.  J34 305 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 290 


Deerfleld.    T.  7,  R.  12  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  36 

Berry.   T.  o,  &.  7  £. 

Mid.  S.  iinc  S.  E.  qr.  Spc.  ^ 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  5 

Center  Sec.  7 

Roadforks,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 

Roadforks,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Strc.  13 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  14 

Road  forks,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 

o.  w  .  cor.  ooc.  xo. ...«•. ......... 

Center  N.  \V.  qr.  Sec.  15 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Center  Sec.  16 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Ontcr  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  18 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  18 

IN .  w .  cor.  oec.  bX ..■..•....     .... 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  21 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22. ., , . . 

Mid.  E.  Kne  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  2:3 

Road  comers,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 ... . 

Mid.  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  24 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  25 

Onter  Sec.  27 

jmiq.  o.  nx.  i^ec.  ai. ...... ......... 

Road-forks  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Road  comers  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. :« 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec. :« 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  33 

Mid.  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  :M 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  :V) 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  35 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Soc.  36 

Springfield.    T.  8,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  hf.  of  N.  hf.  Sec.  4 

Center  Sec.  4 

Road-forks  W.  hne  Soc.  5 

Road-forks  S.  W.  qr.  Soc.  8 

Mid.E.lif.N.  W.qp.Sec.8 

Road  comers  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10  ... . 


aoo 

ms 

340 
3:i0 
*^) 
'^^ 
310 
451) 
4-4) 
W> 
440 
515 
540 
3S5 
370 

:ViO 

4:i5 
475 
300 
500 
465 
445 
440 
27."^ 
310 
4:10 
540 

;i5o 

400 
450 
510 
415 

m^ 

340 
4110 
;tV) 
345 

;«) 

4N) 
490 
46<l 

310 
25^0 
.V3) 

:+20 

4(10 
325 
460 


420 

354) 
410 

4.N) 

410 
52i) 
4^J 
JliO 
310 
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Babovbtrical  Altitudes  —  continued. 


Springfield.    T.  8,  R.  8  E.  —  (con.) 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  15 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17. . . . 

S.part  N.E.qr.Sec.  18 

S.part  S.E*qr.Sec.l8 

Road  comers  S.W.qr.Sec.l9 

Center  Sec.l9 

Mid.N.  line  S.  W.  qr.S.  W.qr.Sec. 
19 • 

Center  Sec.  21 

Mid.W.hf.Sec.21 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  W.  hf.  E.  hf.  Sec  22 

Center  Sec.  22 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  22 *. . 

Mid  W.  hf.  Sec.  2'^   

Mid  S.  line,  Sec.  24  

Mid.  W.  lino,  Sec.  25 

Mid.  E.  hf .  E.  hf .  Sec  26 

Mid  W.  line  Sec.  26 

Center  Sec.  27 

Mid  W.  line,  Sec.  27 

o.  *v •  cor.  dec.  «2i. .•■••• 

S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 

Mid.  W.  hf .  E.  M .  Sec.  31 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31  . 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  line.  Sec.  33 ••«... 

Mid.S.  E.  or.  Sec.  34 

Wcstport.    T.  8,  R.  9,  E. 

Mid.  E.  hf.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1     

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Waunakee  depot 

Mid  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  11 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  12 

S.  W.Sec.l7 

Stream  croRsing,  E.  hf.  Sec.  19 

Bluff-top  N.  hf.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  19  

Roadforks,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22   

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec  23 

Quarry,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25. . . 

ftid.  S.  line  Sec  25   

Center  Sec  26 

Mid.  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  36 

Bnrke.    T.  8,  R.  10  E. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.  line.  Sec.  3 

juany,  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2  . 
!reek,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3. . . . 

N.  W.oor.Sec.4 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  5 

N.  W.cor.  Sec.6 

Mid.  S.  lino  Sec.  8 


8^ 

Ci 


330 
395 
400 
450 
520 
520 
450 
450 
402 
3-^0 
375 
380 

450 
4^ 
450 
4S0 
370 
429 
390 
450 
a50 
390 
4;K) 
890 
380 
420 
380 
450 
525 
500 
560 
4-50 
350 
360 

300 
350 
341 
335 
390 
403 
40:5 
320 
325 
290 
400 
295 
325 
277 
371 
394 
290 
340 
310 

400 
296 
460 
285 
307 
295 
282 
302 


Burke.    T.  8,  R.IOE.  —  (con.) 

l-8mileE 

0.  rj.  comer  oec.  o.*.* •...••• 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  9 

S.  E.cor.Sec.9   

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  10   

School,  N.  W.cor.  Sec.  13 

Center  Sec.  1 2 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  14 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  21  

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Center  Sec.  22 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  22   

Railroad,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23. . 

Quarry.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  28 

Center  Sec.  29 

Center  Sec.  30 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  30 

Center  Sec  31 

Crossroads  N.  W  qr.  Sec.  33 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  33 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec  35 

Quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 
San  Prairie.    T.  8,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  W.  line  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Center  Sec.  24 

Medina.    T.  8,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  1 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid .  S.  Une  Sec.  3 

S.  W.cor  Sec.  3 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  4 

Stream,  W.  line  Sec.  4 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  7 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  11 

N.  W.cor.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  13 

•3.  w .  cor.  oeCt  xo  ...•*•■■.....••■ 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  14 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  15 

Marshall,  Stx;.  15 

Centers.  W.  qr.  Sec  16 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16. . . . 

Center  Sec  17 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  18 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  20 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec  22 

s.  j!i.  cor.  idee  £^ ................. 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec  23 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec  2:^ 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  24 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  25 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  26 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  26 


392 
3:32 

a34 

354 
380 
380 
332 
327 
372 
277 
292 
327 
314 
354 
390 
340 
a55 
325 
308 
280 
302 
302 
392 
315 
274 
420 
462 

315 
330 
a50 
350 

290 
2.50 
260 
315 
315 
300 
280 
320 
320 
255 
295 
255 
270 
30,5 
260 
290 
280 
295 
300 

\m 

305 
315 
360 
370 

m) 

320 

:^ 

365 
315 
420 
390 
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GEOLOGY  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 


Babombtbical  ALTiTxn)E8  —  continued. 


Medina.    T.  8,  R.  12  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 320 

Stream,  N.W.qr.  Sec.  27 290 

Mid.  E.  hf,  Sec.  29 310 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29 :..  315 

Center  Sec.  32 290 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  32 320 

Centej  Sec.  33 338 

Mid.  \V.  hf .  Sec.  33 300 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  33 340 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  33 340 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 305 

Boxbiiry.    T.  9.R.7E. 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  3 275 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  4. 265 

Bluff  near  center  Sec.  5 430 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5 250 

Road  crostiing,  mid.  S.  hf.  W.  line 

Sec.  5 •. 285 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6. . . .  310 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  7 275 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec. '7 200 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 200 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E  qr.  Sec.7  300 
Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8. . .  450 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  8 320 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 350 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  10 340 

Forks  of  road,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 330 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 305 

S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10  . .  340 
S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10  . .  285 

Mid.  E.  lino  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 400 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  11 340 

N.  W.cor.Sec.  12 430 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  12 340 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12. .  500 
Centor  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12. .  410 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  12 430 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  12 365 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 370 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 430 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  13 370 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  13 330 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  13 400 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14 271 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 270 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 270 

Mid.  8.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 255 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  17 255 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 215 

Mid.  N.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  20 205 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21  .   ...  375 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  22 305 

Mid.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.2:i 305 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 410 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  See.  24 425 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  24 530 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  25 500 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  25 550 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 390 

Aldens  Comer,  Sec.  26 365 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 305 

Mid.  W.  line,  Sec.  28 290 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. . . .  280 


Roxbnry.    T.  9,  R.  7  E.  —  (con.) 
Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 . . . .  315 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  JiO 490 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.31 . . .  :«0 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 255 

Center  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 2^>^ 

Center  S.  hf.  Sec.  32 2S5 

JgmileN... 340 

Mid.  E.  lino  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 375 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  3:3 :»5 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  3;i ^ 5(.W) 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  31^ 400 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 380 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  36 600 

Dane.    T.  9,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  2 320 

Mid.  W.  line,  Sec.  2 375 

s% .  w .  cor.  isec.  m.. ...... ...••>...  .li.Ry 

Center  N.hf  Sec.  4 280 

J^mile  W 500 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr  Sec.  4 520 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  7 355 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 410 

Cross  roads,  N. W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  3:W 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 425 

%  mile  N 5a>? 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  7 540 

Center  Sec.  9 3?^ 

Center  Sec.  11 420 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 510 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 400 

Mid.  E.  lino  Sec.  12 500 

Dane  Station,  Sec.  13 477 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  15 440 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 550 

Centers.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 510 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 445 

Center  Sec.  19 490 

Center  Sec.  20 450 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  20 500 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20 560 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 445 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.Sec.  23 560 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  27 560 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30 590 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31  ... .  560 
Centers.  E.  qr.  Sec.  33 480 

Vienna.    T.  9,  R.  9  E.  — 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec  7 540 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  7 500 

Mid.E.ht.  Sec.  7 5;i0 

Mid.  AV.  bf .  Sec.  8 470 

CenterSoc.8 500 

Mid.  S.hf.  Sec.  8 440 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 4^ 

Knob,  S.  hf.  Sec  20 520 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  21 490 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  27 540 

Wiudflor.    T.  9,  R.  10  E. 

Mid.  S.  UneS.  W.  qr.Sec.  1 416 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 426 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  2 426 

o.  vv .  cor.  oec.  &. .....•....•*.....  416 

Mid.  S.  Une,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  3 996 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  £.  qr.  Sec  4 436 


SURFACE  BELIEFS. 
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Babometrigal  Axtitudes — continued. 


Windsor.    T.  9,  R.  10  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Stxj.  10 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10. . 

S.  W.  comer  Sec.  10 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  11 

i3.  £j.  cor^  k^ec*  ix. .•......•    ••••••• 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Quarry,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14 

Forks  of  road,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  14. . . . 

N.  W.qr.Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  line  N,  W.  qr.  Sec.  16. . . . 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. . . . 

Mid.  W.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  23 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  2:^ 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  25 

^9.  w .  cor.  oec.  uo  ...........••.■■ 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  25 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  or.  Sec.  27 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  27 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  28 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  28 

Center  Sec.  29 

Forks  of  road,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34... . 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 

Bristol.    T.  9,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  S.  lines.  W.qr.  Sec.  1 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.l 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  3 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  5 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  5 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5 

Mid.  S.  Hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  E.hf.Sec.7 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  9 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr. 
Sec.  10 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  10 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 

Center  Sec.  13 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Secl6 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Stxj.  17 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17  

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18. .... . 

N.  W.cor.  Sec.  20 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 

M  mile  south 

Mid.  £.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

S.E.cor.  Sec.  21 


416 
406 
396 
376 
411 
416 
416 
396 
416 
466 
426 
376 

im 

386 
401 
405 
416 
376 
396 
J«6 
346 
a56 
356 
306 

3:^6 
:^ 

396 
411 
366 
326 
311 
336 

366 
346 
376 
376 
a')6 
376 
371 
366 
366 
386 
366 
356 
366 
376 
36C 


376 
376 
376 
366 
371 
371 
416 
406 
386 
396 
381 
406 
406 
366 
B56 


Bristol.    T.  9,  R.  11  E.—  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  22 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  23 

Center  Sec.  25 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 

Center  Sec.  26 

Mid.  W.hf.Sec.26 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  ^26 

JL^  «     VT  a  OIJl  •   Ov.C.    ^1     ............... 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  27 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  29 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 

S.  w.cor.  Sec.  30 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  32 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  34 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  34 

N.  W.cor.  Sec.  35. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  35 

York.    T.  9,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  S.  lino  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  2 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  3 

S.  W  cor.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  4 

0«    Tv  a   I.aJa*   OUv/»  ^    ••■••••••••••■••• 

Mid,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 : 

(IJcnter  Sec.  5 


Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  6 

Center  Sec.  7.   

S.  W.cor.  Sec.7 

Mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  8 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  9 

Mid.N.hf  Sec.  10 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  10 

Mid.  N.  Une  Sec.  11 .... 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  11 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 

S.E.cor.  Sec.  13 

id.  w .  cor.  oec.  lo  .•  •.....•.....•. 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  16 

CJenter  Sec.  17 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 

Center  Sec.  19 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  21 

S.E.cor.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  21 

Center  Sec.  22 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  22 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2^^ 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  25 

Mid .  N .  Une  Sec.  26 


dm 

371 
356 
3:36 
366 
376 

:«6 

376 
a56 
416 
416 
406 
376 
356 
386 
421 
396 
371 
376 
396 
376 

310 
'MO 
325 
335 
360 
Mb 
365 
STib 
358 
365 
355 
38.5 
365 
345 
360 

a'>o 

340 
390 
360 
MS 

tm 
3;^ 

340 
265 
290 
340 
360 
350 

av) 

320 
320 
SSO 
340 

m) 

370 
375 
a50 
375 
320 
325 
335 
340 
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GEOLOGY  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 


Babombtrical  Altitudes  —  continued. 


York.    T.  9,  R.  12  E.  —  (con.) 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  26 a55 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 375 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  27 390 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  34 355 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  34 325 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  36 330 

West  Point    T.  10,  R.  7  E. 
Gibraltar  Blutt;  Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  13  6.% 
Marsli  at  foot  of  same,  E.  hf .  Sec.  13  230 
Cemetery,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14  370 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 270 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  14 290 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  15 280 

S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 290 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 280 

Bend  in  road,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. 

20 250 

Top  of  limestone  bluff,  N.  E.  qr. 

Sec.  20 485 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 320 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  sec.  22 280 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  2-J 325 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  24 420 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 400 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  27 270 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 310 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  27 275 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 310 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr. 

g^^  27 340 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  28*. !!!!!.'!'!!!!!!  m) 

S.- W.  cor.  Si>c.  2H 290 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 280 

Road,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 290 

Mid.  W.  hf.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  33 370 

Crossroads,  N.  hf.  Sec.  36 345 

Lodl  (and  West  Point  in  part).  T.  10, 

R  K  K* 

Bluff-top,  S.  W.  or.  Sec.  7 520 

Road-comers,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14  . . .  3i30 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14 420 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sih;.  14 475 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15 340 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 315 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  20 2r>0 

%  mile  S.  of  Ont.  of  Sec.  2U 240 

S.  W.  cor.  S<H?,  20 440 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2:i 360 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:{ 460 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2:J 340 

Bluff-top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:^ 560 

Bluff- top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 560 

Center  Sec.  26 250 

Centers.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 SiO 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28 470 

Mid.  W.  Ime  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28  ... .  420 

Mid.  W.lineSec.29 m) 

Bluff-top,  mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  31 475 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 aV) 

Mid.  E.  line  StH:.  32 380 

Arlington.    T.  10.  R.  8  E. 
CreeK  crossinjr,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1. . . .  3(X) 
Bluff-top,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  2 445 


525 
425 
465 
440 
530 
480 
440 
460 
460 
470 
5(10 
460 
440 
49^) 
44JO 
540 
460 
525 
:^n) 
520 
525 
520 


ArlineUm.    T.  10,  T.  8  E.  —  (ooiu) 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 380 

Center  Sec.  3 305 

Cn>ek  crossinff,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3.  .  - .  270 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 375 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  4 a>5 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  5 370 

Mid.  W.  line  Soc.  5 340 

S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  8 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  8 

Mid.  E.  line  Soc.  10 

S.  E.  oor.  Sec.  10 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Arlington  station.  Sec.  13 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  14 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  15 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  16 

S.  W.  a)r.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  17 

Center  Sec.  19 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 

Knob,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Bluff-top,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Bluff-top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28 

Bluff-top,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  28 420 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 4N) 

Bluff-top,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 520 

Colnmbns.    T.  10,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  7 im 

Stream,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 275 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  9 310 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 3^5 

N .  E .  cor .  Sec.  1 6 '^"i 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 21*5 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  17 2<> 

W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 365 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  20 325 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20 "a"» 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  21 2sr> 

Stream  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  iW.  3i«> 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  <^2 395 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  3!i 395 

Dekorra.    T.  11  N.,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  23 240 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  2:3 240 

Dekorra.    T.  11,  R.  9E. 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  11  . . . .  ^<0 

Cross-roads,  W.  hf.  Sec.  14 :t55 

Mid.  W.  line  Soc.  17 340 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 370 

S.  W.  cor.  SiHj.  20 220 

Mid.  S.  lines.  E.  qr.Sec.  16 3m) 

Cemeter>\  W.  hf .  Sec.  23 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  28.  -^ :tJ0 

Stream  crossing,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30. .  220 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  St»c.  30 240 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  33 270 

Poynette  depot 264 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 


m 


Barometbioal 
LowTille.    T.11K^R.J0£. 

Mid.  6.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 3:30 

Mid.  S.  line  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 320 

Bluff  M'th  mile  north 425 

Ravine,  S.  W,  cor.  Sec.  4 260 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  5 320 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6 300 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  8 280 

Bluff-top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 400 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9 3;^ 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 /....  3-50 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  11 3-50 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 370 

S.  £.  oor.  Sec.  12  ...••.• 370 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  13 3-50 

Mid.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 310 

Mid.W.lif.  Sec.  18 290 

Mid.E.Une  Sec.  19 340 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  20 360 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 420 

Knob,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:3 460 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  2:3 400 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  24 400 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. ...  400 

Cent.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 420 

Bluff  top.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 410 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  :31 aiK) 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  32 400 

Otseiiro.    T.  11,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  1 .U5 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  1 375 

Cent.  Sec.  2 345 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  3 3:30 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  3 350 

Cent.  Sec.  4 375 

Cent.  Sec.  5 340 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  5 360 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  7 420 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  11 365 

Doylestown,  Sec.  12 :360 

S.  W.  oor.  Sec.  15 380 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 390 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  17 365 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 :380 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  19 *M0 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 350 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  20 :35.5 

Cent.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 360 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  22 365 

Otsego,  Sec.  22 355 

Stream,  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:3. . .  345 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  2:3 36-5 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:3 345 

Mid.  E,  hf.  Sec.  32 365 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  32 365 

Cent.  Sec.  :3:3 365 

Cent.  Sec.  :34 365 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  a^) 3-55 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  ;35 350 

F«Hintain  Prairie.    T.  11,  H.  12  E. 

Mareh,  W.  hf.  Sec.  2 312 

Cent.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 370 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6 400 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  6 340 


1  Fonntain  Prairie.  T.  11,  R.  12  E.— (con.) 

Mid.  S.  hf.  of  N.  hf.  Sec  7 370 

Mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 370 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 :360 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9 350 

Mid  S.  hne,  Sec.  9 3:30 

Stream,  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10. . .  300 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  10 3:30 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  11 :360 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  14  ....  320 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 314 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  28 350 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 360 

Stream,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  30 295 

)4  mile  south 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 310 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 a35 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  33  295 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  34 280 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  36 252 

Caledonia.    T.  11,  R.  8E. 

Mid.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 360 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec,  7 480 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  8 510 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 395 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 520 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec  16 485 

Mid.  W.  hne,  Sec.  16 385 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. . , .  3:30 
Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  21 375 

Caledonia.    T.  12,  R.  8  E. 
Church,  N.W.qr.N.W. qr.Sec. 21.  280 

^  mile  south 420 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 500 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  25 205 

Cent.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25 340 

Road,  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25. . .  505 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  26 560 

CenterSec.26 560 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26 620 

CenterSec.27 510 

Stream  crossing,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 .  480 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec,  27 610 

Centers.  E. qr.Sec.  28 470 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  28 440 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  29  360 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  29 420 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  29 580 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29.     . .  505 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  30 bOTy 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  :30. . . .  540 

Bluff  top.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  34 760 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 310 

Caleflonia.    T.  12,  R.  9  E. 
Bridge,  Sec.  7 220 

Wyoc^ena.    T.  12,  R.  10  E. 

Raikoad,  W.  line  Sec.  1 2:35 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  10 225 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  10 240 

Center  Sec  12 2:30 

Stream,  S.  hne  Sec  12 215 

Center  Sec.  13 260 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  13 275 

Stream,  center  Sec.  14 210 

CVnterSec  15 250 


iU 
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Wyocena.    T.  12,  R.  10  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  15 

Wyocena  depot 

Center  Sec.  28 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  28 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  Bl 

Mid.  W.hf.Sec.81 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36. . . . 
Spring  vale.    T.  12,  R.  11  E. 

One-fourth  mile  N.  of  cent,  of  Sec.  1 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  3 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  4 

Railroad,  W.  line  Sec.  5 

o.  w .  cor.  oec.  «)•»•».»••••••.•••• 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  7 

Center  Sec.  7 

CenterSec.  15 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  15 

Bluff  top,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  17 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  18 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  22  . . . 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Spc.  22  

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  27 

Road,  W.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27. . . 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  28 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  29 

S.  W.  cor.  St^c,  29 

Mid.  S.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 

Gonrtland.    T.  12,  R.  12  E. 

Randolph  depot.  Sec.  1 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  2 

\/eni)er  oec.  &■•••••••••••••.•••••• 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  See.  3    

Mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  St^c.  4 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5 

Cambria  deix)t.  Sec  6 

Mid  W.  hf .  Sec.  8 

S.  W  or.  Sec.  8 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  11 

o.  w .  cor.  0(X3.  11.....  .«...••..«• 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  14 

Mid.  W.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.  Stxr.  14. . . . 

Mid.  E.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  17 

CenterSec  19 

Mid.  o.  hf.  OGC.  19 

Mid.  W.  lif.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  2ti 

Stream  crot»ing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  26 

Miu.  o.  nf.  ^H}c.  2().  ....•.•...   .... 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  30 

Mid.  8.  Hne  Sec.  30 


230 
240 
280 
310 
275 
320 
280 
2:J.5 
290 


235 

240 
280 
290 
2^35 
240 
2:^ 
2:i5 
2:W 

:^o 

360 
370 
3(K) 
2*22 
266 
32(J 
270 
260 
2-^0 

m) 

290 
250 
300 
280 


378 

mo 

3(J5 
355 
375 
355 
355 
355 
3*25 
375 
284 
380 
31K) 
402 
390 
3S3 
377 
364 

:^) 
:{67 

410 

4:{o 

.350 
390 

mo 

3.15 
357 
400 
360 


Courtland.    T.  12,  R  12  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  31 360 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec^5 .%9 

Mid.  S.  Hne  Sec.  35 370 

Lewiston.    T.  13,  R.  7  E. 
Lcwiston  depot,  Sec.  26 2U 

Lewiston.    T.  13.  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  N.  hf  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14 250 

Centers.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 22u 

Mid.  W.HneSec.  25 240 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  36 •^io 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  36 245 

Fort  Winnebd^.    T.  13,  R.  9  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  16 2:ii) 

Mid.  W.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  16 2ft) 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec,  16 '^) 

Centei-  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 IM.%) 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 2'Ki 

Mid.  S.  Hne  Sec.  20 260 

Mid.  W.  Hne  Sec.  21 2¥i 

Coughlin'B  quany,  E.  hf.  Sec,  20. . .  :V)0 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30 34() 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec.  31 :m 

Mid.  N.  hf.  &5C.  36 26.5 

Bluff-top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  J36 39U 

Marcellon.    T.  13,  R.  10  E. 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 260 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  1 tfA) 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1 260 

Mid.  W.  Hne  Sec.  1 3(k) 

Mid.  W.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12 320 

Mid.  S.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sw.  12 290 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  St»c  13. . . .  270 
Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14. . .  *>5 
Center  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14. .  295 

Mid.  S.  hf.  S.  W .  qr.  Sec.  14 290 

H  mile  E.  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  14 270 

Center  Sec.  16 :i70 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  16 MO 

Mid.  S.  Hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 ;i50 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  16 a5-> 

Mid.  E.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 :i55 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  21 :M)o 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21  . . .  3:tt 
Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22. . .  :^20 

S.  W.  cor.  Soc  23    liV) 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  23 :^) 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  23 H-M) 

Mid.  S.  Hne  Sec.  24 ;fcK> 

Mid.  S.  Hne  S.  E  qr.  Sec.  24 29i> 

Mid.  E.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  25 H-iO 

Center  N.  W  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28.  260 

Scott.    T.  13,  R.  HE. 

li  mile  E.  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 »10 

Mid.  N.  Hne  Sec.  2 3K0 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  2 M) 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3 m) 

N.  W.cor.Sec.3 2^0 

Mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr. 

Sec.  4 tJ^ 

Mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4. .....  iiJ) 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5 :W) 

K  mile  E.  N-  W.  cor.  Sih;,  5 iSVi) 

Mid.  N.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  6 *4N> 

Mid.  N.  hf.  of  N.  hL  Sec.  11 350 
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Scott,    T.  13,  R.  11  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  line,  Sec.  11 340 

Mid.  N.hf.Sec.  14 ...  385 

Mid.  N.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  14 340 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  14 320 

Mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec. 
14 370 

S^:  mi.  north  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 280 
id.  S.  line  Sec.  19 270 

Mid.  N.  hf .  N.  hf .  Sec.  23 290 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  23 370 

\  mi.  north  center  Sec.  26 3S0 

A  mi.  Pouth  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29. . . .  230 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  29 240 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 325 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 400 

mi.  north  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 375 

mi.eastS.  W.  cor.  Sec.  32 350 

\.  E.  cor.  Sec.  32 440 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  33 380 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34 275 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  34 400 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  35 420 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  35 425 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  36 420 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  36 400 

Randolph.    T.  13,  R.  12  E. 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  2 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 

Mid.  N.  hf.S.  hf.  Sec.  5.  . 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  5 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  6 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  S.  line.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Mid.N.hf.  Sec.  8 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  8 

Aftiu.  ill.  line  oec.  v? 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  11 

v/enter  oec.  a«  ...•••   ....•.•...•• 
o,  w .  cor.  oec.  lo. ....... ••«•.«•• 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  15 

Mid.  N.  hf.  N.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  N.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  16 

Center  S-  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19. . . . 

Mid.  N.  hf  N.  hf.  Sec.  20 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  N.  hf.  N.  hf.  Sec.  24 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24. . 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  27 

Center  Sec.  28 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  28 42<^ 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29. .  360 
Si m  w .  cor.  oec.  ou •....••••..•..•.  44u 
%  mile  N.  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  30 400 


•  •  •  •  ■ 


415 
320 
420 
250 
370 
3.50 
340 
320 
a50 
420 
320 
350 
;i60 
365 
395 
395 
390 
a56 
356 
432 
409 
400 
365 
380 
400 
400 
400 
386 
350 
l«0 

a>o 

36.5 
420 


Randolph.    T.  13,  R.  12  E.  —(con.) 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31. . . . 

S.  W.cor.Scc.81 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  32, 

Mid.  S.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  32 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  36 

Sprinj^  Green.    T.  8,  R.  4  E. 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3,  base 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3,  top 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5,  base  ...    . 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5,  sumniit  . . . 

Spring  Green  depot,  Sec.  7 

Sprinsr  Green.    T.  9,  R.  4  E. 

Bluff  top,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30 

Road,  T^.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 

Bluff,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 

Stream,  S.  W.  qr .  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34 
Trov.    T.  8,  R.  4  E. 

Bluff  base,  Sec.  1 

Bluff  top.  Sec.  1 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 

Troy.    T.  9,  R.  4  E. 

Road,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 

Bluil"  top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 


Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  25 

Stream  croasinjjr,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35  . 

Bluff  top,  S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35, 
Troy.    Tr9,  R.  5E. 

Mid.  N.  Une  Sec.  8 

^ .  jLim  cor*  ^ec.  o  •..•••..■••••.•■* 

Road,  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11. . 

Bluff  base,  N..W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 
14 

Bluff  top,  N.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14, 

Road,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17. . . 

Bluff  top,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17, 

Center  Sec.  17 

N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19  ........ 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  24 

Mid.  S.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  a5 

Bluff  base,  N.  hf.  Sec.  35 

Bluff  top,  N.  hf.  Sec.  35 

Prairie  in  Sac.    T.  9,  R.  6  E. 

Sauk  City,  Sec.  12 

Bluff  base,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Bluff  top,  N.W.qr.  Sec.  17 

Bluff  base,  S.  W.  qr  Sec.  21 

Bluff  top,  S.  W.  or.  Sec.  21 

Prairie  du  Sac.    T.  10,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  25 

Center  Sec.  26 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  27 

Franklin.    T.  9,  R.  9  E.      * 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  2 

Road.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Road,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18 

Road,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18 

Road,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  19  ... . 
Franklin.    T.  10,  R.  4  E. 

Summit,  E.  Une  Sec.  21 . 


..... 


a50 

240 
260 
390 
382 
360 

144 
374 
200 
465 
144 

4:^0 
460 
360 
3'20 
140 

170 
420 
i:30 

185 
375 
270 
440 
270 
134 
370 

180 
160 
330 

210 
500 
170 
250 
170 
170 
370 
190 
190 
410 

210 
180 
490 
166 

486 

250 
2.50 
220 

195 
220 
250 
320 
465 
490 

330 
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Bahom BTRiCAL  ALTITUDES  —  continued. 


Frankliin.    T.  10,  R.  4  E.  —(con.) 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29   

Honey  Creek.    T.  10,  R.  4  E. 

Center  Sec  1 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  1 

Bluff-base,  Soc.  12 

Bluff-top,  Sec.  12 

Bluff-top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Bluff-top,  N.  E.  qr.  Socl4 

Bluff-top,  Sec.  35 

Center  Sec.  36 

Honey  Creek.    T.  10,  R.  5  E. 

S.E.qr.Sec.2 

Ochsner^s,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 

Sumpter.    T.  10,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 

Center  Sec  15 

Stream  crossing,  W.  hf .  Sec.  15  ... . 

Bluff-top,  W.  hf.  Sec.  15. 

Sumpter.    T.  11,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.N.line  Sec.  26 

Road,  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  26. . . 

Road,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  26  . . . 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Center  Sec.  34 

Road,  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35  . . 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 

Merrimack.    T.  11,  R.  7  E. 

Ridge,  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19. . 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  23 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26  ... . 

S.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  28 

Mid.  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  28 

Road,  N.  hf.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  32 

Under  bridge,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32. . . . 
Westfleld.    T.  11,  R.  4,  E. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 

Center  Sec.  1  

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  1 

S.  W.cor.  Sec  2 

Bluff-top,  center  Sec.  3 

Center  Sec  11 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  11 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11 

N.  W.cor.  Sec  11 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  12 

Creek-crossing,  E.  hf.  Sec.  13 

W.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13   

Center  Sec.  13 

Center  Soc.  14 

Logansville,  Sec  17 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  17 

Bluff.  N.lincSec  17 

S.  W.cor.  Sec  25 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  26 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  29 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  Ii5 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Soc.  -^ 

Freedom.    T.  11,  R.  5  E. 

Bridge,  E.hf.  Sec  2 

Bloom's  Station,  Sec.  2 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  5 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec  14 


250 

530 
570 
205 
480 
300 
290 
462 
250 

610 
200 

240 
250 
230 
415 

550 
575 
625 
600 
280 
480 
320 

471 
580 
295 
280 
260 
28.5 
290 
270 

497 
500 
500 

5:^ 

471 
610 
660 
560 
510 
627 
477 
650 
5:% 
650 
3:^ 
351 
361 
471 
540 
520 
401 
40(1 
580 

26>< 
2x0 
4:^7 
340 


Freedom.    T.  11,  R.  5  E.  —  (con.) 

S.hf.Sec.23 

Near  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  26 

Bamboo     T.  11,  R.  6  E. 

Baraboo  depot,  Sec  2 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  11 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec  23 

Raihx>ad  at  Cliff  House,  Sec.  24. . . . 

Bluff-top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  24 

Bluff-base,  S.  E.  qi.  Sec.  24 

Cliff-top,  mid.  W.  line  Sec.  24 

Baraboo.    T.  12,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf  Sec.  25 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  25 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  27 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  -28 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec  35 

Mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  36 

Greenfield.    T.  11,  R.  7  E. 

Summit,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  1 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Near  Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  5 

Center  S.  E.  hf  Sec  5 

Roadforfcs,  N.  Une  N.  W. qr.  Sec.  7 

Near  center  N.  hf  Sec.  14 

Near  center  Sec.  15 

Near  Mid.  W.  line  Sec  15 

Road,  S.  hf  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  16 

W.lineSec  16 

}i  mile  S.  center  Sec  16 

Mid.  W.lif  Sec  17 

Greenfield.    T.  12,  R.  7  E. 

Quarry,  center  Sec.  25 

20rodsN 

Road,  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  26 

Bluff,  top  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  26. 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec  27 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec  29 

Mid.  E.  lif  Sec.  30 

Center  Sec  30 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec  32 

Mid.  W.  hf  Sec  32 

Center  Sec  33 

N.  W.cor.  Sec  36 

N.E.oor.  Sec  36 

Stream-crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36. 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  36 

Reedsbur^^.    T.  12,  R.  4  E. 

Creek-crossing,  S.  line  Sec.  1 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec  2 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  9 

Reedsbuig  depot.  Sec  10 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec  17 

E.  hf  S.  E.  qr.  Sec20 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec  20 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  2^ 

Center  Sec  25 

Mid.  S.  line  Soc.  25 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26 

Mid.  W.hfSec  29 

Quany,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  29 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  29 


700 
8:^) 
8:10 

a^ 

6:r> 

4i'i 
311) 

44  N) 

370 

715 
5:V> 
M;i 
275 
275 
270 
740 
8.1} 

e4> 

6oii 
61J 

410 

42:. 

215 
ol*> 

4(M 
475 
44)5 
W> 
275 
270 

a.0 

345 
46^> 


285 

3U0 

3:)0 

296 
320 
340 
5U0 
451 

8in2 
'M 
*iHO 
5.V'» 
.\^ 
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Barometrical  Altitudes — eatUinued, 


Reedsbarg.    T.  12,  R.  4  E.  —  (con.) 

Center  Sec.  30 680 

S  W.cor.Sec.30 560 

Croea  roads,  N.  hf  Sec.30 385 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  30 580 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31. . . .  500 

Cx^ek  crossinsr,  Sec.  35 280 

Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  36 467 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  36 617 

Center  Sec.  36 460 

Excelsior.    T.  12,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.  N.  hf  Sec.  2 290 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 326 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 865 

S.W.oor.  Sec.6 320 

Bluff  top,  Mid.  E.  hf  E.  hf  Sec.  5  . .  575 

Center  Sec.  28 500 

Bluff  top  N.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

31 507 

Ableman's  depot.  Sec.  33 297 

Fairfield.    T.  12,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17 315 

Centers.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 230 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  19  ... .  335 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  20 340 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20. .  350 

Road,  mid.  E.hf  Sec  22 226 

Bluff  top,  ji  mile  S 460 

Bluff  top.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22.     590 
BridflKi,  center  Sec.  2^3 225 

Winfleld.    T.  13.  R.  4  E. 

S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 372 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24  468 

W.hf.Sec.27 413 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  27   286 

Mid.  W.  lines.  W.qr.  Sec.  33....  307 
Center  Sec  85 408 

Dellona.    T  13,  R.  5  E. 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec  5 300 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 390 

Jnnean  Coonty. 

T.  14,  R.  2  E. 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  6 430 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  7 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  W.  lif.  Sec.  24 550 

•    T.  14,  R.  5  E. 

High  crest,  Sec  28 700 

T.  15,  R.  3  E. 

Mid.  S.  lines.  E,  qr.  Sec7 360 

Bluff  Sec  13,  base 300 

BluffSec  13,  top  500 


Jnnean  County  —  (con.) 

T.  17  R  2  E. 

Target  bluff,"Sec.  28,  top 476 

Target  bluff.  Sec.  28,  baae 356 

T.  18,  R.  3  E. 

Foot  of  bluff,  Necedah 340 

Top  of  bluff,  Nccedah 510 

T.18,  R.  4E. 

Petenwell  peak.  Sec  9,  top     530? 

Adams  Connty. 

T.  14,  R.  6  E. 
S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  Eleph.  back,  top.  560 
Wis.  nver  hf .  mile  west,  Sec  21 ... .  240 

T.  17,  R.  6  E. 

Friendship  mound,  Sec.  6,  top 750 

Bridge  at  foot,  Sec  6   440 

T.  7.  R.  7  E. 
N.  E.  qr.  Sec  3.  Pilot  knob,  base. .  540 
N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3,  Pilot  knop,  top  . . .  705 
Marquette  County 

T.  14,  R.  8  E. 
E.  lineSec  12 235 

T.  14,  R.  9  E. 
Merrils'  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7  . .  1% 

T.  14,  R.  10  E. 
Obeenr.  hill,  S.  E.  qr.,  Sec  7  base  . .  240 
Observ.  hill,  S.  E.  qr.,  Sec.  7  top  . . .  490 

T.  17,  R.  8  E. 
N.  W.  qr.  Sec  7,  lime  bluff3,  top  . .  730 
N.  W.  or.  Sec  7,  lune  bluffs,  base. .  570 
Porta^^e  County. 

T  21  R  8  E 

Mosquito  bluff,  Sec'  23,  top 630 

MosQuito  bluff.  Sec.  23,  base   520 

Marathon  County. 

T  2o  R  7  E 
Top  Rib  hiU,' W.*  end,  W.  hf .  Sec  8  1263 
Top  Rib  hill,  E.  end,  W.  hf.  Sec.  9   1143 
Lower  Mosinee  hill,  center  Sec.  27, 

top 880 

Lower  Mosinee  hill,  river  at  foot  . .    600 
Upper  Mosinee  hill,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. 

27,  top 1030 

Upper  Mosinee  hill,  river  at  foot . .    600 

T.  29,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  1 . . .     890 

Wausau  depot,  Sec  36 643 

Jackson  County. 

T.  21.  R.  4  W. 

Isolated  bluff.  Sec  2:3,  base 230 

Isolated  bluff,  Sec.  23,  top 489 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  TO  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  REGION. 


The  topography  of  all  countries  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  geological  formations  immediately  underlying  the  surface. 
Tins  is  markedly  so  in  Central  Wisconsin.  The  rock  systems  of  this 
portion  of  the  state  are  altogether  Archsean  and  Lower  Silurian;  the 
former  consisting  of  gneisses,  granites  and  schists,  with  other  crys- 
talline rocks,  the  latter  of  a  series  of  alternating  sandstones  and  lime- 
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stones,  in  nearly  horizontal  beds.     These  include,  in  ascending  or- 
der, the  Potsdam,  or  Lower  sandstone,  the  Mendota  limestone,  the 
Madison  sandstone,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone,  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  the  Galena  limestone.     The 
last  named   covers  but  a  very  small  portion  of   our  district.     The 
Archflean  rocks  lie  in  a  great  central  mass  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  the  Silurian  formations  encircling  this  mass  in  imbricating  or- 
der, and,  coming  to  the  surface  in  a  series  of  receding  concentric 
bands,  together  forming  the  southern,  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  state.     The  surface  features  of  the  Archaean  and  Silurian  regions 
differ  much.     In  the  Archfean  area  we  have  unquestionable  proof,  in 
the  crumpled  condition  of  the  rocks,  of  its  former  mountainous  char- 
acter.    Denudation  has  gradually,  in  the  great  lapse  of  time  during 
which  these  beds  have  been  exposed,  stripped  it  entirely  of  these  char- 
acteristics, leaving  it  now  merely  a  high,  and,  in  general,  a  gently  undu- 
lating area,  broken  only  very  occasionally  by  small  isolated  ridges  or 
peaks  of  quartzose  rocks,  which  have  remained  standing  by  virtue 
of  their  superior  hardness  and  power  of  resisting  chemical  action.     In 
minor  detail,  however,  the  Archaean  area  is  much  roughened  by  low 
ridges  whose  sides  frequently  show  outcropping  ledges  of  tilted  rock. 
In  the  Silurian  area,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  condition  must 
have  been  a  nearly  level  one,  and  denudation  has  worked  here  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  removing  great  portions  of  the  horizontal  beds,  goug- 
ing them  everywhere  into  valleys,  and  producing  thus  narrow  ridges 
and  bold  isolated  bluffs.     The  horizontality  of  the  Silurian  strata,  which 
is  more  nearly  exact  in  central  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
together  with  their  alternately  hard  and  soft  characters,  has  resulted 
in  producing  a  peculiar,  abruptly  roughened  surface  —  narrow  valleys 
with  abrupt,  bluffy  sides,  and  irregular  table-like  outliers. 

These  peculiarities  of  topography,  resulting  from  the  different  ef- 
fects of  the  eroding  agencies  on  the  different  kinds  of  rocks,  have, 
however,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  region,  been  much  modified  and 
obscured  by  other  causes.  I  refer  to  those  causes  which  gave  rise 
to  the  glacial  drift.  The  southwestern  quarter  of  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin is  without  trace  of  the  glacial  depositions,  whilst  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  state  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  unusually  largo 
quantities  of  these  materials.  The  line  of  demarkation,  moreover, 
l)etween  the  drift-bearing  and  driftless  areas,  is  a  sharp  and  easily 
traced  one.  Entering  the  state  from  the  south  on  the  southern  line 
of  Green  county,  the  drift  limit  traverses  this  county  centrally  from 
south  to  north,  and  continues  northward  through  western  Dane  and 
central  Sauk;  then, curving  eastward  across  the  southern  end  of  Adams, 
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it  follows  along  the  eastern  lino  of  that  county,  passes  into  Portage, 
cnrves  westward,  and  crossing  the  Wisconsin  river  again,  continues 
in  a  nearly  westward  direction  across  Wood,  Clark,  Jackson,  Trem- 
pealeau and  Buffalo  counties,  to  about  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  driftless  region  is  thus  nearly  altogether  within  the 
Silurian  area.  North  and  east  of  the  drift  limit  the  general  contours 
are  usually  flowing,  the  valleys  frequently  wide  and  ill  defined,  the 
rock  exposures  not  frequent,  and  the  outliers  not  many  in  number,  be- 
ing usually  of  large  size  and  without  jagged  edges  or  peaks.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  line  the  topography  is  strikingly  different;  the 
changes  of  level  arc  abrupt,  the  valleys  narrow,  with  steep  and  high 
sides,  the  rock  exposures  frequent,  and  the  outliers  often  of  very  small 
dimensions  horizontally,  though  of  very  considerable  height,  and  of- 
ten showing  precipitous  sides  with  jagged,  peak-like  summits,  even 
when  of  soft  sandstone.  The  drift  forces  have  contributed  to  this  re- 
sult in  two  ways;  (1)  by  planing  down  the  irregularities  resulting 
from  subaerial  erosions,  and  (2)  by  the  deposition  of  great  quantities 
of  clay,  sand  and  gravel.  The  peculiar  mode  of  deposition  of  this 
material  has,  however,  itself,  in  much  of  the  region,  produced  a  pe- 
culiar irregularity  of  surface,  leaving  it  covered  with  ridges  of  low 
rounded  knobs,  and  intervening  rounded  depressions,  which  are  fre- 
quently filled  by  small  ponds  or  lakes.  It  is  also  true  that  the  change 
of  topography  noted  in  passing  from  the  driftless  to  the  drift-bearing 
area  is  not  exclusively  due  to  the  former  presence  or  absence  of  the 
glacial  forces,  but  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  a 
long  distance  the  drift  limit  is  nearly  on  the  line  of  a  change  from  a 
horizontal  position  of  the  strata  to  a  gradually  increasing  eastward 
slope. 

A  much  closer  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  variations  in 
surface  features  and  the  changes  in  the  formations,  which  will  receive 
attention  hereafter. 

VEGETATION  AND  SOILS. 

These  are  noticed  here  only  in  their  most  general  relations;  tho 
soils  only  in  reference  to  their  connection  with  the  underlying  geo- 
logical formations. 

Tlie  three  different  kinds  of  surface  in  the  district,  as  to  vegetation, 
are  the  prairies^  marshes  and  timber  land.  The  prairies,  or  tree- 
less areas,  are  restricted  to  the  Silurian  region,  and  arc  chiefly  charac- 
teristic, in  central  Wisconsin  at  least,  of  limestone  districts,  though 

occurring  also  on  the  sandstone  formations.     In  many  places  regions 
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once  prairie  have  been  invaded  by  a  timber  growth,  which  has  oome 
in  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  having  been  in  former  times 
checked  by  the  annual  prairie  fires.  Very  large  areas  in  Adams 
county,  for  instance,  which  are  now  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
small  oaks,  are  said  to  have  been  open  prairies  at  the  time  of  the  first 
settlements.  The  prairie  areas  are  by  no  means  always  flat;  indeed, 
the  flat  prairies  are  the  exception,  and  have  chiefly  been  noticed  along 
the  bottom  land  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  ordinary  prairie,  how- 
ever,  as  in  northern  Dane  and  eastern  Columbia  county,  is  very  roll- 
ing, commonly  showing  abrupt  changes  of  level,  even  up  to  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet.  These  changes  in  level  are,  in  places,  due  to  heaped 
up  drift,  but  more  commonly  to  unequal  denudation  of  the  rocky 
strata.  In  many  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  town  of  West  Point, 
Columbia  county,  the  prairie  area  includes  both  lowland  and  bold 
outlying  bluffs,  as  much  as  two  hundred  or  even  three  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  Central  Wisconsin  prairies  arc,  with  one  notable  ex- 
ception, of  small  size,  occupying  at  most  not  more  than  two  or  three 
sections.  The  exception  is  the  limestone  prairie  belt  which  occupies 
large  portions  of  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Westport,  Dane,  Viepna, 
Windsor  and  Bristol,  in  northern  Dane  county;  and  of  West  Point, 
Lodi,  Arlington,  Leeds,  Hampden  and  Lowville,  in  Columbia  county. 
The  same  belt,  though  somewhat  broken  in  the  towns  of  Otsego  and 
Courtland,  continues  to  the  northeast  and  passes  into  Green  Lake 
county.  This  large  prairie  area  is  for  the  most  part  on  high  land, 
occupying  the  summit  of  the  watershed  between  the  Wisconsin  and 
Kock  rivers.  It  is  nearly  always  underlaid  by  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone,  whose  irregular  upper  surface  contributes  much  to  the 
rolling  character  of  the  prairie. 

The  marshes  are  widely  scattered,  occurring  over  both  the  Archaean 
and  Silurian  areas,  though  more  numerously  in  the  former.  As  a 
general  rule  they  are  small,  but  in  some  cases  are  of  very  considerable 
size,  as,  for  instance,  those  extending  along  Duck  creek  and  the  up- 
per Fox  river  east  of  Portage,  which  are  many  miles  in  length,  and  the 
great  marsh  south  of  Plover,  in  Portage  county,  which  covers  the 
greater  part  of  four  townships.  Many  of  these  marshes,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Plover  marsh  just  alluded  to,  are  underlaid  by  a  valuable 
quality  of  peat. 

With  regard  to  timber,  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  counties  of 
Dane,  Columbia,  Sauk  (except  on  the  quartzite  bluffs),  Juneau, 
Adams,  Maniuette  and  Waushara  (except  on  the  cast),  are  covered 
by  a  prevailing  growth  of  small  oaks;  whilst  Marathon,  Portage, 
eastern  Waushara,  most  of  Wood,  Clark,  and  much  of  Jacksou,  are 
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heavily  timbered  with  pine  interspersed  with  hardwood  on  the  more 
elevated  lands.  The  Archaean  region  is  generally  heavily  timbered, 
north  Wisconsin  being  one  of  the  great  lumbering  districts  of  the 
continent. 

Geologically,  we  may  distinguish  the  drift,  the  purely  sandstone, 
the  purely  limestone,  and  the  crystalline  rock  soils.     The  last  three 
terms  are  meant  to  apply  to  such  soils  as  result  exclusively  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  underlying  rocky  formations.    Inasmuch  as  these 
formations  are  not  always  perfectly  pure  limestone  or  sandstone,  their 
disintegration  gives  other  ingredients  to  the  soil  than  lime  or  sand. 
The  drift  soils  are  either  bad  or  good  as  the  material  is  more  largely 
sandy,  or  shows  a  predominating  admixture  of  clayey  and  calcareous 
substances;  those  resulting  solely  from  the  disintegration  of  the  sand- 
stone, of  the  poorest  quality;  whilst  the  limestone  soils  are  usually 
the  best  in  the  region.     The  crystalline  rock  soils  are  often  good,  but 
as  the  region  of  crystalline  rocks  is  nearly  everywhere  invaded  by  the 
drift,  its  soils  are  commonly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  drift, 
rather  than  ui)on  that  of  the  subjacent  rock.     In  some  portions  of  the 
Archseaa  region,  where  either  the  drift  is  not  present  in  very  largo 
quantity,  and  the  felspathic  rocks  have  disintegrated  into  a  good 
clayey  soil,  as  in  the  high  land   in  the   western  part   of  Marathon 
county,  or  where  tlie  drift  is  itself  of  a  non -arenaceous  character,  as  in 
much  of  Clark  county,  and  in  many  places  along  the  line  of  the  Wis- 
consin   Central  Railroad,  excellent  lands  for  farming  are   made  by 
clearing  the  heavy  growths  of  hardwood  timber.     Where  the  drift  is 
more  sandy,  as  in  a  large  region  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin   river,  the  land   is  worthless   for  agricultural  purposes,  though 
frequently  covered  with   a  valuable  growth  of  pine.     Through  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  drift  materials  the  sand  region  of  central  Wiscon- 
sin extends  in  places  far  beyond  the  district  occupied  by  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  In  all  of  the  region  in  which  the  last  named  rock  is  the  sur- 
face formation,  and  where  the   drift  is   either  absent,  or  present  in 
small  quantities  only,  or  is  altogether  sandy  in  nature,  as  in  most  of 
Adams,  Juneau,  Sauk,  Jackson,  Marquette,  and  Waushara  counties, 
in  much  of  Columbia,  and  in  places  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Wisconsin,  the  soil  is  generally  a  loose  sand,  and  the  land  of  the 
poorest  quality.     Where  the  drift   overlies   the  sandstone  and  con- 
tributes clayey  or  calcareous  matter,  as  in  the  southern  part  of  Adams 
county,  or  the  eastern  part  of  Waushara,  the  land  is  often  good.     In 
other  cases,  a  good  soil  within  the  Potsdam  area  and  where  the  drift 
is  absent  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  jRlIing  of  valleys  with  tine 
stream  detritus,  as  along  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin;  or  from  the 
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nearness  to  the  surface  of  certain  clayey  layers  included  within  the 
sandstone,  as  in  the  town  of  Reedsburg,  Sauk  county;  or  from  the 
presence  of  considerable  dolomitic  material  in  the  sandstone,  as  in 
the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  Sauk  county.  .All  of  these,  are,  however, 
but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Pots- 
dam area,  on  both  sides  of  the  drift  limit,  is  a  barren  sandy  region. 

Above  the  lowest  sandstone,  we  find,  first,  a  layer  thirty  feet  in 
thickness  of  clayey  or  sandy  dolomitic  limestone,  to  which  I  have 
given  the  name  of  Mendota  limestone.  Where  it  is  the  surface 
rock,  as  in  portions  of  the  towns  of  Scott  and  Marcellon,  Co- 
lumbia county,  a  good  clay  soil  usually  results.  Next  above  the 
Mendota  is  again  a  layer  of  sandstone,  which  I  will  designate  as  the 
Madison  sandstone,  having  a  thickness  of  30  to  40  feet.  Where  it  is 
the  surface  rock,  as  in  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Otsego,  Columbia 
county,  the  soil  is  a  loose  sand,  and  of  little  value.  These  rapid  al- 
ternations explain  the  change  of  soil  noticed  with  a  slight  change  of 
elevation  in  many  places  along  the  borders  of  the  areas  occupied  by 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  which  is  the  next  formation  in 
order. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  is  a  great  mass  of  dolomitic  limestone,  80 
to  200  feet  in  thickness,  often  carrying  much  silicious  and  clayey 
matter  in  its  composition.  The  country  occupied  by  it  is  hence 
nearly  always  one  of  most  excellent  soils.  Such  is  the  soil  of  the  high 
prairie  belt  of  northern  Dane  and  eastern  Columbia.  These  prairies 
are  often  much  covered  with  drift,  which  occasionally  lends  a  sandy 
character  to  the  soil,  but  not  frequently,  since  the  drift  of  this  partic- 
ular district  itself  is  commonly  calcareous  and  clayey. 

The  next  rock  above  the  Lower  Magnesian,  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone, but  rarely  forms  the  surface  rock,  being  generally  concealed, 
when  present,  by  overlying  beds,  and  showing  only  on  hill-sides  and 
steep  slopes.  Where,  however,  it  comes  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  val- 
ley of  Sugar  river  in  western  Dane  county,  and  the  drift  is  absent, 
the  same  sandy  soil  is  observed  as  that  produced  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Lower  sandstone. 

The  Trenton  limestone  soils  are  usually  of  excellent  quality,  and 
frequently  somewhat  more  argillaceous  and  less  dolomitic  than  those 
from  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  Galena  is  so  unimportant  a  forma- 
tion inCentral  Wisconsin  that  it  need  not  be  especially  alluded  to  in 
this  connection. 
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Tlie  foregoing  details,  with  regard  to  the  surface  slopes,  river 
systems,  surface  reliefs,  prairies,  marshes,  timber,  etc.,  of  central 
Wisconsin,  will  serve  to  render  intelligible  to  the  reader  a  very 
brief  summary  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

First,  then,  we  find  on  the  north,  occupying  all  of  Marathon  and 
most  of  Portage,  Wood,  and  Clark  counties,  a  comparatively  elevated 
region  of  crystalline  rocks^  which  descends  gradually  from  an 
altitude  of  900  feet  on  the  north,  to  one  of  400  to  500  feet  on  the 
south.  In  general,  this  section  has  a  gently  undulating  surface, 
which  is,  however,  often  broken  in  minor  detail  by  low,  abrupt  ridges 
with  outcropping  tilted  rock  ledges,  and  is  dotted  occasionally  with 
high  points  of  quartzose  rocks.  The  whole  area  is  densely  covered 
with  a  forest  of  pine  interspersed  with,  marshes,  and  hardwood  ridges, 
which  when  cleared  yield  excellent  land.  It  is  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  and  the 
Black  on  the  west,  which,  as  also  their  numerous  branches,  are 
rapid  streams,  broken  constantly  by  chutes  and  water  falls  over  tilted 
rock  ledges;  and  is  covered  everywhere  with  accummulations  of  drift 
material,  which  are,  however,  much  greater  in  some  places  than  in 
others. 

Proceeding  now  further  southward  we  come  next  upon  the  great 
central  sandstone  region  of  the  state.  This  covers  all  of  Jackson, 
Juneau,  Adams,  Marquette  and  Waushara  counties,  southern  Wood, 
Portage  and  Clark,  northern  and  western  Columbia,  and  most  of 
Sauk.  It  extends  east  and  west  about  eighty  miles,  north  and  south 
about  one  hundred,  and  really  includes  several  subordinate  areas, 
which  are,  in  some  respects,  topographically  distinct,  but  all  of  which 
have  in  common  the  basement  rock  of  sandstone,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  sandy  soil.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  the  sandstone 
district  is  out  of  the  heavy  timber,  which,  however,  invades  it  in  east- 
ern  Waushara,  in  southern  Portage  and  Wood,  and  in  eastern  Jack- 
son. For  the  rest  of  the  district,  the  prevailing  growth,  except  on 
the  high  ArchsBan  bluffs  of  Sauk,  is  of  small  oaks. 

Of  the  subordinate  areas,  we  note  first  on  the  east  a  district  (1), 
including  Waushara,  southern  Portage,  those  portions  of  Marquette 
and  Green  Lake  which  lie  north  of  the  Fox  river,  and  southern 
Adams,  which  is  everywhere  heavily  covered  with  glacial  drift,  to 
whose  irregular  morainic  method  of  deposition  is  to  be  attributed  a 
peculiar  roughened  surface,  dotted  in  places  with  small  lakes  that  oc- 
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cupy  the  drift  depressions.  The  streams  of  this  region  are  numerons, 
large,  rapid,  and  extraordinarily  clear,  but  without  rock  rapids.  Bock 
bluffs  arc  not  frequent,  and  those  that  occur  are  without  the  castel- 
lated appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  more  western  outliers.  The 
whole  of  the  area  descends  from  its  highest  parts  in  northwestern 
"Waushara,  where  the  altitude  is  about  540  feet,  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  towards  the  Fox  river,  whose  altitude  at  Portage  is  200 
feet,  and  at  Berlin  175  feet.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  for  the  most 
part  sandy.  In  central  Waushara,  however,  good  land  occurs  on 
limestone  and  crystalline  rock  drift,  whilst  in  eastern  Waushara  the 
stratified  drift  clays  yield  an  excellent  soil.  West  of  the  high 
ground  along  the  line  of  Adams  and  Waushara  counties,  we 
come  upon  an  altogether  different  region,  (2)  the  next  of  our  sub- 
ordinate divisions.  This  is  the  central  sand  plain  of  Adams  and 
Juneau  counties,  which  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Wis- 
consin river.  Here  we  find  no  drift  at  all,  a  generally  flat  surface, 
rising  gradually  from  the  river  in  each  direction,  and  dotted  by  nu- 
merous lofty  and  jagged  peaks  of  sandstone,  large  and  clear  streams, 
and  a  prevailing  growth  of  small  oaks,  interrupted  by  a  few  prairies 
and  marshes,  and  mingling  with  small  pine  towards  the  north. 
Crossing  now  the  divide  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Juneau  county, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  sandstone  portion  of  the  Black  river  valley,  (3) 
which  resembles,  for  short  distances  from  the  river,  in  its  general 
sandy,  plain-like  character,  and  gigantic,  castellated  outliers,  the  re- 
gion last  described.  As  we  pass  westward,  however,  from  Black 
river,  or  southward  along  its  course,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  region  of 
narrow  but  deeply  eroded  valleys  and  of  steep  hills.  Returning  now 
to  the  central  plain  of  Juneau  county,  and  proceeding  towards  its  south- 
west corner,  we  cross,  in  the  towns  of  Summit,  Wonewoc,  Plymouth  and 
Lindina,  a  high,  narrow,  and  deeply  indented  watershed,  and  find  our- 
selves in  the  upper  part  of  the  Baraboo  river  valley,  (4)  which  we  may 
regard  as  another  of  the  subordinate  districts  of  the  central  sandstone 
region.  The  upper  part  of  this  valley  shows  the  usual  characters  of 
the  valleys  of  the  driftless  part  of  the  state,  being  narrow,  with  abrupt 
sides,  which  are  often  of  precipitous  sandstone.  The  tributary 
streams  have  similar,  but  narrower  and  steeper  valleys.  On  either 
side  the  country  rises  rapidly,  and  shows  frequently  excellent  land. 
As  the  river  is  followed  into  Sauk  county,  its  valley  widens,  but  the 
same  deeply  indented  divides  are  observed;  that  on  the  south,  in  the 
towns  of  Wcstfield  and  Reedsburg,  rising  into  the  horizon  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  so  that  large  patches  of  good  limestone 
country  occur  here.     In  central  Sauk  county  the  Baraboo  traverses 
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the  length  of  the  valley  between  the  two  quartzite  ranges,  whose  top- 
ography has  already  been '  sufficiently  indicated.  About  midway  in 
the  east  and  west  length  of  this  valley  the  western  limit  of  the  gla- 
cial drift  is  met  with,  which  is  here  in  a  morainic  condition.  Cross- 
ing now  to  that  portion  of  Sauk  county  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
limestone-capped  divide  in  the  towns  of  Westfield  and  Franklin,  and 
of  the  southern  quartzite  range,  we  reach  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wisconsin  itself,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Honey  Creek  dis- 
trict (5).  On  the  west  side  of  this  triangular  area  we  find  deeply 
eroded  valleys  with  limestone-capped  separating  ridges;  further 
south  and  east  towards  the  river,  numerous  outliers  and  peculiar  nar- 
row ridges  are  seen;  further  east  still  these  cease  suddenly,  and  on 
the  wide  prairie  in  the  towns  of  Prairie  du  Sac  and  Sumpter,  morainic 
drift  begins  as  suddenly  again.  Along  the  Wisconsin  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  this  area,  the  limestone-capped  bluifs  of  an  immense 
outlier  bound  the  river  bottom  for  a  number  of  miles.  We  have  yet 
to  consider  the  last  of  these  subordinate  areas,  (6)  which  includes 
that  portion  of  Marquette  county  south  of  the  Fox  river,  and  the 
northern,  central  and  western  towns  of  Columbia  county,  being  lim- 
ited on  the  east  and  south  by  the  western  face  of  the  limestone  divide 
between  the  Wisconsin  and  Kock  rivers.  This  is  an  area  in  general 
level,  having  an  elevation  of  about  250  feet,  with  many  bold  lime- 
stone outliers.  It  is  drift  covered,  showing  numerous  large  bowlders, 
has  everywhere  a  sandy  soil,  and  a  somewhat  sparse  growth  of  small 
oaks. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  great  topographical  subdivisions  of  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  we  may  designate  as  the  limestone  district^  since  in 
it  one  or  other  of  the  Silurian  limestones  is  almost  always  the  surface 
rock.  It  includes  eastern  and  southern  Columbia,  and  all  of  Dane,  is 
characterized  nearly  everywhere  by  an  excellent  soil,  includes  the 
largest  prairie  areas  of  central  Wisconsin,  shows  a  prevailing  growth 
of  oak,  and  has  a  rolling  and  diversified  surface.  The  drift  materials 
are  everywhere  present,  except  in  the  southwestern  towns  of  Dane, 
which  show  the  usual  abrupt  topography  of  the  driftfess  area.  On 
the  northern  side  of  this  district,  in  the  towns  of  Scott,  Kandolph,  Court- 
land,  Otsego,  Lowville,  Hampden,  Leeds  and  Arlington,  in  Columbia 
county,  and  of  Vienna,  Westport,  Dane,  Springfield  and  Middleton, 
in  Dane  county,  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  belt  of  high  rolling  prai 
rie  from  about  400  to  600  feet  in  altitude.  The  underlying  rock  on 
this  prairie  is  limestone,  and  the  soil  of  the  very  best  quality.  From 
the  east  and  south  flanks  of  this  high  land  the  country  descends 
rapidly,  and  is  watered  by  the  various  head  streams  of  Eock  river. 
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In  western  Dane,  the  descent  is  almost  entirely  towards  the  south, 
but  in  the  center  of  the  county  the  dip  of  •  the  strata  begins  to  veer 
eastward,  and  tlie  surface  slope  corresponds.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
county,  again,  in  the  valley  of  Sugar  river,  the  topography  is  more 
abrupt  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  drift  ma- 
terials; in  the  center  we  find  the  broad  southeast  valley  of  the  Catfish, 
with  its  chain  oi  lakes  lying  in  N.  E.  -S.  W.  valleys,  and  its  morainic 
glacial  drift;  whilst  further  east  still  we  find  a  more  nearly  level 
drift-covered  region,  sloping  gradually  eastward. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

GENERAL  GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  CENTRAL 

WISCONSIN. 

The  region  of  country  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  is  quite  simple  as  to  the  grand  features  of  its  rock 
structure,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  a  great  nucle- 
us of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  encircling  which,  but  more  especially 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  are  succeeding  bands  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  belonging  to  the  Silurian  series. 

Forming  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state  is  a  great  mass  of 
crystalline  rocks  —  granites,  gneisses,  chloritic  micaceous  and  hom- 
blendic  schists  being  the  predominating  kinds  —  which  are  folded 
and  eroded  so  as  to  ofl^er  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  detailed  study, 
and  which  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  referable  to  the  Laurentian 
division  of  the  Archaean. 

On  the  northern  edge  of  this  central  nucleus,  just'  south  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  Bayfield  and  Ashland  counties,  is  a  narrow  belt  of  quartz- 
ites,  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores,  diorites,  talcose  chloritic  and 
black  slates,  etc.,  which  overlie  unconformably  the  gneisses  of  the 
Laurentian  immediately  to  the  south.  This  fact,  taken  together  with 
their  nature  and  relations  to  the  newer  adjoining  formations,  would 
seem  to  throw  these  beds,  without  any  doubt,  into  tlie  same  catagory 
with  the  Iron  Bearing  series  of  Michigan,  and  the  Huronian  system 
of  Canada.  Similar  rocks,  with  similar  relations  to  the  surrounding 
formations,  exist  in  Oconto  county,  on  the  northeast  border  of  the 
state,  from  where  they  stretch  far  into  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, and  include  the  famous  iron  regions  of  Marquette  and  the  Me- 
nomonec.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Laurentian  core,  on  Black  river, 
in  Jackson  county,  are  again  similar  rocks,  whose  Huron ian  age  is 
not  BO  clearly  made  out.  Still  farther  south,  and  within  the  area  of 
the  Silurian  formations,  are  projecting  portions  of  the  here  buried 
Archeean.  These  isolated  masses  are  made  up  chiefly  of  quartzites 
and  dark-colored  quartz-porphyries,  and  are  scattered  widely  over 
Marquette,  Waushara,  Green  Lake,  Columbia  and  Sauk  counties,  pre- 
serving in  their  positions  a  sort  of  rough  parallelism  to  the  southern 
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and  eastern  borders  of  the  main  Archaean  mass.  There  is  no  proof 
at  hand  that  the  rocks  of  these  patches  are  unconformablj  super- 
posed upon  Laurentian  strata,  but  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
Laurentian  gneisses  and  schists,  their  resemblance  to  Huronian  rocks 
elsewhere,  and  more  especially  the  parallelism  just  referred  to,  strong- 
ly suggest  the  possibility  of  their  forming  part  of  a  continuous  band 
of  Huronian,  of  which  the  Lake  Superior  and  Oconto  areas  are  other 
portions,  encircling  the  Laurentian  core,  after  the  manner  of  the  later 
and  undisturbed  Silurian  accumulations.  Eegarding  the  Black  river 
ferruginous  schists,  and  the  associated  gneisses  as  Huronian,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  belt,  completing  the  circuit,  may  possibly  exist  in 
the  northwestward  trending  gneissic  and  hornblendic  beds  of  the  low- 
er Chippewa,*  the  arenaceous  and  conglomeratic  quartzite  of  the  hills 
in  T.  32,  R  7  W.,  near  the  Chippewa  river,'  and  the  quartzite  and 
associated  pipes  tone  of  Rice  Lake,  in  Barron  county  *  This  idea  of 
a  continuous  Huronian  belt  encircling  a  Laurentian  core  is  thrown 
out  as  a  suggestion  only,  a  generalization  towards  which  the  facts  in 
my  possession  at  this  writing  would  seem  to  point.  At  present  all 
that  we  can  aflSrm  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  the  great  crystal- 
line rock  area  of  northern  Wisconsin  is  that  most  of  its  rocks  are 
Laurentian,  that  on  its  northern  and  northeastern  edges  are  some  un- 
doubted Huronian  beds,  and  that  on  its  southern  and  southwestern 
borders  are  again  rocks  between  whose  Laurentian  and  Huronian  age 
there  remains  some  question,  although  they  quite  probably  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  latter  period. 

From  its  northeastern  corner  the  Wisconsin  Archsean  nucleus,  in- 
cluding now  both  Huronian  and  Laurentian  rocks,  sends  a  long  pro- 
jection across  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  possibly  connecting,  beneath  the  lake,  with  the  great  Cana- 
dian Archaean  area.  Thus,  from  the  earliest  Paleozoic  times,  the  rock 
depositions  skirting  the  Archaean  of  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  south  and 
west,  must  have  gone  on  independently  of  those  on  its  northern  side. 

The  outcrops  of  the  undisturbed  and  unaltered  Silurian  formations, 
which  succeed  one  another  in  receding  concentric  bands  on  the  cast- 
em,  southern  and  western  sides  of  the  Archaean  of  Wisconsin,  are  the 
direct  continuations  of  the  outcrop  bands  of  a  series  of  strata,  which, 
after  following  the  southern  side  of  the  Canadian  Archaean  westward 
through  New  York  and  Canada,  make  a  great  curve  to  the  northward 
across  the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  also  across 

'  E.  T.  Sweet,  manuscript  report  and  also  TransactionB  Wis.  Acad.  Sd.,  Vol.  III. 

•E.T.  Sweet,  Loc.  cit. 

'0 wren's  Geolo^cal  Survey  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
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\  of  Michigan,  and  enter  "Wisconsin  on  its  north- 
sharp  southwestward  trend,  having  thus  accom- 
.  es  to  the  southern  line  of  the  ancient  Archaean  con- 
.  rossiug  into  Wisconsin,  these  formations  dip  quite  rap- 
.Ae  eastward,  and  their  southward  trending  outcrops  succeed 
another  in  companxtively  narrow   bands.     As  they  are  traced 
c^outhward,  however,  these  outcrops  curve  gradually  westward,  the 
eastward  dip  at  the  same  time  lessening,  and  the  exposed  portion  of 
each  formation  becoming  wider.     Along  the  central  north  and  south 
axis  of  the  state,  the  eastward  dip  has  entirely  disappeared,  each  form- 
ation is  the  surface  rock  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  the  bound- 
ing line  of  each  makes  a  wide  bow  to  the  southward  before  the  return 
northwestward,  parallel  to  the  western  side  of  the  Archaean  area. 
TliuB  it  follows  that  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  are  to  be  ob- 
served a  smaller  number  of  the  Silurian  formations  than  occur  further 
eastward  and  westward  in  the  state. 

The  latest  one  of  the  Silurian  formations  of  Central  Wisconsin  is 
of  the  age  of  the  Trenton  limestone  of  New  York.  Elsewhere  in 
the  state,  the  Upper  Silurian  is  represented  by  immense  thicknesses  of 
limestone,  and  over  a  small  area  near  Milwaukee,  even  Devonian  beds 
are  to  be  seen.  The  exact  extent  to  which  the  original  areas  of  these 
various  formations  exceeded  their  present  ones,  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
arrive  at,  so  great  has  been  the  amount  of  denudation. 

After  the  close  of  the  Silurian  —  for  much  of  Central  Wisconsin 
probably  after  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  —  no  farther  deposi- 
tions of  any  kind  were  made  until  tlie  time  of  the  Glacial  Drifts 
when  immense  masses  of  gravel  and  lx)ulders,  as  also  stratified  sands 
and  clays,  were  largely  deposited.  During  all  of  the  intervening 
time  the  region  must  have  been  out  of  water  and  exposed  only  to  the 
ordinary  subiPrial  eroding  agencies.  Thus  we  see  how  it  is  that  we 
find  here  proofs  of  a  denudation  unusually  great  for  non-mountainous 
regions. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  several  formations  that 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  with  their 
geological  relations: — 
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QUATEBNABY. 


LOWEB 
SiLUBIAK. 


Abohjean. 


Recent  —  Peat  beds;  bog  iron  ores. 

Champlain — Lacustrine  days,  over  200  feet  thick. 

Glacial  —  *'  Drift ";  indading  bowlders,  till,  sand,  graTel,  etc. 


Trenton. 


Canadian, 


Galena  limestone;  dolomite,  800  to  350  feet 
Trenton  limestone;  alternating  limestones  and 
dolomites;  in  aJUOO  to  120  feet 

St.  Peters  sandstone;  15  to  120  feet 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone;  dolomite,  50  to 
125  feet 


Frinuirdial, 


Beds  of  pas- 
sage. 


Lower  or  Pots- 
dam  sandstone.  ' 


Hunmian, 


Laurentian. 


''  Madison  sandstone    beds,  35 
to  50  f oet 
Mendota  limestone   beds,  30 
to  45  feet 

Including  possibly  two  dis- 
tinct formations,  the  one 
lying  upon  the  eroded  sc^r- 
face  of  the  other;  in  all  800 
to  1000  feet  thick,  but  yaiy- 
ing  much  on  account  of  the 
irregular  siurfoce  of  the  un- 
derlying rocks. 

Quaxtzites,  schists,  quartz-poiphyries,  silidous 
iron  ores,  gneiss  (?);  many  thousand  feet 
thick. 

Gneiss,  granite,  sdiist,  diorite,  quartzite,  etc.; 
no  crystalline  limestone;  many  thousand  feet 
thick. 
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OHAPTEE   ni. 
THE  ARCH^A.N  EOOKS. 

THE  MAIN  ARCH.EAN  AREA. 

I.  In  General. 

The  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  may  be  con- 
veniently separated  into  two  groups,  for  the  purposes  of  description; 
those  of  the  main  Archsean  body  constituting  one  of  these,  and  those 
which  occur  in  isolated  protruding  patches  within  the  region  of  the 
Silurian  sediments,  the  other.  The  two  are  of  course  but  parts  of  the 
same  grand  mass,  which  everywhere  underlies  the  undisturbed  Silu- 
rian beds,  a  fact  proven,  not  merely  by  geognostical  theory,  nor  the 
evident  passage  of  the  crystalline  rocks  beneath  the  Silurian,  but  also 
by  the  numerous  Artesian  borings  which  have  penetrated  through  the 
horizontal  strata  into  the  underlying  Archjean,  at  points  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  state.  At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do  only  with 
those  of  the  crystalline  rocks  that  appear  at  the  surface. 
The  area  occupied  by  the  rocks  of  the  main  Archeean  mass,  so  far  as  the 
district  at  present  under  consideration  is  concerned,  covers  all  of  Mara- 
thon, most  of  Wood,  and  much  of  Clark,  Jackson  and  Portage  counties. 

The  line  of  junction  between  the  Archaean  area  and  that  of  the 
next  formation  to  the  south,  the  Potsdam,  or  Lower,  sandstone,  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  and  often  quite  difficult  to  trace.  The  sand- 
stone is  frequently  found  stretching  far  northward  along  the  water- 
sheds between  the  southward  flowing  streams,  whilst  the  gneissic  and 
other  crystalline  rocks  are  to  be  observed  stretching  as  far  south  along 
the  stream  valleys,  the  areas  of  the  two  formations  thus  dovetailing 
into  one  another.  Thus  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Black  rivers  make 
rapids  over  tilted  gneissic  strata  for  many  miles  south  of  their  first 
entrance  upon  the  sandstone  region,  and  as  their  courses  are  followed 
downwards  the  exposures  of  these  rocks  are  to  be  found  more  and 
more  closely  restricted  to  the  stream  limits,  until  they  finally  occur 
in  the  river  beds  only,  the  sandstone  overlying  them  in  the  banks. 
A  more  definite  idea  of  the  position  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
sandstone  and  Archaean  areas  may  be  obtained  from  the  general  geo- 
logical map  of  the  state  (Atlas  Plate  I),  and  also  from  Plate  XY  of 
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the  Atlas,  which  give  the  boundary,  for  the  region  examined  by  the 
writer,  with  as  great  accuracy  as  present  knowledge  will  permit. 

The  nnconformability  between  the  tilted  crystalline  rocks  and  the 
horizontal  sandstones  is  frequently  to  be  observed  ftlong  the  boundary 
line  between  the  areas  of  the  two  formations,  and  eapecially  where 
the  streams  have  cut 
through  the  sand- 
stones into  the  un- 
derlying Archcean 
In  a  number  of  places, 
as  to  which  details 
are  given  in  sub- 
sequent pages,  the 
sxact  junction  of  the 
two  funnatioiis  can 
be  seen.  In  one 
place  on  Black  river 
it  is  even  possible  to 
obtain  hand  speci- 
mens showing  both 
formations,  and  their 
respective  bedding 
and  lamination  lines. 
Fig.  1  is  taken  from 
one  of  these  band 
specimenfi. 

The  general  topographical  features  of  the  crystalline  rock  dis- 
trict have  already  been  indicated.  It  is  an  elevated  area  with  an 
altitude  of  from  500  to  900  feet,  and  higliest  on  the  north.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  to  have  a  surface  of  gradual,  though  considerable, 
changes  in  elevation.  Looked  at  more  minutely,  however,  the  surface 
is  observed  to  be  broken  up  frequently  by  low  and  narrow,  bat  quite 
steep,  ridges,  often  with  rock  exposures  at  top.  The  whole  region  is 
densely  timbered,  chiefly  by  pine.  These  pine  trees,  on  account  of 
the  small  depth  of  their  roots,  are  easily  and  frequently  prostrated  by 
the  wind,  often  over  many  square  miles  at  once.  Such  windfalls, 
when  burnt  over  and  grown  up  with  a  small  second  growth,  combine 
with  the  steep  rocky  ridges  and  the  nnmerous  small  intervening 
marshes,  to  render  traveling  in  this  region  to  the  last  degree  difficult. 
On  the  higher  swells  of  the  country,  however,  the  pine  ia  often  re- 
placed by  hard  wood,  maple  es]>ecially.  In  such  parts,  traveling  is 
easier,  and  excellent  farms  are  obtained  by  clearing.     The  soil  in  these 
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cases  someiimes  evidently  results  for  the  most  part  from  a  direct  disin- 
tegration of  the  felspathic  rocks  in  place,  but  sometimes  also  from  a 
disintegration  of  similar  rocks  in  the  drift.  The  descent  of  the  re- 
gion southward  has  caused  the  river  valleys  and  smaller  watercourses 
to  be  cut  deeply  into  the  rocks,  which  are  hence  best  exposed  along 
streams.  As  already  said,  however,  exposures  occur  also  somewhat 
widely  scattered  away  from  the  streams.  Some  large  areas,  as,  for 
instance,  the  country  along  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  from 
town  30  to  town  42,  are  without  rock  exposures,  the  drift  covering 
being  especially  heavy. 

By  far  the  most  common  one  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  this  area 
is  gneiss ;  next  in  order  of  abundance  are  granitoid  gneiss,  granite, 
syenite,  hornblende  rocks,  chloritic  schists,  mica-schists,  quartz-schists, 
quartzite  and  felsitic  rocks.  In  one  small  district  on  Black  river  in 
Jackson  county  are  large  exposures  of  silico-ferruginous  scliists  (iron 
ores),  associated  with  silico-magnesian  (talcose)  schists.  All  of  these 
general  kinds  include  many  varieties,  which  are  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing detailed  descriptions.  The  granitoid  and  gneissoid  kinds  have 
most  commonly  a  moderately  coarse  character. 

The  original  bedded  condition  of  the  whole  series  is  rendered  suf- 
ficiently evident,  not  only  by  a  prevailing  gneissoid  and  schistose 
character,  but  also  by  the  existence  of  distinct  bedding  planes 
and  lamination  lines,  which,  though  often  obscured  by  cross-jointing, 
especially  in  the  granitoid  kinds,  can  nevertheless,  in  general,  be 
readily  made  out.  That  the  processes  of  metamorphism  and  disturb- 
ance have  been  carried  almost  to  their  last  extremes  is  shown  by  the 
highly  crystalline  character  of  the  rocks,  the  grading  of  the  gneiss 
into  granite,  the  greatly  contorted  condition  of  the  gneiss  laminae,^ 
and  the  close  folding  of  the  whole  series.  In  some  places,  portions 
of  the  arches  are  left;  but  in  general  erosion  has  removed  or  ob- 
scured all  the  crowns,  and  has  made  of  what  must  once  have  been  a 
lofty  mountainous  region,  one  in  which  the  variations  from  a  general 
level  are  only  those  of  insignificant  ridges,  and  comparatively  shallow, 
eroded  watercourses. 

Whilst  the  bedding  of  the  whole  series  is  thus  evident,  distinctly 
intrusire  granite  occurs,  its  nature  being  indicated  by  the  way  in 
which  it  joins  and  penetrates  the  bedded  rocks.  This  extravasated 
granite  is  usually  of  a  pinkish  to  reddish  color,  often  very  bright 
red,  and  occurs  in  very  large  masses. 

A  tendency  to  weather  characterizes  most  of  the  gneisses  and  other 

'  Most  beautifully  exhibited  on  Black  river,  just  below  the  crossing  of  the  Green  Bay 
Railrciul. 
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f  elspatliic  rocks,  and  also  those  that  are  largely  homblendic.  The  alter- 
ation usually  extends  but  a  small  distance  into  the  body  of  the  rock, 
which  can  generally  be  observed  in  its  true  unaltered  character  by  re- 
moving the  surface  crust.  In  some  localities,  however — and  these  are 
altogether  without  the  drift  area,  or  at  least  where  the  drift  materials 
are  scanty —  the  whole  exposed  portion  of  the  rock  is  so  disintegrated 
as  to  crumble  to  dust  under  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  or  is  completely  al- 
tered, by  removal  of  alkaline  ingredients  and  absorption  of  water,  to  a 
clayey  mass,  which,  when  the  original  rock  was  non-ferruginous,  or 
when  the  iron  oxides  have  been  also  completely  removed,  is  a  mixture 
of  pure  kaolinite  and  quartz  grains,  and  is  of  considerable  commercial 
value.  The  almost  entire  restriction,  so  far  as  known,  of  this  kaolin- 
ized  rock  to  those  districts  where  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
former  presence  of  the  glacial  agencies,  is  a  fact  of  very  considerable 
interest.  Its  absence  everywhere  where  the  drift  occurs  may  indicate 
that  it  has  been  removed  by  the  drift  forces.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  kaolin  district  coincides  with  one  in  which  there  is  generally 
more  or  less  of  a  sandstone  covering  to  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  that 
many  of  the  kaolin  occurrences  are  beneath  a  few  layers  at  least  of 
sandstone.  It  may  then  be  that  the  surface  waters,  percolating 
through  the  porous  sandstone  —  in  ancient  times  much  thicker  than 
now  —  have  formed  natural  watercourses  along  the  junction  between 
it  and  the  less  easily  penetrable  crystalline  rocks,  and  have  thus  ex- 
erted an  unusual  disintegrating  action;  whilst  the  sandstone  itself 
has  subsequently  acted  as  a  preserver  of  the  kaolinized  rock  from  the 
ordinary  eroding  agencies. 

No  one  system  of  strikes  prevails  over  the  whole  region,  but  yet 
for  long  distances  a  marked  parallelism  can  be  observed  in  the  courses 
of  the  outcrops  of  the  various  layers.  Thus  along  the  Wisconsin 
from  its  southernmost  exposures  of  crystalline  rocks,  at  Point  Bass, 
in  Wood  county,  as  far  north  as  Wausau,  in  Marathon  county,  the 
strikes  are,  for  the  most  part,  east  of  north,  whilst  the  dips,  though 
of  course  far  less  constant  in  amount  and  direction,  are  more  com- 
monly north  than  south.  On  Black  river,  again,  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance examined,  the  strikes  are  just  as  markedly  northwest,  and  on 
Yellow  river  more  commonly  west,  than  east  of  north.  Whilst  no 
general  system  of  strikes  can  be  laid  down  for  the  whole  region,  and 
no  further  generalizations  can  be  drawn  from  the  observations  made 
in  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  it  is  nevertlieless  very  probable  that 
by  comparing  the  results  of  different  observers  on  the  strike  direc- 
tions for  the  whole  Archaean  region  of  the  state,  some  quite  import- 
ant conclusions  may  yet  be  reached.     At  the  time  of  writing  investiga- 
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tions  on  this  region  are  still  in  progress,  and  such  generalizations 
would  now  be  premature.  Attention  may  be  drawn,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  directions  of  the  strikes  preserve  a  sort  of  paral- 
lelism to  the  sides  of  the  somewhat  irregularly  shaped  Archaean  area. 
Thus,  on  the  Wisconsin,  Wolf,*  Peshtigo'  and  Oconto,*  the  strikes 
are  northeastward,  coinciding  w^th  the  long  boundary  line  on  the 
southeast  side;  on  the  Black,  Yellow,  and  lower  Chippewa,  the  di- 
rections are  northwestward,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  south- 
western boundary  line;  on  the  upper  Chippewa,  and  in  thePenokee 
region,  the  strikes  are  generally  north  of  east,  corresponding  with  the 
Lake  Superior  side  of  the  Archaean  area.  Whether  this  correspond- 
ence has  any  significance  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  northwestward  strikes  of  the  Black,  Yellow  and  lower 
Chippewa  indicate  the  existence  of  a  continuous  band  of  Huronian 
(including  then  gneissic  rocks  and  granites)  which,  curving  around  to 
the  north  and  northeast,  includes  the  quartzites  of  Rice  lake,  in  Bar- 
ron county,  and  joins  finally  with  the  Iron  Kange  series  of  Ashland 
county.  The  remaining  northeastward  strikes,  on  this  view,  would 
be  those  of  the  origin&l  Laurentian  nucleus. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  most  of  the  rocks  of  the  main  Archaean 
area  are  referred  to  the  Laurentian.  This  is  done  partly  because  of 
their  general  lithological  characters,  but  more  especially  because 
they  are  found  near  Lake  Superior,  and  also  near  the  Michigan  bound- 
ary, in  Oconto  county,  underlying  unconformably  other  metamorphic 
beds,  chiefly  of  a  slaty  character,  which,  from  their  relations  both  to 
the  Copper-bearing  series  and  Silurian  sandstones  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Central  Wisconsin,  quite  evidently 
occupy  the  horizon  of  the  Canadian  Huronian.  When  these  relations 
are  taken  into  account  with  their  great  resemblance  in  lithological 
characters  to  the  typical  Canadian  formations,  from  which  they  are 
but  little  removed,  and  with  which  they  are  indeed  quite  probably 
continuous  underneath  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  the  reference  of 
the  two  Wi&consin  series  of  crystalline  rocks  to  the  Laurentian  and 
Huronian  seems  unavoidable. 

The  undovhted  Haronian  beds  of  Wisconsin  lie  entirely  without 
the  district  which  is  the  object  of  the  present  report.  Those  lying 
within  the  district,  on  Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  already  alluded  to  as 
doubtfully  Huronian,  are  as  yet  too  doubtfully  so  to  merit  further  at- 
tention in  this  place. 

The  only  materials  of  economic  importance  yet  known  to  occur 
in  the  Archrean  of  Central  Wisconsin  are  kaolin  or  rotted  rock,  and 

'  Manuscript  report,  E.  T.  Sweet        '  Oral  oommunication,  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
Wis.  Sub.  —30 
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baildiiig  Btones,  especially  ornamental  building  granite.  Beda  large- 
ly charged  with  the  specniar  and  magnetic  oxides  nt  iron  occur  on 
Black  river,  but,  so  far  as  known,  contain  too  little  iron  to  be  need  as 
ores  of  that  metal.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  rocks  of  thie 
age  in  Canada,  a  great  variety  of  materials  of  economic  importance 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  including  the  precious  metals,  lead, 
copper  and  iron  ores,  all  of  wliich  are  found  and  profitably  worked  in 
the  Canadian  Archajan.  Small  traces  of  precious  metals  have  I)een 
found  in  quartz  from  Clark  county.  Details  as  to  the  kaolins  of  the 
Black,  Yellow  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  as  to  the  ornamental  granites 
of  Yellow  river  and  other  places,  are  given  on  subsequent  pages. 
Both  nf  these  materials  are  obtainable  in  large  quantity,  and  are  des- 
tined to  become  important  factors  in  the  industries  of  the  state.  The 
red  granites  arc  quite  extraordinary  in  their  fine  qualities,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  equaled  by  any  in  the  country. 

II.    Local  Details. 

The  various  rock  exposures  belonging  to  the  main  Archiean  area 
■which  have  been  examined  by  the  writer,  are  cfiiefly  in  the  vicinities 
of  the  three  main  streams,  the  Wisconsin,  Yellow  and  Black,  and 
their  tribntaries.  A  corresponding  grouping  of  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions is  here  adopted,  the  valley  of  each  stream  being  followed  up 
wards  from  its  southernmost  crystalline-rock  exposure, 

[Tpi'ek  Wisciissis   Valley. 

At  Whitney's  TUpida,  neat  Point  Bass,  on  tlie  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10,  and  the  N.  W. 

qr.  of  Sec.  IS,  T.  21,  R.  6  E..  occur  the  soothemmoat  eipOBores 

"     '  of  cn*sta)line  tocItb  on  the  Wiaconain  river.    Thej  are  here  oon- 

7\  fined  entirely  to  the  river  bed,  the  horizontal  Potsdam  sandstone 

ll  overlying  Uicm  in  the  banks.    The  following  sketch  map  serrea 

"  to  show  the  occurrence  of  the  vnrioiui  outcrops  at  thia  point. 

1       The  eouthemnioet  eit>o9ure  seen,  and  this  only  at  unuenallj  loir 

stagres  of  tlie  watiT,  is  a.  low  roundeil  one  of  quartzotie  gneiae  <869), 

a  few  square  yanla  in  area,  in  tlie  river  l»ed  at  the  pnint  E  of  the 

map.    Ten  paces  up  tlie  stream  from  here  is  a  giinilar  exposure 

of  a  (jreenish-black,  pyrititerous,  homblendic  rock  (870),  tiaversed 

f    by  pinkish  felnpathic  veina,  and  strikuig  N.  50'  E.,'with  a  nearly 

vertical  dip.     Continuing-  norUiward  along  the  bed  of  the  Btieam, 

"  between  the  western  shore  and  the  inland  fl,  we  find  occasional 

exposures  of  decomposing  gneiss,  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 

concealed  by  water  and  river  gravel.     At  about  eighty  pacet.  ft 

section  across  the  stream  wan  taken,  on  the  line  C  D  of  the  Jn^p, 

which  is  represented  by  Fig.  It.     Here  the  white,  kaolinized.  bill. 

ViciNrrroFPinsT    iss.  ^^^y^  ^^^^  pneissic  rocks  (^71)  are  overlaid  by  2  to  6  inches  n' 

Biindstone,  the  lowest  layer  of  which,  about  2  inches  thick,  ii 

e,   m  e  0    e.nc  .  j^y^  cliarged  with  pjTrite,  which,  in  places,  eidudea  the  aintl 

■All  beuiugme  refund  lo  Uie  trae  mflrldliiD. 
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entirely.  The  upper  sand- 
stone layers  are  coarse  and 
brownish-colored,  and  lie  h\ 
large,  flat  slabs,  giving  the 
river  bed,  for  many  rods, 
the  appearance  of  a  paved 
street. 

On  the  line  A  B  of  the 
map,  a  section  was  meas- 
ured across  the^  stream, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
At  the  southeast  end  of  this 
section  a  vertical  diiF  of 
heavily  bedded  sandstone, 
35  feet  high,  forms  most 
of  the  river  bank.  Be- 
neath the  sandstone, 
gneiss  shows  for  about  5 
feet  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Its  upi>er  portions 
are  altered  to  a  soft  kaolin, 
about  2  feet  in  thickness. 
Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliif  runs  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  here 
about  400  feet  in  width. 
Beyond  it  to  the  northwest, 
a  series  of  low  outcrops  of 
§  gneiss  alternate  with  nar- 
*^  row  water  channels  across 
2  the  remainder  of  the  river 
^  l)ed.  The  first  exposure 
beyond  the  main  channel 
was  not  reached.  The  next 
showed  a  coarse-grained, 
pink-  white-and-black-mot- 
'^  ''^  Ued,    quartzose,    gneissoid 

gramte  (864),  striking  N.  42**  E.,  and  dipping  nortli- 
westward  70**,  with  marked  bedding  planes.  A  second 
set  of  joints,  much  less  marked,  strikes  N.  50°  W., 
and  dips  80"*  N.  E.  The  quartz  of  this  rock  is  hyaline, 
and  in  fine  grains  aggregated  into  large  blotches;  the 
mica  is  blackish  and  fine-grained,  and  aggregated  along 
certain  lines;  and  the  felspar  is  both  white  and  pink,  in 
large  facets.  The  weathered  surface  is  ])rowni8h  and  dull, 
with  a  wliite  undercrust,  and  deeply  pitted  from  kaoliniza- 
Ijon  of  the  felspar.  Quartz  veins,  a  few  inches  in  width, 
traverse  the  exposure  in  an  east  and  w^est  direction,  stand- 
ing vertically. 

The  next  exposure  to  the  northwest  on  the  line  of  the 
section  is  71  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  rock  (865)  as  tl  e 
last,  with  ratlier  more  felspar,  and  showing  the  same 
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bedding.  A  red  felspathic  vein  was  noted,  2  inches  wide,  dipping  70"  N.,  and  also  the 
same  east  and  west  quartz  veins  as  before.  Towards  the  northwest  end  of  this  ex- 
posure the  gneiss  is  quite  thoroughly  decomposed  into  a  crumbling,  earthy-textuied, 
brown-  and  white-blotched  material,  showing  still  a  few  mica  flakes  and  quaitz  granules 
in  the  interior,  and  containing  4.96  per  cent,  of  water.  The  same  partly  kaolinized 
rock  is  found  aU  along  the  section  until  the  west  bank  of  the  river  is  reached,  showing, 
however,  still  quite  plainly  the  lamination  and  bedding  planes  of  the  unaltered  rock,  the 
dip  and  strike  remaining  the  same.  At  the  foot  of  the  west  bank,  which  is  alxmt  20 
feet  in  height,  unaltered  quartzose  granite  shows,  with  nortli  and  soutli  quartz  veins  }i 
inch  thick.  Above  this,  and  some  few  feet  above  the  water  level,  fine,  white,  soft  kaolin 
shows  in  a  little  swamp,  and  above  this  again  are  seen  a  few  thin  layers  of  the  sand- 
stone. 

On  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10  are  openings  in  the  river  bank,  here  some  20  feet  in  height, 
showing  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  kaolin.  The  various  exposures  are  at  differ- 
ent levels,  and  may  indicate  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  15  feet  in  some  placer,  but  a^  the 
clay  is  merely  an  alteration  of  the  gneissic  rock  in  place,  it  forms  no  continuous  bed, 
the  less  altered  portions  of  the  rock  occasionally  rising  entirely  through  it  At  the 
principal  opening  22  inches  of  soft,  bluish-white  clay  were  noticed.  The  following  ara 
analyses  of  samples  from  this  place: 

861.  869. 

r  "* \  e  '     *^  \ 

AM  A.  B 

Potash 1.25  2.81  1.51  1.54 

Soda 08  trace  .81  .22 

Iron 2.88  1.17           

Water ....  ....  8 .69 


861  A  is  the  raw  kaolin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  exposure;  861  B  is  the  fine  or  ka- 
olinite  portion  of  861  A,  separated  by  levigation.  Nos.  862  A  and  862  B  are,  in  like 
manner,  raw  and  washed  clay  from  the  upper  part  of  the  same  opening.  The  amounts 
of  alkahes  are  considerable,  and  no  lessening  in  their  percentages  appears  to  1)e  effected 
by  levigation.  The  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  was  not  determined,  but  it  would  ap- 
I)ear  to  be  chiefly  in  tlie  protoxide  state,  judging  from  tlie  color  of  the  clay.  These  facts 
would  indicate  a  less  thorough  kaolinization  here  than  at  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 
Immediately  above  the  kaolin  openings  are  two  feet  of  coarse,  browmsli,  fxiaMe  sand- 
stone, whilst  below  it,  down  to  the  water's  edge,  gneiss  in  decreasing  stages  of  decom* 
position  is  seen.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  is  a  low  exposure  of  unaltered,  fine-grained, 
light-colored  gneissoid  granite  (868).  The  three  ingredients  of  the  rock  are  all  distinctly 
visible,  the  felspar  being  1x)th  pink  and  white,  the  latter  without  apparent  stnations; 
tlie  quartz  is  abundant,  in  hyaline  grains;  the  mica  is  aggregated  into  layers  and  pro- 
duces a  greasy  feeling  on  some  surfaces  of  lamination. 

At  tlie  foot  of  the  rapids,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  just  above  Port  Edward, 
on  Sec.  25,  T.  22,  R.  5  E.,  a  rather  coarse  grained,  mottled,  reil-weathering  gneissoid 
granite  (879)  is  exposed.  A  distinct  parallel  grain  is  perceptible,  witli  corresponding 
bedding  joints,  which  strike  N.  45**  E.  and  dip  50**  N.  W.  Other  joints,  which  make 
large  smooth  faces,  strike  N.  75"  E.  About  50  feet  further  up  stream  is  exposed  a  coarse- 
grained, pinkish,  highly  felspathic  rock,  which  shows  a  very  distinct^  sometimes  con- 
torted, lamination,  tren<ling  in  the  same  N.  45*  E.  direction  as  before.  In  this  rock 
the  mica  is  nearly  excluded  by  the  felspar  and  quartz,  which  themselves  are  largely 
separated  into  distinct  bands.  In  phices  much  pyrite  is  present.  Fifty  fwt  further  a 
low  exposure  shows  an  apparent  W.  50'  W.  stnke,  but  this  seems  to  be  due  to  numer* 
0U8  close  veins  running  in  this  direction,  for  a  few  feet  Ijeyond,  the  same  strike  direc- 
tion as  before  observed  reappears,  accompanied  now  by  a  southeast  dip,  in  a  fim* 
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grained,  greenish,  decomposing,  pyritiferous,  mica-schist  (881).  At  the  fall  at  the  up- 
per end  ot  the  channel  the  rock  is  hard,  veiy  fine-grained,  light-colored,  distinctly  banded 
gneiss  (882),  containing  much  quartz  and  greenish,  greasy  mica  along  the  lamination 
planes.    The  northeast  strike  and  southeast  dip  (50")  show  here  very  plainly. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  in  these  exposures  the  synclinal  line  at  which  the  north- 
west dip  of  all  the  beds  further  down  the  river  gives  place  to  the  southeast  one  which 
prevails  for  many  miles  above. 

Continuing  now  along  the  west  bank  of  tlie  Wisconsin,  we  note  next  an  occurrence 
of  kaolin  on  the  land  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Pciwers,  lot  5,  sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  5  E.  The  kaoUn 
IE  exposed  naturally  in  the  river  bank  at  several  points,  and  has  been  at  one  place  laid 
bare  by  digging,*  several  carloads  having  been  sent  away  for  trial.  The  exposures  are 
some  ten  feet  above  the  river  at  low  water,  and  show  an  apparent  thickness  of  about 
tliree  feet.  Much  of  this  is  pure  white,  plastic  clay,  easily  removed  with  a  spade,  but 
in  many  places,  and  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  exposure,  it  grades  into  a  par- 
tially altered  rock  of  varying  degrees  of  firmness.  In  much  even  of  the  perfectly  soft 
day  the  lamination  planes  of  the  unaltered  rock  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen,  and  thin 
plates  of  solid  quartz  remain  in  their  original  positions,  dipping  east  of  south,  at  about 
65"*.  Where  these  lines  are  so  distinct  the  clay  is  frequently  of  a  bluish  cast,  and  then 
appears  to  be  less  refractory  than  usual.  All  of  it  tends  to  be  stained  superficially  by  a 
brownish  oxide  of  iron,  whicli  may  be  due  to  the  infiltration  of  ferruginous  waters,  and 
is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  value  of  the  day.  In  a  few  place9,  however, 
lai^  dark-reddish  patches  are  seen  imbedded  in  the  white  day,  and  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  and  pernidous  quantity  of  iron  oxide.  Immediately 
above  the  kaolin  is  found  a  layer,  l}4  f^^t  thick,  of  quartz  fragments,  mostly  angular, 
and  evidently  derived  from  the  decomposing  rock  just  below.  Above  this  in  a  few 
places  are  to  be  seen  one  or  two  thin  layers  of  crumbly,  brovmiBh  sandstone,  a  remnant 
of  the  sandstone  which  overlies  the  crystalline  rocks  everywhere  in  the  vicinity.  Above, 
again,  is  found  the  soil,  three  feet  in  thickness.  Below  the  kaolin,  at  the  water's  edge, 
low  exposures  of  unaltered  gneiss  appear.  A  series  of  specimens  for  analysis  obtained 
from  this  place  yielded  the  following  results: — 

S22  823  824  82S 


AM  A  B 


Silica  70.82  70.25 

Alumina 18.98  17.68 

Ironperoxide 1.24  2.34    2.32 

lime -24  .....        .33 

Magnesia .02  1 .  49 


69.34 

19.19 

1.75 

.44 

.39 


Potash 2.49  1.21  2.30      1.96  1.69    2.33  3-30 

Soda 10  trace  trace     trace  .39      .10  2. 49 

Water   5.45  8.84  6.30  5.61    8.84  2.67 

Carbonic  acid .....        .  02    


99.36     *••    .         *         99.76     ....        tlv.ul 


Specific  gravity .. .      2.55    2.50    ....         2.85 

822  A  is  from  the  exposure  furthest  down  stream,  and  was  analyzed  just  as  taken 
from  the  ground,  after  drying  at  100°.  It  represents  a  thickness  of  about  three  feet. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  alkali  is  chiefly  potash,  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  attributable 
to  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  the  potash  felspar  decomposes,  both  potash  and  soda 
felspon  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  gneisses  of  the  vicinity.    The  small  trace 

1  TIiIb  Kaolin  has  been  mnch  farther  developed  elnce  the  time  of  my  examination  In  1874. 
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of  carbonic  acid  remains  aa  on  bdicator  of  the  mode  of  decompoeition  which  has  led  to 
tlie  fonnation  nC  the  kaolin.  Hi'Z  B  is  the  line  portion  of  the  same  clay  separated  b; 
levig-.ition  in  the  kboratoi?  from  the  admixture  of  coarse  sand  composed  of  quoib  sJid 
undecoiniiosed  felspar  fiagin«nta.  the  former  pn^dominating.  The  smaller  penxntagc 
of  alkalies  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  felspar  fiBgmentB  and  mica  flakes,  yii  A  and 
^Jl  B  are  raw  and  washed  clay  from  the  nert  eiposm*  above,  along  the  stream.  A  li«- 
sening  of  the  alkali  percentage  is  again  to  be  observed  in  the  washed  clay.  82i  repre- 
BeoU  ao  apparent  tliickness  of  nearly  three  feet.  824  is  from  the  eipoeure  fnrtbett  up 
strewn.  It  IB  quite  iKift  and  clayey,  but  in  places  retains  the  rock  lamination  to  a 
marked  degree.  B2i  A  and  S24  B  are  respectively  the  raw  and  levigatoi  ciaj.  It  will 
lie  notii*d,  that,  although  retaining  the  rock  structure,  this  clay  is  yet  protty  completely 
detumpOHod,  the  onlypotnt  indicating  a  lack  of  thorough  decomposition  being  the  larpr 
amount  than  usual  of  soda.  Sit  is  a  atill  6rm,  partly  decompose*!  rock  from  the  name 
place  as  824.  It  ia  of  a  dirty  white  color  on  the  eiterior,  neariy  pure  white  on  the  inlC' 
rior,  quite  porous,  has  an  evident  gneissoid  teiture,  and  is  speckled  with  sniall  flakes  of 
fcilvery  mica.  With  tlie  eiception  of  this  mica  no  distinct  constituent  minerals  can  be 
seen  with  the  naktHl  eye;  with  a  magnifjing  gla»i.  however,  a  fresh  fracture  reveals  in 
a  few  placets  minute  grains  of  quartz  and  undecomposed  orthoclase  felspar.  The  large 
tenure  of  alkalies,  especially  of  soda,  and  the  Hmall  amount  of  water,  indicate  the  only 
IHLctial  decoriipoBition. 

Appearances  would  indicate  the  e;(istence  of  a  considerable  body  of  kaoUn  at  this 
ixiint.    Sines  my  eiaiuination  the  locality  has  been  much  further  developed  and  a  large 
number  of  fire  brick  made.    In  IHl'i,  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  vis- 
ited the  place  and  found  that  no  care  wae  taken  to  select  the  day,  nor  was  it  pat 
through  any  washing  process  to  separate  the  unde- 
'  V-  ^-  composed  portions.     He  was  informed  that  wooda*ii 

was  used  larKely  to  counteract  the  shrinking  of  the 
clay  on  burning;  an  addition,  which,  of  course,  io' 
ttvduced  the  ingredient  most  to  l>e  dreaded.  Ak  a 
result  of  this  method  of  manufacture  and  lack  of  se- 
lection, a  very  great  variation  was  observable  in  the 
quality  of  the  bricks,  some  even  showing  a  tendenrj' 
to  agglomerate  in  the  kiln.  The  clay  from  this  looU- 
ity  ha^  also  U'en  largely  shippt'd  taw  to  Milwaukiv 
where  it  has  lieen  used  by  tlie  Iron  Companies  and 
Gas  Light  Company.  In  1>JT4,  about  one  thousmid 
1>tick  were  burned  for  the  Gas  Light  Company  from  a 
mixture  of  the  Grand  Rapids  kaolin  and  pulveriztil 
fire-brick,  and  were  found  to  be  of  the  very  best  qual. 
ity.'  A  brick  made  in  this  way,  and  procured  for  nie 
by  Mr.  S.  G.  Lapham,  yielded  2.%  of  potash  and 
0.;31  of  soda.  It  presented  a  peculiar  jagged,  poioui 
ViaiRiTT  or  GuND  litpiDa,  appearance  on  a  fracture,  with  blotches  of  a  white 
Wood  Cocktt.  porcelain -like  substance,  and  was  said  to  be  an  excel- 

Scsle,  one  milB  lo  the  liich.         lent  brick.     At  the  Bayview  Iron  Works'  the  day 
ban    Iieen   tried    raw,   and    found    very    ivfractotr. 
Bricks  made  from  it  and  useil  here  were  found  to  vary  veo"  much  in  their  ivfnurtoriaew, 
some  beingf  extraordinarily  refnictory,  others  succumbing  readily  to  the  heat. 

On  Mr.  H.  Canning's  land  on  the  west  half  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  See.  26,  T.  22,  B.  5 
E..  several  pits  and  a  well  have  bi'en  sunk  into  decomposing  nsck  and  kacdin.    SpM- 
nii'nR  from  here  yieldcl  the  following  analjHical  results: 
1  Letier  from  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  HUwiukee,  Sot,  IJ,  mt.      •  Lettur  rrom  Xc.  J.  J. 
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Silica 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  iron. 

lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Water 


Fine  clay 

Coarse  residue, 


8»e 

827 

898 

A          B 

•  •••     •••• 

54.86 

•  •••     •••• 

28.87 

1.98  .... 

2.48 

•  •  •  •    •  ■  • 

.16 

•  •••    •••• 

.yo 

1.84  2.65 

2.95 

2.57 

.27   .21 

.8:^ 

.07 

•  •  •  .   f • vO 

« 

9.98 

99.97 

••••   •••• 

56.61 

«•••   •••• 

43.89 

• 

100.00 

826  A  and  826  B  are  the  raw  and  washed  kaolin  from  Mr.   Canning's  well;  827  is 
washed  clay  from  the  two  pits  on  the  same  land,  several  himdred  feet  from  the  well; 

828  is  the  fine  clay  levigated  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly white  unbaked  brick,  said  to  have 
been  made  from  day  from  Mr.  Canning*B 
well. 

The  next  rock  and  kaolin  occurrences 
that  we  note  in  ascending  the  Wisconsin 
are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  Contralia.  The  localities 
are  shown  on  the  sketch  map,  Fig.  5. 

Here  the  river  makes  a  long  st- ries  of  wild 
rapids  over  gneissic  rocks,  which  on  tho 
shores,  at  short  distances  from  the  water, 
appear  at  several  points  altered  to  kaolin 
and  overlaid  by  a  few  thin  layers  of  sand- 
stone. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  occurrences  in 
the  vicinity  is  to  be  seen  on  the  roadside  in 
the  city  of  Gi*and  Rapids,  near  the  Rablin 
House  (Point  A  on  Fig.  5).  Here  some  put- 
ting has  been  done  into  tlie  bank  for  grad- 
ing the  street,  and  kaolin,  decomposing 
rock,  and  overlying  sandstone  laid  bare. 
The  following  is  the  section  obtained  here 
(Fig.  6.) 

A  specimen  of  decomposing  gneiss  (816), 
occurring  beneath  the  sandstone,  yielded : 

Potash 7.16 

Soda 5.02 

Water 3.55 

The  very  partial  nature  of  the  decompo- 
sition is  tlius  rendered  evident.  In  appear- 
ance however,  nearly  all  resemblance  to  the 
original  rock  has  been  lost,  the  color  being 


CD 
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a  dirty  white,  and  the  interior,  though  still  flrm  and  hard,  of  a  somewhat  earthy  tex- 
ture. In  some  fragments  a  few  minute  grains  of  unaltered  felspar  can  be  detected 
with  the  magnifier. 

From  the  gneiss  exposures  shown  at  the  water's  edge  in  the  sketch  just  given  (Fig.  6), 
the  following  measured  section  was  taken  entirely  across  the  great  ledges  of  gneiss 
which  form  the  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Wisconsin.  This  section  runs  N.  20**  W.,  on  the 
line  A  B,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  general  trend  of  the  layers,  which  is  usually  quite 
plainly  to  be  seen.  The  exposures  are  not  cntL-ely  continuous  along  the  line  of  section, 
but  are  nearly  so,  and  gaps  could  be  filled  with  ledges  a  little  distance  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  At  the  time  of  our  examination,  the  river  was  low,  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
rock  laid  bare.  The  measurements  given  indicate  horizontal  widths.  Since  the  general 
dip  is  southeastward  the  first  beds  of  the  section  are  the  highest  in  the  series. 

FiH 

i.  Gneiss :  at  the  beginning  of  the  measurement  (833)  coarse-grained,  distinctly 
laminated,  black -white-tynd-pink-mottled;  striking  N.  80**  £.,  dipping  GO" 
S.  E.  The  mica  of  this  rock  is  greenish  and  brownish,  and  aggregated 
into  large  blotches;  the  felspar  is  both  pink  and  white,  the  latter  not  plainly 
striated,  and  occurring  in  large  facets;  the  quartz  is  abundant  and  limpid. 
Pyrite  is  present  in  small  quantity.  Twenty-five  feet  from  the  beginning, 
the  felspar  is  much  increased  in  quantity  (831).  At  fifty  feet  the  grain  of 
the  rock  becomes  much  finer,  and  the  mica  is  largely  restricted  to  the  sur- 
faces of  tlie  quite  distinct  laminse  (835).  This  variety  gives  place  soon 
again  to  a  coarser  kind  (836),  similar  to  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  section 
(833),  but  with  the  quartz  somewhat  more  prominent.  At  seventy  feet  the 
bedding  directions  are  quite  plain  and  show  a  strike  of  K.  75**  £,  and  a  dip 
of  60°  S.  E.  Here  the  rock  laminsB  are  contorted,  and  the  mica  very 
abundant,  almost  excluding  the  felspar.  A  few  pinkish  granite  veins  occur, 
from  }4  ™ch  to  2  inches  wide,  conforming  to  the  bedding  of  the  rock.  The 
vein  matter  (838)  is  predominatingly  of  pinkish,  flaky  quartz,  febjiar  being 
subordinate,  and  the  mica  restricted  to  the  sides  of  the  vein, 100 

2.  Covered^  by  water,  20 

3.  Gtteiss :  at  the  beginning  of  the  measurement  coarse-grained,  schistose,  con- 

torted in  places,  pinkish-white,  veiy  quartzose,  carrying  pyrite  (839),  strik- 
ing N.  85**  £.  Twenty  feet  beyond,  this  changes  to  a  finer-grained,  dark- 
grayish,  schistose  kind  (840),  embracing  some  thin  veins  of  white  quartz 
and  pinkish  granite.  At  30  feet,  the  strike  is  N.  80**  E.,  the  dip  65**  S.  K. 
At  80  feet  occurs  a  reddish  granite  vein  six  feet  wide.  The  vein-matter 
(843)  shows  a  fine-grained  texture  and  dark  reddish  color,  and  appears  to  be 
a  mixture  of  veiy  fine,  pinkish  felspar  facets,  and  translucent  quartz  grains, 
no  mica  being  apparent.  At  100  feet  the  grain  becomes  coarser  again  until 
at  130  feet  (844),  the  rock  is  again  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  ihe  section 
(8^33).  Beyond,  the  grain  again  becomes  finer  (845),  the  pinkish  felspar  at 
the  same  time  increasing  in  amount,  and  occurring  to  some  extent  in  a  por- 
phyritic  manner, 170 

4.  Corered^  by  water, 250 

5.  Hornblende  rock  (846):   very  fine-grained,  highly  crystalline,  distinctly  bed- 

ded; in  places  thin  bedded;  dark-colored  or  black;  strike  N.  60*  E.,  dip 
60"*S.E.,   20 

6.  Covered,  on  islands 70 

7.  Hornblende  rock:    similar  to  the  last  described,  but  much  weathered  and 

broken  by  joints;  strike  and  dip  obscure 20 

8.  Covered    35 
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9.  Red  granUt  (8il):  mediom-gnuned,  Etructuieleag,  piakigh  to  red,  hi^ily  fela- 

pathic.      By  followinir  the  BtriJie 
ito.i.  directions    south- westward     foe 

,    some  hundreds  of  feet,  the  juuc- 
i    tion  between  this  and  the  preced- 
ing dark-coloivd  rock  is  fonnd 
I    CMi  a,  \aige  water-worn  surface 
near  the  dam  at  the  Grand  Ha.- 
pida  foundry.  Here  the  two  rocks 
I    areeeea  to  interlock  in  a,  cnriooa 
'    manner,  the   granite  occurring 
in    large    masses,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  other  rock.    The 
contmet  between  tlie  bright  red 
I    color  of  one,  and  the  black  of 
Uie  other,  makea  their  ip^Efular 
junction-line  very  marked.    Fig. 

7  showB  this  junction  line.      Fig. 

8  is  the  part  of  Fig.  7,  at  A,  en- 
•'""""' ""f*""""^""'"""'*™-      ^e^-     Where   the    sketche. 

Bule  igo  feel  to  tbg  lacb,  °        ,  , 

were  taken  the  granite  (894)  la 
Mmewhat  deeper  red  in  color  and  of  coaner  grain  than  on  the  line  of  sec- 
tion, ita  deep  red  color  being  due  to  the  abundance  of  red  feUpai,  which  is 
sometinieB  in  facets  i^  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  blotched  with  large  patches 
of  translucent  quartz.  The  rock  ia  a  very  handsome  t>ne,  and  would  have 
value  as  an  ornamental  building  stone  

10.  Hombleadt    roek    ($48): 

rather  fine-grained,  Fjo.  8. 

highly  crystalline,  dark 
colored;  stfike  and  dip 
obscure.  Hornblende 
and  a  whitish  felspar  ap- 
pear to  be  the  main  In- 
giedients.  Magnetite  is 
present,  and  with  a 
magnifier,  con  be  seen 
in  bright,  metallic  par- 
tides.  Quite  coarse 
bagments  are  held   up 

by  the  magnet.     At  100  _ 

feet  this  rock  becomes  »c«le4feetwth.ln<h. 

Tery  fine-gi^ned  (819), 
and  rises  into  large  eipoaures,  over  which  the  dip  needle  stands  vertical. . . 

11.  lltd  grattiu  (850):  moderately  coane,  pink  toted;  weathered  surface  bright 

red;  muchjointed;  no  bedding;  similar  to  No.  9.  The  mica  in  this  rock  is 
very  subordinate,  and  in  patches  of  small  flakes;  the  quartz  is  hyaline,  in 
considerable  blotches  of  granular  appearance;  the  felspar  is  pink  to  re<l, 

bright- lustied,  large -surfaced,  and  very  abundant 

i2.  HombUndt  foek:   fine  grained,  dark-colored,  much  jointed;  sbike  and  dip 
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13.  Gneiss:  Brst  i  feet  m  coatse- grained,  pmldBh,  and  qnartaose  (3->l),  ivsem- 
bliug  that  at  beginning  of  Bection,  TIiib  grades  into  a  light-iyniy,  coarser 
kind,  which  lias  a  verj-  jagged  fracture,  is  lees  mitaceoua,  allows  whitislj 
feUpar  predominating  over  pink,  and  only  obscure  Luuination,  and  ia  much 
CPOBS-jointed  (853).  At  100  feet  the  bedding  becomes  distinct,  the  strike  be- 
ing N.  8S°  E.,  the  dip  !,2'  S.  E.  At  230  feet  the  strike  U  N.  85'  E.,  the  dip 
50°  S.  E.,  Uie  rock  (854)  being  coarsely  mottled  gneisa  with  much  greeniah 
mica  and  large-faced  reddish  felspar.  At  2S0  feet  tlie  bedding  is  the  Game, 
and  a  imall  red  felspar  vein  occure.  At  300  feet  the  strike  is  N.  70°  B.,  the 
dip  55°  S.  E.  A  fine-grained,  red  granite  vein  cnxuis  here  having  the  form 
■    ■■       •      ^g.9. 

Fia.  9. 


Qaunn  Vii>  At  Gkurn  HArina. 

At  340  feet  the  bedding  and  lamination  of  the  rock  become  obscure  agwn 
and  continue  so  for  a  hmidred  feet.  At  3G0  feet  numerous  thin  veins  of 
quvtz  occur,  and  at  380  feet  one  of  pure  white  quartz  4  feet  wide.  At  420 
feet  are  some  large  veins  of  red  granite.  One  of  these  is  figured  in  Fig.  9. 
At  440  feet  the  bedding  becomes  plain  again,  the  slrike  being  N.  S-'i'  E,  and 
dip  as  before.  The  rock  here  (856)  is  much  less  mimceou^  and  more  lels- 
pathic  than  for  some  distance  bnck,  and  is  much  weathere<l 494 

14.  Corertd l«l 

15.  Granite:  pinkish,  jointed,  without  indicaliona  of  bedding 40 

J6.  Gneiss:  dark-cotored;  at  40  feet  this  changes  to  a  rock  |H.V4)  which  cloeely 

resembles  that  at  the  close  of  3  (8-'J6j,  and  is  moderately  coome.  not  vety  dis- 
tinctly gneissoid,  with  much  hyaline  quartz  and  large-faceted  felspar.  At 
60  feet  a  granite  vein  50  feet  long  occurs,  in  this  nx-k,  coinciding  with  the 
bedding,  and  striking  N.  75°  E..  with  a  dip  50"  S.  E.  The  vein  matbr 
(859)  in  a  rather  fine-grained,  pinkish-ted  granite,  weathering  dirty  brick- 
red,  and  showingin  places  a  partial  kaolinization.  Fine  grained  tnmsluocnt 
quartz  and  pinkish  fcU|)ar  make  up  most  of  this  granite.    Hica  is  present, 

but  in  very  small  quantity IS) 

17.  Corertd W 

m.  Gneiss:  gray,  with  much  black  mica,  similar  to  that  of  16  (ftiS).  At  10  fret 
a  granite  vein  2  feet  wide  occurs,  coiiiciding  with  the  bedding,  which  here 
shows  a  strike  of  N.  73°  E,,aniladip5.y  S.  E.  Other  sniallor  gianile  veins 
occur.    Junction  with  the  next  rock  concealed ItIO 
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JS,  Homhlfmtt  rock  (859>i):  ver/  fine-Bmined,  highly  coflalline,  dark  green- 
ish-blitck;  contains  much  of  a  highly  lustrous  black  mineral  (hornblende), 
pratiteroos;  udheres  aliyhtly  to  the  ma^rt  in  a  fine  powder.  See  nlso  Mr. 
Wright's  microscopic  eiamination,  Appendii  B 

20.  Gneixs:  resembling  that  of  16;  at  first  obscnrely  bedded,  then  at  60  feet 
more  distinctly  bedded,  the  strike  being:  N.  75°  E,,  luid  the  dip  53°  S.  E. 
At  100  feet  3  granite  veins,  each  3  inches  thick,  occur 

SI.  Cortred 

Fio.  10. 


52.  Granite:  fine-grained,  light  pinkiah,  slighUy  gneiaioid;  jointed.    The  three 

ingredieute  are  all  perceptible  with  a  mngrufler.    The  mica  shows  some 

tendency  to  a  stringy  arrangement 80 

53.  Covered 45 

24.  Granitt:  same  as  laat  descril>ed 35 

25.  Hornblende  rock:  strike  N.  85°  E.,  dip  7-J°  S 10 

SH.  Corered l&O 

S7.  Granite:  pinkish,  gneissoid 50 

Total  horijontal  length  of  section 2,519 

ApproxiDiat«  thickness  of  rocks  exposed 2, 200 

From  the  foregoing  details  we  may  construct  the  generali7.ed  section  of  Fig.  1 1 ,  tlie  red 
granite  of  portions  <^  tlie  section  being  regarded  as  an  intrusive  rock. 

At  the  first  dam  below  the  wagon  bridge  at  Centmlia,  on  tlie  west  side  of  tlie  river, 
a  ledge  of  hornblende  rock,  40  feet  wide,  occais.  Tliis  rock  (884)  is  moderately  coarse- 
grainetl,  dark-colored  to  black,  ajid  appears  to  be  composed  of  liomblende  and  a  wliite 
felspar  with  much  magnetito,  the  lattor  veiy  distinctly  visible,  by  tlie  aid  of  the  magni- 
li"r,  in  lustrous  gmina.  Quite  coarse  pieces  are  lifted  by  the  magnet.  On  the  river 
bank  a  short  distance  up  stream,  micaceous  gneiss  is  exposed,  forming  apparently  Ow 
next  layer.    These  beds  are  higher  in  Uie  series  than  any  of  those  in  the  st-ctton  at  the 

At  the  pail  mill,  just  lielow  Cenlratia,  is  a  large  exposure  of  fine-grained,  pinkish, 
gncisHoid  granite,  containing  much  reddish  feUpar,  and  fine,  glistening,  greenish  mica, 
with  ft  stringy  arrangement. 
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,  of  Sec  5,  T.  22,  B.  6  E.  (point  D  of  map),  on  the  west  side  of  tlio 
WbconBin,  kaolin  occim  on  tlie  land  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Gar- 
esa  rison.  The  clay  here  is  reached  abont  IH  inches  to  'i^ 
>  g^  feet  below  the  auiface,  and  haa  been  exposed  in  pLioM 
l^*  for  a  distance  of  some  rods,  by  "  bonowing  "  for  the 
.o^  raihoad  near  by.  SeveraJ  grades  tire  to  be  sc«n.  lu 
|l^  gome  places  the  apade  tiune  up  a  brilliant  white  article; 
in  others,  for  the  movt  part  nearer  the  eurjou.'.  a  kind 
that  is  largely  stained  with  the  brown  ojude  of  iron; 
whdst  at  othera  again,  the  lamination  of  the  uualtereU 
rock  ia  still  distinctly  petwptible  in  the  soft  clay,  in 
which  cases  it  lb  more  apt  la  show  a  eli^t  bluish  cast, 
and  many  silver;  mica  scales.  All  of  the  clay  is  quite 
grit^  from  the  preBeno!  of  undccomposed  felipw  and 
quartz  grains.  Hounded,  reddish  quartz  pebbles  up  to 
^  inch  in  diameter,  are  occasiunaJly  to  lie  seen.  TLo 
depth  of  tlie  clay  at  this  place  is  eaid  to  be  at  times  aa 
much  as  4  feet.  Samples  of  the  whitest  kinds  yieldetl 
the  following  results : 

807  A 

Silica  78.83 

Alumina 13.43 

Iron  oxyd 74 


sis 

Hi 

ni 


.-2 


Magneaiit 01 

Potash y 

Soda 01 

Water 5.4' 


«OTil 

807  C 

49.94 

9-3-S6 

m.m 

2.(6 

.72 

.74 

tiace 

.% 

.10 

P£S, 


Carbonic  acid 

Specific  gravity.. 


2-52 


2..-.2 


gl  S         807  A  is  the  raw  clay  dried  at  100°  C:  807  B  is  tbd 

^J^  fine  clay  obtained  from  A  hj  repeated  stirrings  and 

'*|^  wa.'ibingB;  807  C,  the  coarse  residue  from  the  washing. 

i°_i  The  comjiositian  of  tbis  residue  is  calculated  from  the 

S*'3  two  preceding  analyses.     Under  the  microiicope   it    is 

.  &§  seen  to  eonsist  chieSy  of  angular  fragments  of  quartj 

I  Si  from  lis  to  1*5  inch  in  diameter,  mingled  witli  reiy  fine 

sis  fragments  of  felspar.    The  approximation  in  compoai- 

E  Js-^  tioa  of  the  roughly  wosheil  fine  clay  to  tj'pical  kaolinite 

Sf'iS  is  noteworthy.    The  unwashed  kaolin   (A)  is  composed 

i  I'^S  of  32.7  fine  clay  (B),  and  67.3  coarse  residue  (C).    The 

^;^  O  following  are  the  compositions  of  B  and  C  eiprassed  in 

"■s  1 2  percentages  of  the  unwashed  clay  (A).    The  manner  at 
distribution  by  waslung  of  the  various  ingredients  of  the 
mw  clay  is  thus  indicated,  and  the  practical  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  washing 
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S07  B  807  C  807  A 

Silica 16.33  + 

Alumina 12.03  -»- 

Iron  oxide 24  + 

Lime 00  + 

Ma^esia 00  + 

Pota«h 12  + 

Soda 03  + 

Water > 3.75  + 

32.50  + 
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78.8^3 
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— . 

13.43 

.50 

_— 

.74 

.64 

..«- 

.64 

.07 

__ 

.07 

.25 

.37 

.04 

:= 

.07 

1.70 

.._ 

5.45 

67.10 

99.60 

The  most  ferruginous  clays  seen  at  Mr.  Garrison's  yielded  1.68  percent.  (808),  and 
2.31  per  cent.  (809)  of  iron  sesquioxide.  These  are  apparently  much  more  plenty  than 
the  white  day.  About  10  rods  from  the  kaolin  openings,  on  the  river  edge,  is  a  low 
outcrop  of  a  highly  micaceous,  weathering  gneiss  (803),  having  a  moderately  coarse, 
jagged  texture.  The  felspar  of  this  rock  is  largely  still  brilliant,  but  little  white  kaolin 
patches  dot  the  surface.  Another  outcrop  near  by  shows  a  more  highly  felspathic  kind, 
with  veiy  coarse,  pinkish  orthoclase.  These  gneisses  closely  resemble  tlie  prevailing 
ones  in  the  Grand  Rapids  section,  but  are  evidently  much  lower  in  the  series  than  any 
of  those. 

At  the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  depot,  Grand  Rapids,  it  is  reported  that  in  excavat- 
ing for  a  turn-table,  first  a  few  layers  of  compact  sandstone  were  penetrated,  then  5  to 
6  feet  of  soft  white  clay  and  decomposed  rock.  Near  the  center  of  Sec.  4^T.  22,  R.  6  E. 
(point  E  of  map),  about  two  miles  above  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wis- 
consin, on  Mr.  Rablin's  land,  very  white  kaolin  shows,  overlaid  by  two  feet  of  sand- 
stone. This  kaolin  has  been  used  with  success  to  line  the  furnaces  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
fbundry.    The  following  are  analyses  of  samples  from  here: 


829  898 1-9 


f S 

A  JB  B 


Oxide  of  iron 4.43 

Potash 1.21  .87  .38 

Soda 46         ...  .08 


) 


829  A  and  829  B  are  raw  and  washed  clay  taken  from  the  stock-pile  at  the  foundry ; 
828J^  ifl  washed  from  a  sample  taken  from  the  opening  itself. 

On  the  Une  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  between  Centralia  and  Junction 
City,  are  several  low  cuttings,  which  expose  usually  crumbling,  and  partially  decom- 
posed, laminated  gneiesio  rocks.  The  exiTOsures  are  very  poor  and  the  rock  is  generally 
out  of  position.  About  Z%  miles  north  of  Centralia  is  a  cutting  400  feet  long,  through 
a  rather  fine-grained,  granular  textured,  pinkish  granite  (965).  Tliis  rock  consists  of 
brownish,  translucent,  granular,  glassy  quartz,  largely  predominating;  pinkish  bright- 
Instered  felspar;  and  fine  black  mica  sparsely  but  uniformly  scattered.  It  would  dresd 
readily,  but  shows  some  tendency  to  weather  and  iron  stain. 

West  of  the  railroad  line,  in  the  western  part  of  T.  23,  R.  6  E.,  sandstone  occirs  in 
places,  sometimes  capping  the  hills,  sometimes  low  in  the  valleys,  and  lying  evidently 
upon  a  very  irregular  crystalhne  rock  surface.  On  See.  8,  near  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  section,  a  well  passes  through  sand  6  feet,  sandstone  2}4,  feet,  soft  red  and  white 
kaolinized  rock  20  feet.  This  is  the  greatest  depth  of  softened  rock  that  lias  come  to  my 
notice  in  Wisconsin. 
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-  At  Conunt'a  Rapids,  eecUom  18  and  17,  T.  S.  B, 

S  £.,  Porta^  county,  are  large  rock  ezpaeuia  in  thu 
"bed  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The 
sketch-map.  Fig.  12,  shows  the  localities  of  the  ocotr- 
KDces  at  this  place,  as  also  at  the  Stevens  Point  rap- 
ids, above. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  tlic  rock  expoeuret  and 
rapida  ore  found  contuuing  further  down  stream  than 
on  thr  eaat,  on  account  of  the  northeast  strike  of  the 
rucks.  Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  ^^>ids  on  the 
west  side,  we  note  first  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  IT,  a  low  exposure  some  SOO  feet  in  length, 
under  the  river  bajdt,  No.  1  of  map.  The  rock  here 
(7Ti>)  is  a  fine-grained,  pinkish-graj  gneiss,  showing 
fine-gTanular,  translucent  quartz,  piedominating;  fine- 
faceted  white  felspar,  abundant;  black  mica  in  very 
fine  seiKirate  scales,  arranged  in  Unea.  The  lamina- 
tion is  quite  dose  and  distinct.  The  wcatliered  sur 
face  of  the  ciqioaure  is  brownish  in  color,  smooth,  anf 
highly  poKahed  by  the  running  action  of  the  river 
From  this  smoothed  and  brown-tinted  surface  numer- 
ous reddish  granite  veins  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  liav- 
ing  resisted  the  eroding  action  more  successfully  thai. 
the  surrounding  rock.  The  bedding  is  not  very  dis- 
tinct, being  obscuriNi  by  many  cross-joint«;  tlie  strike 
is  N.  81°  E.,  and  the  dip  N.  W,  60°  to  tu'.  Othor 
quite  prominent  joints  occur,  bearing  N.  'i-j'  E..  and 
Skitch-haf snowiKo LocALiTiBB  Bfanding  vertical.  Numerous  veins  are  to  lie  H-t-n 
lUpinwND  8T^"vV»B*PtHNr  Rap*  ''*■*'  '^*^  ^*  white  quartz,  and  of  redibsh  fekpathic 
,„g.  (franite,   varying  in  thickness  up  to  several  incbef. 

Hrale  one  mile  to  the  [nch  "^"^  granite  vein  S  inches  wide  trends  N.  26'  E.,  for 

a  distance  of  -V)  feet.  The  vein  matlir  ("T.'i)  is  a  very 
fine-gr;uned  telspathic  granite,  in  which  all  tha  intrreJients  can,  however,  Iw  di«tin- 
guished.  Numerous  tliin  feeders  eitond  from  the  vein  into  the  rock  around.  The  next 
exposure  above,  No.  II  of  the  map,  is  a  large  one,  stretching  across  a  aide  channel  of  the 
river,  just  about  on  the  line  beetween  sections  8  and  17,  The  rock  here  (77*'|  is  a  vi-ty 
coarse-grained,  micaceous,  granite,  consisting  of  very  targe-flakeil  briUiaiit  hl^tk  mica; 
white,  very  dintinctly  striated  felspar,  in  ftU'i'ts  up  to  H  inch  by  ^  inch  in  Ki7j.';  Umpid 
quart?.;  lome  brownish -stained  mica;  and  some  little  hornblende.  In  some  places  a 
very  distinct  tendency  to  crumble  is  perceptible,  nnd  then  the  mica  is  much  in>n-slained, 
and  the  rock  is  blotched  with  krt,'e  patches  of  white,  kaolinized  felspar.  Even  whert 
eiposed  to  the  running  water  this  rock  presents  nowhere  the  peculiar  smoothed  and 
glistening  ajipearance  of  the  exposure  l)elow,  Imt  on  the  contrary  abowe  eM-tywhete  a 
rough,  couru'ly  pittwl  surface.  Iliis  is  rendered  tlie  more  striking  by  the  innumemlild 
reddish  gr.inito  and  white  quartz  veins  which  intersect  the  rock  in  evrry  dirH.iion.  mak- 
ing ui>  neariy  half  of  the  exposure,  for  tliesc  having  r^iiatcd  belter  tlie  weathering  in- 
fluences, show  tlie  smootbeil  ap|>earaiice  atiudi'd  to,  and  stand  out  in  relief  from  the 
lighter  colortnl,  jiHrgi'd  surface  of  the  surrounding  rock.  The  veins  arc  from  1  inch  to  IS 
inches  in  widtli.  'Hie  rcdibHli  ones  are  of  granite,  luiving  a  Uuve  pn'dominiuici-  of  r»-.i- 
■ii*li  feUjiar,  which,  in  some  of  thein,  occur  along  the  sides  of  the  vein  free  from  b.1- 
mixture,  and  in  lar^^-  crj-KtalUni"  surfuci-".  One  vein  g^-j  inchea  wide  ahoweil  alt''mnting 
bonds  of  wliite  quartz,  pink,  coarsely  cryslalliiie  felspar,  and  ft-lapatliic  grauitt.'  i777j. 
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Exposure  No.  Ill  of  the  map  is  on  the  road  Bide  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
8.  The  rock  here  is  a  fine- grained,  light-pink,  gneiesoid  granite  (779),  having  the  threo 
mgredienta  distinctly  vieible,  though  fine,  and  showing  a  few  whitish  kaoliaized  patches. 
At  No.  IV  of  the  map,  are  large  eiposures  at  the  top  of  the  bank  and  in  the  river  be- 
low.   Fig.  13  showB  the  occwrencefc. 

Fig.  13. 


Sule,  10  Ceet  to  ths  Inch. 

At  A  is  a  bold  eipoaure  of  smooth -jointed,  fine-grained,  light-reddish  granite  (730),  in 
which  red-stained  granular  quartz  is  the  predominating  ingredient,  mica  being  very 
Bubordiiutc,  occurring  in  fine  brilliant  brownish  flakes,  and  showing  a  slight  Imdency 
towards  a  stringy  arrangement.  The  numerous  joints  which  traverse  this  reck  strike 
N.  17°  W.,  and  stand  nearly  vertical.  At  B  nS2\  is  a  coarse- grained,  red- and -black- 
mottled,  micaceous  gneisB,  striking  plainly  N.  .''9°  K.  This  rock  resembles  that  of  No. 
in,  but  contains  much  more  reddish  non-striated  felspar.  Whitish  fcaolinized  patches 
occur.  Bounding  this  on  the  south,  at  C,  and  sharply  defined  from  it,  is  a  fine-grained, 
dork-greenitih  crumbling  rock  (781),  having  a  marked  E.  W.  lamination.  This  rock 
appears  to  contain,  predominatingly,  fine  blackish  mica,  with  which  appears  to  be  min- 
gled some  fine  whitieh  felspar  (mica-schist?).  Little  pinldah  felsitathic  threads  traverse 
the  rock.  To  the  south  of  tliw  again,  at  D,  comes  in  a  fine-grained,  very  compact, 
greenish,  gneissoid  granite  (781),  striking  N,  70'  K.  and  showing  as  constituents,  fine- 
fiaked,  blackish  mica,  pink  and  white  felspar,  and  limpid  quartz. 

Passing  now  to  tlie  eii»t  side  of  the  river,  we  note  first  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  B. 
qr.  of  Sec.  8,  near  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  just  above  the  mouth  of  Plover  rivor, 
at  No.  V  of,  the  map,  laige,  but  low,  outcrops  of  qnartzose  gneiss,  bearing  neariy 
east  and  west,  dipping  south  60*.  and  overlaid  by  STi  to  3-5  feet  of  horizontal  sandstone. 
Tills  point  appears  to  be  on  the  anticlinal  hue  where  the  southeast  dips  of  the  Gi»nd 
Rapids  series  give  place  to  t)ie  northeast  dips  of  the  Conant's  and  Stevens  Point 

On  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  same  section  (No.  VI  of  map),  large  ex- 
posiire.'i  l>egin,  which  extend  upstream  tir  a  long  distance,  and  show  all  along  a  very 
marked  trend  of  N.  2'>°  E.  The  southernmost  rock  examined  liere  is  a  fine-grained, 
dark-coloted.  lughly  micaceoue  gueiss,  traversed  by  numerous  huge  veins  of  redrlish 
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granite  oiid  nnaller  ones  of  whib:  quartz.    In  some  of  the  veins,  quartz,  febpar,  and 
(fituiite  all  occur  separat^lj,  lU,  for  instance,  in  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

The  mn  rotk  here  (799^)  a  &  fine-grained 
B4lmixhire  of  quiutz  and  pinkish  felspar,  micu 
being  almost  nhoUy  absent.    The  vein,  and  its 
ramifications  aa  well,  are  shaiply  defined  from 
the  wall  rock.     A  short  distance  np  stream  from 
this  vein  the  gneiss  shows  an  exceedingly  fine 
laminaJJon,  and  becomes  miich  contorted  (799 1. 
;,  1'he  lamination  is  due  in  part  to  a  general 
etiatifiod  structure  of  the  rock,  independently  of 
its  ingredients,  but  in  part,  also,  t»  an  a^tgre- 
gation  of  the  fine  black  mica  aJong  the  eurfocea 
of  laniins.    Tlieingiedientsofthe  rock  are  fine- 
grained, colorless  quartz,  predominating;  coars- 
er, pinkish,  translucent  quartz;  blade,  shining, 
small-flaked  mica,  very  abundant;  and  emall-fo- 
ceted,  white  felspar.    The  exposure  of  contorted 
,    gneiss  is  quite  abruptly  limited  up  stream,  bj 
a  large,  pinkish  granite  mass,  which  stands  6  to 
,    10  feet  above  the  eoiroimrting  rock  at  No.  VII 
'  of  the  map.    The  rock  of  this  large  vein  (798)  is 
[  nmilar  to  tliat  of  the  vein  taxt  desoibed,  but  is 
somewhat   moie   quartzose.     Next  above  the 
granite  vein  is  a  fine-grained,  fclspathic  gneiss 
(797),  striking  N.  S-j'  E.,  dipping  80°  N.  W.. 
and  intfrsect<>d  by  numerous  croas -joints.  Next 
'  above  this  are  again  high  exposures  of  fine- 
grained, structureless,  pinkish  granite  (796),  re- 
'  sembling  the  masses  and  veins  further  down, 
-  but  much  larger  in  size. 

At  VllI  of  tlie  map,  fine-grained,  greenish- 
brown  gneiss  ("O-'i)  is  exposed,  striking  N.  50° 
E.,  and  dipping  4-j°  N.  W.,  and  compoeed  o£ 
silvery  mica,  pinkish  felspar,  and  translucent 
quartz.  A  short  distance  above,  tJiis  grades 
;  into  a  coarser  kind  (794).  which  is  very  pl^nly 
'  laminated,  in  places  even  schistose,  and  carries 
amiJl  greenish  cpidote(?)  veins. 

In  the  Rapids  at  Stevena  Point,  on  Sees. 
'  32  and  31,  T.  24.  R.  8  E.,  are  some  considera- 
ble ezpoeures,  which  are,  however,  not  so  large 
as  those  at  Conant's  Rapids,  a  mile  below. 
The  localities  of  the  main  outcrop*  in  the  Ste- 
s'  Point  Rapids  are  shown  on  thb  map.  Fig. 
At  tlie  point  IX  of  tl>e  map,  on  the  south 
'  line  of  Sec.  32,  is  a  low  exposure,  at  the  water's 
edge,  of  a  moderately  course,  laminated,  brown- 
ish-stained micaceous  gneifs  (785).  striking  N. 
^'i'  E.,  and  dipping  70°  to  80°  N.  W.  Thia 
rock  is  composed  of  abundant  brilliant  black  mica,  which  weatheia  brownish;  coaree 
faceted,  plainly  striatixl,  white  felspar;  and  limpid  quarts.     The  weathered  surface  ia 
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dark-brownuhy  and  rough,  and  has  undemeath  a  whiiish  kaolinized  crust.  Throughou*; 
small  white  kaolin  patches  occur.  This  rock  closely  resembles  that  on  the  west  side  of 
Conant's  rapids  (778).    In  the  bank  above,  sandstone  is  exposed. 

Under  the  central  abutment  of  the  railroad  bridge,  and  about  100  feet  northwest  from 
the  exposure  lajst  described,  occurs  another  of  the  same  rock,  but  somewhat  coarser  and 
less  predominatingly  micaceous.    The  bedding  is  the  same  as  before. 

About  300  feet  further  across  the  strike,  and  now  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  river,  point 
X  of  map,  is  a  large  exposure  of  the  same  mottled  micaceous  gneiss,  extending  several 
hundred  feet  along  the  river  bank.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  exposure,  the  felspar  sur- 
faces are  very  large  and  very  finely  striated  (787),  and  the  rock  is  more  weathered  than 
osnal,  the  ordinarily  brilliant  black  mica  being  laigely  changed  to  a  brownish  tint, 
whidi  aflects  ihe  appearance  of  the  whole  rock.  Reddish  veins,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  coarse,  cleavable  felspar,  occur,  and  also  others  in  which  the  felspar  is  coarsely 
mingled  with  white  quartz.  The  character  of  the  rock  remains  the  same  tliroughout 
the  length  "of  tlie  exposure,  as  far  north  as  the  wagon  bridge,  the  bedding  throughout 
being  very  distinct,  and  showing  a  strike  of  N.  75**  E.,  and  a  dip  of  45°  N.  W.  A  short 
distance  west  from  the  river  bank,  at  this  place,  horizontal  sandstone  is  exposed  in  the 
railroad  cutting  and  in  a  large  quarry. 

The  crystalline  rock  series  at  Oonant's  rapids  and  Stevens  Point  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  beds  of  highly  micaceous  gneiss,  dipping  northwest  from  45* 
to  80**,  trending  N.  2b°  to  N.  65°  E.,  with  which  are  interstratified  some  layers  of  a 
finer  grained,  less  micaceous  gneiss,  and  penetrating  whicli  are  reddish  granite  veins 
and  masses.  Compared  with  the  gneisses  of  Grand  Rapids,  those  just  described  are 
found  to  be  more  highly  micaceous  and  usually  coarser  grained.  They  difi'er  from  the 
Grand  Rapi<ls  rocks  also  in  having  as  a  prominent  constituent  a  triclinic  (striated), 
whitish  felspar,  and  in  having  no  interstratified  l)eds  of  dark-colored,  fine-grained  horn- 
blendic  rocks.  The  Grand  Rapids  rocks  dip  southeastward,  tliose  of  Ck)nant's  rapids 
and  Stevens  Point,  except  at  the  southernmost  point,  northwestward,  the  strikes  in 
both  cases  }ye\ng  northeast,  but  not  always  equally  so.  Tlie  anticlinal  Une  cannot  be  far 
from  the  great  bend  and  long  southwestward  stretch  of  the  Wisconsin  in  southern 
Portage  and  Wood  counties,  and  to  this  anticlinal  line  the  peculiar  change  in  the  course 
ol  the  river  evidently  bears  a  dose  relation.  See,  in  tins  connection,  Atlas  plate  XV  of 
Area  F,  and  its  accompanying  north  and  south  section. 

On  Plover  river,  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  X-  24,  R.  8  E.,  tliree  quarters  of  a  mile 
north  of  Jordan,  is  a  low  ledge  of  moderately  coarse,  pinkish,  porphyritic  granite  (806). 
The  felspar  is  in  facets  up  to  }^  inch  in  diameter,  both  white  and  pink,  the  former  finely 
striated;  the  quarte  is  lx>th  hyaline  and  abundant;  the  mica  is  in  medium-sized,  brilliant, 
black  flakes.    Numerous  white  kaolin  patches  indicate  a  tendency  to  decompose. 

()n  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  betw<?on  Stevens  Point  and  Junc- 
tion City,  are  several  small  rock  cuttings.  One  of  these,  on  Sec.  22,  T.  24,  R.  7  E.,  is 
in  a  pinkish,  fine-grained  granite  (800),  showing  pink  and  white  felspar,  quartz,  and 
fine  black  mica.  Another,  one  mile  below  Junction  City,  on  Sec.  1,  T.  24,  R.  6  E.,  is  in 
a  decomposing,  medium-grained  to  fine-grained,  whitish- weathering  gneiss  (SQl,  802, 
803,  804),  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  and  pinkish  felspar  in  blotches,  with  a  greenish, 
greasy  minertU  (chlorite  or  altered  mica)  on  surfaces  and  in  fine  strings  throughout. 
Pyrite  is  present,  and  white  kaolinized  blotches  are  characteristic.  The  more  decom- 
posed i)ortions  show  a  schistose  tendency,  and  in  all  there  is  a  marked  parallel  grain. 
The  bedding  structure  shows  a  strike  of  N.  22''  E,  and  a  dip  of  80°  E.  These  are  also 
the  directions  of  the  grain  of  the  rock.  On  Sec.  2,  half  a  mile  from  Junction  City,  is  a 
small  exposure,  of  a  decomposed  brick-red,  ferruginous,  schistose  gneiss  (805),  showing 
nn  tlie  interior  numerous  shining  mica  flakes,  but  too  far  altered  to  show  any  other 
minerals. 
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On  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  between  Junction  City  and 
Knowlton,  there  are  numerous  small  rock  cuttings,  chiefly  in  more  or  less  decomposed 
gneissic  and  schistose  rocks.  The  drift  along  the  line  is  veiy  light,  and  every  UtUe  cat- 
ting exposes  the  rock.  Half  a  mile  north  of  Junction  City,  in  the  north  x>art  of  Sec.  2,  T. 
24,  R.  6  E.,  small  exposures  are  seen  for  a  distance  of  300  feet,  of  much  decomposed,  fine- 
gramed,  dark-colored  mica-schist  or  micaceous  gneiss.  A  similar  rock  shows  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  further  north,  on  Sec.  35,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.  Here  the  rock  is  a  fine-grained,  very 
closely  laminated,  blackish  schist  (963).  The  predominating  black  mineral  is  partly  horn- 
blende, partly  mica.  It^  the  north  part  of  Sec.  35,  I  }^  miles  from  Junction  City,  a  cat- 
ting shows  for  50  feet  at  its  south  end  a  blackish  schist,  similar  to  the  last  described,  in 
all  stages  of  decomixMition,  even  to  a  light  colored  clay.  The  lamination  lines  are 
marked,  and  bear  N.  50°  E.  At  the  north  end  of  the  cut  a  decomposing,  fine  grained, 
arenaceous,  light-colored  schist  (962)  is  exposed,  composed  apparently  chiefly  of  fine 
granular  quartz.  On  some  of  the  laminse  iight-colored,  altered  mica  is  perceptible. 
One-fourth  mile  further  north  is  a  small,  indefinite  exposure  of  the  same  arenaceous 
schist.  In  the  east  part  of  Sec.  26,  2}4  miles  from  Junction  City,  the  radroad  cutting 
makes  an  exposure  200  feet  long  and  8  feet  high.  The  rock  (959,  960,  961)  is  a  fine- 
grained, dark-greenish  to  black,  calcareous  mica-schist,  or  gneiss,  showing  very  fine  and 
uncontorted  lamination,  and  a  peculiar  knotty  appearance  in  places  from  the  occurrence 
of  lumps  of  quartz  and  calcite  between  the  laminae,  which  are  then  bent  around  these 
nodules.  The  preponderating  black  mineral  is  in  fine  shining  scales,  and  appean  to  be 
chiefly  mica.  Veins,  j^  to  }^  inch  in  width,  of  a  greenish,  translucent  mineral  (epidotc?) 
occiur.  The  lamination  of  tlie  rock  causes  it  to  break  out  in  columnar  forms,  some  of 
ihe  columns  reaching  a  size  of  8x4x4  feet.  The  apparent  dip  is  N.  N.  W.  85°.  A 
somewhat  similar  calcareous  gneiss  occurs  on  Black  river  in  Clark  county.  Throe  mfles 
from  Jimction  City,  on  Sec.  24,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  is  a  small  exposure  of  a  fine-grained, 
white-weathering,  crumbling,  arenaceous,  talco-mica-schist  (858),  showing  very  fine 
lamination,  and  closely  allied  to  the  light-colored  rock  seen  in  the  cutting  1^  miles 
north  of  Junction  City.  With  a  lens,  fine-grained  quartz  is  seen  to  be  the  predominat- 
ing constituent.  Half  a  mile  farther  north  is  an  indefinite  exposure  of  a  fine-grained, 
dark-colored  gneiss,  or  mica-schist,  sunilar  to  that  seen  in  the  large  cutting  on  Sec.  26. 
About  4  miles  from  Junction  City,  on  Sec.  13,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  light-colored,  fine-grained, 
arenaceous  mica-schist  (999)  is  again  exposed,  for  300  feet,  on  tiie  side  of  a  cutting. 
The  lamination  planes  strike  N.  30*'  E.,  and  dip  80**  S.  E.  A  few  small  masses  of  milky 
quartz,  and  reddish  felspathic  veins  are  included,  and,  in  places,  stand  out  in  relief  from 
the  surrounding  decomposed  rock.  On  the  north  part  of  Sec.  13,  4J^  miles  south  of 
Knowlton  bridge,  an  indistinct  exposure  of  pinkish,  weathered  granite  occurs.  Another 
indefinite  exposure  of  the  same  rock  occurs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  north,  on  Sec.  12. 
In  the  north  part  of  Sec.  12, 3.7  miles  south  from  Knowlton  bridge,  the  following  section 
occurs  in  a  low  cutting,  the  rock  exposures  not  rising  more  than  one  or  two  ^t  above 
the  raihoad  track,  and  being  considerably  out  of  position.  The  section  begins  at  the 
north  end  of  the  exposure : 

ft.   In. 

1.  GranUe  (992):    very  fine-grained,  red  colored,  felspathic;  partly  kaolinized 

on  surfece;  penetrated  by  veins  of  white  quartz 2    . . 

2,  Decomposed  gneiss:   clayey;  containing  occasionally  scams  of  partly  kao- 

linized  reddish  granite  (993) 50 

S.  Quartz:    white 1 

4.  Granite  (994):  partly  decomposed;  very  fine-grained;  granular,  pmk  col- 

ored, quartzose;  crumbles  in  fingers  to  a  sand 3 

5.  Decomposed  gneiss:   clayey,  but  showing  still  a  distinct  contorted  lamin- 

ation.       5 


.  • 


ffT 
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Ft  In, 

<?.  Granite  (995) :  sunilar  to  No.  4;  holding  veins  and  masses  of  quartz 10  . . 

7.  Decomposed  gmisa:   similar  to  No.  5 20  . . 

S.  Granite:  light-pinkish,  felspathic 4 

9,  Decomposed  gneiss:  similar  to  No.  7 30  . . 

JO.  Red  felspathie  seam :  altered;  standing  vertical 2  . . 

IX.  Dark-green  rock  (997):    composed  almost  entirely  of  a  fine,  flaky  mineral, 

which  appears  like  an  altered  amphibole 5  . . 

i^?.  Crrantif:  reddish;  resembling  No.  6 6 

13.  Decomposed  gneiss :  contorted;  holding  seams  of  quartz  and  partly  altered, 

fine-grained  granite 75  .. 

Total 204  10 


At  the  south  end  of  the  railroad  bridge  at  Knowlton,  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  29,  T. 
26,  R.  7  E.,  is  a  cutting  100  feet  long,  and  5  to  10  feet  deep,  through  rock.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  cut  exposes  a  fine-grained,  blacldsh,  hornblende  schist  (890),  having  a 
distinct  ciystalline  texture,  and  resembling  much  some  of  the  homblendic  beds  of  the 
Mction  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  apparent  strike  of  this  rock  is  N.  55°  W.,  and  tlie  dip 
60**  N.  E.  Its  horizontal  width  at  right  angles  to  this  strike  direction  is  about  40  feet. 
The  renMUidcr  of  the  cut  is  ia  medium- grained,  highly  crystalline,  grayish,  granitoid 
rock  (889),  wlii^  weathers  white.  Quartz,  white  felspar,  and  dark-colored,  small-flaked 
mica,  the  latter  allowing  a  slight  stringy  arrangement,  can  be  seen  with  a  Ions.  Some 
of  the  dark-colored  miaeral  may  be  amphibole.  The  apparent  bedding  of  this  rock  co- 
incides with  that  of  the  pceceding;  and  its  horizontal  width  is  also  about  40  feet. 

On  the  wagon  road  betwMa  Kjiowlton  and  Mosinee,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wis- 
consin, several  small  and  indefinite  exposures  occur  of  decomposing  fine-grained  rocks, 
resembling  those  observed  on  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad.  Two  miles 
north  of  Knowlton,  where  the  road  aaoends  a  high  ridge,  exposures  occur  of  a  fine- 
grained to  aphanitic,  dark  colored,  slaty  rock  (892.)  Tliis  rock  is  pyritiferous,  and  dis- 
tinctly attracted  by  the  magnet  in  coarse  powder;  it  weathers  with  a  dirty- white,  earthy 
surface.  At  3.7  miles  nortli  of  Knowlton,  another  exposure,  of  a  similar  rock,  occurs  in 
the  road.  Tliis  rock  (968),  according  to  Mr.  Wiight's  microscopic  examination,  is  com- 
posed of  chlorite,  altered  felspar  and  magnetite.  These  exposures  were  all  too  poor  to 
show  any  definite  bedding  structure. 

At  Little  Bull  falls,  on  the  Wisconsin  rivor,  at  Mosinoe,  Sec.  29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E., 
Marathon  county,  are  quite  large  rock  exposures.  Tlie  river  here  is  divided  into  two 
widely  separated  diannels  by  a  high  rocky  island  a1x)ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
On  its  northeast  end  this  island  l&  itself  cut  by  several  smaller  channels,  dry  at  low  water, 
which  show  high  walls  of  bare  rock.  Most  of  the  water  of  the  river  passes  tluough  tho 
easternmost  channel,  which  in  one  place,  for  a  distance  of  130  feet,  is  a  gorge  only  35 
feet  wide.  The  main  fall  of  the  river  was  formerly  in  thu)  gorge,  but  has  lately  1)een 
moved  down  stream  by  a  dam  erected  below.  The  rocks  of  the  various  exposures  at 
this  place  aie  all  closely  allied  and  may  be  designated  by  the  general  term  of  syenit^i. 
They  Bie  all  characterized  by  the  presence  of  much  greenish-black  amphibole,  and  white 
striated  felspar,  the  quartz,  though  present,  being  always  subordinate.  Two  general 
kinds  were  noted.  The  prevailing  rock  (896,  898,  900)  is  a  moderately  coarse-grained, 
highly  crystalline,  syenite,  with  a  grreenish-gray,  mottled  appearance,  and  without 
any  sign  of  parallel  arrangement  of  the  various  ingredients,  which  are  uniformly 
intermingled.  On  a  weathered  surface  this  rock  appears  greenish  to  white,  the 
latter  color  being  due  to  a  kaolinization  of  the  felspar.  On  a  fresh  fracture  the  two 
main  ingredients  Bie  readily  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  hornblende  is  usually 
of  a  bright-lustred,  greenish-black  color;  the  felspar  facets  axe  commonly  whit^ 
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translucent,  and  beautifully  Btriatcd,  as  can  readily  be  seen  with  an  ordinary  lens.  More 
rarely  pinkish  felspar  occurs.  That  variety  of  tliis  rock  which  has  a  medium  de^g;iv« 
of  coarseness  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance  on  a  dressed  sur^ioe;  and,  since 
it  shows  no  tendency  to  iron  -  stain  or  decompotte,  mi^ht  make  a  valuable  building 
stone.  The  second  variety  found  here  (897,  905,  903)  is  very  much  finer  in  grain,  and  of 
a  dark.grceni8h-gray  color,  showing  the  crystalline  texture  only  under  the  lens,  and 
then  not  plainly.  It  is  evidently  merely  a  phase  of  the  coarser  rock.  It  occun  both 
in  small  imbedded  patches  (879)  and  in  large,  distinct  outcrops  (905,  903).  Acocxding 
to  the  microscopic  examination,  these  finer  kinds,  whilst  having  the  same  ingredients  as 
the  coarser,  show  a  larger  proportion  of  hornblende,  and  may  be  designated  as  **  horn* 
blende  rock.''  Chlorite  appears  to  occur  in  all,  more  especially  in  the  finer  kinds,  as  an 
accessory. 

For  the  most  part  the  bedding  of  the  Little  Bull  rocks  is  indistinct.  In  two  places, 
however,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  One  of  these  is  on  the  west  wall  of  a  dry  side  chan- 
nel near  the  head  of  the  main  island.  Here  very  marked  planes  dipping  27''  S.  W.  and 
striking  N.  5**  W.,  are  to  be  seen  along  a  perpendicular  exposure,  20  feet  in  height  and 
50  in  lengtli,  of  the  prevailing  coarse  syenite.  Across  the  bedding  lines  run  a  numl^r 
of  jomts  bearing  N.  42°  W.,  and  dipping  87*  S.  W.  The  other  place,  distant  from 
here  800  feet  in  a  nearly  due  south  direction,  is  on  the  same  island,  and  on  the  we>t  s^ide 
of  tlie  east  or  main  cliannel,  just  below  the  dam.  Here  are  a  number  of  distinct  layers 
of  the  finer  grained  rock  (903),  averaging  14  inches  in  thickness,  and  dipping  20*  £., 
with  a  north  and  south  strike.  Wo  have  thus  indications  of  a  low  anticlinal,  whose 
nearly  north  and  south  axis  runs  diagonally  across  the  island,  and  nearly  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  river  above. 

On  the  large  exposure  mentioned  as  showing  a  westward  dip,  the  bedding  planes  are 
cut  by  a  vertical  north  and  south  vein  of  fine-grained,  dark-colored,  brown-weathering, 
homblendic  rock  (H99),  which  is  itself  traversed  and  partly  Suited  by  joints  that  affect 
it  and  the  wall  rock  alike.  Several  large,  white  quartz  veins  show  under  the  bridge 
across  the  first  dry  channel  west  of  the  main  gorge.  One  of  these  bears  N.  40'  E., 
dips  17"  N.  W.,  is  five  feet  wide,  and  composed  of  parallel  bands  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  three  inches  in  widtli.  A  still  larger  one  occurs  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  gorgi»,  where  it 
stands  out  very  prominently,  the  surrounding  rock  having  been  worn  away  by  the  run- 
ning water.  The  wall  rock,  seen  in  only  one  place,  is  fine-grained,  schistose,  dark- 
greenish,  and  apparently  chloritic  (902).  It  would  seem  to  be  an  advanced  stage  of  al- 
teration of  the  normal  amphil)olic  rock  of  the  vicinity.  A  less  advancetl  alteration  is 
shown  by  the  rock  (905)  of  the  large  outcrops  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  L«land. 

The  Mosinee  hills  are  two  spurs  of  an  isolated  elevation  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Wisconsin,  *in  Sees.  27,  26,  25  and  22,  T.  28,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county.  They  aw 
both  of  quartzite,  and  are  higher  than  the  rest  of   the  elevated  ground  around  them. 

The  Lower  Mosinee  liill  is  near  the  center  of  Sec.  27,  and  alx)ut  a  mile  from  the  river 
bank.  It  is  conical  in  shape,  with  slopes  of  about  <30''  near  the  summit,  and  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  8S0  feet  atwve  Lake  Michigan,  or  about  2^  feet  above  the  river  nesir  by. 
Its  slopes  and  summit  are  covered  with  loose  masses  of  quartzite,  one-foot  cube  to  four- 
feet  cube  in  size.  Tliis  quartzite  (923)  or  quartz,  is  greyLsh-white,  occa^onally  stained 
yellow,  vitreous,  and  translucent  in  thin  pieces,  and  pecuharly  brittle.  Sometimes  a 
slight  tendency  to  a  granular  structure  is  to  be  noticed. 

The  Upper  Mosinee  hill  is  reached  from  tlie  Lower  hill  by  crossing  a  saddle  between 
the  two.  On  this  sa<ldle,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  numerous  more  or  less  roundod 
fragments  of  a  fine-grained,  reddish  felspathic  rock  occur.  The  Upper  hill  is  on  the 
S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2.3,  near  the  comer  of  the  section.  It  reai'hes  an  elevation  of  l,<t3i) 
fpt»t,  or  al)Out  4^W  feet  above  the  a(\jacent  river.  It*»  8loi>os,  like  tho-^e  of  the  Low«*r  hill, 
ore  covered  with  loose  angular  fragments  of  whito,  vitreous  (iiuirtz  of  all  sizes,  up  t j  tivtj 
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feet  in  diameter.  On  the  summit  tite  to  be  seen  some  lar^e  irregular  exposures  o£  the 
same  rock  (924),  diowing  no  sign  of  bedding  stnicture.  None  of  the  quartzite  of  either 
hill  has  on;  trace  of  lamination. 

Aboat  three-quartera  of  a  mile  immediately  cast  of  the  Upper  hill,  at  the  water's 
«dge  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  is  a  low  outcrop,  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  of  a  reddish  syenite.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  exposure  the  rock  (919)  is  vety 
coarw,  composed  of  a  deep'red.  cleavable  felspar,  mottled  with  patches  of  brilliant 
black  hornblende,  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  showing  a  small  quantity 
of  translucent,  browniah-stftined  quartz.  The  deep  red  color  is  evidently  partly  doe  to 
weathering.  Two  lets  of  widely  separated  joints  occur,  one  set,  the  most  marked, 
bearing  N.  30°  E,,  the  other  N,  10°  W.  A  hundred  feet  below,  this  rock  changes  to  a 
Tcry  light-eolored,  fine-grained  variety  (920),  poor  in  hornblende;  and  immediately  be- 
low again  to  a  very  coarse  kind  (921 )  bluish-grey  in  color,  owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  large  surfaces  of  bluish,  cleavable,  uon-striated  felspar,  and  mottled  with  black 
patches  of  horniilende.  Tuis  is  evidently  the  nonnal  variety  from  which  the  reddish 
cnimbling  kinds  result  by  weathering.    The  rock  of  this  exposure  is  the  same  that  is 
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lai^y  displaj'ed  at  Big  Bull  falls,  five  miles  to  the  uortb,  and  is  entirely  lulike  any 
rock  noticed  farther  down  the  stream. 

Elb  hill,  on  Sees.  8  and  9,  T.  28,  R.  7  F.,  shows  large  eiposurea  of  the  some  sort 
of  quaitzite  as  that  occurring  on  the  Mosinee  hills,  three  miles  southeast.  This  hill  is 
a  bold  isolated  crest,  about  a  mile  in  length,  trending  north  of  west,  across  the  Boulhem 
half  of  Sec.  8,  and  gradually  increasing  in  height  from  an  altitude  of  1,143  feet  at  its 
eastern  eitrcmity,  on  the  western  side  of  Sec  9,  to  one  of  1,263  feet  at  its  western  ei- 
tremi^  near  the  west  line  of  Sec.  8.  This  westom  end  is  thua,  bo  far  as  definitely 
known,  the  highest  land  in  tlie  state.  It  rises  tiGO  fett  above  the  Wisconsin  river,  three 
tnilea  east,  and  620  above  the  railroad  track  at  Wausau.  The  summit'  of  tJt<i  hjll  is 
rather  flat,  and  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  hne  of  precipitous  exposures  of  quait- 
zite,  from  five  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The  slopes  on  all  sidis  are  very  ste>^p  and  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  talus  of  loose,  angular  matsses  of  quBJtzite,  of  all  sizes.  The 
northern  side  is  the  most  abrupt.  For  several  hundred  feet  it  slopes  away  from  the 
■uinmit  at  onglea  of  from  25°  to  30°. 

Tlie  exposures  ind  talus  show  everywhere  but  the  one  kind  of  rock  (927),  a  hard,  bnt- 
Uc,  non-laminated,  glns«y  translucent  quartz,  usually  of  a  dir^  white  color,  but  often 
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Fig.  16. 


almost  colorless.  No  bedding  Rtractare  was  observed,  the  rock  )yemg  apparently  even 
without  any  one  persistent  set  of  cross-joints,  though  all  of  the  exposures  show  frac- 
tures, some  quite  irregular,  and  others  approaching  to  plane  surfaces.  At  one  point 
several  parallel  N.  E.  joints  ocbur.  Fig.  15  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  large  exposures 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  hill. 

On  the  Eau  Claire  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Stevens  Point  and  Wausau  road. 
Sec.  7.  T.  28,  R.  8  E.,  there  is  a  faU  over  coarse,  pinkish  syenite  (926)  resembling  that 
on  the  Wiflconsm,  near  the  Mosinee  lulls,  and  also  the  prevailing  syenite  at  Big  Bull 
falls,  a  short  distance  northward. 

On  the  upper  Eau  Claire,  in  Sec.  4,  T.  29,  R.  10  E.,  are  exposures  of  a  very  coarse, 
rough-textured,  felspathic  granite,  consisting  of  pink,  cleavable  felspar;  very  huge- 
flaked,  black  mica;  and  gray  quartz. 

At  Wausau,  on  s^tions  25,  26,  35  and  36, 

T.  29,  R.  7  E.,  Maiathon  county,  the  Wiscon- 
sin makes  bold  rapids  known  as  Big  Ball 
falls.  Here  the  river  is  divided  into  a  series 
of  channels  by  a  number  of  smail  rocky 
islands,  and  the  exposures  are  large,  the  rock 
on  all  being  of  one  general  kind,  t.  f .,  syenite 
or  syonitic  granite.  This  syenite  varies  in 
degree  of  coarseness,  but  is  commonly  very 
coarse,  the  seiDarate  minerals  bemg  vety 
plainly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  There 
is  no  resemblance  between  it  and  any  other 
rock  observed  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  except 
that  of  the  Eau  Claire  river,  and  a  small 
outcrop  previously  alluded  to  as  near  the  up- 
per Mosinee  hill,  both  of  these  being  evi- 
dently merely  continuations  of  the  Wausau 
rock.  From  the  rock  of  Little  Bull  falls  it 
diff(*rB,  (1)  in  being  commonly  much  coan«er 
in  grain,  (2)  in  having  usually  a  mon>  jagged 
fracture,  (3)  in  showing  greater  tendency  to 
iron-stain,  and  weather,  (4)  in  having  the 
hornblende  black  instead  of  greenish-black, 
(5)  m  having  the  felspar  orthodase,  and  (6) 
in  containing  usually  some  blackish  mica. 

The  bedding  of  the  rocks  at  Big  Bull  is  for 
the  most  part  sufficiently  distinct,  the  general 
strike  being  N.  80*  E.  and  the  dip  from  IXV  to 
40*  N.  W.,  most  commonly  about  38\  In  a 
few  places  a  marked  gneissoid  structure,  co- 
inciding with  tliis  bedding,  and  owing  to  a 
parallel  arrangement  of  the  hornblende,  was 
observed.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
several  constituent  minerals  are  quite  uniformly  intermingled,  without  arrangement 
of  any  kind.  In  tlie  exjxwuros  in  tlic  bed  of  the  stream,  and  on  the  waUs  ef  tlie  various 
channels,  large  bedding -plane  surfaces  frequently  show,  so  that  the  bedding  can  usually 
he  made  out  with  very  considerable  accuracy.  Tlie  separate  layers  are  often  not 
more  than  2,  3,  or  4  inches  in  thickness. 

The  sketch  map,  Fig.  16,  serves  to  show  the  localities  of  the  various  exposures  exam- 
ined at  this  place.    Islands  No.  1,  2,  5,  8,  9,  10, 11  and  12  are  without  bare  rock.    The 
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tmun  or  west  channel  d  the  river,  behreea  itdaud  No.  4  and  the  mEun-laod,  showB  ]Bxge 
eipoeuiea  both  in  the  bed  and  on  the  walls  of  the  t(Or^,  which  are  15  to  2D  feet  in  height. 
A  eedjoo  m  thig  channel  on  the  line  A  B,  bearing  N.  10°  W.,  and  beginnin^a  Bhoit  dis- 
tance (100  feet)  above  tlic  bridge,  showed  the  following  succes^on,  the  ir.caauiements 
being  horizontal  distances: 

Flit. 
Yio.  17.  '■  Moderately  coarse  sytnite  (912,  Ml):   brown- 

ish-pink to  gray,  mottled  with  block,  weath- 
ering with  a  dark-brown,  uniform- tint«d 
surface.  Of  the  three  ingredienta,  all  of 
which  are  very  plainly  perceived  by  U)e 
naked  eye,  the  felspar  is  much  the  coarsest, 
its  fecete  reaching  %  inch  in  diameter;  in 
color  the  felspar  ia  browniah-pink  to  gray, 
and  it  is  without  striations.  The  several 
ingredi^ts  are  quite  uniformly  intermin- 
gled. In  most  of  this  meaauremcot  the 
bedding  ia  quite  distinct,  except  in  one  or 
two  places  where  it  i«  obacured  by  cro«s- 
joints.  On  island  No.  8  prominent  joints 
trend  N.  79°  E.  and  dip  S.  E.  75°.'  On  the 
west  aide  of  the  stream,  just  below  IJie 
wagon  bridge,  the  bedding  planea  show 
finely  in  a  rock  somewhat  more  pink  than 
usual,  the  dip  Ijeing  38°  N.  W.  and  the 
strike  N.  80°  E.  The  same  rock  aa  that  of 
this  measurement  shows  also  at  the  north 
end  of  island  No.  4,  and  on  the  small  rocky 
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2.  Finer-grained  ayenite  (907):  similar  to  the 
rock  of  No.  1 ,  hut  of  grayer  color  from  the 
gmy  color  of  tJie  felspar;  lew  weathered 
and  of  a  finer  grain.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  tlie  surface  of  the  layers  of  tJiia 
rock  dip  very  pLiinly  80°  N,  W.  Vertical 
jointa  occur  here  nrarly  along  the  strike. . .  ]I6 
5.  Slill  finer-grained  syenite  (908):  dark  gray 
BlickViiv  wSiiHm,  to  black  in  color;  much  more  homblendic 

*"""'  and  Icssquartzoeetban  the  preceding  kinds. 

The  junction  of  this  rock  with  No.  2  is  quite  aliarp,  and  showa  well  on  the 
cast  Hide  of  the  gorge,  wliere  tlie  bedding  ia  also  quite  plainly  to  be  seen, 
with  a  strike  of  N.  75''  E.,  and  a  dip  of  38°  N,  W.  Prominent  cross- 
joints  occur  at  this  place,  trending  with  the  strike  direction,  and  standing 

vertically 203 

i.  Noexpotitrea f>3 

5.  Coarse  syenite  (911):  aUied  tu  the  rock  of  No.  1  (912,  907),  but  containing 
much  more  pinkorthocla8e;penetratedby  rnanypatchesand  vcinaof  afine- 
gnuned,  but  distinctly  crj'stalline,  dark-gray  to  black,  homblendic  rock.     A 

large  one  of  these  veins  ia  represented  by  Fig.  17 165 

fi,  No  expoiure 70 

7.  Vary  eoaru  syeniu  (910):  bluish-gray,  showing  large  unatriaied  grayish  fel- 
spar surfaces,  and  coarse  brilliant  black  hornblende,  in  pieces  up  to  !>^  inch 
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by  i(  inch;  containing  but  little  quartz.    The  weathered  crust  of  this  rock    -^«<- 
is  ^  inch  thick,  dark-brown  outside,  and  pure  white  beneath,  the  latter  due 

evidefitly  to  kaolinization 125 

8.  Coarse  iron-stained  syenite  {90d):  close  to  tlie  preceding,  but  not  quite  so 
coarse,  and  having  the  felspar  brownish  from  iron-staining,  and  more 
abundant 80 

Total  horizontal  length  of  section 1 ,2;^ 

Thickness  of  rock  layers  about 600 

On  Island  No.  7  of  Fig.  19,  are  exposures  which  lie  south  of  the  end  of  this  section. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  island,  the  rock  (941)  resembles  No.  1  of  the  section,  and  con- 
tains  a  vein  of  reddish  feUpathic  granite  30  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  having  a  oentzal 
band  of  white  quartz,  1  inch  to  2  inches  wide.  At  the  south  end  of  the  island  a  long, 
low  exposure  show?  a  fine-grained,  hght-pinkish,  distinctly  gneissoid  syenite,  or  syenitic 
granite  (94^3),  which  is  very  much  more  quartzose  tlian  any  of  the  other  Wausau  rocks. 
The  quartz  is  granular,  glassy  and  wine-colored.  The  parallel  grain  is  due  to  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  black  hornblende,  which  stands  out  quite  prominently  against  the 
surrounding  light-colored  quartz. 

At  the  point  C  of  Fig.  19,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  north  Ime  of  Sec. 
26,  a  large  exposure  shows  rocks  quite  different  from  those  at  the  falls  below.  The 
main  rock  (915)  at  this  place  is  fine-grained,  .dark-gray  and  homblendic,  having  a  dis- 
tinctly-parallel structure,  and  weathering  to  a  Hght- pinkish  color.  A  number  of  heavy 
beds  of  this  rock  are  to  l)e  seen  dipping  20"  to  26**  N.  W.,  and  striking  N.  (50^  E.,  thus 
corresponding  in  bedding  with  the  rocks  at  the  falls.  Intersecting  the  dark-colored  rock 
are  numerous  small  pinkish  veins.  In  one  place,  on  the  river  edge,  a  large,  smooth 
joint-surface  shows  a  nearly  horizontal  vein  16  inches  ^de,  the  vein  matter  (9i6)  )x>ing 
composed  of  pink  cleavable  felspar  and  limpid  white  quartz.  Cutting  vertically  through 
this  vein  and  the  inclosing  rock  is  a  mass  of  a  very  fine-grained,  decomposing,  schistose 
chloritic  rock  (917),  4  feet  wide,  having  its  lamination  vertical.  The  lines  of  demaika- 
tion  Ixjtween  the  three  kinds  of  rock  on  this  exj^sure  are  all  very  sharply  defined. 

On  the  Jenny  road,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  N.  hf.  Sec.  24,  T.  29,  R.  7  E., 
\%  miles  from  Wausan,  arc  several  low  outcrops  of  a  white- weathering,  in  places  iron- 
stained,  slaty  quartzite  (931).  On  a  fresh  fracture  this  rock  presents  a  non-ciystalline, 
whitish  aspect,  and  is  quite  hard.  With  a  lens,  a  few  minute  felspar  facets  are  seen. 
Fynte  is  present  in  minute  cubes.  Some  specimens  show  a  slight  tendency  to  cffervcacc 
m  hot  acid.  The  schistose  structure  is  evident,  the  planes  striking  N.  85°  £.,  and  dip- 
ping 50°  N.  W. 

One  and  a  half  miles  further  north,  tlie  same  road  ascends  Marshall  hill.  All  along 
this  hillside  in  sections  12  and  1  are  large,  angular  fragments  of  a  fine-grained,  gray- 
ish, aphauitic,  siHcious-schist  (930).  This  rock  is  quite  soft,  veiy  distinctly  laminated, 
splitting  very  readdy  across  the  lamination  planes.  Some  specimens  effervesce  very 
slightly  on  heating. 

Eastward  from  Wansan,  on  the  north  line  of  T.  29,  R.  8  E.,  the  countiy  rises  rap- 
idly,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  low  but  abrupt  ridges,  such  as  are  characteristic  of 
large  portions  of  the  Archaean  area.  No  rock  outcrops  were  noted  on  any  of  these,  bat 
angular  fragments  of  a  white-weathering,  porphyritic  rock  (929)  were  seen  in  great 
abundance.  This  rock  has  an  aphanitic,  liglit  grey,  not  very  liard  matrix,  through 
whicli  are  scattennl  a  few  felspar  facets,  and  numerous  amygdules  of  transluocnt, 
brownish  quartz,  the  latter  reaching  H  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  noticed  most  abond- 
anUy  on  Sec.  :^^,  T.  29,  R.  7  E. 

Westward  trwn  Wausaa,  in  T.  29,  R.  7  E.,  a  number  of  outcrops  occur.  Near  ill 
south  line,  this  town  is  traversed  by  Rib  river.    In  Sees.  21, 22,  27  and  2^,  there  it 
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high  ground  trending  north  and  souUi,  which  rises  200  to  300  feet  above  the  Wisconsin 
at  Wausau.  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  21,  on  the  south  slope  of  part  of  this  lid^,  n 
pecuhar,  fine-gTiune<l  felnpatliic  rock  (9^!?.  945)  is  exposed,  and  is  qunrried  to  some  ex- 
tent on  Mr.  Koltt'r'a  land.  This  rock  has  a  brownish-pink  color,  Uie  leitat  weathered 
portions  showing  a  grayish  tinge,  is  rather  fine-gminuil,  and  has  a  marked  granuloi 
t'^iture,  looking-  almost  like  a  mechanical  rock.  The  most  abundant  inj^-dient  is  3 
pinkish  feL-par  in  oleavable  fragments  up  to  j'ath  inch  across.  With  this  is  much 
Efranuhir  brownish  quartz,  and  a  little  blackish  mica  in  fine  flakes,  making  the  rock  a 
gnuiito.  No  arrangement  of  the  minerals  in  parallel  lines  is  perceptible.  In  the  quarry 
the  rock  is  seen  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  dipping  not  more  than  10°  in  a  due  south  direc 
tion.  A  totiil  thicknesH  of  about  three  feet  was  seen.  Lar^t-  thin  slabs,  2  inches  to  4 
inches  thick,  splitting  off  parallel  to  tlie  beddinir,  can  be  obloineil. 

Near  Single's  Mill,  in  tlie  north  part  ot  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  in  tlie  same  township, 
and  on  tlie  edge  of  a  part  of  the  siune  high  ground,  are  exposures  of  a  whitish,  slaly, 
granular  qaartzit«  (9^).  in  places  iron-stained.  Under  the  magnifying  glass  this  rock 
is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  rounded  grains  of  glassy  quartz.  Some  few  places  were  noted 
where  the  variety  with  granular  texture  grailes  into  a  non-grannlar  glasny  quartz. 
Scales  of  silreiymicaoccuron  the  surfaces  oEhunince.  Hie  bedding  structure  is  distinct, 
and  shows  a  strike  of  N.  ''t"  E.  and  dip  of  .>6°  S.  E. 

About  half  a  raile  from  this  place,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  Little  fUb 
river,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29,  the  northeast  face  of  a  ridge  shows  quaitzite  in  large  exposures. 
The  rock  here  (93.^)  is  glassy,  translucent,  and  occasionally  iron-stained,  rcsembUng  that 
of  Rib  Hill.  The  bedding  is  obscure.  On  the  sloj*  of  the  hill  lielow,  the  roots  of  tho 
trees  of  a  heavy  wind-fall  have  upturned  numerous  fragments  of  a  brownish- pink,  gran- 
ular-textured felspathic  rock,  similar  to  that  at  Kolter's  quarr?  in  Sec.  21,  Half  a  luile 
northeast  on  the  north  face  of  the  same  elevation,  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  f^ec.  ^W.  a  high 
ledge  shows  the  same  felspathic  rock,  striking  N.  80°  E.,  and  dipping  ■'J0°  N.  W. 

At  the  ralla  of  Rib  river,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  29,  R.  .'>  E..  are  large  exiwsure*  of 
greenish  chloritic  schist  and  syenite.     On  tlie  south  side  of  the  river,  at  a  point  near  the 
lower  left  hand  comer  of  Fig.  18,  is  a  rocky  point  about  15  feet  high,  showing  heavily 
but  distinctly  bedded,  greenish  syenite,  dipping  20°  E.,  and  striking  N.  8°  W.    The  up- 
permost layer  (fl.W),  3  feet  thick,  is 
■'°- 1°'  moderately  coarse-grained,  mottled 

green  and  grey,  weathering  white. 
To  the  lens  it  shows  niueh  grayish 
quartz,  green  amphibole,  and  white 
altered  felspar,  the  lant  least  abund- 
.  ant,  though  coarsest  of  the  three.  In 
some  specimens  greenish  cWorite  ac- 
companies the  hornblende.  Tlie  next 
layer  below  (IWM),  4  feet  tliick,is  a 
very  much  finer  •  grained,  almost 
aphanitic,  greenish -gri'y  rock,  con- 
containing  apparently  a  good  deal  of 
chlorite.  The  weatliered  surface  is 
white,  with  numerous  green,  epidote- 
colorcd  blotdies.  Microscopic  exam- 
ination shows  that  the  ingredients  of 
this  fine-grained  rock  are  the  saino 
as  those  of  the  coarser  one  above,  but 
that  the  ampbibole  and  felspar  are 
both  more  olteied.    Iliis  rock  breaki 
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out  very  readily  into  rectangular  blocks,  the  planes  of  easiest  cleavage  lying  at  right 
angles  to  the  bedding.  The  lowest  layer,  ^  feet  thick,  is  again  of  a  ooanc  (949)  vanetj 
like  that  of  the  uppermost  bed. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  beginning  from  the  point  B,  we  find  a  continuous  low 
exposure,  extending  several  rods  up  the  stzeam,  and  showing  the  same  bedding  structure 
as  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Passing  over  these  exposures  on  the  line  B  C, 
at  right  angles  to  the  strike,  we  find  first,  for  40  feet,  mottled,  grayish  syenite  (951), 
resembling  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  but  somewhat  fiiner  in  grain.  The 
weathered  surface  is  of  a  unifonu  green  hue,  and  a  cross-fracture  shows  a  greenish 
chloritic  crust  extending  inward  as  much  as  ^^  inch,  with  a  sharply  defined  inner  edge. 
Beyond  on  the  line  B.  C.  is  first  seen  a  similar  rock,  which  is  however,  mors  highly 
quartzose  and  f  elspathic,  the  amphibole  being  almost  excluded  (952) .  Beyond  again  green 
chlorite  begins  to  appear,  gradually  increasing  in  quantity,  the  former  dip  and  strike 
joints  at  the  same  time  becoming  confused  by  the  introduction  of  schistose  planes,  until, 
at  80  feet  fi-om  the  beginning,  the  rock  has  become  a  well-marked  green  chloritic  schist, 
the  scliistose  planes  bearing  N.  45''  E.,  and  dipping  GO**  to  80**  S.  £.  The  gradation  of 
the  one  rock  into  the  other  is  unmistakable.  Beyond  again  thechlorite-scliist  is  largely 
exposed,  and  extends  entirely  across  the  river,  forming  the  barher  rock  of  the  falls.  Ite 
most  common  variety  (95^^)  is  dark  green  in  color,  with  large,  interlocking,  greasy-sur* 
faced  laminse.  The  schistose  surfaces  are  readily  scratched  with  a  knife,  but  much  sili- 
dous  matter  is  present.  Pyrite  is  also  to  be  seen  throughout.  In  places  the  im- 
purity is  less  than  usual,  and  the  rock  nearly  all  chloritic  (954).  After  crossing  about 
25  feet  of  this  schist,  its  lamination  lines  are  seen  to  become  again  obscure,  signs  of  the 
former  low  dip  reappearing,  and  the  rock  becoming  again  Lke  that  below  (9'V>). 

We  seem  to  have  in  these  rocks  an  instance  of  the  change  of  an  amphibolic  to  a 
chloritic  rock,  witli  a  simultaneous  production  of  schistose  planes  crossing  the  ordinary 
bedding  lines. 

At  Marathon  City,  Sec.  6,  T.  28,  R.  6  E.,  a  low  exposure  occurs  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  in  Rib  river,  which  shows  syenite  (957)  closely  allied  to  tlie  coarser  syenite  at  Rib 
river  falls.  It  is  medium-grained,  dark-greenish  and  grayish,  showing  surfaces  of  bril- 
liant black  lamellar  hornblende  up  to  ^4  inch  in  diameter,  em>)edded  in  a  matrix  of  very 
fine-granuliu:  quartz,  and  coarser,  white,  glamy  felspar.  The  hornblende  facets  fre- 
quently show  a  tendency  to  alteration,  and  are  then  ill-defined  on  the  edges,  from  the 
surrounding  matrix. 

The  rocks  of  Rib  river  falls  and  Marathon  VAty  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  found 
crossing  the  Wisconsin  at  Mosinee,  but  are  rather  more  chloritic,  or  alten^.  The  strike 
directions  at  the  two  places,  N.  5*  to  10*  W.  at  Mosinee,  and  N.  8**  W.  at  Rib  river 
falls,  also  com>spond.  It  s^ms  probable  that  the  two  are  portions  of  a  continuous  belt 
trending  west  of  north.  If  so,  the  belt  must  have  a  considerable  widtii,  for  the  strike 
direction  at  Mosinee,  if  carried  out  northward,  would  not  reach  so  far  west  as  the  fallt 
of  Rib  river. 

Yell6w  Eiveb  Valley. 

The  upper  part  of  Yellow  river,  in  Wood  county,  north  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Minne- 
sota Railroad,  flows  over  gneissic  and  granitic  rocks,  which  are  exposed  nearly  continu- 
ously in  the  ImhIh  and  on  the  sides  of  the  stream,  for  many  miles.  Tlie  same  is  true  of 
the  branches  of  Uie  river  in  tliis  part  of  its  course. 

On  the  divide  between  Yellow  and  Black  rivera,  sandstone  extends  far  to  the  north- 
ward, covering?,  and  for  the  most  part  concealing,  the  crystalline  rocks,  which,  however, 
occasionally  rise  Uirough  the  sandstone.  Tlie  boundary  between  the  formatioiis  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  trace  accurately,  since  the  irregular  surface  of  the  crystaUine  Tooki 
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beneath  may  bring  them  up  through  to  the  sur&ce  at  any  point.  The  same  is  true  to 
some  extent  of  the  region  between  Yellow  river  and  the  Wisconsin,  but  here  the  sand- 
stone does  not  extend  nearly  so  far  north. 

In  Hemlock  Creek,  at  the  crossing  of  the  wagon  road  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Dexter- 
ville,  N.  £.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  4  E.,  are  ledges  of  rather  fine-grained, 
flesh-colored,  gneissoid  granite  (967).  Translucent,  wine-colored  quartz,  and  pinkish 
orthoclase  in  small,  brilliant  facets,  make  up  most  of  the  rock;  the  mica  is  sparse,  in 
fine,  green-black  flakes,  which  have  a  rlistinct  linear  arrangement.  This  rock  is  a  hand- 
some one,  and  would  probably  dress  well,  though  showing  some  tendency  to  weather 
and  iron-stain.  The  bedding  directions  appear  to  show  a  strike  of  N.  60*  E.,  and  a  dip 
of  70"  S.  E. 

On  Yellow  river  itself,  the  southernmost  Archsean  exposure  is  to  be  seen  about  two 
miles  north  of  Dexterville,  in  the  N.  hf .  of  Sec.  U,  T.  22,  R.  3  E.  The  rock  here  is 
medium-grained,  pinkish,  quartzose,  gneissoid  granite  (973),  composed  chiefly  of  limpid 
quartz  and  orthoclase  felspar,  the  former  the  most  abundant.  Mica  is  present  in  fine 
black  scales  arranged  in  parallel  lines.  The  strike  appears  to  N.  55*  W.,  and  the  dip 
60*  S.  W.  Near  the  top  of  the  river  bank,  which  rises  directly  from  the  granite,  thin- 
bedded,  friable,  horizontal  sandstone  is  exposed. 

On  Sec.  3,  T.  22,  R.  3  E.,  three  miles  north  of  Dexterville,  there  are  lacge  flat 
ledges  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  of  gneiss,  bounded  on  the  north  by  quartz-porphyry.  The 
gneiss  (969  and  971)  is  very  fine-grained,  laminated,  dark  gray  to  black  in  color,  and 
oonsists  of  a  black  mineral  (mica,  hombl<^nde,  or  both),  in  small  brilliant  flakes;  and 
whitish  quartz  and  felspar.  Its  weathered  surface  is  earthy  and  of  a  dirty  white  color, 
but  shows  the  fine  lamination  even  more  distinctly  than  the  interior.  The  quartz- 
porphyry  (970)  consists  of  a  light  greenish-grey,  aphanitic  matrix,  having  the  j^eculiar 
flaky  appearance  that  is  characteristic  of  the  quartz-porphyries  of  the  various  isolated 
Archsean  patches  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  are  imbedded  somewhat  spazsely  scattered 
facets  of  pinkish  orthodase  felspar  up  to  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
very  tough,  compact,  rock;  and  is  worn  by  the  running  water  into  smoothed  and 
polished  surfaces.  This  porphyry  appears  to  penetrate  the  adjacent  laminated  rock  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  In  one  place  amass  of  the  gneissoid  rock,  some  50  feet  in  di- 
ameter, is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  porphyry,  the  lines  of  jimction  between  the  two  be- 
ing very  sharp,  and  rendered  especially  noticeable  by  tlie  different  appearances  of  their 
weathered  surfaces.  The  lines  of  junction  are  not  curved,  but  straight,  bearing,  re- 
spectively, N.  70"  W.,  N.  30°  E.,  and  N.  70**  W.;  the  first  and  last  on  opposite  sides  of 
tlie  enclosed  mass.  The  strike  of  tlie  gneiss  L*  N.  25"  W.,  its  dip  60°  N.  E.  The 
porphyry  is  20  to  30  paces  wide,  and  appears  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  same 
gneiss  as  Ijefore,  with  the  same  bedding.    Beyond,  porphyry  again  conies  in. 

At  Pitts'  Mill,  five  miles  north  of  Dexterville,  on  Sec.  34,  T.  2:3,  R.  3  E.,  are  very  large 
exposures  on  Yellow  river,  which  passes  here  through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  of  a  very 
beautifully  and  coarsely  banded  gneiss  (993),  tlie  bands  being  alternately  dark-gray  to 
black,  and  bnght  pink,  and  having  a  northwest  direction.  The  dark-colored  bands 
predominate,  and  run  from  %  inch  to  one  or  two  feet  in  breadth,  but  when  so  broad,  are 
rarely  free  from  fine  lines  resembling  the  material  of  the  pink  bands,  which  run  in 
width  from  these  fine  lines  up  to  6  or  10  inches.  The  dark-colored  portioas  are  fine- 
grained, with  an  intimate  parallel  structure,  and  consist  predominatingly  of  fine  green- 
ish-black mica,  with  which  are  seen  fine  wliite  and  red  felspar  fa<ret8,  and  some  fine 
quartz.  In  places,  greenish  black,  cleavable  hornblende  appears  to  partly  replace  tho 
mica.  The  red  bands  consist  chiefly  of  coarse-grained  orthoclase  felspar,  with  some 
limpid  granular  quartz  and  occasional  blotches  of  mica,  and  show  numerous  whitisli 
kaohnized  patches,  the  whole  rock  having  a  tendency  to  decompose.  Several  folds  in 
the  strata  occur,  and  are  rendered  especially  striking  by  the  veiy  marked  red  and  black 
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banding.  A  complete  arch  is  to  be  seen  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  3fr. 
Pitts*  house.  The  plane  of  the  bank,  which  at  this  point  is  about  15  feet  in  height  cuts 
direcUy  across  the  strike,  and  slopes  towards  the  northwest  at  an  angle  of  45**.  Its  ba.^ 
joins  another  surface  sloping  about  10*  in  the  same  direction.  Along  both  snifaoes  the 
individual  layers  can  be  traced  until  they  meet  near  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  central 
part  of  the  fold  as  seen  on  both  surfaces  Ls  a  confused  and  largely  kaolinized  felsputhio 
mass  (9^). 

On  the  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  23,  R.  3  E.,  Rocky  Run  enters  Yellow  river,  which  h*»n> 
traverses  for  many  rods  a  rocky  gorge,  below  which  exposures  continue  along  the  river 
for  a  long  distance.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Rocky  Run,  gneiss  is  ex- 
posed, striking  N.  W.  and  dipping  E..  and  traversed  by  a  vein  3  feet  wide  of  a  fine- 
grained, black,  homblendic  rock.  The  vein  cuts  diagonally  the  lamination  lines  of  the 
gneiss.  Beginning  about  twenty  rods  below  the  mouth  of  Rocky  Run,  and  extending 
up  to  it,  are  ledges  of  a  fine-grained,  greenish- grey,  micaceous  granite  (974),  which  con- 
sists of  very  fine  greenish-black  mica,  predominating,  translucent  quarts  and  pink  or- 
ihoclaue.  In  places  occurs  a  more  highly  feldpathic,  reddish  kind  (975),  which  appears 
sometimes  to  enclose  portions  of  the  darker  colored  variety.  No  definite  bedding  struc- 
ture was  observed.  Traversing  this  granite  are  numerous  thin  veins  }i  to  ^i  inch 
in  width,  of  white  quartz,  pink,  cleavable  orthodase,  and  greenish  epidote.  The  felspar 
veins  are  in  places  so  numerous  as  to  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  rock.  The  epidote 
veins  fault  the  others,  being  apparently  the  most  recent.    Fig.  19  represents  a  fiace  3 

feet  by  1 J^  feet.    Nearly  all  of  this  rock 
Fio.  19.  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  weather,  be- 

ing in  places  altered  to  an  impure  kaolin. 
Kaolin  is  reported  to  occur  in  quantity  at 
points  in  the  vicinity.  From  the  crumb- 
ling condition  of  tlic  rocks,  this  would  seem 
very  probable. 

Five  miles  north  of  Pitrs  Mill,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Sec.  3,  T.  2S,  R.  3  E., 
the  bed  of  Yellow  river  is  made  for  15 
rods  of  a  coarse-grained,  flesh-colored  gnm- 
Faulted  Veins  ih  GaAjriri,  Tiixow  Riv«b.     i**»  consisting  of  a  very  uniform  admixture 

of  flesh-colored  orthodase,  glassy  quartz, 
and  black  mica.    No  distinct  bedding  is  to  be  seen. 

At  Big  Bnll  Falls,  nine  miles  north  of  Pitt's  Mill,  on  Sec.  15  and  16,  T.  24,  R.  3  E., 
large  exposures  of  medium-grained,  highly  felspathic,  red  granite  extend  along  the 
bed  and  in  the  banks  of  Yellow  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  granite  has  a  boAJ 
of  cleavable  reddish  orthodase,  throughout  which  is  quite  uniformly  distributed  hyaline, 
occasionally  smoky,  quartz,  in  irregularly  8hai>ed  patches  j'jd  to  '4th  inch  in  diameUr. 
Mica  is  present,  but  is  very  fine  and  spar^ie.  For  Uie  whole  length  of  the  exposure,  this 
rock  is  nearly  uniform,  and  witliout  any  tendency  to  kaolinize.  Its  pecuhar  texture, 
composition  and  color  combine  to  make  it  a  very  valuable  and  unusually  handsome 
building  granite.  Polished  spedmens  of  the  rock  attracted  great  attention  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Exposition,  where  it  was  regarded  by  experts  as  among  the  finest  of  the  many 
polished  granites  exhibited. 

On  Sec.  7,  T.  24,  R.  3  E.,  another  exposure  of  a  similar  red  granite  was  noted.  Above 
this  point,  Yellow  river  is  reported  without  exposures. 
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THE  ARCEEAN  ROCKS. 


Buck  Kiver  Vallet. 


The  first  expoeures  of  crystalline  rcclu  met  with  in  aacendin^  Black  river  aie  found  a 
thoit  distance  below  the  town  of  Ulact  River  Falls,  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  in  Jackson  county. 
From  heiv  they  occur  in  the  bed  and  on  the  sides  of  tlie  stieaiu,  with  only  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, as  far  north  as  town  'iH,  in  Clark  cnunty.  For  the  i^ater  port  of  this  distiince, 
they  are  concealed,  away  from  the  river,  by  overlying  horizontal  sandstone,  through 
which,  however,  they  occasionally  ri>«  in  knobby  projections.  In  some  of  the  branch 
streams,  also,  the  BaD<lst«ne  is  cut  through  and  the  ci^stjUline  rocks  exposed.  Along  . 
the  river  the  rock  ledg«s.  in  few  places  only,  rise  to  any  conidderable  height  above  the 

In  the  vicinity  of  Blark  River  Falls  the  exposures  are  large  and  interesting.  Tlie 
map  of  Plal«  XVII  shown  the  ri'lative  positions  of  the  various  outcropping  beds,  their  lid- 
ding and  dip  directions  being  shown  by  the  accompanying  section.  From  these  it  wiU 
lie  neen  that  at  this  pluce  a  central,  nearly  structureless,  granitic  mafs  is  bounded  on  the 
southwest  by  layers  of  gneiss,  dipping  soutli westward,  into  which  it  appears  to  grade; 
and  on  the  northeast,  by  a  succession  of  schistose  beds,  dipping  northeastward,  but  not  hav- 
ing exactly  the  same  strike  directions  as  the  gneiss  on  the  other  side.  In  the  following 
detailed  descriptionB,  the  various  rock  masses  arc  numbered  as  on  the  map  and  sectiOD, 
beginning  with  the  gneiss  on  the  southwest: 

Fio.20. 


.  Black  Riter  7alu. 

.  Gnitti  (1>015);  rather  fine-grained,  very  plainly  laminated,  puik  and  gray 
banded;  dipping  S.  W.  60°,  striking  N.  32°  W.  The  constituent  mineral 
are;  pinkish  orthoclase,  predominating;  pinkish  and  colorless  translucent 
quartz;  mica  ill  very  fine  black  scali's.  but  quite  abundant,  and  much  moK 
plenty  in  csTtiun  liiyen  than  in  others;  and  also  a  whitish,  partly  altered, 
felspar,  in  fine  facets.  In  some  plaees,  especially  micaceous  portions  have 
a  much  darker  color  than  usual;  in  others  large  nesia  of  coarse,  cleavable 
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pink  arthodase  occur.  The  lamime  are  for  the  most  part  not  a^vt 
l'd2d  inch  in  width,  remarkably  regular  and  parallel,  and  without 
oontortion.  Two  sets  oi  veins  traverse  the  rock,  both  of  reddish  felspar, 
those  of  one  set  being  but  mere  stiings  and  faulting  the  others,  which  are 
one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  widtli.  This  gneiss  is  exposed  for  several 
hundred  feet  along  the  river  opposite  Ledyard's  old  mill;  and,  as  shown  on 
the  map  and  section,  is,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  exposure,  overiaid  by  25  to 
30  feet  or  more  of  horizontal  sandstone,  which  fills  in  the  depression  in  the 
very  irregular  upper  surface  of  the  gneiss.  The  exact  junction  of  the  two 
formations  ia  distinctly  to  be  seen  for  a  long  distance.  In  some  places  the 
gneiss  shows  no  alteration  at  its  contact  with  the  sandstone;  in  others 
again,  as  it  is  traced  upward  from  the  water*B  edge  to  the  line  of  contact, 
a  rapidly  increasing  decomposition  is  observed,  until  immediately  below 
the  sandstone  the  change  to  a  soft  bluish- white  clay  or  kaolin  (1,01H)  is 
complete.  The  kaolin  retains  still  very  plainly  the  fine  lamination  of  the 
unaltered  gneiss,  it  being  even  possible  in  some  cases  to  trace  individual 
lamime  from  the  unchanged  into  the  kivolinized  rock.  Immediately  Ijelow 
the  sandstone  the  laminae  of  the  softened  rock  are  seen  to  be  l)eDt  over  as 
though  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  sandstone.  This  is  a  fact  of 
some  interest,  since  it  would  confirm  the  view  already  presented,  that  the 
kaolinization  was  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone;  having 
been  caused  possibly  by  the  currents  of  carbonated  water  which  found  pas- 
sage along  the  junction  line  of  the  two  formations.  A  section  through  the 
sandstone,  kaolin,  and  gneiss,  is  presentied  in  Fig.  20.  Up  the  river 
gneiss  continues  to  show,  losing,  gradually,  its  distinct  lamination,  to  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  wagon  bridge,  above  which,  after  an  interval 
without  exposures,  granite  appears. 

la.  Granite  (1,008):  medium-grained,  pinkish,  consisting  of  a  nearly  uniform 
admixture  of  pinkish  orthodase,  in  facets  up  to  l-16th  inch,  and  fine- 
grained translucent  quartz.  Some  mica  is  present,  in  fine  scales,  showing 
sometimes  a  slightly  stringy  arrangement.  This  granite  is  exposed  from  a 
short  distance  above  the  wagon  bridge,  as  far  north  as  the  north  line  of 
Sec.  14,  the  river  in  this  distance  passing  through  a  gorge  whose  walls 
sometimes  reach  a  height  of  80  feet.  In  the  large  exposures  at  the  falls, 
the  parallel  grain  of  the  gneiss  below  is  almost  entirely  lost,  being  only 
occasionally  mdicatod  in  an  obscure  arrangement  of  the  mica.  The  rock 
here  is  traversed  by  several  sets  of  joints  mostly  somewhat  irregular,  those 
showing  the  greatest  irregularity  trending  N.  80"  E.  and  dipping  72"  S.  E. 
but  having  no  corresponding  structure  in  the  rock.  Above,  the  granite 
shows  the  same  general  characters  as  at  the  ^Is,  occasionally — as  in  the 
railroad  cut  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  just  above  the  falls  —  showing  a 
darker  kind  than  usual  from  a  greater  quantity  of  fine  dark  mica.  In  thui 
cut»there  are  to  be  seen  two  sets  of  planes  equally  marked,  one  set  treml- 
ing  N.  W.  and  dipping  N.  E.,  the  other  trending  N.  E.  and  dipping  N, 
W.  A  distinct  stringy  arrangement  of  the  mica  was  noted  parallel  to  the 
former  set.  Near  the  north  hne  of  Sec.  15,  the  granite  exposures  cewe 
suddenly  on  the  east  aide  of  tlie  river,  whilst  they  continue  some  distance 
farther  on  tlie  west  side  —  a  fact  to  be  explained  by  the  northwest  strike  of 
the  succeeding  slaty  rocks. 

II.  Hornblende  rock  or  schist  (501):  fine-grained,  crystalline-textured;  dark- 
colored  to  black;  breaking  with  conchoidal  fracture;  weatltering  out  into 
xou£^  prismatic  fragments,  with  dirty  brown  color;  sthking,  aa  a  whole, 
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N.  W.    Tliia  rock  is  exposed  in  a  bw  ledge  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,    Feti, 
ahnost  immediately  succeeding  the  granite.     It  shows  also,  on  a  small 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  a  distinct  contorted  lamination  is 

observable.    Horizontal  width 60 

III.  Magttesian  slate  (516,  522) :  pale-gray,  light-greenish-grey,  dark-green,  oc- 
casionally pink,  or  even  bright  brick-red,  from  presence  of  iron  sesquioxide; 
sometimes  quite  soft,  at  others  quite  hard  and  gritty,  from  the  presence  of 
fine  granular  quartz,  which  appears  never  to  be  entirely  absent;  highly 
schistose,  the  laminae  striking  N.  60"*  W.  and  dipping  N.  E.  70^  The 
magnesian  mineral  appears  to  be  talc  in  the  light-green  kinds,  and  chlo- 
rite in  the  dark  green,  the  former  kind  much  predominating,  and  ncver- 
sharply  defined  from  the  other.  The  light-gray  to  nearly  whitish  kinds  are 
the  most  silidous,  and  most  firm,  the  others  showing  much  tendency  to 
crumble  and  deoomposo.  This  is  especially  so  with  those  that  are  stained 
bright-red,  their  contained  oxide  of  iron  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  py- 
rite,  which  sometimes  is  to  be  seen  still  unchanged,  in  minute  cubes.  Tliese 
schists  are  exposed  on  the  ea«t  side  of  the  river,  on  a  nearly  perpendicular 
bank,  100  feet  in  height,  which  forms  the  western  end  of  *'  l^den*s  Iron 
Mound.''  About  75  feet  along  the  river  bank  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
exposure,  a  bright-red  layer,  30  feet  thick,  occurs,  in  which  hematite  forms 
a  prominent  constituent,  the  sur&ioes  of  some  of  the  laminse  having  even  a 
bright  specular  lustre  (522)  and  in  which  nests  and  seams  of  porous,  iron- 
stained  quartz  axe  quite  abundant  At  one  time  this  ferruginous  schist 
was  mined  as  an  iron  ore.  Averaged  specimens  from  it  yielded  respectively 
9.81 .  28.13  and  31 .27  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron;  the  first  representing  a  thick- 
ness of  24  feet,  near  the  water's  edge,  the  second  the  same  thickness  at  an 
elevation  of  30  feet  above  the  river,  the  third,  6  feet,  more  ferruginous 
than  the  rest,  immediately  next  below  (stratigrapliically)  the  preceding 
layer.  The  six  feet  layer  does  not  continue  the  whole  height  of  the  bank. 
The  length  of  the  exposure  of  this  rock  along  the  river  bank  is  about  700 

feet,  its  horizontal  width  al^out 200 

l\    Covered:  on  I'ilden's  Iron  Mound 550 

\.  Ferrugiitous  quartz-schist:  finely  laminated,  varying  from  a  light  gray, 
somewhat  ferruginous  quartz-schist,  to  a  dark-colored  higlily  magnetic 
rock;  in  many  places  weathered  brownish,  iron-stained,  partly  crumbling. 
Tliis  rock  is  exposed  in  a  low  outcrop  on  the  water's  edge  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river;  in  a  similar  low  outcrop  on  the  west  bank;  and  again  (appar- 
ently the  same  layer)  some  distance  east  from  the  river  on  the  north  flank 
of  the  Iron  Mound,  at  points  indicated  on  the  map.  The  first  exposure 
shows  a  very  much  decomposed,  crumbly,  brown-stained,  non- magnetic 
rock,  containing  42.32  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  outcrop  on  the  west 
bonk  of  the  river  is  somewhat  larger,  showing  a  material  similar  to  that 
on  the  east  side,  with  a  very  plain  N.  50"  W.  strike,  and  N.  E.  dip.  A 
sample  across  the  whole  width  of  30  feet  yielded  35.96  per  cent,  of  iron. 
The  exposures  on  the.  Iron  Mound  are  partly  artificial,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  rock  having  been  removed  for  smelting  purposes.  In  one  of  the 
two  main  openings  the  rock  or  ore  is  brown-stained  and  magnetic,  contain- 
ing 34.22  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron;  in  the  other,  somewhat  deeper  in  the 
hill,  a  much  less  oxidized  material  is  seen.  ()f  this,  the  innermost  portions 
present  a  dark-gray  to  nearly  black  appearance,  and  exceedingly  fine- 
grained texture,  being  composed  of  alternating  darker  and  lighter  colored 
(more  quartzoee)  bands,  bat  having  this  banding  much  less  prominent  than 
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on  the  weathered  kinds.    This  dark-colored  rock  is  distinctly  magnetic,    ^•^^ 
affecting  the  needle,  and  adhering  to  a  magnet  in  quite  obarse  particles. 
An  averaged  sample  yielded  82.1  per  cent,  of  iron.    A  partial  analysis  of 
the  same  material  yielded  the  writer,  in  1872,  the  following  results: 

Ptr  cenU, 

Metallic  iron 31 .87 

Silica 45.72 

Lime 1  '62 

Alumina 8.56 

Magnesia trace. 

Still  another  sample,  averaged'  from  the  whole  opening,  and  from  the 
stock  pile  outside,  yielded  37.18  per  cent,  of  metaUic  iron.  The  horizontal 
width  of  this  schist  seen  on  the  river  is 60 

VI.  Magnesian  schist:  similar  to  No.  Ill;  bedding  very  plain;  strike  N.  50'  W., 

dipGO'N.  E.;  width 20 

VII.  Covered.    In  this  interval  the  west  side  of  the  river  begins  to  rise,  the  east 

side  being  now  depressed  into  the  valley  of  Levins*  creek.  On  each  side  of 
the  mouth  of  this  creek,  and  extending  up  it  for  a  long  distance,  are*ledge8 
of  thin-bedded,  horizontal  sandstone,  which  thus  overlies  and  conceals  the 
Archsean  rocks,  filling  the  depressions  in  their  ancient  eroded  surface. 
The  Archaean  exposures  are  now  transferred  to  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  horizontal  width  of  this  gap  at  right  angles  to  the  general  strike,  is. .      100 

VIII.  Magnesian  schist:  light-colored;  siUcions;  similar  to  No.  VI;  showing 
plainly  the  same  bedding  structure;  width 40 

IX.  Ferruginous  quartz- schist  (513):  fine-grained,  dark-gray,  very  quartzose; 

showing  under  the  lens  numerous  grains  of  glassy,  quartz,  which  occur 
more  abundantiy  on  some  seams  than  others.  Seams  and  surfaces  stained 
red;  non-magnetic;  contains.  26.98  per  cent,  mctallie  iron;  strike  N.  45* 
W.;  width 24 

X.  Magnesian  schist  (511,512) :  in  the  lower  or  more  southern  portions  quite  soft 

(512);  light  greenish-gray,  and  without  indication  of  any  quarteoae  ingre- 
dient; towards  the  upper  portions  becoming  much  more  quartzose  (511), 
losing  the  softness  and  greenish  tinge.  In  these  last,  the  lens  reveals 
mu6h  granular,  glassy,  translucent  and  smoky  quartz  between  the  laminss;  ' 

width 2i1il 

XI.  Covered  . . r3J  j 

XII.  Magnesian  schist  {b04):  greenish  gray;  having  thin  intercalated  bands  of  i 

ferruginous  quartz-schist;  width 1*20  i 

XIII.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist:  very  much  weathered.  An  old  pit  has  been 
sunk  on  this  near  the  water's  edge.  The  loose  material  in  the  pit  yielded 
30.23  per  cent,  metallic  iron.    The  width  seen  is £0 

Nos.  XII  and  XIII  are  well  exposed  in  the  railroad  cutting  at  the  top  of 
the  bank,  about  80  feet  high,  at  whose  foot  the  pit  alluded  to  is  sunk.  The 
cutting  is  not  quite  in  the  line  of  strike,  being  nearly  north  and  south.  In 
it  are  exposed,  beginning  at  the  north  end  (a)  magnesian  sdust  (508),  6 
feet  horizontal  width;  (h)  banded  ferruginous  quartz  schist,  containing 
29.17  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  2  feet;  (c)  magnesian  schist  with  thin 
seams  of  ferruginous  quartz-schist,  13  feet;  (d)  feiruginous  quartz-schist, 
with  small  seams  of  magnesian  schist — the  more  ferruginous  portions  con- 
taining 26.04  per  cent,  of  iron — 16  feet;  (e)  the  same  aa  the  last,  but  con- 
taining more  magnesian  band^,  grading  into  the  next  layer,  16  feet;  (f) 
fenruginous  schist,  with  many  magnesian  bands,  cut  into  mall  prismatic 
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blocks  by  dose  jointing  and  containing  28.63  per  cent,  of  iron,  48  feet.    -^«'- 
Returning  now  to  the  river  bank  below,  we  note  next; 

XIV.  Magnesian  schist:  (502,503)   60 

XV.  Covered:  by  sandstone.    Immediately  north  of  tlie  magnesian  scliist  No. 

XIV,  and  resting  directly  against  it,  horizontal  sandstone  is  seen  and  con- 
tinues to  show  in  mural  exposures  10  to  40  feet  in  height,  all  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  to  a  x)oint  beyond  the  limits  of  the  section  The 
width  of  the  gap  is  about 3,500 

XVI.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist:  much  oxidized,  containing  32.91  per  cent,  of 

iron 8 

XVII.  Mica  slate:  finely  laminated;  very  light-colored;  tlie  mica  in  bright-lus- 
tercd  plates  up  to  3^  inch  in  diameter 5 

XVIII.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist  (1017):  fine-gramed,  very  thinly  and  dis- 
tinctly laminated,  without  contortion;  brownish  to  grayish  black  in  color; 
non-magnetic;  streak  red;  under  the  lens  seen  to  consist  of  mingled 
grains  of  white  quartz,  and  a  metallic-lustcred  black  mineral  (hematite?); 
contains  iron,  32.49  per  cent 32 

XIX.  Covered 22 

XX.  Ferruginous  quartz- schist:  resembling  No.  XVIII  7 

Nos.  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  and  XX.  aU  show  plainly  a  strike  of  N.  65** 
W.,  and  dip  of  70^  N.  E.  With  the  exception  of  XVIII,  which  rises 
10  feet  from  the  river,  they  are  all  seen  on  very  low  exposures  barely  ris- 
ing from  the  water,  and  overlaid  by  heavy  beds  of  sandstone,  which  shows 
in  a  perpendicular  face  in  the  bank  above.  The  exact  junction  of  No. 
XVIII  with  the  overlying  sandstone  is  well  exposed,  it  being  possible  to 
obtain  hand  specimens  showing  both  formations  (1(X)9).  One  of  tliese 
has  already  been  figured  on  page  462.  Another  remarkable  feature  in 
these  exposures  is  the  bending  of  the  sandstone  layers  above,  to  conform 
with  tlie  irregular  surface  of  the  schistose  rocks,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
a  motion  upward  of  the  schist  had  caused  the  bending,  wliich  is  seen,  not 
only  in  the  lower  layers,  but  also  in  the  heavy  ones  6  to  10  feet  above. 
This  feature  is  represented  in  Fig.  21. 

At  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks,  the  sand  is  seen  to  have  frequently  been 
wedged  between  tlie  partly  separated  schist  lamiiue,  and  in  one  place  in- 
cludes a  detached  ma^s  of  the  schist. 

XXI.  Covered  by  sandstone 150 

XXII.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist 3 

XXIII.  Covered 40 

XXIV.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist  (519) 5 

Total  horizontal  width  of  the  slaty  series  measured 5,406 

Approximate  thickness 5,  (XK) 

Nos.  XXII  and  XXIV  occup  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  barely 
seen  above  tlie  water's  edge,  l)eing  overlaid  by  heavy  l>eds  of  sandstone. 

The  existence,  in  the  region  al)out  Black  River  Falls,  of  isolated  hills  of  ferruginous 
schist,  whicli  rise  through  the  surrounding  horizontal  sandstone,  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  These  hills  are  known  locally  as  "iron  ore  mounds."  They  are  from  100  to  250 
feet  in  height,  and  rise  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  level  sandy  plain,  which  is  alsc 
dotted  by  loftier  castellated  outUers  composed  of  higher  layers  of  tlie  same  sandstone  as 
liiat  which  forms  its  basement.  The  rocks  of  the  "  iron  ore  mounds  '*  strictly  come  un- 
der another  head,  Ix^ing  isolated  areas  of  Archaean;  bui  arc  conveniently  alluded  to  here 
Wis.  SuR.— 32- 
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on  account  of  thcii  dose  relations  to,  and  short  distance  &om,  the  ala^  rocla  jost  it- 
ecribed  as  occurring  on  Black  river.  For  tlie  positions  of  the  Tarioos  nioiuuis,  see  Atlaa 
Plate  SV,  Area  F.  The  exposures  observed  on  them  are  mosUj  poor,  and  neerif  always 
of  ferruginous  quartz-achist,  like  that  occurring  on  Black  river,  and  quaita.  On  thote 
mounds,  however,  which  lie  on  sections  15  and  14,  T.  21,  B.  3  W.,  and  Sec  31,  T.  22. 
B.  3  W.,  the  iron  oiida,  instead  of  being  magnetic,  ot  red,  or  brown  and  hydiat^d.  is 
brilliant  epeculax  hematite.  The  specimens  from  the  mound  on  Sec.  12,  T.  21,  B.  4  W., 
sliow  chiefly  a  dark-colored  ma^etic  rock,  like  that  of  Tilden's  iron  mound.  On  ttte 
mound  on  Sec.  17,  T.  21,  R.  U  W.,  white  quarti  only  was  observed. 

The  considerable  amount  of  iron  in  the  schists  of  Black  river,  and  of  the  mounds  in 
the  neighboring  country,  has  for  many  years  attracted  attention  to  tJicse  rodcB,  it  Wing 
supposed  that  they  were  of  value  as  ores  of  iron.  Several  attempts  at  smelting  Itave  been 
made.  One  small  furnace  was  built  on  the  l>anks  of  Levin's  creek,  as  long  ago  aa  l^Vi, 
and  another  begun,  but  never  completed,  on  the  south  side  of  Tilden's  mound,  near  the 
river.  In  the  first-named,  the  ferrueinous  quartz-schist  of  the  north  side  of  Tilden's 
moimd  woa  mixed  with  the  hematitic  ma^esian  schists  from  the  west  side  of  the  antM 
mound  on  the  river  bonk.  As  a  flux  for  this  mixture,  a  dotomitic  limestone  from  the  Lower 
Hagnesion  formation  was  used.     It  may  be  readily  seen  that  no  successful  work  wat 

In  view  of  the  considerable  interest  that  had  been  excited  with  regard  to  these  ores, 

and  the  reputation  they  had  already  attained,  the  writer  was  sent,  during  the  Biet  year 

Fig.  21. 


PotapAD  SAHsiToHm  OK  Abcrmxti  ScHitra. 
XVI  Feimglnous  quirti-Bohlft,  Sleet.    XVII  Mici 
a  feel.    XX  ForrnElnoDi  >ctilBC  T  reot.    A,  idbb"  <il  I 

of  the  present  survey,  by  tlie  then  Chief  Geologist,  Dr,  I.  A.  liipham,  to  make  an  exam- 
ination OK  to  their  value.  Samples  for  analysis  were  avera^td  from  .tII  the  eipomirea 
and  in  all  the  openings  seen;  and  analyses  made  of  raont  of  the  sample.*,  especially  with 
regard  to  their  richness  in  iron.  Tho  ores  or  iron-bearing  rocks  ore  of  two  general 
kinds:  tbeferruginousquartz-schiBta,  in  which  the  iron-bciiring  ingredient  is  at  different 
times  magnetite,  specular  hematite,  red  hemiitite,  and  the  brown  or  hydrated  oxide  — 
the  last  two  prolmbly  from  weatlioring  only  —and  tite  ferruginous  magnedan  srhist«, 
inwhich  the  iron  oxide  is  red  liemotitc.  Of  tlie  former  kind,  tlie  various  sample*  yiehled 
n«pectively,  2G.W,  26.9:H.  2^.^i.  29.17,  :W.2;i,  :)l).90,  81.37.  :!2.10.  32,49.  ;!2.9I,  91.±1 
.lr>.96,  .17.18  and  42..'>2  per  cents,  of  metallic  iron.  Of  tlie  latter,  otiserved  only  in  one 
place,  the  samples  yielded  i>.S!.  28.13  and  31.27  per  cents.'  In  the  first  kind,  the  only 
other  important  ingredient  besides  iron  oxide  is  quartz ;  in  Uie  second,  a  silicate  M  m«^ 

>Fi>rthc"liu'i1"or)ilkl>>uiiareaor  Mlcblesa,  &3  parcsDt.  or  Iron  Ii  Itie  ralDlmam  Bmotut  al 
whicb  the  orei  con  find  pnrcbsicra. 
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nesia.  'ntongh  obtained  on  carefully  selected  uimpleB,  tite  above  figures  are  probably 
Bomewhat  high.  Wliilat  iron  ores  are  worked  with  even  lower  percentages  than  these, 
eucb  admiituieB  as  quartz  anil  magnesian  Bilic&tes  would  necessitate  quantities  of  iron 
a.t  least  baU  as  large  again.  The  Black  river  "  ores  "  then,  really  cannot  be  regarded  as 
ores,  but  aie  properly  iiun-beaiing  rocks.  Whether  raluable  working  ores  may  yet  be 
discoTered  in  these  slaty  rock«  is  another  question.  Sicoilar  rocks  occur  with  the  work- 
able oresof  Hichigan.  Taking,  however,  all  tjie  circumstanoes  into  account,  it  isdeecued 
rather  improbable  that  such  ores  can  exist.  Even  if  they  do,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
discovered,  but  rather  to  remain  hidden  underneath  the  sandstone  that  forms  the  surface 
rock  throughout  the  region. 

It  has  been  said  on  a  previous  page  thut  the  peculiar  hthological  characters  of  the 
slaty  rocks  of  Black  river,  and  of  the  mounds  of  the  vicinity,  strongly  suggest  their 
Huronian  age  —  a  suggestion  whicli  is  partly  corroborated  by  their  position  on  the  border 
of  tlie  great  Arcluean  area  of  the  north  part  of  the  state.  It  ha«  been  supposed  that 
the  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  foregoing  section  were  Laurentian,  the  slaty  rocks  Huro- 
nian.   Frem  the  details  given  it  will  he  seen  that  all  must  be  assigned  to  the  s^ne 

At  Black  River  SUtion,  on  Sec.  3,  T.  22.  R.  3  W..  where  tie  Green  Bay  and  Min- 
nesota B^way  crocees  Black  river,  crystalline  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  side  and  bottom 
of  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  panacfi,  and  are  overlaid  at  the  topof  the  banks  by 
a  few  thin  layers  of  sandstone.  The  river  here  trends  alxiut  S.  25°  W.,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion roomily  at  right  angles  to  the  general  strike.  The  soutliemmoBt  exposure  examined 
waa  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  railroad  bridge.  Beginning  with  it,  and  pasn- 
ins  northward  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  the  foUoniog  difTerent  rocks  vere  noticed : 

Fia.  22. 


I.  Gnrisn:  showing  in  a  rounded  knob  some  2-5  feet  above  the  water,  and  about  100  feet 
long,  and  in  the  river  bed  below  for  about  200  feet  nortliwanl.  At  tlie  southern 
end  of  the  eiposnre  tlie  gneiss  |,1,0(K1)  is  very  fine-grained,  thinly  laminated,  pink- 
ish-weatliered,  and  quartzose;  consisting  of  fine-granular,  gla^i^y  quartz,  predom  - 
inating;  £ne  pinkish  felspar,  and  Gne  black  mica,  arranged  in  lines,  the  lamina- 
ticu  of  the  rock  Iteinir  also  independent  of  the  arrangement  of  tlie  mica;  having 
a  strike  of  N.  45°  W.,  and  a  dip  of  62°  N.  E.  A  hundred  fr-et  northward  this 
inergwintoakindU.WI)  in  which  tliegr.inular  quartz  still  more  largely  predom- 
inates, and  Uie  mica  is  almost  wholly  absent-  A  short  disduice  Ijeynnd,  this  changes 
again  to  a  dark  colored,  beautifully  contorted  kind  (1,002),  consisting  of  fine-grained 
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white  quartz,  partly  arranged  in  separate  white  bands,  up  to  one  inch  in  width, 
and  partly  also  mingled  with  fine,  brilliant  black  mica,  and  fine,  white  felspar,  in 
dark  gray  bands.  The  weathered  surface  of  this  is  dark  brown  with  a  white  fcao- 
linized  undercrust.  North  of  the  gneiss  no  rock  occurs  for  400  feet,  then  come 
outcrops  some  500  feet  long  of, 

II.  DioW^e  (1,003):  rather  coarse-grained,  highly  crystalline,  grayish,  felspathic;  com- 
posed of  large  surfaced,  bluish-gray  felspar,  with  coarse  hornblende;  without  def- 
inite bedding  structure.  Underneath  the  railroad  bridge  this  rock  is  terminated 
by  a  mass  or  vein  of, 

III  White  quartz:  5  feet  wide.  Immediately  next  to  wliich  begin  outcrops  about  200 
feet  long  of 

IV.  GneUis  (1,005  and  1,006):  rather  fine-grained,  pink-and-gray-banded,  very  quartz- 

ose;  consisting  princii^ally  of  pink  and  colorless  translucent  quartz,  with  some  fine 
greenish-black  mica  and  pinkish  orthoclase;  in  places  a  quartzite  (1,(X>4),  the  oth- 
er minerals  being  almost  wholly  absent.  Above  this  the  rocks  are  concealed  for  a 
short  distance,  after  which  are  seen,  some  20  feet  in  width,  of 

V.  Micaceous  schist  (1,(X)7):  a  very  peculiar,  fine-grained,  dark-brown,  eaithy-textored, 

jointed  rock.  Under  the  lens  it  is  seen  to  consist  largely  of  angular  grains  of 
quartz.    The  smooth  jointed  planes  of  this  rock  strike  N.  W.,  and  stand  verticaL 

In  the  river  one  mile  above  Rlack  River  Station,  a  ledge  150  feet  long  and  25  feet 
high,  is  seen,  of  fine-grained,  dark-reddish  granite  (990),  consiBting  of  a  rather  unifonn 
and  dose  admixture  of  reddish  orthoclase,  in  fine  glittering  facets,  reddish-brown,  trans- 
lucent quartz,  some  colorless  quartz,  and  a  little,  sparsely  scattered,  fine  black  mica. 
Half  a  mile  further  up  stream,  fine-grained,  red  and  gray  banded,  quartzose  gnei^ 
(991)  is  czx)08ed.  The  gray  bands  consist  of  fine-grained,  glassy  quartz,  fine  black  mica 
and  white  felspar;  the  red  of  brown  and  red  translucent  quartz,  minted  with  a  little 
orthoclase.  From  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  East  Fork,  the  bed  of  Black  river  shows  nu- 
merous small  ledges,  3  to  4  feet  high,  of  contorted  gneiss  and  reddish  granite. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  East  Fork,  which  is  on  Sec.  36,  T.  21^,  R.  3  W.,  exposures 
of  red  granite  are  seen  as  far  as  Frenches  mill,  on  Soc.  25.  The  wagon  road  which, 
for  half  a  mile  below  the  mill,  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  river  has,  on  tlie  east  side, 
ledges  of  red  granite,  and  on  the  west,  a  ridge  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  composed  of 
horizontal,  coarse-grained,  quartzose,  cross-laminated  sandstone.  In  one  place,  the 
exact  junction  of  the  two  formations  is  to  be  seen.  At  the  mill,  the  granite  exposures 
are  especially  large,  both  on  the  west  bank  and  on  a  large  island  in  the  stream.  Two 
kinds  of  the  granite  occur,  both  presenting  a  prevailing  pinkish  weathering:  (1)  a  rather 
fine-grained,  very  uniform- textured,  dark  reddish  kind  (988,  close  to  990);  and  (2).  a 
medium-grained,  uniform- textured,  pinkish-grey,  quartzose  kind  (987),  containing 
both  colorless  glassy,  and  pink  translucent  quartz;  pink  orthoclase;  and  fine  black 
brilliant  mica.  Both  kinds  appear  like  handsome  building  or  ornamental  granites.  No 
definite  bedding  structure  is  to  be  seen. 

On  the  wagon  road,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  soutli  of  Neillsville,  Sec.  22,  T.  24,  R. 
2  W.,  is  a  large  outcrop  200  yards  long,  and  10  to  40  feet  high,  of  porphyritic,  cal- 
careous gneiss,  striking  E.  W.,  and  dipping  80°  S.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  ex- 
posure, the  rock  (984),  is  medium-grained,  fine -laminated,  knotty,  and  highly  mica- 
ceous. Fresh  surfaces  show  a  large  quantity  of  fine-flaked  brilliant  blark  mica,  white 
quartz  in  little  nests,  around  which  the  micaceous  lamin»  curve,  and  white  fel8[iar, 
which  souietimes  occurs  in  smaller  nests  up  to  a  quarter  to  half  inch  in  diameter.  In 
large  quantity,  the  pulverized  rock  effervesces  briskly  in  muriatic  add.  In  the  middle 
[X)rtion  of  the  ledge,  the  rock  (985),  closely  resembles  that  just  described;  bat  shows 
much  pink  cleavable  felspar  and  less  mica,  the  pink  felspar  forming  the  knots.    At  the 
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routh  end,  the  gneiss  resembles  that  at  tlie  northern  end,  and  contains  large  masses  of 
white  quartz,  up  to  ten  by  four  feet  in  size. 

These  Jmotty  gneisses  resemble  closely  others  which  occur  on  the  line  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Valley  Railroad,  in  Portage  county. 

Three-quartere  of  a  mile  west  of  Neillsville,  at  the  crossing  of  Black  river,  on  the  S. 
W.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  fine-grained,  light-pinkish,  slightly  gneissoid,  and  very 
quartzose  granite  (98^3)  is  exposed,  with  a  vertical  dip  and  E.  W.  strike.  This  rock  is 
very  hard  and  compact,  and  appears  to  be  a  fine  ornamental  granite. 

The  gneissoid  and  red  granites  of  Black  and  Yellow  rivers  resemble  one  another 
dosely,  and  appear  to  be  directly  continuous  with  one  another  underneath  the  sandstone, 
which  nearly  everywhere  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  surface  rock.  Occasionally  the 
crystalline  rocks  come  to  the  surface  in  tlie  interval,  and  are  then  of  the  same  character 
aA  on  tlie  rivers;  as  for  instance,  on^  O'Neil's  creek,  in  Sees.  1  and  2,  T.  24  R.  1  W., 
Clark  county,  where  red  granite  is  exposed;  and  on  a  high  bluff  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  T. 
23.  R.  2  £.,  whose  upper  portions  are  reported  to  be  of  red  granite  with  sandstone  layers 
at  lower  levels. 

The  amount  of  these  reddish  ornamental  granites  of  extraordinarily  fine  quality  occur- 
ring on  Yellow  and  Black  rivers,  and  in  the  intervening  country,  appears  to  be  very 
great. 

THE  ISOLATED  ARCH.EAN  AREAS. 

I.  In  General. 

We  have  next  to  consider  those  isolated  areas  of  Archaean  rocks 
which  are  found  protruding  through  the  surrounding  horizontal  Silu- 
rian strata,  at  points  widely  scattered  over  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  Plate  XVIII  is  a  sketch  map  showing  the  relative  positions 
of  these  various  areas,  as  also  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  each  area, 
and  its  distance  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  main  Archaean 
mass.  Xear  to  this  boundary  line  it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  isolated  area,  when  we  find  a  mound-liko 
exposure  of  crystalline  rocks,  with  sandstone  showing  in  the  vicinity 
at  lower  levels,  on  account  of  the  intricate  and  somewhat  indefinite 
nature  of  the  boundary  itself.  Besides  these  doubtful  areas,  which 
may  be  somewhere  connected  with  the  main  Archsean  region  without 
intervening  horizontal  strata,  there  are,  however,  many  others  which 
occur  as  much  as  50  or  100  miles  within  the  region  of  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian rocks.  Underneath  these,  the  connection  with  the  rocks  of  the 
main  Arehsean  area  is,  of  course,  preserved,  the  separation  being  su- 
perficial only.  All  of  the  scattered  patches  are  but  points  of  the  uni- 
versal Archaean  basement,  upon  which  all  the  later  strata  are  built, 
having  earned  their  especial  immunity  from  complete  burial  by  virtue 
of  the  resistant  nature  of  their  materials.  They  are  properly  buried 
mountains,  and  were  high  islands  and  reef-ledges  in  the  early  Paleozoic 
beas. 
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All  the  areas,  except  the  one,  or  ratlier  the  group,  inclnding  the 
Baraboo  ranges  in  Sauk  county,  are  of  Binall  size,  generally  occupying 
much  less  than  a  square  railc  of  area.  With  the  same  exoeption,  tfaej 
are  all  mound-like  in  form,  rising,  usually,  somewhat  abruptly  from 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  frequently  level,  and  showing  al- 
ways considerable  rock  exposures  on  the  flanks  and  summits,  being 
often  almost  all  of  bare  rock.  They  reach  heights  of  from  50  to  250 
feet,  but  are  usually  lower  than  surrounding  outlying  bluffs  of  the 
horizontal  strata.  The  Baraboo  group,  unlike  the  others,  constitutes 
a  series  of  bold  ridges,  one  of  which  reaches  elevations  of  800  and  9Cm) 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  length  of  over  20  miles.  These 
ranges  are  so  important  an  element  in  the  topographical  features  of 
Central  Wisconsin,  that  they  have  already  received  attention  in  the 
chapter  on  general  topography.  They  are  still  more  fully  described 
in  subsequent  pages. 

The  nature  of  the  rocks  composing  the  several  areas  is  not  always 
the  same.  The  large  areas  in  Sauk  county,  and  a  few  others,  are 
chiefly  of  quartzite;  a  nunil)er  are  of  quartz-porphyry;  still  others 
of  granite,  which  is  different  in  different  cases;  and  yet  others,  occur- 
ing  in  Jackson  county,  and  close  to  the  main  Archaean  area,  are  of 
ferruginous  quartz-schist. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  the  granitic  areas,  these  rocks  arc  generally 
quite  distinctly  bedded,  and  are  usually  tilted  at  high  angles. 

In  many  of  the  areas,  especially  in  those  whose  elevation  is  consid- 
erable, horizontal  sandstone  is  found  lying  immediately  against  the 
tilted  crystalline  rocks,  pebbles  and  boulders  from  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  sandstone,  giving  it  often  a  rough,  conglomeratic  charac- 
ter, and  proving  at  once  the  great  antiquity  and  non-intrusive  nature 
of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived.  Some  of  the  areas  have, 
without  doubt,  been  once  entirely  buried  beneath  the  sandstone  layers, 
to  whose  subsequent  denudation  they  owe  their  resurrection. 

The  following  tabulation  gives,  in  a  condensed  manner,  and  in  a 
form  convenient  for  comparison,  the  location,  size,  nature,  etc.,  of  each 
of  the  known  areas.  The  facts  with  regard  to  Nos.  II,  III,  XI,  XIII 
and  XVIII,  are  furnished  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  in  whose  report  de- 
scriptions of  them  will  be  found. 
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II.  Special  Descriptions  of  the  Several  Areas. 
The  Bababoo  Quartzite  Kanges. 

The  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges  occupy  much  the  largest  extent  of  territory,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  much  the  most  striking  and  most  important  as  influencing  the  to- 
pography of  the  state,  of  any  of  the  isolated  Archaean  areas  that  occur  within  the  regioa 
of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Their  bold  character,  and  the  dissimilarity  between  their  rocks 
and  those  of  the  country  around,  have  drawn  to  them  the  attention  of  previous  State 
Geologists,  as  well  as  of  other  scientific  men.  Percival*  regarded  the  quartzites  com- 
posing tJie  ranges  as  resulting  from  a  metamorphism  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the 
surrounding  region.  Hall'  refers  them  correctly  to  the  AiclisBan,  making  them  Huro- 
rian,  but  his  detailed  exanunations  were  not  published.  Alexander  Winchell'  calls  them 
''Lower  Potsdam,"'  on  the  evidence  of  some  fossils  belonging  to  the  middle  Potsdam, 
and  found  in  the  sandstone  lying  against  the  quartzite.  This  he  regards  as  proving  the 
*'  Lower  Potsdam  '*  age  of  the  quartzite,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  uncon- 
formable with  the  sandstone,  and  projects  upwards  into  the  horizon,  not  only  of  the 
middle  Potsdam,  but  even  far  alx)ve  into  tliat  of  the  St.  Peters.  The  Archcean  age  of 
the  quartzite  was  first  definitely  proved  by  the  writer  in  1872,^  and  this  conclusion  has 
since  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  tlie  work  of  other  geologists,^  and  also  by  liis  own 
further  researches  in  tiie  region. 

Tlie  Baraboo  Bluii's  constitute  two  east  and  west  ranges  extending  some  25  miles  in 
length  through  the  towns  of  Caledonia,  in  Columbia  county,  and  Greenfield,  Memmack, 
Sumpter,  Baraboo,  Honey  Creek,  Freedom,  Excelsior  and  Westfield,  in  Sauk  county. 
The  southern  one  of  the  ranges  is  much  the  bolder  and  more  continuous,  and  the  two 
are  not  exactly  parallel,  but  diverge  as  they  are  traced  westward.  At  their  eastern  ends, 
in  Columbia  county,  they  unite  in  a  bold  point,  rising  abruptly  from  the  low  ground  of 
the  Wisconsin  river,  here  at  the  easternmost  point  of  the  great  bend  which  the  quartzite 
ranges  compel  it  to  take.  Tracing  them  westward,  we  find  the  two  ridges,  about  mid- 
way in  tlieir  lengths,  some  four  miles  apart,  and  at  their  western  ends  a  mile  or  so  more 
than  this.  Here  a  bolrl,  nearly  north  and  south,  cross-ridge,  also  with  a  quartzite  core, 
unites  the  two,  thus  finishing  an  entire  cordon  of  bluffs  around  a  depressed  interior.  AU 
around  the  outside  of  this  circuit  of  hills,  except  beyond  tlie  western  cross-ridge,  the 
countary  is  comparatively  low,  and  often  quite  level,  so  that  the  ridges  rise  very  boldly, 
forming,  for  a  non-mountainous  country,  quite  a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape. 

The  southern  quartzite  range  is  broken  down  in  only  one  place,  the  gorge  in  which 
lies  the  Devil's  Lake,  and,  as  seen  from  the  low  ground  of  the  Wisconsin  river  on  the 
south,  presents  a  continuous,  wavy  crest,  often  with  large  areas  of  bare  rock,  and  with 
elevations  of  from  ^00  to  700  feet  above  the  river,  and  of  700  to  900  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  Its  higher  |X)rtions  have  a  width  of  from  one  to  four  miles,  tlie  outline  being 
quite  irregular  on  account  of  the  deep  and  very  anciently  eroded  valleys  that  indent  its 
sides.  The  great  antiquity  of  Uiese  valleys  is  evinced  by  their  showing  on  their  sides 
and  bottoms  layers  of  horizontal  sandstone  clinging  to  tlie  underlying  quartzite.  Tlie 
sandstone  has  evidently  been  deposited  in  valleys  wliich  were  originally  formed  long 
before  its  deposition,  and  have  been  carved  out  anew  in  the  same  places,  on  account  of 

1 "  Annusl  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconitn,'*  1650,  p,  101. 

«  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  1868. 

•American  Journal  of  Science  II,  vol.  xzxvii,  p.  8S6. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  Science,  Feb.,  1872. 

*  See  J.  H.  Eaion  "  On  the  Kclations  of  the  SHndstones,  Conglomerate  and  Limestone,  of  Sank 
county  to  each  other  and  to  the  Azoic,"  Am.  J.  Sci.  Ill,  vol.  V,  p.  144,  and  T.  C.  Cbamberlla  on  tlM 
**  Methods  of  Upheaval  of  the  Baraboo  Ranices,''  Wis.  Acad.  Scl..  vol.  IT 
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its  fziable  and  non-resistant  nature.  The  coontry  on  top  of  the  range  is  heavily  timljerecl 
presenting  in  this  regard,  as  oLbo  in  its  almost  universal  heavy  day  soil,  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  lower  country  around.  This  clay  soil  ha^  caused  the  making  of  many  ex- 
cellent farms  on  top  of  tlie  range.  It  occurs  alike  on  the  qnartzite  and  the  high-level 
sandstone.  In  the  eajBtem  extension  of  the  blufi^  it  might  be  regarded  as  of  glacial  ori- 
gin, but  to  the  westward  the  glacial  drift  limit  is  reached  alx}ut  midway  in  the  length 
of  the  range,  and  some  other  origin  must  be  sought. 

The  northern  range  is  much  less  pronounced  Uian  the  southern.  For  about  seven 
miles  west  from  tlie  junction  of  the  two,  in  Columbia  county,  it  forms  a  continuous  ridge 
some  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  but  generally  much  less  than  a  mile  in  width.  Further 
west  its  height  lessens  for  long  distances,  the  ArchsBan  rocks  forming  its  core  at  the 
same  time  becoming  covered  by  the  overlying  horizontal  sandstones,  through  which 
they  appear  here  and  tliere  in  small  outcrops.  Fartlier  west  still  this  range  rises  again, 
and  where  it  joins  the  cross  ridge  at  its  western  extremity  has  become  again  bold,  with 
a  height  of  200  to  300  feet.  Although  thus  indefinite  in  its  middle  portions,  the  higher 
ground  never  entirely  disappears  along  tlie  line  of  the  range,  except  at  the  three  points 
where  the  Baraboo  river  and  one  of  its  tributaries  cut  through  in  deep  gorges. 

The  depressed  area  within  the  cu-cuit  of  the  quartzite  bluffs  is,  for  the  most  part,* 
somewhat  higher  tlian  the  surrounding  outside  country,  and  towards  its  eastern  and 
western  extremities  rises  ratlier  raindly  up  to  the  enclosing  ridges.  In  Columbia  county 
much  of  the  area  between  the  ranges  is  as  high  as  the  northern  range  itself,  and  is  un- 
derlaid by  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone,  which  fills  in  the  canoe-shaped  trough  of  the 
uniting  quartzite  belts.  At  one  time  the  rest  of  the  valley  between  the  ranges  was 
filled  in  a  similar  manner,  and  has  since  been  partially  recarved  in  the  friable  sandstone 
which  still  forms  its  bottom.  This  valley  is  now  traversed  longitudinally  by  the  Baraboo 
river,  which  enters  and  leaves  it  by  deep  gorges  through  the  northern  ridge,  liaving  a 
fall  between  the  gorges  of  about  70  feet. 

The  rock  constituting  the  great  body  of  the  Baraboo  ranges  is  a  quartzite  of  a  non- 
granular, usually  flaky,  texture,  and  of  a  color  from  nearly  white,  thmugh  gray,  pink, 
and  amethyst,  to  purplish-red  and  even  brick-red,  the  gray  and  deep-red  being  the  most 
common,  the  white  the  least  so.  Very  rarely  a  distinct  granular  textm-e  is  seen,  some- 
what more  commonly  a  shght  tendency  in  that  direction.  The  quartzite  is  frequently 
very  distinctly  laminated,  the  lines  of  lamination  being  contorted  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  marked  by  alternating  light-colored  and  dark-colored  lines.  There  is  never 
any  cleavage  parallel  to  the  lamination  hnes.  Next  in  abundance  to  the  regular  quartz- 
ite, and  merging  into  it,  are  heavy  beds  of  a  fine  metamorphic  conglomerate,  usuaQy  of 
a  grayish  to  amethystine  color,  in  which  tlie  matrix  and  i:)ebble8  are  alike  of  quartzite, 
and  not  always  very  well  defined  from  one  another.  Fonning  thin  layers  l>etwoen  tlie 
thick  layers  of  quartzite,  is  in  many  places  to  be  seen  a  peculiar  greasy-surfaced  'luartz- 
schLst,  the  laminse  of  whicli  are  composed  of  quartzite  like  that  of  the  regular  quartzite 
layers,  seamed  and  covered  on  tlie  surface  witli  a  soft,  lilac  to  white,  talc-like,  mineral. 
This  slate  or  schist  usually  exhibits  the  true  slaty  or  transverse  cleavage.  The  soft 
mineral  pervading  it-is  suspected  to  be  always,  as  it  certainly  is  sometimes,  aluminous 
rather  than  magnesian.  It  occurs  occasionally  forming  slaty  layerp  with  but  little 
quartz  admixture,  and,  in  small  seams,  even  entirely  pure.  It  then  has  rather  the 
physical  characters  of  a  compacted  day,  and  tliis  appearance  is  borne  out  by  the  analyses 
given  beyond,  which  show  that  the  pure  day-like  kinds  are  probably  not  distinct  miner- 
als, but  rather  a  mixture  of  a  dayey  substance  with  fine  silica.  In  both  physical  piop- 
erties  and  chemical  composition  this  material  is  dosely  allied  to  the  pipestone  of  south- 
west Minnesota,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  color. 

Other  quartz-schists  of  quite  a  different  character  have  been  observed  forming  the 
lowest  layers  of  the  north  qimrtzite  range,  both  at  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo 
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and  at  the  Upper  Narrows  of  the  same  stream.  These  are  white  to  sizaw-coloied,  dis- 
tinctly granular  in  textare,  the  quartz  grains  being  of  traasluoent  glassy  quartz.  The 
whole  rock  is  more  or  less  pervaded  by  a  soft  clayey  material,  and  splits  oat  in  large 
thin  sheets.  On  the  northernmost  portions  of  the  north  range,  at  the  Lower  Narrows, 
and  also  foe  a  short  distance  to  the  westward,  a  great  thickness  of  quartn-porphyzy  is 
to  be  observed.  This  porphyry  resembles  that  of  the  several  small  porphyry  areas  of 
the  adjoining  portions  of  Columbia,  Marquette  and  Green  Lake  counties  and  proves  at 
once  that  we  must  regard  these  areas  as  part  of  the  same  formation  that  appears  in  the 
Baraboo  ranges. 

In  the  quartzite,  milk-white  veins  and  nests  are  frequently  to  be  seen.  In  some 
places,  as  at  the  Upper  Narrows,  the  white  quartz  veins  show  frequently  geodic  cavities, 
lined  with  quartz-crystals  of  great  clearness  and  beauty,  and  not  unfrequently  of  very 
large  size,  though  usually  small.  In  tlie  veins  at  the  Upper  Narrows,  sudi  crystal- 
lined  cavities  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Along  with  the  crystals,  sometimes  compacted 
over  them,  sometimes  loose  in  the  cavities,  and  again  in  thin  seams  by  itself,  is  to  be 
seen  a  soft,  white  mineral.  This  is  Often  pulverulent,  at  times  gritty,  at  others  a  nearly 
impalpable  powder,  and  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina. 
With  the  white  quartz,  in  nests  of  some  size,  is  often  to  be  observed  brilliant  specular 
iron  in  large  crystalline  surfaces.  It  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  layers  of  quartzite,  in 
fine  scales.  Titanic  iron  is  also  reported.  These,  with  the  peculiar  aluminous  silicate 
alluded  to  in  coimection  vrith  the  quartz-schists,  are  the  only  minerals  known  to  coca* 
in  the  Baraboo  rocks. 

FiQ.  23. 
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Scale  natural,  19,000  feet  to  the  inch.^ 

The  quartzites  and  associated  rocks  ai«  quite  distinctly  bedded,  though  the  bedding 
is  not  unfrequently  obscured  by  cross-jointing,  which  is  often  to  be  observed  on  a  grand 
scale.  Tlie  dip,  wherever  observed,  is  towards  the  north,  through  the  whole  extent  a( 
both  ranges,  but  varies  much  in  amount.  In  the  southern  range  it  is  usually  quite 
low,  as  low  sometimes  as  15**  in  the  middle  and  broadest  portions.  In  the  northern 
range  the  dips  are  always  much  higher,  running  from  55"  to  90*.  The  rocks  of  the 
two  ranges  appear,  however,  to  be  parts  of  a  continuous  series,  the  quartz-povphyry 
beds  of  the  northern  range  constituting  the  uppermost  layers. 

For  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  ranges  and  thoir  relations  to  the  sonound- 

>  A  tketch,  almllar  to  thia,  accompanltra  a  paper  by  Prof.  Chamberlla,  **  On  the  Method  of  Up* 
hoHval  of  the  Baraboo  Raugoa,"  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Scl.,  Vol.  II,  but  it  la  not  drawn  on  a  aatoial 
acale. 
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ing  horizontal  strata,  see  kihs  Plate  XIV,  and  the  sections  of  Plate  XXI  of  this  toI- 
ume.  If  the  view,  just  indicated,  that  there  are  no  folds  concealed  beneath  the  pand- 
stone  in  the  intervening  valley,  is  the  correct  one,  the  thicknesB  of  the  entire  senes  lamL 
be  veiy  great,  and  liie  amount  of  erosioii  that  has  taken  place  correspondingly  great. 
Fig.  2^^  indicates  the  present  structure  and  relative  positions  of  the  ridges,  and,  by  the 
dotted  lines  above,  the  possible  original  structure,  and  the  extent  of  the  erosion  tliat  has 
taken  place.  The  figure  is  drawn  to  a  natural  scale,  the  line  of  section  being  the  same 
as  that  of  Fig.  II  of  Plate  XX.  The  heavy  black  line  represents  the  overlying  Potsdam 
sandstone.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  valley  between  the  ranges  owed  its  existence, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  first  place,  to  soft  rocks  intercalated  between  the  harder  quart- 
zites.  The  hypothesis  of  Fig.  2^3  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  entire  disappear- 
ance of  the  other  side  of  the  great  arch,  as  wcU  as  the  peculiar  ways  in  which  the 
ranges  come  together  at  their  extremities  are  difiicult  to  explam  by  it.  It  may  be  said 
in  this  connection  that  the  dip  observations  toward  the  west  are  not  so  satisfactory  or 
numerous  as  they  might  be. 

The  irregular  areas  over  which  the  Archaean  rocks  are  at  surface,  are  indicated,  as  ac- 
curately as  present  knowledge  will  jtermit,  on  Atlas  Plate  XIV.  The  greatest  difiiculty 
in  tlie  tracing  of  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  quartzite  areas  hes  in  the  fact  that  rem- 
nants of  the  horizontal  sandstones  wliich  flank  and  cover  them  may  be  found  at  almost 
any  elevation  upon  the  bluffs,  so  that  no  barometrical  observations  are  of  avail.  The 
areas,  as  indicated,  are,  however,  very  nearly  accurate.  There  are  places  within  them 
where,  without  doubt,  patches  of  the  covering  sandstone  occur,  but  the  quartzite  is  in 
every  such  cane  but  a  short  distance  beneath.  The  peculiar  features  of  these  sandstones 
and  tbeir  relations  to  the  other  Silurian  strata  of  the  region  are  treated  of  on  a  subse- 
quent page. 

Beginning  the  detailed  descriptions  at  the  best  known,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  points  about  the  quartzite  ranges,  we  note  first  tiie  occurrences  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  DeviPs  Lake,  in  T.  11,  ranges  6  and  7  £.,  Sauk  county.  Here  the 
southern  range  is  cut  entirely  through  by  a  deep  quartzite- walled  valley  or  gorge,  500- 
feet  in  depth,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width.  In  its  northern  portion  tiiis  valley 
trends  due  north  and  south  for  about  a  mile;  tuiiung  then  abruptiy  at  right  angles  it 
extends  eastward  two  miles  and  a  half.  In  the  north  and  south  part  lies  Devil  *s  Lake, 
with  a  length  of  sometliing  more  than  a  mile,  and  a  width  one-fourth  less  than  this,  its 
8ur&ce  being  about  100  feet  above  the  valley  surface  at  the  eastern  end  of  tiie  gorge, 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  Baraboo  river  at  Baraboo,  and  more- than  200  above  tho 
Wisconsin  at  Merrimack.  It  is  held  in  this  elevated  position  by  two  immense  morainic 
heaps  of  glacial  drift  lying  at  either  end  of  the  lake  and  rising  more  than  100  feet 
alx)ve  its  level.  The  lake  has  a  nearly  level  sandy  bottom  except  near  the  shores,  and  is 
over  most  of  its  area  some  30  feet  in  depth.  It  has  no  outiet,  and  but  one  small  stream 
running  into  it.  It  is  tims  probably  fed  chiefly  by  springs,  and  maintains  its  level  by 
evaporation  and  by  filtering  tlurough  the  heaiis  of  gravel  and  sand  which  hold  it  in 
place.  Near  the  northwest  comer  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Baraboo  passes 
witiiin  a  few  rods  of  the  lake,  and  possibly  carries  with  it  some  of  the  lake  water. 

As  shown  on  the  map  of  Plate  XIX,  on  its  west  and  south  sides  the  lake  washes  the 
bases  of  tiie  bounding  diflis  of  the  gorge.  Both  east  and  west  cliffs  are  highest  near 
their  southern  ends,  towards  which  they  rise  gradually  from  the  north,  following  roughly 
the  dip  planes,  which  also  rise  southward,  and  the  edges  of  which  can  be  seen  quite  well 
marked  on  either  wall  of  the  gorge.  By  aneroid  measurement  the  highest  point  of  the 
west  bluff  is  475  feet  above  the  lake  level  or  860  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  tiie 
southern  portion  of  the  east  bluff  but  Uttie  lower.  In  their  upper  portions  tiie  cliffs  are 
Tertical,  sometimes  for  as  much  as  200  feet  or  more,  but  their  bwer  parts  aro  dothod 
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with  a  heavy  talos  or  "  ande,''  composed  of  great  blocks  of  the  qnartzite  that  hare 
fallen  from  the  cliffij  above.  Thcf^  ma^cs  are  often  as  mudi  as  20  feet  oo  a  eide.  with 
a  Bom.^wliat  rei^lar  shape  imparted  by  the  powerful  joints  that  everywhere  traverse  the 
quartzite,  and  cat  it  into  blocks  only  needing  to  be  slightly  diblodged  in  order  to  fall 
down  the  cliff.  For  the  greater  portion  of  their  lengths  both  east  and  we^  bluffi.  arc 
quite  narrow,  being  backed  by  deep  ravines  opening  northward.  The  northern  end  of  the 
east  bluff,  especially,  is  a  mere  crest,  having  behind  it  one  of  the  ancient  sandstone- 
lined  ravines  that  have  before  been  mentioned. 

In  its  east  and  west  extension,  the  valley  prei^erves  the  same  characters  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  cliff  on  the  north  side  being  the  highest  and  boldest,  and  retaining  for  a 
long  distance  the  height  it  attains  at  the  comer  where  tlie  valley  bends.  Along  the  hux 
of  this  cliff  the  heavy  quartzite  beds  are  seen  on  the  strike,  and  present,  therefore,  an 
appearance  of  horizon tality  when  viewed  from  the  valley  below.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  2U,  T.  11,  R.  7  E,  the  northern  cbff  is  of  horizontal  sandstone, 
behind  which  the  quartzite  passes,  whilbt  tlie  south  cliff  terminates  in  a  sharp  rocky 
point  known  as  the  Devil's  Nose.  From  the  summit  of  this  cliff,  a  short  distance  west* 
ward  from  the  nose,  is  taken  the  view  on  Plate  XV.,  the  Frontispiece  of  this  rejwrt.  The 
outlook  is  northwestward  through  the  east  and  west  part  of  the  valley  to  the  lake,  be- 
yond which  the  western  cliff  of  the  lake  is  seen.  Doubling  the  nose,  we  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  rang^,  with  Sauk  Prairie  in  front,  and  the  high  bluff  with  its  roches- 
montonees  surfaces  of  quartzite  behind;  these  surfaces  rise  in  rude  steps,  which  are 
due  to  the  gradual  northern  dip. 

Near  the  top  of  the  aides  of  Ihe  ravine  shown  by  the  map  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  lake,  horizontal  sandstone  and  coarse  conglomerate  occur,  the  pebbles  of  the  con- 
glomerate coming  from  the  quartzite  against  which  it  lies.  Nowhere  else  along  the 
sides  of  the  valley  until  we  roiich  its  eastern  end  are  any  indications  of  its  ever  having 
been  filled  with  sandstone,  and,  consequently,  of  its  equally  great  antiquity  with  otlier 
ravines  about  the  quartzite  ranges.  This  occurrence  itself  is  not  necessarily  any  such 
indication,  for  the  sandstone  \&  found  only  at  a  high  level,  and  may  iierefore  have  been 
introduced  from  the  northward,  quite  independently  of  the  valley  of  Devil's  Lake,  which 
we  are  thus  led  to  believe  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  Potsdam  period. 

This  valley  has  evidently  been  at  some  time  the  passage  of  a  lai^  stivam.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  it  has  be-in  produced  by  any  other  process  than  that  of  erosion,  and 
such  an  ero.^ion  as  could  only  b3  eff?ct?:l  by  the  agency  of  running  water.  Confirming 
this  view,  we  find,  high  up  on  the  cliff'  sides,  within  l'')0  feet  of  the  summit,  remnants  of 
large  potholes,  several  feet  in  diameter,  presenting  smoothed  surfaces,  and  having  about 
them  many  small  pebbles  and  smoDthai  boulders  which  may  have  l>een  engiiged  in  the 
work  of  their  formation.  The  large  size  of  the  valley  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
the  passage  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  which  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period  found  its 
ancient  channel  obstructed  by  the  great  drift  heaps  that  are  now  to  be  seen  in  it,  ani 
Wiis  forced  to  find  its  way  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  great  river  that  for  long  a;w« 
before  the  GUicijU  period  drained  the  whole  basin  of  the  Wolf  and  Upper  Fox  through 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi.  This  valley,  whicJi  the  deflected 
river  reachcnl  at  Portage,  and  which  it  subsequently  appropriated  as  it«  own,  passes  al- 
togt»ther  to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  quartzite  rangw.  If  Uiis  is  a 
comvt  view,  the  river  must  have  had  a  passage  through  the  northern  range  also,  an  I 
this  paH.«age  would  be  ftmnd  in  tlie  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo,  a  much  wider 
channel  than  is  needed  by  that  small  stn\im.  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  th » 
Devil's  Lake  valley  \»  offered  as  a  suggestion  only.  The  Baraboo  may  be  the  stream  t ) 
which  the  work  should  Ixj  allotted,  but,  if  so,  we  must  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  mu?'i 
larger  and  more  powerful  stream  than  now.  Only  ten  miles  al)Ove  on  its  oourse  i'\ ; 
gorge  through  which  it  pivsses  the  northern  ran;j?  p  esents  no  such  proportions  as  see  i 
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about  the  Devfl's  Lake  valley.    For  a  further  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  valley  refer- 
ence i>  made  to  the  sections  of  Plates  XIX  and  XX. 

The  rock  iu  the  vicinity  ot  Devil's  I^e,  omitting  reference  now  to  the  Siluhan  con- 
glomerale  and  eandstiineB,  is  nearly  altogether  the  typical  quBrtzit«  of  the  region,  as 
above  described.  It  generally  shows  some  shade  of  red.  On  the  weathered  surfaces  of 
some  of  thelai^  fallen  niasaea  in  the  ed^  of  the  lake,  adistinct  tendency  to  a  grsjiular 
teiture  is  perceptible,  whilst  a  (reah  surface  shows  generally  no  traces  of  it.  Fine  lines 
of  lamination  aie  nearly  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  are  generally  quite  ebikint^ly 
marked,  but  there  is  never  any  structure  parallel  to  thein.  They  are  nearly  always  bent 
into  sharp  angles,  or  curved  and  contorted,  presenting  often  the  im-gularides  seen  in 
the  bedding  of  sandstone.  Whilst  many  of  the  bendingn  in  these  lines  may  be  due  to 
original  itregularities  of  deposition,  or  to  contortion  at  the  time  of  disturbance  and  alter- 
ation, there  are  surfaces  where  tliey  present  such  a  peculiar  knotty  and  concentric  ap- 
pearance as  strongly  to  suggest  a  concretionary  origin.  A  portion  about  3  feet  square 
of  euch  a  surface  is  figured  in  Fig.  24.    The  tinea  are  altern^Ungly  light  and  dark  red. 


BuBFiiCK  or  Qdi&teits  aHowmo  ocbvid  Lu<iKi,Tion. 

In  a  few  places  white  quartz  veins  with  geodic  quartz  crystals  are  seen,  but  tJieee  do  not 
characterize  any  considerable  portion  of  the  rock.  All  alwut  the  Devil's  Lake  valley  the 
bedding  of  the  qnartzite  is  quite  distinct,  and  is  made  apparent  by  the  existence  of  large 
dip  surfaces,  often  beautifully  ripple- marked.  At  the  northern  ends  of  both  ea»t  and 
west  blulK  of  the  lake  many  such  surfaces  occur.  Others  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
railroad  track  about  midway  the  length  of  the  lake.  These  all  give  im  inclination  to  the 
north  of  15°  to  2-y,  the  higher  figure  being  seldom  reached,  and  a  strike  of  Ji.  80°  E. 
The  quartdte  layers  are  many  feet  in  thickne«s,  showing  no  internal  structure  whatovec 
parallel  to  the  general  dip  direction,  but  being  affected  everywhere  by  the  curved  and 
bent  lamination  alluded  to.  Between  the  quartdte  beds  occur  layer?  of  greasy  quartz- 
slate,  usually  but  a  few  inches  in  width.  Such  a  layer  is  well  expoeed  on  the  side  of  the 
railroad  track  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  the  lamince  dipping  N.  37*,  or  transverse  to 
the  bedding  planes.  The  slate  is  quartzite,  like  that  of  the  suirounding  beds,  but  is 
penetrated  by  a  soft,  greasy  mineral,  and  affected  by  slaty  cleav.ige.  As  the  cleavage 
planes  of  the  slate  approach  the  surfoce  of  the  adjoining  quartzite,  they  curve  towards 
and  penetrate  it  to  a  short  distance,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2 J.     Large  surfaces  of  quattdt«, 
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which  haTe  hod  one  of  these  slaty  layers  removed  from  above  them,  ahow  a  peoiliar 
ridgy  appeaiance,  evioently  due  to  the  passage  into  them  of  the  alaty  cleavage  plaoea. 
At  the  summit  of  the  east  bluff,  near  its  southern  end,  indicationi  of  a  somewhat 
p  than  ekewhere  are  seen,  whilst  at  the  Dei-il  a  Nose,  nufaces  occur  slantiiiK  a* 
much  as  29°  northward.  At  the  latter  place,  many 
croas-jointt>  obscure  the  bedding,  nearly  all  of  Ibe 
planes,  however,  sloping  northward.  Some  very 
large  ones  were  noted,  with  as  high  an  angle  as  82', 
covered  with  a  shining,  soft,  greasy  film.  In  aeamt 
and  nests  in  the  quaitzite,  in  thi«  vicinity,  ocean 
acompoct,  but  soft,  clay-hke  substauoe  (1254)  of  a 
lilac  color,  which  is  penetrated  by  fine  white  strings, 
and  contains:  sihca,  62.16;  alumina,  29.6T;  iron  ox- 
ide, 4.17;  lime,  0.16;  water,  2.iO=99.!W.  This  sub- 
staaoe  appear  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  per- 
vades and  gives  character  to  the  quaitz'schiats  of 
the  region,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  red  ''  pipe- 
f  stone,"  that  occurs  with  the  quartzites  of  fiairon 
county,  and  again  in  southwest  Miimesota. 
On  the  Bununit«  aod  sidea  of  all  the  cU%  about  the  lake  and  valley,  two  seta  of  vdj 
narked  vertical  cnMS-joints  are  to  be  seen,  the  more  prominent  and  persistent  set  trertd- 
ing  N.  45*  W.  These  joints  have  produced,  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  cliffs,  a  strikiiig 
columnar  appearance,  the  separate  colunuu  of  quaitzite,  20  to  40  feet  in  height,  attca 
standing  entirely  detached  by  the  Joint  cracks  ftom  the  main  diff.  In  some  cases,  in- 
tervening mnrnirn  of  quartzite  have  fallen,  and  left  entirely  isolated  needles  at  a  diatauos 
from  the  cliff  face. 

'  As  in  the  ravine  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  lake,  so  also  in  many  other  places  on 
the  north  flank  of  the  ridge,  horizontal  ledges  of  sandstone  and  very  coarse  conglomer^ 
ate  occur,  abutting  against,  and  unconformably  overlying  the  quartute.  At  the  nurth- 
em  point  of  the  east  Uuff,  the  contact  of  the  two  formationa  is  beautifully  expand,  and 
the  very  inatnictive  section  represented  in  Fig.  26  occurs.  Here  the  ends  of  columnar, 
FiQ.  26. 
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joint-detached,  masBen  of  the  quiirtzite  are  aurrouoded  and  filled  between  by  the  hoii- 
tontal  sandstone,  the  whole  capped  with  a  heavy  layer  ot  a  conglomerate  composed  nf 
angular,  subangular,  and  lounded  masses  of  quartzite,  embedded  in  a  coarse,  friuble, 
sandy  matrix,  which  is  occaBionally  cemented  by  the  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  not 
unfrequentlf  alnioet  altogether  excluded  b;  the  included  bouldeiB.  The  quartzite  of  the 
boulders  and  pebbles  is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  ledgee  further  up  the  bluff.  Places  also 
occur,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  where  the  sand  and  quartzite  pebbles  aie  wedged  down 
into  the  joint-cracks  of  the  quartrite. 

Eastward  from  the  month  of  the  DeTil'a  Lake  valler,  in  Sec.  29,  T.  11.  R.  7  E,  the 
southern  face  of  the  quaitdte  nuige  continues  high  and  bold  on  the  right  hand,  as  fai 
as  Sec.  26,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  in  Columbia  county.  On  Mr.  Fitaimmons'  place,  on  Sec.  H, 
T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county,  near  Parphrey's  glen,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
Muth  slope  of  the  ridge,  one  of  the  highest  points  on  the  whole  range  of  blufb  occurs, 
the  elevation  being  nearly  lOD  feet  greater  tlian  that  of  the  Devil's  Lake  bluffl.  The 
point  is  in  use  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  as  a  signal  station.  North  from  the 
signal  station,  the  quartzite  range  has  a  width  on  top  of  nearly  liuee  miles.  As  far  as 
Sec.  3,  T.  11,  R.  S  E.,  Columbia  county,  the  south  face  of  the  range,  except  at  the 
higher  levels,  where  large  surfaces  of  bare  quartrite  occur,  is  composed  of  sandstone, 
with  some  coaise  conglomerate,  which  fianks  the  quartzite  in  horizontal  layers.  Tliesd 
flanking  sandstones  are  well  exposed  at  tho  month  of  the  Devil's  Lake  gorge;  in  Par- 
phrey's glen,  on  the  hne  between  sections  23  and  22,  T.  II,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county;  and 
again  m  Dorward's  or  St.  Mary's  glen,  on  the  line  of  sections  18  and  7,  T.  11,  R.  8  E., 
Columbia,  county.  In  all  these  places,  the  sandstone  layeis  appear  to  possess  a  small 
dip,  about  5",  away  from  the  quartzite  core.  At  Dorward'a  Oleo,  the  quartzite  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  north  end  of  the  gorge,  and  lying  upon  and  against  it  aixty  feet  of  horiz- 
ontal sandstone  and  bowlder-conglomerate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  These  are  ex- 
posed on  the  wall  of  the  gorge,  the  conglomerate  forming  the  base  of  the  chff  and 
the  stream  bed,  with  a  thickness  seen  of  four  feet  The  bowlders  of  the  conglomfirato 
are  largely  irregular,  angular  masses  teaching  up  to  eight  inches  in  size,  and  are 
almost  entirely  without  surrounding  matrix.  The  quartzite  at  the  head  of  the  glen  is 
non- granular,  pinkish-giay  to  red,  and  without  plain  bedding. 

FiQ.  27. 


SulseorQettsthelncb. 

East  of  Sec.  .t,  T.  11,  R.  8  E.,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  range,  the  flanking  sandstone 
appeals  to  be  wanting,  outcrops  ot  quartzite  in  places  extending  from  summit  to  base  of 
the  southern  face  ot  the  range.  Such  a  place  occurs  on  the  nortJiem  side  of  Sec.  3,  and 
southern  side  of  Sec.  34,  T.  12,  H.  8  E.,  near  Mr.  Fleming's  house.  Huro  the  quartzite 
bluff  rises  immediately  from  the  north  side  of  the  Portflge  road,  showing  for  tho  first 
steep  ascent  of  2W  feet,  large  loose  ms-ssos  and  rough  eTpOHures  of  a  raetamorphiu 
conglomerate,  in  which  matrix  and  pebbles  are  both  of  quartzite.  the  pebbles  being  very 
small  and  in  no  way  different  from  the  matrix.  From  the  top  of  this  slope  a  gradually 
rising  wooded  step  is  crossed  for  about  a  Uurd  of  a  mile  to  a  second  nearly  precipitous 
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riae  of  over  a  hundred  feet.  The  summit  is  of  bare  rock,  and  is  a  mere  crest,  otheis 
similar  to  it  occurring  east  and  west  along  the  range.  The  bedding  of  the  quartzite  id 
distinct,  the  strike  being  N.  63"  E.,  and  dip  60"  N. 

On  Sees.  34,  35,  26  and  27,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  numerous  other  large  quartzite  exposures 
occur.  On  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  large  outcrops  on  the  roadside  show  pinkish-gray, 
opaque  quartzite  (755)  with  very  fine  greenish-black  streaks  (Mica?). 

The  eastern  end  of  the  quartzite  ranges  is  on  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  where  the 
two  ranges  xmite  in  the  bold  point  that  has  been  heretofore  alluded  to.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  point  the  horizontal  sandstone  begins  again  to  flank  the  quartzite.  On  the 
N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  the  road  ascending  the  bluff  shows  sandstone,  with  a  slight  slant 
eastward,  nearly  to  the  top.  Near  by,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  are  large 
rounded  exposures  (roches  monton^es)  of  quartzite  showing  on  the  top  glacial  furrows 
and  scratches,  and  also  several  large  smoothed  potholes,  the  largest  two  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  deep,  with  connecting  furrows.  Occurring  where  no  stream  could  now  possibly 
run,  these  potholes  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  great  erosion  the  quartzite  must  have 
undergone  since  their  formation. 

Alon^  the  northern  side  of  the  north  mnf^e  and  westward  from  the  eastern  6Z« 
tremity,  the  flanking  sandstone  continues  nearly  to  the  county  line.  On  the  soath  side 
of  section  28,  well  up  on  the  bluff,  a  steep  ravine  has  laid  bare  the  sandstone  and  qoarti- 
ifce  nearly  in  contact,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28.    The  quartzite  here  (753)  is  a  fine  metamor- 

FiG.  28. 
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phic  conglomerate,  in  which  the  matrix  of  pinkish-white  quartz  embraces  darker-hued 
pebbles  ^^  inch  to  \  inch  in  diameter.  The  pebbles  are  very  firmly  attached  to  the 
matrix,  and  are  not  always  well  defined  &om  it.  Nests  and  veins  of  white  quartz  (754) 
occur  in  this  rock. 

On  the  N.  p].  qr.  of  sec.  22,  T.  1^,  R.  8  E.,  a  deep  ravine  shows  a  great  thickness  of 
sandstone,  with  a  bed  of  bowlder  conglomerate,  dipping  northward,  or  away  from  the 
quartzite.  Further  westward  alon^  the  road  from  Portage  to  Baraboo,  which  follows 
the  foot  of  the  bluff,  sandstone  is  seen  in  numerous  places.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  21, 
high  up  on  the  bluff,  a  well  goes  Uirough  10  feet  of  sandstone  and  then  into  quartzito. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  quartzite  core  is  in  places  along  here  entirely  covered  by 
mindstone.  The  core  does  not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  southern  line  of  sections  19, 
20,  and  21,  for  here  wells  pass  through  over  170  feet  of  sandstone.  After  passing  the 
county  line,  the  north  slope  of  the  quartzite  is  again  free  from  its  sandstone  mask,  and 
is  to  be  seen  in  small  outcrops  dipping  N.  60**. 
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On  Secbons  23  and  26,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county,  the  Ba-Tiboo  river  pagee?  the  north 
quarlzite  range  in  a  gorge  known  aa  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo.     Yip  29 

indicatea  the  topogiaphy  and  points  of 

Fio.  29.  inteteflt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Narrows. 

J^  The  passage  in   nearly  half  a  mile  in 

' '  wdth.the  level  bottom  extending  to  the 

fooL  c)f  the  clifiW  on  either  side.    The 

clifEa  rise  400  feet  above  the  river,  and 

show  finely  (he  great  beds  ot  quartzite, 

.    and  aModated  strata.     The  gorge  is 

much  wider  thaji  needed  by  the  Bmatl 

u    eti-eam  tiiat  now  occupies  it.  and  may, 

j     as  already  suggested,  have  been  at  one 

time  used  by  the  Wiscoiuin,  as  the  val- 

.    ley  of  Devil's  Lake  seems  to  have  been. 

It  is  unlike  the  latter  valley  in  having 

been,  in  part  at  least,  formed  first  before 

n  the  Potsdam  period,  an  indicated  by  the 

way  in  which  horizontal  sandstone  and 

cong'lamerate  ledges  occur  around  tlie 

heads  of  steep  ravines  that  extend  down 

Mip  OF  'H' L;>™  ^ch^»7JtSIZi}t.  ^*"'™-     the  diff  towards  the  m^n  gorge.     Fig. 

30  is  a  section  north  and  south  through 

[he  west  blatr  at  tlie  Naiiows.    It  is  a  combination  of  a  paced  section  made  along  the 

west  hne  of  sections  '£i  and  26,  aud  of  another,  not  so  carefully  measured,  made  about 

40  rods  further  west.     The  first  follows  closely  the  edge  of  the  chfT,  where  the  quartzit*> 

beds  are  exposed  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  ridge,  the  other  runs  a  little  west  of  north 

from  Mrs.  Garrison's  house,  in  theN.  E.  qr.  ot  Sec.  27,  and  passes  for  a  long  distance  over 

horizontal  sandstone  and  conglomerate  layers  filling  an  old  ravine  in  the  quartzite.    The 

scale  of  the  figured  section  is  a  natural  one,  and  the  contour  mdicated  is  quite  closely 

that  of  the  range  on  the  westernmost  of  the  two  lines. 

Beginning  with  the  north  end  of  the  section,  we  find,  forming  the  north  fiice  of  the 
range,  in  bold  northward  sloping  ledges,  quartz- porphyry  about  600  feet  in  width. 
Tlus  porphyiy  (1244,  1252)  is  for  the  most  part  dull-red  to  pinkish  on  Uie  weatheru<l 
surface,  which  is  a  good  deal  altered,  often  iron-Bt«nP<l,  and  hoa  generally  a  whitish 
undercnist.  The  least  altered  specimens  show  a  hrowni»li-pink  matrix,  through  which 
are  Hcattered,  very  thickly,  large  facets,  up  to  }^  inch  in  diameter,  of  bright-red  cleava- 
hle  felspar,  and,  mure  sparsely,  minute  facets  of  a  white  kind.  In  neariy  all  speci- 
mens a  few  small  greenish- black  lilotches,  apparently  composed  of  fine  mica  scales, 
occur,  as  also  small  iron-stiuned  cavities,  which  often  show  linings  of  minute  quartz^ 
cryatals.  The  porphyry  is  very  distinctly  bedded,  showing  an  K.  W.  strike,  and  a  dip 
ot  TiS"  to  60°  N.  Towards  its  lowest  portions,  and  higher  up  on  the  bluff,  it  becomes 
gradually  more  slaty  in  character  (1345  and  124,^a),  the  felspar  facets,  though  very  nu- 
merous, becoming  at  the  same  time  less  well  defined,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  lamina- 
becoming  covered  with  a  loft  greasy  mineral.  This  finally  changes  to  a  distinct  schist.' 
about  80  feet  vride,  contmning  a  large  proportion  of  the  soft  mineral,  and  aUiedtothe 
greasy  qoarta-schists  occurring  at  Devil's  Laie,  but  without  transverse  cleavage.  Con- 
tinuing the  ascent  of  the  bins'  southward,  quartzite  is  seen  lying  immediately  under- 
neath the  schist,  and  forming  the  body  of  the  ridge  to  the  foot  of  its  southern  slope. 
At  first  this  quartzite  is  much  veined  and  seamed  with  reticulating  veins  of  whit<- 
quartz,  in  which  fine  specular  iron  in  occadouolly  to  be  seen.  At  the  summit  of  the 
•  ThI'  -i-hlit  1*  prabihljr  non.niigiicilin,  Uk«  the  ichiBUorDaill'sIiaks,  ordiuuilr  called  ulcuau. 

Wi8  Suit.— ;w 
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hill  fliLB  character  is  lesa  niwked,  and  the  nick  (12'yi)  is  m  daik 
reddiah-piuple  qnartzite  with  a  dietlnct  tendencj  to  a  gnuiulu 
texture,  the  iudiTidual  grains  being  nbcous  und  tjanaloceat, 
but  the  rock  as  a  whole  haTing  a  dull,  opaque  appeaiance.  The 
bedding  of  the  quartzite  is  not  everywhem  very  plain.  Toward* 
the  north  the  lajen  appear  to  conform  to  the  directions  nutioed 
in  the  overlying  porphyry,  but  further  southward  thu  iacluutioQ 
is  much  steeper,  and  on  the  south  slope,  near  the  end  of  the 
ridge,  beautiiiully  ripple- marked  vertical  surfaces  are  seen.  lu- 
teratratified  with  the  quart«ite  in  places  are  some  grvasy-sur- 
faced  scliistose  layers.     At  tlie  foot  of  the  hill,  near  Mrs.  Osr- 

1  rison's  house,  the  low  eat  member  of  the  series  is  iteen  iu  a  pecu- 

2  liar  white  to  straw-colored  quartz-schist  or  slate  (12^:M).  Thia 
n  slate  occurs  in  regular  soiooth- faced,  brown-tinted,  layers,  j'^th 
S  inch  te3  or  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  has  a  fine  granular  tex- 
I,  turc,  tbe  grains  being  of  more  or  less  angular  quartz.  Sur- 
_  ^  rounding  the  grains  and  pervading  the  mass  is  a  fine  white 

0  t  pulverulent  matrix,  which  renders  the  rock  soft,  and  ha"  a, 
i  £  hi^y  argillaceous  odor  when  br«athed  upon.  Only  about  V>  te 
^'  f  20  feet  are  exposed.  The  northward  dip  is  very  plain,  the 
^  0   edges  of  the  layers  in  places  being  much  bent  out  of  the  true 

3  I  inclination,  whicli,  as  seen  in  the  old  shaft  near  by,  is  as  much 
S  >  as  60°  to  70°.  The  whole  thickness  of  tbe  metamorptiic  rvdca 
^  3  represented  in  this  section  is  not  far  short  of  5,000  feet. 

A  short  distance  westward,  and  a  few  feet  above  the  quartz- 
schist  just  descril>ed,  horizontal  sandstone  is  quarried.     Further 

n  g  up  the  bluff,  this  is  succeeded  by  a  great  thickness,  probabtT 

S  o  a  hundred  feet,  of  a  horizontally  bedded,  coarse  bowlder^cou- 

^  '  glomerate,  the  bowlders  chiefly  of  red  quartzite  from  the  rocks 

5  ^  near  by,  and  the  matrix  usually  a  loose  friable  sand.     The  con- 

9  ^  glomerate  rises  nearly,  or  quite,  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

1  S  The  east  bluff  of  tlic  Narrows  does  not  prrsent  so  fine  a  »m- 
i  a  tion  as  tlie  one  just  described  j  the  exposures  are,  however.  v(tj 
z  S  luTKe.  At  the  south  point  of  the  diff,  the  elevation  is  810  fM 
I  V  above  the  Baraboo,  and  the  rock  a  very  compact,  rcd-tinired, 
^  u  slightly  vitreous  quartzile.  Near  the  middtb  of  tlie  ctifF,  a  v«y 
a  st^ep  lavtne  indents  its  face.  On  the  soutb  side,  and  annmd  th« 
1  head  of  the  ravine,  are  horinDntol  ledges  of  a  conglomerate  of 
g  quartzite  pebbles  up  te  6  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  most  part 

4  without  matrix.     What  matrix  is  present  appears  in  many 

5  places  to  be  almost  as  much  of  a  quartzite  as  the  pebblcv  thnu- 
°  selves,  though  in  others  it  is  sandy  and  friable.     Un  the  nurtk 

side  of  the  ravine,  semi -translucent,  amethyatjne  quartxite  is 
seen,  unconc«iled  by  conglomerate.  Further  northward,  Ibtt 
steep  N.  70°  dip  of  the  quartzite  is  very  plain,  the  dip  snrfw'es 
boing  often  hud  bare  for  a  great  distance,  and  giving  a  Kty 
Bt<«p  slope  to  the  north  siile  of  Uie  ridge.  The  east  cliff  of  tbe 
Narrows  does  not  extend  iio  far  north  as  that  on  the  wt*f. 

West  from  the  Narrowa.  for  about  two  mil'-s.  the  noilli 
face  of  llie  range  trends  north  of  west,  continuing  to  show  sll 
along  licdit  of  qiiurtz-porphyry.  Since  the  strike  throughout  isK. 
W.,  the  existence  of  a  very  much  broader  belt  of  porphyry  th«i 
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ftbown  in  the  Narrows  section  is  indicated.  On  the  south  side  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  16, 
the  porphyry  reaches  its  northernmost  point,  showing  in  a  bold  rocky  projection.  The 
rock  here  (1,242)  presents  a  dull-brownish  appearance  on  a  weathered  surface,  and  is 
much  fissured  by  weathering,  the  surfaces  of  the  fissures  showing  generally  a  brownish 
iron  stain.  A  schistose  structure  is  apparent  in  places,  and  the  bedding  is  plain,  with  an 
E.  W.  strike,  and  dip  of  o5'  N.  A  fresh  fracture  shows  a  compact,  flaiy  matrix,  of 
dark-brown  to  nearly  black,  sometimes  grayish  color,  the  last  being  characteristic  of  ol- 
t<»red  portions.  The  color  is  not  quite  uniform,  but  is  mottled  with  fine  strings  and 
specks  of  whitish  or  pinKish  color,  and  of  indefinite  outline.  Tliis  matrix  fuses  easily  to 
a  black  glass.  In  altered  specimens  it  is  easily  scratched  by  the  knife,  in  unaltered  ones 
the  knife  makes  almost  no  impression.  Sparsely  scattered  through  it  are  minute  white 
and  pink  felspar  facets,  and  still  fewer  large  brick-red  ones.  In  this  regard  the  rock  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Narrows  section. 

About  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile  eastward  from  this  rocky  point,  in  the  N.  E. 
qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  21,  the  porphyry  is  seen  again  in  a  large  exposure,  showing 
tlie  same  weathered  appearance,  and  bedding  structure.  Specimens  from  this  placa 
(1,243)  resemble  the  rock  last  described,  having  somewhat  more  numerous  felspar  facets, 
and  containing:  sihca,  71.24;  alumina,  12.20;  iron  peroxide,  1.71;  iron  protoxide,  5.44; 
lime,  0.9S;  magnesiav  0.13;  magnanese oxide,  0.97;. potash,  1.86;  soda,  4.29;  water,  0.81 
=^.63.  The  large  content  of  soda,  as  compared  with  potash,  is  noteworthy. 
Th^  quartz-porphynes  have  thus  been  traced  along  the  north  flank  of  the  range  from 

the  Baraboo  Narrows,  in  Sec.  23,  to  the  south  side  of  Sec.  16. 
Judging  from  the  bedding  directions,  their  whole  width  can- 
not be  less  than  three-foiulhs  of  a  mile,  nor  their  actual  thick- 
ness short  of  3,200  feet.  They  are  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  Baraboo  region.  From  the  descriptions  and  analysis  given 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  rocks  have  a  matrix  too  silicious  to 
be  purely  felspathic,  through  which  are  scattered  crystals  of 
orthoclase,  possibly  also  of  a  soda  felspar,  the  porphyritic 
quartz  crystals  generally  characteristic  of  quartz- porphyry  be- 
ing absent.  They  are  evidently  nearer  to  true  quartz-porphy- 
rj',  however,  than  to  the  non-sihcions  porphyrites.* 

Further  west  again,  and  until  we  reach  the  Upper  Nar- 
rows of  the  Baraboo,  in  the  town  of  Excelsior,  the  quartzite 
exposures  along  the  north  range  are  only  occasional,  w  on  the 
low  ridge  north  of  Baraboo,  and  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  33, 
T.  12,  R,  6  E. 

On  Sees.  28  and  29,  T.  12,  R.  5  E.,  in  the  town  of  Excel- 
sior, the  Baraboo  river  breaks  southward  through  the  north 
quartzite  range  in  a  narrow  gorge,  200  feet  in  depth,  and 
sometliing  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  known  as  the 
Upper  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo.  For  most  of  its  length 
the  ravine  is  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
river,  railroad  and  a  wagon  road.  Here  the  quartzite  core  of 
the  north  range  is  finely  shown,  flanked  on  either  side,  and  even  overtopped,  by  the 
horizontal  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  Fig.  31  is  a  map  *  showing  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  gorge.  Fig.  32  is  a  section  on  the  line  A  B  C  of  Fig.  31,  drawn  to  a 
horizontal  scale  of  7>0,  and  a  vertical  of  300  feet  to  the  inch.' 

>  Von  Cottafl  Mthologr,  pp.  168  and  214. 

*  Copied  fk>om  Mr.  W.  II.  ranflcld'fl  map  of  Exceltilor. 

*  In  Fig.  82,  the  Inclined  lines  In  the  ''  veined  qaartzite  ^^  are  meant  for  shading  only,  and  do  not 
Indicate  any  etrncture  to  the  rock,  which,  as  described,  in  without  dlitiuct  bedding. 


Uppxb  Karbowb  or  tbx 
Bababoo. 

Scale,  1V4   Inchce   to   the 
mile. 
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At  the  MHithem  end  nt  the  section  —  the  "  Jaws  of  the 
Narrows"  —  homontal  uindetone  layers,  alt^matiiig'ly  hard 
S  and  quartsitic,  ajid  soft  and  frialtle,  are  teen  abuttint; 
■^  a^ainit  and  overlying  heavy  beds  of  DOitbwwd-aloping, 
S  pinkUh-graj,  dark-gray,  and  purple,  vitreous  qoartiiti; 
V  (1273,  1274).  The  exact  contact  of  the  two  fomatioiu  ii 
^  finely  exposed,  the  sandstone  filling  the  cracks  between  the 
^  I  layers  of  quartzite  and  including  large  detached  niaases  of 
'^  the  latter  rock.  A  short  distance  northward,  along  the  wall 
s  I  of  the  gorge,  this  quaitidte  is  terminated  by  a  steep  ravine, 
^£  on  the  north  side  of  which  comes  in  the  veined  quartzite 
%£  that  forms  the  body  of  the  ridge.  This  curiously  reined 
•i-o  rock  (1267,  1275)  may  be  described  as  a  Ught  to  dark-red- 
S  *  dish,  sometimes  purple,  usually  somewhat  vib^ous,  quarti- 
.    oB  ite,  which   has 

S    ==  been   shattered  Fta.  33. 

2    So-  throughout  into 

n  _^3  small,  sharply 

g    jS  angular  frag- 

g   ll   menta.    and 

■  "g^-  these  cemented 

S    •  ^*  together  again 

^    ±2   by  milky-white 

^   -a   vein  quartz,  the 


£  "In  ^'^    '"    ''hich 

*■  a    "5   are  hncd   with 

c  jO'  small,  brilliant, 
"  B,*^  and  very  per- 
9  ^~  feet  quartz  crys- 
g  ^1  tills.  The  ei- 
"   i^u   tensive  fisauring 

5    S|   to    which     this  V«u(«d  Hoawtzttm. 

B    =  S  rock   has  been 

g    i.^  subjected  is  indicated  not  only  in  the  interlacing  veins  of 
£■;   white  quartz,  which  often  make  np  half  the  niawi,  bat  ai- 
rs  so  in  the  frequent  juztapositinn  of  different  looking  fnig- 
Z.t  menta  of  the  quartzite.    Certain  portions  of  the  rock  are 
■  J  more  fissured  than  other  oeigbboring  portions,  and  then 
J  =    appear  like  wide  reins   into   which    numerous    fragnienta 
3 "   of  the  wall  rock  have  fallen.     Fig.  3^   represents  a  xmall 
"%  ^  area,  two   feet  by  one  and  a  half  feet,    of   the  veined 
aZ  quartzite.   the    while    representing    the    vein-quartz,    the 
t'   black  the  fragments  of  red  quartzite.     In  surae  of  the  <iys- 
8      tal-lined  cavities  a  soft  while  coating  is  noticed  on  the  oyp- 
°.      tals.    The  same  material  is  seen  sometimes  lying  loo«e  ia 
-      the  cavities  and  again  filluig  minute  cracks  in  a  more  coiu- 
^      paded  condition.     According  to  Prof.  DanielU'  aoalyiib  it 
cfint«ins  sihca,  53,15  per  cent ,  and  alumina,  45.09  per  eenL, 
the  Inilance  being  water.    Tlic  bedding  of    the   veined 
quartzite  is  indistinct.    It  appears  tn  stand  at  a  liigh  angle  to  the  northward. 
North  of  and  overlj-intf  the  veined   rock  is  another  belt  of  quartzite  (l'J77)  withiKit 
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veins,  of  a  pinkish  color,  and  containing  mach  of  the  greasy,  talc-like  mineral,  which, 
in  places,  imparts  a  highly  schistose  character  to  the  rock,  sometimes  predominating 
over  tlie  quartz.  In  these  cases  the  slaty  laminse  incline  westward  15%  whilst  the  whole 
rock  is  intersected  by  E.  W.  planes  standing  at  nearly  90°.  The  schistose  layers  are 
only  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  belt  which  further  south  is  purer  quartzite  with  an  evi- 
di'nt  northward  dip. 

As  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  quartzite  is  over-topped,  for  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  section,  by  horizontal  sandstone  and  conglouierato  layers.  The  conglomerate 
capping  the  blufP  in  its  liigher  portions,  and  overlying  the  veined  quartzite,  shows  a 
mass  of  pebbles  and  small  bowlders  of  the  veined  rock,  compacted  together  without 
matrix,  or  with  one  that  is  very  hard  and  quartzite-like,  and  of  a  brownish  color.  A 
fine  exposure  of  this  conglomerate  is  to  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  at  a  point  just 
east  of  the  southernmost  of  the  two  railroad  bridges  within  the  Narrows,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bend  which  both  gorge  and  river  here  make  to  Uie  eastward.  At  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  on  Uie  north  side  of  the  bow,  140  feet  above  the  railroad  track,  sand- 
stone, partly  hard  and  brownish,  with  a  vitrified  appearance,  and  jxuily  friable,  is  un- 
derlaid by  horizontal  ledges  of  a  conglomerate,  having  a  hard  quartzite  matrix,  and 
including  red  quartzite  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  all  sizes.  Twenty-five  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  the  junction  of  the  conglomerate  with  the  underlying  vertically-bedded 
quartzite  is  seen.  As  viewed  from  the  track  below,  the  unconformability  is  very  striking. 
The  conglomerate  extends  northward  from  this  point,  and  down  the  side  of  the  ravine 
next  north  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  to  within  80  feet  of  the  railroad  track.  Its  lower 
portions  (1278)  show  a  loose,  friable,  biownish  matrix  of  coarse  sand,  the  quartzite  peb- 
bles running  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  being  usually  smaller  tlian  this.  Below  the 
conglomerate,  and  abutting  directly  upon  the  railroad  track,  is  a  cliff  20  to  30  feet  high, 
of  coarse,  brownish,  friable  sandstone,  without  pebbles,  showing  cross-lamination  on  a 
grand  scale.  North  of  the  ravine,  a  low  sandstone  ridge  is  capped  by  the  lower  layers 
of  bowlder-conglomerate. 

On  Sec.  31  of  the  town  of  Excelsior,  is  another  gorge,  known  as  the  Narrows  of 
Narrows  Creek.  In  its  structure  and  rock  occurrences,  this  gorge  is  similar  to  the 
Narrows  of  the  Baraboo,  the  veined  quartzite,  however,  bemg  less  developed  than  at 
the  latter  place.    Between  the  two  gorges  the  summit  of  the  range  is  quite  level. 

Westward  from  the  passage  of  Narrow's  Creek,  the  north  quartzite  range  curves  south- 
ward to  meet  Uie  north  and  south  ridge  that  connects  it  with  the  southern  or  main 
range.  In  the  road  near  the  center  of  Sec.  36,  T.  12,  R.  4  E.,  Reeclsbnrg,  well  up  on 
the  ridge,  quartzite  is  exposed  with  an  E.  W.  strike  and  dip  of  N.  70*".  This  is  its  north- 
em  limit,  and  the  western  end  of  the  range,  for  just  west  of  the  road  a  rocky  ravine, 
over  100  feet  in  depth,  shows  the  quartzite  flanked  on  the  north  by  heavy  beds  of  coarse 
conglomerate  and  friable  sandstone,  the  quartzite  occurring  only  on  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  ravine,  the  western  side  being  altogether  of  sandstone. 

South  from  the  center  of  Sec.  36,  along  the  connecting  ridge,  the  ground  rises  steadily 
for  several  miles.  For  the  first  mile,  horizontal  sandstone  ledges  are  seen  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  520  feet.  In  the  north  part  of  See.  13,  T.  11,  R.  4  E.,  Westfield,  eleva- 
tions of  over  600  feet  are  reached.  In  this  vicinity,  and  over  a  considerable  area  in  sec- 
tions 11,  12,  13,  14,  23  and  24,  low  outcrops  of  quartzite  occur,  the  area  including  them 
being  all  very  high,  and  constituting  a  rounded  swell  above  the  general  level.  A  long, 
low  outcrop  near  the  Lutheran  church  in  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13,  shows  dark,  purplish-red, 
flaky-textured  quartzite  (i:i22,J,  which  is  plainly  bedded,  and  laminated,  and  dips  57** 
N.  W.,  the  strike  being  N.  47"  E. 

Soathwazd  from  the  quartzite  outcrops  the  elevation  continues  to  be  between  600  and 
600  feet,  in  sections  23  and  26,  but  the  only  rock  to  be  seen  is  horizontal  sandstone. 
Westwaid  from  these  sections,  the  elevation  renuuns  about  the  same,  and  one  passes 
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insensibly  on  to  the  Lower  Ma^esian  limestone.  Eastward,  in  sections  24  and  25,  the 
descent  of  200  feet  to  the  headquarters  of  Seeley  creek  is  very  rapidly  made,  and  sand- 
stone is  exposed  through  nearly  the  whole  vertical  distance. 

On  Sec.  35,  a  large  exposure  of  reddish  glassy  quartzite  occurs  in  a  ravine,  at  an  ele> 
vation  much  below  that  of  the  country  occupied  by  sandstone  to  the  northward.  A  few 
rods  up  the  ravine,  sandstone  ledges  occur  at  a  higher  level.  Taken  together  with  the 
construction  of  the  high  country  all  through  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Wcstfield,  this 
outcrop  LB  beheved  to  indicate  the  existence  throughout  of  a  quartzite  core  only  slightly 
covered  with  sandstone  layers. 

The  outcrop  just  referred  to  is  on  the  slope  downward  towards  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin, and  is  really  the  western  end  of  the  southern  quartzite  range.  From  here  east- 
ward to  DeviFs  Lake,  we  find  this  range  as  bold  and  wide  sb  it  is  east  of  the  lako,  and 
characterized  by  the  same  heavy  timber  and  clay  soil.  Li  T.  10,  R.  5  E.,  Honey 
Creek,  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  is  in  the  northern  row  of  sections.  In  the  south 
side  of  T.  11,  R.  5  E.,  Freedom,  are  very  high  rounded  swells,  some  of  which  are 
amongst  the  highest  points  on  the  range.  On  the  northern  slope,  in  this  town,  the 
streams  flowing  north  into  the  Baraboo  set  back  mto  the  ridge  in  deep  ravines,  about 
which  sandstone  sometimes  occurs  at  high  levels.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Soc  22,  the 
quartzite  shows  in  two  bluffs,  150  feet  high,  on  either  side  of  the  creek,  with  a  distance 
Ijetween  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  The  rock  here  is  for  the  most  part  closely  like 
that  at  Devil's  Lake,  but  x>ortions  are  unusuaUy  light-colored  (1,271),  showing  a  Ught- 
brown  weathered  surface,  and  a  nearly  white,  slightly  granular,  fresh  fracture.  Regu- 
larly intcrbedded  is  a  soft,  Ughi-gray,  greasy,  finely  laminated,  clay-plate  (1,272),  con- 
taining according  to  analysis  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Presoott:  aiUca,  59.84;  alumina  and  iron 
oxide,  35.39;  magnesia,  0.10;  water,  4.67  =  1(X);  the  iron  oxide  being  in  very  small 
amount  only.  Both  quartzite  and  slate  are  plainly  bedded,  the  strike  being  N.  23''  W., 
the  dip  16"  N. 

On  the  road  extending  southward  from  Bloom's  Station  across  the  range,  into  Honey 
creek,  horizontal  sandstone  ledges  are  seen,  as  far  as  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  2S,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  530  feet  In  the  southern  jtart  of  the  same  section,  quartzite  is  exposed  at  an 
elevation  of  700  feet,  and  along  the  east  side  of  Sec.  26,  an  elevation  of  830  feet  is 
reached. 

In  the  southern  row  of  sections  of  T.  11,  R.  6  £.,  Sumpter,  the  south  slope  of  the 
range  is  very  bold  and  prominent,  owing  to  the  low  ground  of  Sauk  Prairie,  which 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  for  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  southward.  All  along 
the  slope  towards  the  prairie  are  large  rough  exposures,  —  as,  for  instance,  on  tlie  west 
Sauk  road  on  Sec.  34;  in  the  ravine  on  Sec.  27;  on  the  east  Sauk  road,  in  Sec.  35,  and 
all  along  the  range  eastward  from  here  to  the  Devil's  Nose.  On  the  north  slope  of  the 
range  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  15,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.,  dark-grayish,  somewhat  granular 
quartzite  shows  in  a  large  exposure,  with  a  dip  of  26''  N. 

Within  the  circuit  of  the  quartzite  ranges,  aro  a  few  isolated  points  of  quartzite 
and  schistose  rocks,  wliich  rise  through  the  sandstone  that  forms  the  basement  of  the 
valley.  One  of  these,  on  the  south  line  of  Sec.  29,  T.  12.  R.  7  £.,  on  Peck's  Praiiie,  ia 
a  low  rounded  ridge  75  feet  high.  The  rock  here  (1,247)  is  a  light  pinkish-grey  meta- 
luorphic  conglomerate,  composed  of  small  rounded  pebbles  of  quartzite  l-16th  to  l-^<th 
inch  in  diameter,  embedded  in  a  finer-grained  matrix  of  similar  diaracter.  An  obscure 
N.  70**  dip  is  to  be  seen  at  a  few  points,  and  veins  of  milky  quartz  occur,  canying  nestn 
of  large-surfaced  brilliant  specular  iron  (1,248).  One  of  these  veins  is  75  fleet  long  and 
2  feet  wide,  with  nests  and  seams  of  specular  iron,  1  to  3  inches  wide.  A  few  rods  west 
of  the  quartzite,  at  the  center  of  the  north  line  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  horizontal 
sandstone  ledges  an'  seen. 

Other  areas  showing  quartzite  and  slato  occur  on  Sec.  5,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.;  Sec.  4,  T.  11 
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R.  5  E.;  and  Sec.  2/T.  11,  R.  5  E.  The  two  former  are  high,  rocky  points,  the  latter 
a  low  outcrop  on  the  river  side.  Still  another  occurs  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  83,  T.  12, 
R.  5  £.,  near  Ableman^s.  Here  a  railway  cutting  passes  tluough  the  point  of  a  ridge, 
D'^u'  the  north  bank  of  the  Baraboo  river.  At  the  west  end  of  the  cutting  coarse  wliite 
siuidstone,  in  horizontal  ledges,  lies  against  a  craggy  cliff  of  light-colored  quartz-schist 
(i2S4),  resembling  that  at  the  south  side  of  the  section  at  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the 
JUraboo  (see  Fig.  30),  but  less  regularly  slaty.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks  large 
bowlders  of  quartzite  axe  included  in  the  sandstone,  which  itself  fills  in  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  layers  of  schist.  One  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the  west  end  of  the  cut- 
tmg,  the  light-colored  schist  gives  place  to  a  gray  or  greenish  clayey  rock  (128.3).  Some 
of  the  layers  are  bright  green  in  color,  and  marked  with  very  fine  lines  of  lamination. 
These  layers  are  apparently  quite  silicious.  Seventy  feet  further,  pinkish  granular 
quartzite  (1282)  is  indefinitely  exposed.  The  exposures  throughout  the  cutting,  though 
in  places  40  feet  high,  are  very  much  jointed  and  confused.  The  position  near  the  end 
of  the  ridge  has  caused  much  weathering  and  alteration.  There  is  evidently  a  high  dip, 
apparently  to  the  north. 

The  Makcellon  Quaktz-Porphyry. 

On  Sec.  7,  in  the  town  of  Marcellon,  Columbia  county,  on  each  Side  of  the  road  in  the 
south  half  of  the  section,  are  two  low  rounded  hills,  40  to  60  feet  in  height,  of  quartz- 
porphyry  (7o9).  The  rock  exposures  are  large,  and  are  much  rounded  and  weather- 
worn, being  separated  into  numerous  Ixiwlder-like  masses  by  wide-open,  earth- filled 
joints.  The  weathered  surfaces  have  a  prevailing  pinkish  tinge,  giving  the  idea  that 
the  rock  is  largely  composed  of  pink  felspar.  On  obtaining  a  fresh  fracture,  however, 
only  a  very  few,  sparsely  scattered,  minute  felspar  faces  are  to  be  seen,  the  mass  of  the 
rock  being  composed  of  a  brownish  to  blackish  compact  matrix.  Two  general  varieties 
occur,  one  presenting  a  light  brownish  color,  showing  a  tendency  to  flake  off  in  frag- 
ments that  are  translucent  on  the  edges,  and  containing  no  distinguishable  felspar 
crystals,  the  other  having  a  dark-gray  to  black  matrix,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  a  few 
distinct  crystals  of  felspar  and  numerous  copper-colored  points  of  iron-sesquioxide.  The 
rock  has  nearly  the  hardness  of  quartz,  and  fuses  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A 
more  silicious  character  as  compared  with  other  quartz-porphyries  of  the  state  is  thus  in- 
dicated, and  the  indication  is  borne  out  by  the  content  of  silica  —  76.98  per  cent.  —  as 
shown  by  analysis.  We  have  evidently,  in  this  case,  a  porphyry  which,  in  its  large 
content  of  sdica,  and  in  the  sparseness  of  its  felspar  crystals,  approaches  the  true  felsites 
(petmsilex,  hflUeflinta).  Quite  a  distinct  and  uniform  set  of  bedding  joints  occurs,  the 
strike  being  N.  82*  E.,  the  dip  65°  to  75°  N.  W.  Numerous  cross-joints  traverse  the 
rock,  and,  on  weathered  portions,  cause  it  to  fly  into  smooth-foced,  angular  fragments, 
at  the  leafit  blow  of  thp  hammer.  The  surrounding  country  is  occupied  by  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  which  is  exposed  at  many  points. 

The  Observatory  Hill  Quartz-Porphyry. 

Six  miles  north  of  the  Marcellon  outcrop,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  in  the  town  of 
Buffalo,  Marquette  county,  a  knob  of  quartz-porphyry  rises  250  feet  above  the  general 
level,  and  490  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  flanks  of  the  hill  and  up  to  a  vertical 
distance  above  the  base  of  125  feet,  are  horizontal  sandstone  ledges.  Above,  to  the 
top,  are  nearly  continuous  outcrops  of  porphyry,  with  a  not  very  plain  N.  82"  E.  strike, 
and  60"*  N.  W.  dip.  These  bedding  directions  are  the  same  as  on  the  Marcellon  out- 
crop. 

The  porphyry  (762)  has  a  dark-grayish  to  black  compact  matrix,  in  which  are  thickly 
acatteied  quite  large  (one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter)  brownish  to  pink  tackiU 
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of  felspar,  the  whole  presentmg  a  very  dark-colored  appearance.  The  8 Jica  content  u 
73.56  per  cent.,  and  the  specific  gravity,  2.60.  Numerous  close  joints  occur  thiou|rhoat 
the  exposure,  causing  the  rock  to  split  like  that  of  the  Marcellon  outcrop  into  small,  ir- 
regularly shaped,  smooth-faced,  angular  fragments. 

The  surroimding  country  shows  everywhere  the  Potsdam  sandstone  as  the  smfaoe 
rock.  A  high  bluff  of  this  sandstone,  some  100  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  theObeerva- 
tory,  lies  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  same  section. 

The  Moundville  Quartz-Porphyey. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Fox  river  marsh  at  the  head  of  Lake  Buffalo,  on  the  line  between 
sections  8  and  5,  T.  14,  R.  9  E.,  Moundville,  Marquette  county,  are  three  low  rounded 
outcrops  of  quartz-porphyry.  These  are  five  miles,  m  a  direction  10"  N.  of  W.,  fix)m 
Observatory  Uill,  which  is  the  nearest  Archaean  outcrop.  No  other  rock  shows  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  country  being  heavily  dnft-covered.  The  largest  outcrop  is  on  the 
east  end  of  a  low  bluff  35  feet  high,  and  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  There  are 
quite  marked  appearances  here  of  the  same  N.  E.  strike,  and  N.  60°  dip,  as  seen  at 
Observatory  llill  and  in  Marcellon.  The  rock  (1430)  has  a  dark  brown  matrix,  tv- 
sembling  in  this  regard  the  Marcellon  porphyry,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  show- 
ing throughout  traces  of  crystalline  structure,  and  quite  thickly  scattered,  large,  brown- 
ish felspar  surfaces.  A  few  crystals  are  white  and  translucent.  The  weather^  sur- 
face is  often  of  a  bnght  pink  color.  Mr.  Wright's  microscopic  examination  (Appendix) 
shows  that  fine  magnetite  particles  are  abundant.  Their  existence  is  not  rendered  evi- 
dent even  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  lens.    The  silica  content  is  72.76  per  cent. 

The  Seneca  (Pine  Bluff)  Quartz-Porphyry. 

A  rounded  elliptical  knob  of  quartz-porphyry,  100  feet  high,  J^th  mile  long,  and  *4th 
mile  wide,-  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  White  river  marsh,  in  Sec.  *2»  T.  17,  R.  11  E., 
Seneca,  Green  Lake  county.  The  greatest  extension  of  the  hill  is  in  an  east  and  west 
direction.  It  is  largely  rocky,  but  there  are  no  abrupt  rock  ledges,  the  exposures  being 
almost  entirely  surfaces  conforming  to  the  general  contour  of  the  hill,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  sod.  In  i)lRces,  the  slopes  of  the  hill  are  covered  with  an^lar 
fragments,  apparently  split  off  by  frost.  This  is  a  peculiarity  not  noticed  on  any  of  the 
other  porphyry  outerops,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the  large  content  of  comparatively 
coarse,  cleavable  felspar.  The  lull  is  only  alx>ut  two  miles  south  from  the  granite  hills 
of  Spring  Lake,  in  T.  18,  R.  11  E.,  Waushara  county.  The  surrounding  countiy  is 
marshy  and  drift-covered,  and  shows  no  outcrop  of  horizontal  rocks.  The  loose  frag- 
ments are  many  of  them  smoothed  on  one  side,  and  some  surfaces  are  most  beantifally 
striated.  Owing  to  the  broken  condition  of  the  outcrop,  no  definite  bedding  planes  wens 
made  out,  though  weathered  specimens  brought  away  show  distinct  traces  of  larainatian. 

This  porphyry  in  its  Icafst  weathenxl  portions  (1410)  shows  a  light-gray  to  whitish  fine- 
grained matrix,  made  up  largely  of  fine  glassy  felspar  crystals,  and  containing  niuner- 
ous  large  sur&ces  of  the  same  kind.  The  more  weathered  specimens  (1412)  have  a  pink 
to  white,  quite  distinctly  granular  matrix,  in  which  with  tlie  lens  can  be  seen  what  ap- 
pear to  be  angular  grains  of  quartz.  Tlie  glassy  felspar  crystids  arc  also  abundant. 
Tlie  weathered  surface  is  brownish,  with  a  kaolinized  undercrust.  Nearly  all  of  the  rock 
shows  signs  of  weathering.    The  silica  content  is  76.39  per  <^nt. 

The  Marquette  and  Berlin  Quart^-Porphykies. 

The  large  outerops  of  quartz-porphyry  on  sections  34  and  35,  T.  15,  R.  11  E.,  and  sec- 
tions 2  and  3,  T.  14,  R.  HE.,  near  the  village  of  Maiquette,  Qreen  Lake  oounty,  wen 
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originally  regarded  as  within  the  ,Central  Wisconsin  district,  of  which,  however,  by  sab- 
sequent  agreement,  the  Fox  river  was  made  the  southern  boimdary.  They  will,  thei^ 
fore,  be  described  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  in  whose  district  is  also  the  outcrop  at  the  city 
of  Berhn,  Green  Lake  county.  As  the  writer  has  examined  both  localities  carefully,  he 
may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  of  each,  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
In  the  Marquette  outcrops,  the  prevailing  rock  (761,  1,426),  noticed,  has  a  bhvck,  com- 
pact, flinty  matrix,  which  is  streaked  with  white  non-continuous  lines.  These  lines  are, 
for  the  most  jmrt,  very  prominent,  and  are  frequently  much  contorted,  the  whole  rock 
having  a  very  evident  parallel  grain.  The  felspar  crystals  are  minute  and  sparse.  The 
silica  content  (1,426),  is  70.29  per  cent,  less  tlian  obtained  from  any  other  of  the  Wis- 
consin porphyries.  The  general  course  of  the  contorted  laminae  points  to  the  same 
N.  E.  strike  direction,  ob  observed  on  tlie  Marcellon,  Observatory  Hill,  and  Moundville 
outcrops. 

The  Berlin  rock  has  a  dark  bluish-gray  matrix,  much  streaked  with  white,  and  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  fine-granular,  quartz-like  texture,  as  seen  under  the  lens.  The  felspar 
crystals  are  small,  greyish  to  brownish,  and  rather  numerous.  The  lamination  is  very 
fine  and  distinct,  and  often  contorted,  and  the  silica  content  74.37  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  rocks  of  the  several  porphyry  areas  shows 
that  though  all  present  the  same  general  kind  of  rock,  no  two  of  the 
areas  are  exactly  alike  in  this  regard.     The  porphyry  associated  with 
the  BaraT[)oo  quartzite  has  a  dark  brown  to  black  matrix,  numerous 
large,  pink,  felspar  crystals,  and  71.24  per  cent,  of  silica     The  Mar- 
cellon porphyry  has  a  brown  to  black  matrix,  is  almost  without  felspar 
facets,  and  contains  77  per  cent,  of  silica.     The  Observatory  Hill  ix)r- 
phyry  has  a  black,  flinty  matrix  with  numerous  large,  brownish  felspar 
facets,  and  contains  73.56  per  cent,  of  silica.   The  Moundville  porphyry 
resembles  the  Marcellon  rock  in  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  matrix, 
but  contains  mucli  brownish  felspar,  some  magnetite,  and  only  72.70 
per  cent,  of  silica.     The  Seneca  porphyry  is  altogether  different  from 
the  others,  in  having  a  light  colored,  nearly  white,  somewhat  granular, 
and  distinctly  quartzuse  matrix,  and  in  containing  much  white,  glassy 
felspar,  the  percentage  of  silica  being  76.39.    The  Marquette  porphyry 
has  a  black,  flinty  matrix,  in  this  regard  resembling  closely  the  Obser- 
vatory Hill  rock,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  being  almost  with- 
out felspar  facets  and  in  having  its  matrix  streaked  with  white,  and 
thus  presenting  a  very  marked  lamination,  the  silica  content  being  70.29, 
or  less  than  that  obtained  from  any  other  of  these  rocks.     The  Berlin 
^  porphyry  resembles  that  from  the  Marquette  outcrop  in  having  a 
marked  lamination,  but  differs  in  the  color  of  its  matrix,  in  contain- 
ing plentiful  felspar  facets,  and  in  having  a  larger  percentage  (74.37) 
of  silica.     Its  peculiar  fine  granular  matrix  is  also  a  very  distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

The  Montello  Granite. 

In  the  village  of  Montello,  on  the  west  side  of  Sec.  9,  T.  15,  R.  10  E.,  Marquette 
county,  is  an  elliptical-Bhapcd  rounded  mound  of  pink  granite,  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
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in  length,  and  40  feet  high.  Over  most  of  the  hill  the  rock  r756,  758,  764,  765)  is  quite 
uniform  on  a  fresh  fracture,  though  pre4»enting  a  weathered  surface  from  bright  pink  to 
dull  grayish-pink  in  color.  The  weathering  is  very  slight,  however,  and  the  rock  shows 
almost  no  tendency  to  decompose.  It  has  a  medium  grain,  close  texture,  is  of  a  bright 
pinkish  color,  and  without  sign  of  arrangement  of  the  ingredients  in  lines.  These  are: 
rather  large-flaked,  pinkish,  dcavable  felspar,  predominating;  somewhat  granular, 
fine,  pinkish,  translucent  quartz,  abundant;  and  greenish-black  mica,  sparsely  scattered, 
in  blotches  made  up  of  very  fine  flakes.  In  places,  tliin  hght-green  epidote-colored 
seams  occur  (757).  Somewhat  irregular  N.  W.  joints  traverse  the  rock  wliicli  is,  how- 
ever, for  tlie  most  part  structureless,  and  is  quarried  by  firing,  the  pieces  that  crack  oflf 
presenting  a  conchoidal  fracture.  On  the  north  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  mound  oc- 
curs a  vertical  layer  (or  vein?)  three  feet  wide,  trending  N.  55**  E.,  of  a  soft  greenish, 
highly  schistose,  decomposing  chloritic  rock  (758).  The  least  weathered  specimens  show 
a  blackish  color  and  some  tendency  to  a  crystalline  texture.  The  vein  is  weathered 
down  for  two  or  three  feet  below  the  enclosing  granite  walls,  both  of  which  are  seen. 
The  schistose  laminsB  are  parallel  to  the  walls.  Greenish  epidote  seams  in  tlie  rock  near 
by  have  the  same  trend  as  the  vein.  Though  this  granite  might  be  soT.ewhat  difificult 
to  obtam  in  dressable  masses,  it  would  undoubtedly  make  a  very  handsome  and  durable 
stone. 

TuE  Marion  Granite  Areas. 

In  the  the  town  of  Marion,  T.  18,  R.  11  E.  Waushara  county,  are  three  low  granite 
knobs.  Two  of  these.  Stone  and  Pine  Blufls,  are  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27,  a1x)ut  two 
miles  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction  from  the  quartz-porphyry  hill  of  the  town  of  Seneca, 
Green  Lake  county;  and  the  third,  a  larger  and  bolder  hill,  Hes  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  marsh,  on  Sees.  12  and  13,  and  stretches  to  some  extent  over  the  line  into  the 
town  of  Warren,  On  all  of  these  areas  the  rock  (766,  Sec.  27;  767,  768,  Sec  12)  ob- 
served is  nearly  the  same,  a  pinkish  fclspathic  granite,  mottled  with  gray  and  green, 
closely  resembling  the  Montollo  granite,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  havmg  a 
coarser  grain,  less  close  texture,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  decompose.  Reddish  cleav- 
able  felspar  is  the  principal  ingredient,  occurring  in  facets  up  to  J^'th  and  J4th  inch  in 
diameter;  quartz  is  abundant,  fine-granular  and  translucent;  mica  is  spai^^e,  and 
scattered  in  small,  greenish-black  blotches.  Large  whitish  porphyritic  felspar  occurs. 
There  is  no  sign  of  any  arrangement  of  the  ingredients,  or  of  any  parallel  grain  to  the 
rock.  No  definite  bedding  planes  were  observed  on  any  of  the  outcrops,  tliough  numer- 
ous crossing  joint  planes  occur,  and  quite  regular  flat  slabs  are  sometimes  obtainable. 
Veins  of  white  quartz  occur.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  rock  is  its  tendency 
to  weather  and  shell  off  in  crumbling  masses.  Some  of  the  large  flat  smfaces  are  so  far 
crumbled  as  to  be  j^enetrated  readily  by  a  horse's  hoof.  The  rock  from  these  outcrops 
would  polish  easily,  but  its  tendency  to  crumble  renders  it  less  valuable  than  the  Mon- 
tello  granite. 

Conclusions.  As  indicated  by  their  common  character  and  strike 
direction,  as  well  as  their  relative  positions,  the  quartz-porphjry  and 
granite  patches  of  Columbia,  Marquette,  Green  Lake  and  Waushara 
counties,  which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  are  doubt- 
less to  be  regarded  as  but  projecting  points  of  one  northeastward 
trending  belt,  the  rest  of  which  is  buried  beneath  the  Silurian  sand- 
stone and  later  superficial  deposits.  All,  both  granites  and  porpby- 
ries,  belong  evidently  to  the  same  formation.     Moreover,  the  occur- 
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rcnce  of  similar  porphyry  with  the  qnartzites  of  the  Baraboo 
ranges,  throws  all  the  areas,  without  question,  into  the  same  category 
as  those  quartzites.  We  have  thus  a  great  quartzite  series,  including, 
also,  quartz-porphyries,  and  associated  with  these  pinkish,  close-tex- 
tured, (intrusive?)  granite.     Such  au  association  is  not  a  new  one. 

Percival  *  in  alluding  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  porphyry  and 
granite  areas,  the  rocks  of  which,  however,  he  calls  by  other  and  in- 
correct names,  intimates  that  the  granite  patches  (his  syenite)  form  a 
belt  altogether  to  the  westward  of  the  others.  This  conclusion  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  Moundville  porphyry  lies  on  a  line,  as 
indicated  by  the  X.  32°  E.  strike,  altogetlier  west  of  the  Montelloand 
Marion  granites,  which  are  thus,  evidently,  but  portions  of  the  same 
series. 

Tlie  entire  width  of  the  granite  and  porphyry  belt,  at  right  angles 
to  the  trend,  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles,  the  Mackford  area  ly- 
ing on  the  extreme  east,  that  of  Montello  on  the  extreme  west.  The 
length  from  the  Marcellon  area  on  the  south,  in  a  N.  32°  E.  direction, 
is  30  miles.  Regarding  the  belt  as  continuous,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
with  the  Baraboo  ranges,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  make  a  great  bend 
northeastward,  in  the  region  about  Portage.  A  glance  at  Plate 
XVIII  of  this  volume,  will  suffice  to  show  that,  towards  their  eastern 
ends,  the  quartzite  ranges  are  already  on  the  turn. 

The  parallelism  of  the  belt  thus  made  out  with  the  edge  of  the 
main  Archaean  area  to  the  northward,  is  striking,  and  strongly  sug- 
gests that  we  have  here  part  of  a  once  continuous  band  of  Huronian 
surrounding  the  old  northern  core,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Silu- 
rian formations. 

The  Neoedah  Quartzite. 

Dotting  the  great  sand  plain  of  the  Winconsin  in  Juneau  and  Adanis  counties,  are 
numerous  bold  castellated  outliers  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  risini?  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  and  constituting  very  marked  features  of  the  scenery.  From  the  same  plain,  and 
only  aljout  three  miles  west  from  one  of  tlie  greatest  of  the  sandstone  bluifs  ^-  Petenwell 
Peak — rises  Uie  quartzite  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  villa^jfe  of  Necedah  is  built.  The 
rounded  contour  of  this  liill  serves  to  mark  it  at  once  as  different  in  nature  from  the 
sandstone  bluffs  of  the  adjoining  region. 

The  main  Necedah  bluff  lies  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  18,  R.  3  E.,  the  town 
line  crossing  over  ita  eastern  end;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  in  lengUi,  with  its  greatest  ex- 
tension east  and  west,  and  is  highest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  lx)ld  and  rocky,  on  its 
eastern  end,  whicli  rises  170  feet  above  the  street  below,  and  about  510  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  A  short  distance  soutlieast  of  tlie  main  bluff,  on  tlie  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  3.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  19,  T.  18,  R.  4  E.,  is  a  sniall,  craggy  hill,  75  feet  liigh,  of  the  same  rock  as 
tliat  composing  tlie  main  hiU,  tlie  intervening  low  groimd  being  underlaid  by  horizontal 
sandstone. 

X  Annual  Report  of  Geological  Surroj  of  Wisconsin  for  1655,  p.  105. 
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The  exipymi^x  on  th^  main  hill  are  iiF>-tlr  on  the  tSLStum  aiki  idztb^^tTa.  7*  r*.<  ci» 
wh'TV  in  ifli%ct^  th*fy  ri?ie  neariy  pr»«ipit*>u^iy  fp>m  tit*  U>w  grxuid  «tf  £••-€.  Ti»-  r*jc 
i»*^m  h^T«;  ii  for  the  ni'«t  pciit  n^i54>  a  gLinnv.  tnuL-hic^-nt.  -tn /^^rani^jx.  zrAV>.:  ,  .aj*2- 
it^,  mrjch  iDC^re  nearij  allied  to  the  qnartzite  of  Rib  and  ll'j^icf^  h^..-«  oi  X.kn.v<  c 
&>:inty,  than  to  that  (A  the  Bara^joo  ranges,  lloch  of  the  rxk  k  •;'i.:e  'ixric-^i.:  ^ 
coU>r.  the  qaartz  then  being  utill  (daiwy  bat  smokj- tinted.  Nai:k^j«K  *r\  i. .  -li.-'.v^ 
anl  -teanM  rxxijr,  Iin^l  with  half  crj'^rtalline  quartz,  and  canying a  s^.fL  pirJt *r.  r^.y-T 
r.iV/-tance;  bluish -white  quartz  reins  U^i-Vi^ji  one-half  to  two  i&.h -s  in  wji-*i.  Ani 
nfr-t«,  are  al-iO  common^  and  th'"**  cany  fr-qaently  fine-flakt:d«  briil-ii.t.  -i— -i-at  :r  r, 
which  rjccTira  also  oocai<ionally  in  q:iite  large  mai&es,  nmilar  to  tlMtse  f  x^-^  il  1.  -r  Kira- 
brx>  qnartzite*.  No  |iaraUoI  grain  is  to  be  seen  in  this  rock*  nor  any  •»^:ii^>.  .•^i  ^r^ 
pLin'-H.  Num*TTr>ijjj  quite  close  joints  oocor,  howerer,  and  Xlie>e  caon**  thf  n:«_k  ^.'  w-j.:.-.- 
er  into  Kin^irjth-facrrd,  »haip- angled  fragnvnti*.  i)n  the  «iiiailer  hiiS  a  ▼•!>-  -i-^'iT*? 
parailtrl  grain  in  to  lie  aeen  trending  N.  lo'  W.,  and  ithowing  a  corrfsp^.  iia^  -Lf  •  ■€ 
4^t'*  N.  Here  much  of  the  quartzite  ib  of  a  light  pink  a>Ior.  ltx»king.  on  a^  fr>a  fm*  tui^. 
alinrwt  like  a  fine-grained,  pinkish  granite  (l'>>;,  but  the  only  prominent  nimrrol  i>  >u'  - 
granular,  tranjtlucent,  pinkish  quartz.  Some  sfieciinens  :jthow  mica  (4ainiy  in  T^ry 
0pars«.'ly  fieat^'n^d,  small  scales.  In  many  places  Uttle  centen  of  iiTHi-^taining  $»^iii  :«> 
be  decompoy'iiig  rnica  scales.  Other  portions  of  this  rock  (li>,  1:>j7;  are  c^TOijae,  wi.lt»-. 
and  dii<tinctly  granular,  and  are  seamed  with  fine  black  lines.  aiTan;^jd  9q  a>«  to  «L  'W 
diacordant  stratification.  The^  seams  when  split  open«  appesur  to  be  cumpu^-d  i/f 
blackish  mica.    Bluish- white  veins  and  nests  occor  here  also. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 
THE  LOWEE  SILURIAN   ROCKS. 

« 

I.  In  General. 

THE  LOWER,  OR  POTSDAMv  SANDSTONE  SERIES. 

Forming  the  base  of  the  pile  of  Silurian  strata  everywhere  in  the 
states  bordering  the  Upper  Mississippi,  but  having  a  much  greater 
surface  development  in  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere,  and  resting  di- 
rectly upon  the  irregular  surface  and  upturned  edges  of  the  older 
crystalline  rocks,  is  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone,  which,  through  the 
larger  part  of  its  mass,  is  made  up  of  rolled  grains  of  quartz,  of  vary- 
ing size,  cemented  together  by  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrous  iron 
oxide.     Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  formation,  in  Central  Wiscon- 
sin, this  sand  becomes  mingled  with  more  or  less  dolomitic  and  cal- 
careous material,  which  further  up  tends  to  aggregate  into  thin  bands 
of  limestone,  finally  forming:,  at  35  to  50  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
next  great  formation,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  a  well  marked 
and  very  persistent  yellow  limestone  layer,  which  has  a  thickness  of 
30  feet,  and  is  so  well  marked  and  important  a  horizon  in  Central 
Wisconsin,  that  I  have  given  it  the  specific  name  of  Mendota  lime' 
stone,  from  a  large  exposure  at  MacBride's  point  on  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Mendota.     Above  the  Mendota  horizon,  sandstone,  35  to  50  feet 
in  thickness,  again  comes  in,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  either  nearly 
pure  white  quartz  sand,  or  sand  turned  brown  by  oxide  of  iron,  thus 
approaching  more  nearly  in  character  to   the  Upper  or  St.  Peters 
sandstone  than  to  that  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota  beds.     To- 
wards its  upper  portions,  however,  just  beneath  the  overlying  lime- 
stone, it  generally  becomes  again  somewhat  dolomitic,  the  upper  limit 
being  frequently  marked  by  layers  of  greensand  and  oolitic  chert. 
To  this  layer  I  have  given  the  name  of  Madison  sandstone,  it  yield- 
ing large  quantities  of  a  very  excellent  building  sandstone  at  Madi- 
son.    These  names  are  not  meant  to  be  of  anything  more  than  local 
importance. 
For  some  distance  above  the  Madison  horizon  the  Lower  Magnesian 
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I.  In  General. 

THE  LOWER,  OR  POTSDAM^  SANDSTONE  SERIES. 

Forming  the  base  of  the  pile  of  Silurian  strata  everywhere  in  the 
states  bordering  the  Upper  Mississippi,  but  having  a  much  greater 
surface  development  in  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere,  and  resting  di- 
rectly upon  the  irregular  surface  and  upturned  edges  of  the  older 
crystalline  rocks,  is  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone,  which,  through  the 
larger  part  of  its  mass,  is  made  up  of  rolled  grains  of  quartz,  of  vary- 
ing size,  cemented  together  by  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrous  iron 
oxide.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  formation,  in  Central  Wiscon- 
sin, this  sand  becomes  mingled  with  more  or  less  dolomitic  and  cal- 
careous material,  which  further  up  tends  to  aggregate  into  thin  bands 
of  limestone,  finally  forming:,  at  35  to  50  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
next  great  formation,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  a  well  marked 
and  very  persistent  yellow  limestone  layer,  which  has  a  thickness  of 
30  feet,  and  is  so  well  marked  and  important  a  horizon  in  Central 
Wisconsin,  that  I  have  given  it  the  specific  name  of  Meiidota  lime- 
sfonej  from  a  large  exposure  at  MacBride's  point  on  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Mendota.  Above  the  Mendota  horizon,  sandstone,  35  to  50  feet 
in  thickness,  again  comes  in,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  either  nearly 
pure  wliite  quartz  sand,  or  sand  turned  brown  by  oxide  of  iron,  thus 
approaching  more  nearly  in  character  to  the  Upper  or  St.  Peters 
sandstone  than  to  that  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota  beds.  To- 
wards its  upper  portions,  however,  just  beneath  the  overlying  lime- 
stone, it  generally  becomes  again  somewhat  dolomitic,  the  upper  limit 
being  frequently  marked  by  layers  of  greensand  and  oolitic  chert. 
To  this  layer  I  have  given  the  name  of  Madison  sandstone^  it  yield- 
ing large  quantities  of  a  very  excellent  building  sandstone  at  Madi- 
son. These  names  are  not  meant  to  be  of  anything  more  than  local 
importance. 

For  some  distance  above  the  Madison  horizon  the  Lower  Magnesian 
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itself  often  shows  alternations  of  nearly  purely  dolomitic,  and  distinctly 
sandy  layers,  even  including  thin  seams  of  white  sand,  whilst  some 
sandy  material  occurs  at  horizons  well  towards  the  summit  of  this  for- 
mation. The.  two  series  thus  evidently  graduate  into  one  another, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  northwest  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  fix 
upon  the  dividing  line.  In  Central  Wisconsin,  however,  the  alter- 
nating beds  are  well  defined,  and  two  horizons  are  well  marked  by 
beds  of  greensand.  These  are  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  prop- 
er, and  the  base  of  the  Mendota  beds,  65  to  100  feet  below.  During 
the  writer's  earlier  work  in  this  field,  the  lower  of  these  limits  was 
adopted,  in  mapping,  as  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  forma- 
tions, whilst  subsequently  both  horizons  were  mapped,  the  upper  one 
being  taken  as  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  in  order  that  that 
name  might  cover  the  same  beds  as  included  under  it  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  geological  corps. 

The  facts  which  led  at  first  to  the  use  of  the  lower  limit  may  be 
briefly  given  here.  In  Dane  and  Columbia  counties,  where  the  Men- 
dota and  Madison  horizons  are  very  prominent,  and  were  first  made 
out,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  between  the  upper 
surface  of  the  Madison  beds  and  the  base  of  the  St.  Peters  or  Upper 
sandstone,  was  found  to  be  only  50  to  80  feet.  It  was  well  known 
that  not  far  to  the  westward,  along  the  Wisconsin,  this  formation 
attains  a  thickness  of  250  feet.  It  was  not  thought  so  great  a  thick- 
ening as  this  could  exist,  and  to  explain  the  diflference,  it  was  siipjjosed 
that  the  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  were  a  local  modification  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  formation.  This  su{>position 
was  encouraged  by  the  great  similarity  between  the  Mendota,  as  seen 
in  the  typical  localities  in  Dane  county,  and  the  limestone  beds  im- 
mediately overlying  the  Madison  sandstone,  the  former  here  being  al- 
most a  pure  dolomite,  with  only  two  or  three  percent,  of  insoluble  resi- 
due. Subsequently,  however,  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Mendota  beds  are  to  be  recognized  occupying  the  same  position  below 
the  Lower  Magnesian,  even  where  that  formation  attains  its  greatest 
thickness,  its  irregularity  in  this  regard  being  proved  to  be  due  to  its 
having  eufffered  a  surface  erosion  prior  to  the  deposition  upon  it  of  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone.  The  Madison  and  Mendota  beds  were  therefore 
thrown  back  into  the  Potsdam  series  as  its  uppermost  layers,  and  are 
so  mapped  on  all  of  the  Atlas  maps. 

For  all  those  portions  of  the  maps,  however,  which  represent  the 
Central  Wisconsin  district,  except  southwestern  Juneau  county,  on 
Area  II,  the  base  of  the  Mendota  beds  is  indicated  by  a  brown  line 
within  the  color  for  the  Potsdam  series,  the  space  between  this  line 
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and  the  brown-colored  Lower  Magnesiau  area  being  occupied  by  tlie 
Madison  and  Mendota  beds.  In  the  sections  also,  both  of  the  Atlas 
plates  and  of  the  plates  in  this  volume,  the  Mendota  and  Madison 
beds  are  given  separately  from  the  Potsdam.  Having  been  mapped 
out  with  some  care,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  lose  the  work  done  on 
them  by  not  so  distinguishing  them.  Moreover,  the  close  likeness 
often  borne  by  the  Mendota  to  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  the  gradu- 
ation of  one  series  into  the  other,  render  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
to  affiliate  these  beds  of  passage  with  the  upper  or  lower  of  the  two 
series.  Constituting  so  important  a  feature  as  they  do  in  the  Central 
Wisconsin  stratigraphy,  they  deserve  separate  mention;  they  are 
really  beds  of  passage,  and  as  such  are  separately  considered  below. 
The  term  Potsdam^  then,' as  used  in  the  detailed  descriptions  and  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter,  applies  only  to  those  beds  terminating  upwards 
at  the  Mendota  base. 

Of  the  two  names  given  to  the  series  the  term  "  Lower  Sand- 
stone" was  used  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  as  distinguishing  it  from  an- 
other much  thinner,  but  very  prominent,  sandstone,  which  overlies 
the  Lower  Magnesian  —  the  Upper  or  St.  Peters  sandstone.  Hall  and 
Whitney  first  used  the  term  "Potsdam,''  transferring  it  from  the 
sandstone  series  which  forms  the  Silurian  base  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  contains  a  few  fossils  close  to  those  in  the  Wisconsin  beds, 
which,  however,  contain  many  that  are  not  found  in  New  York. 
That  the  two  formations  are  somewhere  nearly  the  equivalents  of  one 
another  appears  evident,  as  Hall  has  shown.*  The  extension  of  the 
New  York  name,  originally  given  to  a  comparatively  small  thickness 
of  rock  which  occupies  a  restricted  area,  to  the  lowest  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  Silurian  beds  all  over  the  country,  seems,  however,  unfortunate, 
and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin  formation,  which  has 
a  thickness  of  800  to  1,000  feet,  comes  to  the  surface  over  an  extended 
area,  and  is  far  more  fossiliferous  than  the  New  York  beds. 

Of  former  investigations  on  the  Potsdam  series.  Dr.  Owen's  seem 
to  have  been  much  the  most  exhaustive.  He  presents  a  scheme  of 
the  subordinate  structure  of  the  formation  which  may  be  considered 
quite  remarkable  for  so  early  a  day.  His  detailed  investigations, 
however,  did  not  extend  far  away  from  each  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  great  central  area  of  Wisconsin,  where  the  formation  spreads 
over  a  district  100  miles  in  diameter,  and  presents  elements  of  strat- 
ification contrasting  much  with  those  exhibited  along  the  Mississippi, 
he  left  hardly  touched.  Having  no  data  from  Artesian  borings,  he 
greatly  underestimated  the  thickness  of  the  formation,  putting  it  at 

*  16th  Annual  Report  N.  Y.  State  Cabinet  Natural  History. 
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500  feet  as  an  extreme,  instead  of  800  to  1,000  feet.  Into  tins  error 
he  appears  to  have  been  led  by  committing  the  graver  one  of  sup- 
posing that  he  had  to  do  with  the  base  of  the  sandstone  whenever  he 
found  it  in  contact  with  the  crystalline  rocks,  losing  sight  altogether 
of  the  great  irregularities  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  latter  rocks,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  rise  high  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  sandstone 
series.  In  cases  like  that  exhibited  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix, 
where  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  are  seen  to  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
through  many  feet  of  the  sandstone,  he  regarded  the  traversing  rock 
as  "  intrusive,"  or  of  later  origin  altogether. 

Hall's  investigations  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  region  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  more  extensive .  than  those  of  Dr.  Owen,  to 
whose  descriptions  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  series  he  adds  little  that 
is  new.  As  regards  the  fossils  of  the  formation,  however,  he  makes 
a  very  important  contribution,^  gi^'i'^g  *  list  to  which  little  has  been 
added  by  the  present  survey,  as  far  as  Central  Wisconsin  is  concerned, 
and  a  grouping  of  the  fossils  into  those  characterizing  the  lower,  mid- 
dle and  upper  beds,  which,  in  its  general  order,  proves  to  be  quite  cor- 
rect, lie  commits  the  same  error  as  Dr.  Owen,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  thickness  of  the  formation,  placing  it  at  only  500  feet.*  As  a 
result  of  this,  his  list  of  fossils  from  the  lower  beds  must  be  assigned 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  series,  below  which  are  full  500  feet,  about 
whose  fossils,  or  lack  of  fossils,  we  know  nothing  at  all.  This  maj'  be 
regarded  as  a  point  of  some  importance  in  comparing  the  Wisconsin 
Primordial  with  that  of  other  regions  by  the  fossils  contained.  Wliit- 
ney,  who  reports  on  the  Lead  Ilegion  in  Hall's  volume  on  Wisconsin 
Geology,  follows  the  latter  gentleman  in  his  under-estimate  of  the 
thickness  of  the  Potsdam  series.  * 

Of  all  of  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  geology  of  Central  Wisconsin, 
I  have  found  that  of  Dr.  Percival,  who  worked  after  Owen  and  before 
Hall  and  Whitney,  by  far  the  most  reliable.  Dr.  Percival  published 
two  small  annual  reports,  in  pamphlet  form,  whilst  geologist  of  the 
state,  in  both  of  which  he  gives  descriptions  of  the  Wisconsin  forma- 
mations,  whilst  one  of  the  two  gives  an  account  of  a  reconnoisancein 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  region  of  the  heart  of  the  state.  He  recog- 
nizes distinctly  the  very  great  thickness  of  the  formation,  its  lack  of 
uniform  character,  and  tlie  fact  that  much  confusion  had  been  caused 
by  the  reference  to  the  Lower  Magnesian,by  Dr.  Owen  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  several  distinct  limestone  bands  separated  by  sandstone  strata, 
and  regarded  by  Percival  as  included  in  the  Lower  sandstone,  thia 

>  16th  An.  Rep.  N.  T.  Stato  Cabinet  of  Kat.  nist. 
s  Report  on  the  Geology  of  WiiKxtnsin,  Albany,  1862,  p.  16. 
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applying  especially  to  the  succession  of  strata  exposed  along  the  St. 
Croix  river.  He  notices  also,  distinctly,  the  bed  I  have  called  the  Men- 
dota,  and  also  numbers  of  other  minor  points  mentioned  by  no  other 
geologist. 

The  surface  distribntion  of  the  Lower  Sandstone  exceeds  tliat  of 
any  other  of  the  formations  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district.  The 
region  occupied  by  it  embraces  all  of  Juneau,  Adams,  Waushara  and 
Marquette  counties,  as  also  more  or  less  of  Portage,  Wood,  Clark, 
Jackson,  Sauk,  Green  Lake,  Columbia  and  Dane  counties  —  in  all,  an 
area  of  over  6,000  square  miles.  The  total  area  occupied  by  the  for- 
mation outside  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  and  within  the  state, 
is  probably  as  large  again,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  one  continuous 
area  of  so  great  diameter  as  in  the  central  counties.  Over  a  large 
portion  of  this  district,  in  Jackson,  Wood,  Clark,  Portage,  and  por- 
tions of  Juneau  and  Adams  counties,  there  is  no  distinct  evidence 
that  the  newer  formations  ever  spread.  Another  large  portion,  in- 
cluding Waushara,  Marquette,  northern  Green  Lake,  western  Colum- 
bia, northern  Sauk  and  southern  Juneau,  well  away  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  newer  rocks,  was  originally,  beyond  doubt,  overlaid 
by  at  least  the  Lower  Magnesian,  this  formation  occurring  on  two  out- 
lying bluffs  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Marquette  county,  25  miles 
distant  from  the  main  area  of  that  formation.  There  are  again  small- 
er areas,  as  the  strip  along  the  Wisconsin  below  the  great  bend,  and 
the  district  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Catfish,  in  Dane  county, 
which  occur  altogether  within  the  country  of  the  newer  formations, 
and  have,  beyond  doubt,  been  reached  by  erosion  along  the  existing 
valleys. 

On  the  north,  the  main  ai*ea  occupied  by  the  lower  sandstone  is 
limited  by  the  larger  one  in  which  the  crystalline  rocks  are  at  the 
surface.  The  boundary  between  the  Potsdam  and  Archaean  areas 
is  quite  difficult  to  trace.  As  stated  on  a  previous  page,  the  streams 
flowing  southward  from  the  Archaean  area  cut  through  the  sandstone 
beds  down  to  the  crystalline  rocks,  for  many  miles  after  entering  the 
sandstone  district,  whilst  on  the  divides  between  the  streams  the  sand- 
stone stretches  as  far  north  into  the  Archaean  regions.  The  difficul- 
ties in  tracing  the  boundary  lino  in  any  greater  detail  than  thus 
stated  lie  in  the  peculiar  irregularity  of  the  upper  face  of  the 
older  rocks,  which  may  bring  them  to  the  surface  at  any  point;  in 
the  once  greater  spread  northward  of  the  sandstone,  as  a  result  of 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  found  in  little  patches,  tilling  the  depressions 
of  the  older  rocks;  and  in  the  heavy  coating  of  drift  that  conceals  the 
rock  beneath  over  considerable  areas.  To  these  difficulties  may  be 
Wis.  Sua.  —  34 
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added  the  fact  that  the  country  is  largely  unsettled,  and  covered  by 
heavy  forests  and  swamps.  The  former  spread  northward  of  the 
sandstone  beyond  its  present  limits  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  dividing  ridges  of  outliers  of  that  formation, 
100  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  also  by  the  occurrence  in  the  northern 
drift  of  large  quantities  of  loose  sand. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  is  believed  that  the  boundary 
line,  as  indicated  on  Atlas  Plate  XV,  Area  F.,  is  not  far  from  correct 
The  principal  facts  upon  which  it  is  based  may  be  here  briefly  stated. 
On  the  east  side  of  Area  F.,  sandstone  is  seen  in  a  small  quarry  on  a 
ridge  on  the  we&t  side  of  Plover  river,  on  whose  bank,  just  east,  and 
at  points  all  along  whose  course  to  the  mouth,  the  crystalline  rocks  are 
exposed.      From  the  quarry  mentioned  to  Stevens  Point,  sandstone 
appears  to  underlie  the  surface.    At  Stevens  Point,  it  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  bank  on  both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  whose  bed  is  on 
crystalline  rocks.     A  short  distance  north  of  Stevens  Point,  on  the 
road  to  Wausau,  and  also  on  the  road  following  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  crystalline  rocks  are  to  be  seen,  and  no  sandstone  is  met  with 
further    north.      The   "Wisconsin    Central    Kailroad    cuts    through 
sandstone  at  Stevens  Point,   but  farther  to   the  west    and  north 
it  is  altogether  on  crystalline  rocks,  as  shown  by  several  cuts  between 
Stevens  Point  and  Junction  City.    The  Wisconsin  Valley  Utiilroad, 
from  Knowlton,  Marathon  county,  to  Centralia,  Wood  county,  is  also 
altogether  on  the  crystalline  rocks,  which,  for  the  most  part,  lie  near 
the  surface,  with  very  little  drift  covering.     Along  the  east  side  of 
the  Wisconsin,  below  Stevens  Point,  sandstone  5  to  40  feet  in  thick- 
ness is  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  crystal- 
line rocks  appearing  in  the  river  bottom  as  far  as  Point  Bass,  Sec.  15, 
T.  21,  R.  5  E.,  Wood  county.     At  this  point  the  crystalline  rocks 
disappear,  and  the  sandstone  in  turn  forms  the  river  bed.     North- 
ward from  Point  Bass,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  sandstone 
shows  again,  at  intervals,  as  far  as  Centralia.     The  Wisconsin  Valley 
Railroad,  north  from  Centralia,  as  already  said,  is  always  on  the  older 
rocks,  but  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  occurs  in  a  ridge  on 
the  south  side  of  Mosquito  creek.  Sees.  29  and  30,  T.  23,  R.  6  E. 
Farther  north,  along  the  line  between  sections  7  and  8  of  the  same 
town,  small   thicknesses  of  sandstone  fill  depressions  between  the 
ridges.     On  the  north  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  between  Mosquito  and 
Mill  creeks,  sandstone  occurs  at  several  points,  but  does  not  stretch 
far  north,  for  crystalline  rocks  are  at  surface  over  the  northern  parts 
of  T.  23,  R.  6  and  7  E.     Mill  creek  is  altogether  on  the  crystalline 
rocks.     Along  the  line  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad, 
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xiie  rocks  are  first  exposed  about  two 
.ossing,  beyond  which  point  they  are  con- 
o  bed  of  the  river,  sandstone  appearing  at  points 
w  as  far  north  as  the  northern  side  of  town  24.     Rocky 
.vns  23  and  24>  is  on  crystalline  rocks.     In  the  towns  on 
.vide  between  Yellow  and  Black  rivers,  sandstone  appears  to  be 
enerally  the  surface  rock,  the  Archcean  only  occasionally  appearing 
through  it.     All  along  the  road  from  the  crossing  of  Yellow  river,  on 
the  south  line  of  T.  25>  R.  2  E.,  Wood  county,  to  Neillsville,  in  Sec. 
14,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  Clark  county,  the  country  is  generally  high  and 
heavily  drift-covered,  wells  passing  through  5  to  100  feet  of  drift 
into  sandstone.     Sandstone  is  also  occasionally  seen  at  the  surface,  as 
in  the  road  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R.  1  W.,  and  in  an  out- 
lying bluff  at  the  center  of  the  S.  E,  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R.  1  E. 
Sandstone  also  occurs  in  angular  fragments  on  the  ridges  along  the 
west  fork  of  Yellow  river  in  T.  25,  ranges  1  and  2  E.     Further  north, 
in  towns  25  and  26,  ranges  1  E.  and  1  W.,  drift  covers  the  rocks 
heavily,  and  the  exact  extent  of  the  sandstone  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, as  indicated  by  the  blank  space  left  on  th^  map.     O'Neil's 
creek,  in  T.  24,  ranges  1  and  2  W.,  cuts  down  to  the  older  rocks.     On 
Sec.  11,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  sandstone  occurs  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
again  in  a  high  outlier  on  Sec.  3,  of  the  same  town,  on  the  west  side 
of  Black  river.     Westward  from  this  outlier  the  country  shows  sand- 
stone at  the  surface.     Similar  bluffs  occur  in  T.  25,  R.  2  W.,  the  crys- 
talline rocks  showing  along  the  river,  and  at  least  one  such  bluff  oc- 
curs in   T.  26,  R.  2  W.,  its  exact  location  not  being  known  to  the 
writer.     In  T.  26,  ranges  3  and  4  W.,  sandstone  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Randall  *  as  extending  as  far  as  the  Eau  Claire  river,  beyond  which  it 
is  absent.     At  the  crossing  of  Black  river,  one  mile  west  from  Neills- 
ville,  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  granite  is  exposed  in  the 
river,  and  is  overlaid  by  sandstone  in  the  banks.     Similar  conditions 
hold  all  along  the  river,  as  far  as  the  falls  in  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  the 

>  Owen's  Qeological  Sanrcy  of  WlBCoiuin,  Iowa  and  Minnosota. 
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Archaean  rocks  becoming  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  stream  bed, 
until  they  finally  disappear. 
The  boundary  between  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magnesian  areas 

is  much  more  easily  traceable,  it  being  possible  in  the  driftless  dis- 
trict to  map  it  with  almost  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  only  limit  be- 
ing the  amount  of  lime  spent  in  following  its  windings,  (n  drift- 
covered  regions  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  attainable,  but  a  dis- 
tinct break  in  the  topography  generally  suffices  to  give  the  line  very 
closely.  It  has  already  been  said  that  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  dis- 
trict there  occur  well-marked  beds  of  passage  between  the  Lower 
Magnesian  and  the  Potsdam,  whose  surface  distribution  has  been 
separately  mapped.  These  layers,  however,  only  occasionally  have  a 
wide  surface  spread,  appearing  generally  on  the  steep  flanks  of  the 
higher  ground  occupied  by  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  thus  forming 
on  the  map  a  narrow  strip  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian area.  The  limits  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  of  the  beds  of 
passage,  are  so  close  together  that,  in  a  general  description  like  the 
present,  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.  On  the  east  we  find  this 
boundary  without  the  limits  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  until 
the  northern  line  of  Columbia  county  is  reached.  This  county  it 
crosses  in  an  irregular  line,  curving  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and 
marked  by  a  prominent  and  deeply  indented  escarpment.  North  and 
west  of  this  line  the  country  shows  everywhere  the  Potsdam  as  the 
surface  formation,  except  on  the  summits  of  the  numerous  outliers 
which  flank  the  escarpment.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  Columbia 
county,  the  Wisconsin  enters  upon  the  territory  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian, through  %vhich  it  cuts,  however,  deeply  into  the  underlying 
sandstone,  so  that  along  the  valley  bottom  we  have  a  broad  strip  of 
the  latter  formation  at  surface,  and  along  the  numeroub  tributary 
streams  on  each  side,  strips  of  greater  or  less  width.  In  the  Four 
Lake  country,  about  the  city  of  Madison,  the  upper  layers  of  the 
Lower  sandstone  are  again  brought  to  the  surface  by  a  diflercnt  sys- 
tem of  erosion,  that  of  one  of  the  main  branch  streams  of  Kock  river. 
The  valley  surface  is  never,  however,  more  than  30  to  50  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  sandstone  (the  Mendota  base),  and  south  of  Lake 
Monona  the  southerly  dip  ciirries  even  the  uppermost  beds  below  the 
valley  bottom.  In  Sauk  county,  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  the  boundary 
of  the  main  Potsdam  area  follows  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Honey 
Creek,  then  bending  around  the  western  end  of  the  Baraboo  qnartzite 
ranges,  in  the  towns  of  Westfield  and  Iloney  Creek,  crosses  Reedsbnrg, 
Ironton,  La  Valle  and  Woodland,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Baraboo  river  to  the  very  south- 
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western  corner  of  Juneau  county.  This  line  is,  however,  anything 
but  a  regular  one,  the  Lower  Magnesian  occurring  in  more  or  less 
detached  areas  crowning  the  summits  of  the  higher  grounds.  In 
Juneau  county  only  a  few  small  summits  in  the  southwest  corner 
reach  the  Lower  Magnesian  horizon,  the  rest  of  the  county  being 
well  down  in  the  Potsdam  series.  West  of  Juneau  county  the 
boundary  is  without  the  Central  Wisconsin  district. 

The  topographical  characters  of  the  regions  in  which  the  Pots- 
dam is  the  surface  rock  have  already  been  generally  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Surface  Features,  and  further  details  are  given  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  chapter.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that 
where  this  formation  is  at  surface  there  is  usually  a  loose,  sandy, 
sterile  soil,  a  sparse  growth  of  small  oak  timber,  mingling  with  and 
becoming  replaced  by  small  pine  towards  the  north,  and  a  general 
plain-like  character,  the  plain  dotted  with  lofty  and  rocky  outliers 
of  the  same  formation,  or  of  the  next  higher  one.  To  these  general 
statements  there  arc  exceptions,  the  principal  of  which  .may  be  here 
given.  Excellent  soil  is  found  within  the  Potsdam  area  where  the 
drift  covering  is  heavy,  as  in  parts  of  Waushara  county,  or  where 
alluvial  depositions  exist  in  the  valley  bottoms,  as  in  places  along 
the  Wisconsin  valley,  or  yet  again  where  a  rough,  ridgy  charac- 
ter to  the  country  prevails,  as  in  southwestern  Juneau  connty,  where 
good  land  occurs  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  being  due  possibly  to  the 
tendency  of  the  loosened  sand  to  wash  downwards  towards  the  valleys. 
To  the  general  plain-like  character  of  the  Lower  sandstone  area,  south- 
western Juneau  county  and  northwestern  Sauk  make  an  exception, 
the  Baraboo  river  and  its  tributaries  having  worn  the  ridge  that  bounds 
the  central  sand  plain  into  an  adruptly  ridgy  dbuntry.  Another  ex- 
ception is  found  in  parts  of  Waushara  county,  where  morainic  drift 
occurs  in  great  abundance. 

The  general  lithologieal  characters  and  stratigraphical  ar- 
rangement of  the  Lower  sandstone  series  will  be  best  understood 
from  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  facts  obtained  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  formation  is  at  surface. 

At  Madison,  Dane  county,  the  Artesian  well  in  the  Capitol  park 
passes  through  126  feet  of  loose  materials,  apparently  all  belonging 
to  the  Drift,  704  feet  of  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  purely  silic- 
lous,  light-colored,  and  fine-grained,  the  constituent  grains  being 
all  more  or  less  rolled,  and  cemented  by  a  varying,  but  always 
very  small,  amount  of  hydrous  iron  oxide  —  and  10  feet  of  a  red  shale, 
underneath  which  are  the  crystalline  rocks.  Similar  results  are  ob- 
tained from  the  well  at  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  depot  at  Madi- 
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son,  the  Buramit  of  this  well  being  at  a  lower  level,  and  the  drift  70 
feet  in  tliickness.  In  the  former  well,  the  top  of  the  rock  is  63  feet, 
in  the  latter,  100  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Mendota  limestone,  as  ex- 
posed in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  banks  of  Lake  Mendota,  near 
Madison,  we  find  exposed,  beneath  this  limestone  and  above  the  lake 
level,  one  foot  of  greensand  and  31  feet  of  fine-grained,  light  green- 
ish, very  friable,  sandstone,  including  very  thin  dolomitic  seams,  and 
carrying  throughout  some  dolomitic  and  calcareous  matter,  the  con- 
tent of  purely  silicious  sand  being  84.45  per  cent.  Altogether,  then, 
we  find  in  the  Madison  region,  the  following  succession  of  biyera 
between  the  Mendota  base  and  the  Archaean: 

1.  Greensand  layer 1 

2.  Calcareous  and  dolomitic,  friable,  fine-grained,  greenish,  sandstone  ...  31 

3.  Notknown 31 

4.  Light  colored  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  purely  silidous,  being  made 

of  rolled  quartz  grains;  but  no  specimens  obtained  from  the  upper- 
most layers 704 

5.  Red  shale 10 

Total 777 


Along  the  Wisconsin  river  bluffs  in  Columbia,  Sank  and  Dane 
counties,  the  Mendota  horizon  is  very  prominent,  the  sandstone 
showing  below  it  for  a  thickness  of  150  to  200  feet.  The  very  bold 
bluff  that  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river  at  the 
mouth  of  Honey  Creek,  in  the  town  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  Sauk  county, 
shows  the  following  section,  from  the  Mendota  base  downwards: 

rt.  /». 

1.  Greensand  with  thin,  brown,  calcareous  layers;  tlie  greensand  layers  made 

up  of  line  grains  of  glauoonite  and  wlute  sand,  mingled  with  crystalline 

calcite 3  . . 

2.  No  ejcposure 7  . . 

3.  Fine-grained  green  and  brown  sand,  calcareous 2  2 

4.  Loose  white  and  brown  sand,  some  layers  partly  calcareous 10  . . 

5.  Firm  and  heavy  layers  of  yellowish,  porous,  calcanx>us,  sandstone,  inter- 

stratified  with  layers  of  white  sand 6      3 

6.  Alternations  of  pure  white,  non-calcareous,  fine-grained  sand,  wiUi  nodular- 

weathering,  yellow,  caJoireous  layers,  and  layers  of  dark  greensand,  the 

whole  showing  fine  cross-lamination ;  tlie  wliitc  sand  layers  predominating,    45    .  - 

7.  Fine-grained  light-colored  sandstone;  often  pure  white,  and  loose;  in  paits 

croes-laimnated,  the  lines  of  cross-lamination  being  marked  by  rows  of 

glauconite  grains 9  6 

8.  Porous,  yellowish-brown,  slightly  calcareous  layers 4  U 

9.  No  exposure H  ^ 

10.  Fine-grained,  friable,  gre}Tsh  sandstone,  only  slightly  calcareous,  cairying 

a  few  yellow  calcaneus  layers  as  above 11      5 

11.  Firm  layers  of -ferruginous  sandstone,  more  calcareous  than  the  last 5     6 
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12.  Loose  brown  sand 11  . . 

13.  Unexposed 7  .. 

14.  Porous  and  crystalline-textared,  yellow  limestone,  with  much  coarse  and 

bright  green  glauconite 1  . . 

15.  Unexposed 3  5 

16.  Like  No.  14,  inieratratified  with  bright  green  seams 2  4 

17.  Ileavy  brown  layer  of  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 3 

18.  Greensand  layer;  a  mixture  of  very  fine  white  sand  and  glaucomte  grains, 

with  some  crystalline  caldte 10 

19.  Light  yellow,  friable  sandstone;  only  shghtly  calcareous;  cross-laminatod,      5  4 

20.  Greensand  layer,  like  18,  folse  bedding  very  marked,  cross-laminae  very 

plain 13 

21.  Porous,  yellow,  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 6 

22.  Fine-grained,  cross-laininated,  slightly  calcareous  sandstone,  with  much 

greensand 1  11 

2:).  Greensand,  hke  No.  20 10 

24.  Fine-grained,  friable,  white  sandstone,  slightly  calcareous 1 

25.  Unexposed 12  7 

26.  Fine-grained,  white  sandstone,  entirely  non-calcareous;  made  up  altogether 

of  fine  rounded  grains  of  limpid  quartz 22  . . 

Total 189  3 


The  horizon  of  the  base  of  this  section  is  146  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  rock  in  the  capitol  well  at  Madison,  thus  covering  the  gap  in  the 
Madison  section.  Combining  the  two  sections,  we  obtain  for  the 
whole  series  the  following  general  succession: 

Fe€t, 

1.  Alternations  of  layers  of  purely  silicious  white  sand,  ferruginous  brown  sand, 

yellowish  calcareo-arenaceous  layers,  and  layers  of  greensand;  the  calcareous 
bands  increasing  in  amount  of  lime  and  m  number  towards  the  top,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  greensand  layers 165 

2.  Entirely  non-calcareous,  white  and  yellow,  sandstone;  friable  to  indurated;  fine 

to  coarse-grained 602 

3.  Red  shale 10 

Total 777 


The  calcareous  layers  have  never  been  observed  extending  more 
than  150  feet  below  the  Mendota  base.  The  "greensand"  layers 
mentioned  are  mixtures  of  green  grains  of  a  mineral  probably  closely 
allied  to  the  glauconite  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  rounded  grains 
of  quartz,  and  usually  more  or  less  of  angular  pieces  of  calcite.  These 
layers  are  very  characteristic  of  the  lower  sandstone,  occurring,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Owen,  at  many  different  horizons  throughout  the  series 
as  developed  along  the  Mississippi.  In  Central  Wisconsin,  however, 
none  have  been  recognized  more  than  160  feet  below  the  Mendota 
base.  No  chemical  investigation  of  Central  Wisconsin  greensand  has 
ever  been  made,  but  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt  has  given  an  analysis  of  a  green- 
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sand  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  of  Minnesota,  at  Red  Bird, 
on  the  Mississippi,  which  is  beyond  doubt  the  same  material.  Tliis 
analysis  (I),  as  also  another,  by  the  same  gentleman,  of  the  Cretace- 
ous greensand  of  New  Jersey  (II),  is  given  below:* 

I.  IL 

Silica 46.58  50.70 

Alumina 11.45  8.03 

lion  protoxide 20.61  22.50 

Magnesia 1.27  2.16 

Lime 2.49  1.11 

Soda 0.98  0.75 

Potash 6.96  5.80 

Water 9.66  8.95 

100.00         100.00 


The  green  grains  of  both  Cretaceous  and  Silurian  greensands,  as 
also  of  similar  deposits  in  existing  seas,  are  often  found  as  casts  of 
the  shells  of  rhizopods.  So  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes  no 
such  observation  Jias  ever  been  made  with  regard  to  the  Wisconsin 
greensand.  The  greensand  layers  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  tho 
Potsdam  series;  they  occur  in  both  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  St, 
Peters.  Greensand  grains  occur  also  apart  from  the  regular  green 
layers.  The  thin,  yellow  and  brown,  rough-textured,  calcareous 
bands,  that  characterize  the  layers  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota, 
are  often  dotted  with  coarse  grains  of  glauconite,  which  are  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  impart  their  color  to  the  rock. 

The  generalized  section  given  above  for  the  Potsdam  series,  below 
the  Mendota  base,  holds  true  for  a  large  part  of  the  Central  Wiscon- 
sin district,  and  would  be  satisfactory  for  all  of  it,  but  for  the  facts 
next  to  be  stated.  Proceeding  northward  from  the  valley  of  the  AVis- 
consin,  we  encounter,  traversing  Sauk  and  eastern  Columbia  counties 
for  25  miles  from  east  to  west,  the  Archaean  quartzite  ranges  described 
in  the  last  chapter.  The  Mendota  horizon  continues  well  marked  di- 
rectly up  to  the  ranges,  whilst  in  the  country  west  and  east,  it  extends 
much  further  to  the  northward.  Everywhere  about  the  quartzite, 
however,  wo  find,  lying  unconformably  upon  it,  lajers  of  sandstone 
and  bowlder-conglomerate,  which,  as  regards  altitude,  appear  to  oc- 
cupy the  entire  distance  between  a  horizon  considerably  below  tho 
Mendota,  and  one  nearly  as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  the  summit  of  the 
Ix)wer  Magnesian.  These  layers  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  can- 
not, in  all,  be  less  than  400  feet  in  thickness,  being  nearly  always 
without  calcareous  admixture.     Single  cliffs  occur  shotting  225  feet 

'  Gtology  of  Canada,  p.  488. 
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of  friable,  entirely  non -calcareous,  sandstone,  the  snmmits  far  above 
any  apparently  possible  position  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  whilst  be- 
low their  bases  numerous  other  sandstone  exposures  occur,  carrying 
the  sandrock  down  further.  Nor  are  these  occurrences  of  thick  and 
high-level  sandstone  at  any  cor^siderable  distances  from  points  where 
the  regular  succession  of  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and  Mendota  is 
to  be  observed.  In  places  in  the  town  of  Westfield,  on  the  western  end 
of  the  quartzite  ranges,  it  is  possible  to  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Mendota  limestone,  occupying  its  normal  position,  to  sand- 
stone ledges  which  rise  from  the  same  level  for  over  250  feet. 

As  already  described,  the  quartzite  ranges  almost  completely  en- 
circle the  intervening  valley,  whose  altitude  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  outside  country.  Within  the  valley,  non- 
calcareous,  occasionally  much-indurated,  sandstone,  with  local  con- 
glomerate beds,  is  to  be  seen  at  almost  all  levels  to  the  summits  of 
the  quartzite  ranges,  but  at  two  points  limestone  is  known  to  occur. 
These  localities  are  described  fully  in  a  subsequent  page.  It  is  now 
merely  necessary  to  say  that  at  one  of  th3  places,  on  the  south  flank 
of  the  north  quartzite  range,  near  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo, 
are  to  be  seen  20  feet  of  limestone,  containing  a  number  of  fossils, 
mostly  of  new  species,  which  Mr.  R.  P.  Whitfield  regards  as  unques- 
tionably not  lower  than  the  Lower  Magnesian.  Below  on  the  side- 
hill  are  numerous  but  not  continuous  exposures  of  sandstone,  those 
nearest  the  limestone  evidently  forming  tlie  next  lower  layer,  and  re- 
sembling closely  the  Madison  beds.  Across  the  valley,  one-half  mile 
southeastward,  is  a  vertical  cliiFof  red-and-white-banded,  fine-grained, 
friable  sandstone,  rising  from  75  to  165  feet  above  the  summit  of  the 
limestone,  wliose  altitude  is  what  would  be  expected  for  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  from  the  occurrences  of  that  formation  a  few  miles  to  the 
southward.  One  mile  further  west  sandstone  and  bowlder-conglom- 
erate, flanking  the  quartzite,  rise  similarly  above  the  limestone. 

At  the  other  point,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Baraboo,  and  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  south  quartzite  range,  exactly  similar  limestone  is 
found,  without  fossils,  covering  a  small  summit,  and  underlaid  by  ferru- 
ginous, fine-grained  sandstone,  carrying  Scolithus  and  Dicellocephaliis  ' 
Minnesoteiisis.  At  a  still  lower  level,  near  by,  a  fine-grained,  yel- 
lowish, aluminous  limestone  occurs,  the  three  different  layers  having 
just  the  characters  and  relative  positions  for  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Mad- 
ison and  Mendota  beds.  Below  tlie  lowest  limestone  layer,  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  it,  are,  however,  ledges  of  much  indurated,  non-cal- 
careous rock,  entirely  unlike  the  friable  dolomitic  sandstone  normally 
occurring  beneath  the  Mendota.    Three  miles  south  of  east  from  here, 
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about  Devil's  Lake,  the  high  level  sandstones,  with  bowlder-conglom* 
erate  beds,  are  again  found,  with  a  total  thickness  exposed  of  over  300 
feet,  the  base  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  limestones  . 
at  the  locality  just  described.  In  one  place,  a  short  distance  north- 
east of  Devil's  Lake,  large  loose  masses  of  this  sandstone  occur  at  an 
altitude  between  100  and  150  feet  above  the  last  named  limestone, 
carrying  fossils,  among  which  are  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotensis  and 
others  supposed  to  indicate  the  upper  layers  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

For  these  anomalous  occurrences,  which  will  be  more  fully  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  the  sections  of  Plates  XIX  and  XX,  and  Figs. 
48  and  49  of  this  volume,  and  of  the  detailed  descriptions  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  ap- 
pears altogether  inadmissible  to  attribute  the  great  elevation  of  the 
high-level  sandstone  to  a  sudden  affection  of  the  nearly  horizontal 
strata  by  a  violent  northern  rise  as  they  near  the  quartzite  ranges. 
This  supposition  is  forbidden  by  the  utter  lack  of  any  indication  of 
such  a  rise  in  the  large  exposures  that  occur;  by  the  normal  success- 
ion of  beds  that  holds  true  in  all  the  region  east,  west  and  north  of 
the  quartzite  ranges;  and  by  the  great  amount  of  rise  that  would  be 
necessary.  In  Westfield  it  would  have  to  be  300  to  400  feet  to  the 
mile.  Moreover,  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  quartzite  ranges, 
as  described,  occur  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and  Mendota,  in 
their  normal  succession,  and  with  their  normal  lower  level,  whilst  in 
one  case  the  limestone  and  perfectly  horizontal  high-level  sandstone 
are  so  near  by  that  no  amount  of  dip  could  possibly  account  for  the 
occurrence.  It  may  be  regarded  as  beyond  question  that  entirely 
non-calcareous  sandstone  with  bowlder-conglomerate  and  Potsdam 
fossils  does,  not  only  apparently,  but  actually,  occupy  the  whole  space 
between  the  horizon  of  the  base  of  the  Mendota,  and  that  of  the  sum- 
mit of  tlie  Lower  Magnesian. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  wear  of  the  quartzite  ranges  contin- 
ued to  produce  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds  during  the  growth 
of  the  limestone  in  the  deeper  water  near  by,  but  the  suddenness  of 
the  transitions,  the  occurrence  of  Potsdam  fossils  in  the  sandstone, 
and  the  existence  of  tha  limestone  layers  close  to  and  within  the 
quartzite  ranges,  appear  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  ex- 
planation. That  the  high-level  sandstones  represent  really  an  older 
series,  upon  whose  eroded  upper  surface  rest  the  calcareous  sandstone 
of  the  Potsdam,  the  Mendota,  the  Madison,  and  the  Lower  Magnesian, 
as  indicated  in  the  ideal  sketch  of  Fig.  34,  appears  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation,  but  one  which  meets  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  oc- 
currence of  upper  Potsdam  fossils  in  the  high-level  beds,  and  one 
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which  I  am  gomewhat  loath  to  advance,  as  too  bold  a  generalization 
from  the  facta  in  hand.  It  is  not  impogeible  that  the  trne  explana- 
tion may  lie  in  the  supposition  that  during  the  dejioBition  of  the  Pota- 
dam  Bcrifs  the  quartzite  ranges,  being  high  islands  and  reefa  in  the 
ancient  eeas,  received  Bynchronoua  littoral  depositions  at  high  and  ab- 
normal altitudes,  the  sand  and  bowlders  for  these  de^wsitions  coming 
from  the  wear  of  the  quartzite  itself. 

Leaving  now  the  Baraboo  region,  and  proceeding  northward  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  district,  we  find,  everywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  escarpment  that  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  main  area 
of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  the  same  succession  of  layers  as  seen  along 
the  Wisconsin  in  Columbia  and  Sauk  eonnties,  i.  e.,  Madison  and 
Mendota  beds,  underlaid  by  100  to  150  feet  of  caleareo-arenaceous 
lajers,  and  these  again  by  brown  and  white  non-calcareous  sandstoiio. 
This  succession  holds  true  at  least  as  far  as  Waupaca  county,  and 
probably  further  than  this.  West  of  the  escarpment,  in  Wausharn, 
Harqnette  and  Columbia  counties,  the  country  surface  is  generally 

Fio.  34. 
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well  down  in  the  Potsdam,  and  much  drift-covered.  In  central  Wau- 
shara county,  however,  are  some  high  hills  reaching  into  the  liiny 
beds  just  beneath  the  Mendota,  and  showing  the  normal  succession 
of  layers;  whilst  in  the  very  northeast  corner  of  Mari)uette  county,  25 
miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  main  Lower  Magnesian  area,  are  f.v,) 
isolated  bluffs,  capped  by  that  formation,  which  show  also  the  usnul 
layers.  It  is  thus  evident  that  for  all  this  region  there  are  no  do 
partures  from  the  Madison  section.  At  several  points  in  Marqnetto 
and  Waushara  counties  quarries  are  opened  in  beds  that  lie  about  200 
feet  below  the  Mendota,  and  yield  a  much  indurated,  white  sandrock, 
which  is  occasionally  quite  coarse,  and  is  made  up  of  nearly  glassy 
quartz  pebbles. 

Proceeding  now  westward   into  Adams  and  Juneau  counties,  we 
find  again  some  apparently  abnormal  occurrences.     One  uiile  west 
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from  the  Iiine-capped  bla£fs  at  the  northwestern  comer  of  ifarqnette 
county,  are  other  bluffs,  showing  large  exposures  of  the  limy  layers 
that  come  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota.     One  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  from  here,  on  Sec.  3,  T.  17,  K.  7  E.,  across  an  intervening 
level  stretch  of  sand,  is  one  of  the  towers  of  sandstone  that  char- 
acterize the  central  plain — known  as  Pilot  Knob.     This  peak  rises 
25  feet  above  the  top  of  the  calcareons   layers  seen  just  across  the 
valley,  and  65  feet  above  their  base,  and  yet  from  its  summit  down 
for  150  feet,  we  find  only  altogether  non-calcareous  sandstone,  much 
of  which  is  highly  ferruginous,  and  all  of  which  is  quite  unlike  any 
of  the  layers  that  are  usually  found  within  200  feet  of  the  base  of  the 
Mendota.     Moreover,  two  fossil  horizons,  yielding  Ptycha^pis  MiaU- 
coensis^  and  other  forms,  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  lower  sandstone,  occur  in  this  exposure.     We  have, 
then,  here,  to  some  extent,  a  repetition  of  the  anomalous  occurrences 
of  the  Baraboo  region — noncalcareous,  red,  ferruginous  sandstone,  with 
fossils  indicating  a  horizon  full  300  feet  below  the  Men'dota,  rising 
through  the  horizon  of  the  upper  calcareous  beds,  into  that  of  the 
Mendota.     Some  nine  miles  west  of  Pilot  Knob,  near  Friendship, 
Adams  county,  occur  other  similar  sandstone  towers,  all  showing  en- 
tirely non-calcareous,  friable  rock.      On  the  summit  of  one  of  them, 
the  Roche  &  Oris,  is  to  be  recognized   the  uppermost  of  the  fossil 
horizons  of  Pilot   Knob,   the   lower  one  of  which,   marked    by   a 
peculiar  lithological  character,  is  still   more  unmistakably  to  be  re- 
cognized on  another  bluff,  some  five  miles  south  of  Friendship.    lioth 
of  these  horizons  indicate  a  slight  rise  of  the  layers  eastward  towards 
Pilot  Knob.      Still  another  one  of   these  outliers,  the   Friendship 
Mound,  n%es  85  feet  higher  than  the  Roche  k  Cris  near  by,  carrying 
the  light-colored,  friable,  non-calcareous  sandstone  all  the  way.     The 
horizon  of  the  summit  of  this  bluff  is,  then,  85  feet  above  that  of  the 
summit  of  Pilot  Knob,  or,  if  the  latter  rises  into  the  horizon  of  the 
Mendota,   as  high  as  the  position  that   would  be  expected  for  the 
Lower     Magnesian,   from   its   occurrences   in   northeast   Marquette 
county. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Adams  county,  the  Wisconsin  passes  the 
gorge  known  as  the  Dalles.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  gorge  is 
another  of  the  large  sandstone  outliers  like  those  just  mentioned  — 
the  Elephant^s  Back.  This  bluff*,  with  the  walls  of  the  gorge  below, 
gives  a  nearly  continuous  section  of  310  feet.  At  Kilbourn  City,  two 
miles  below,  an  Artesian  boring  penetrates  into  the  underlying  Arch- 
aean. Combining  the  results  of  the  section  and  boring,  we  have  the 
following  general  succession: 
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Fine-grainea  sand  layen;  of  raxying  colors,  in  upper  portions;  with  gaps  of  10  to 
70  feet;  including  at  base  some  quite  coarse-grained  sand  layers;  all  formed  of 

rolled  quartz,  and  all  entirely  non-calcareous 310 

The  same  oontanued  in  the  Artesian  well 385 

Red  shale 15 

Total 710 


At  the  Bnmmit  of  the  Elephant's  Back,  fragments  of  trilobites 
occur  in  the  loose  sand  rock,  and  the  horizon  may  be  the  same  as  that 
on  the  top  of  Roche  k  Oris.  The  occurrence  here  of  the  same  red 
shale,  as  observed  in 'the  Madison  wells  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
same  layer  has  been  reached  by  Artesian  borings  in  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

Returning  now  to  the  Baraboo  ranges  and  passing  northward  from 
their  western  ends  along  the  west  side  of  the  district,  we  find  in  tho 
town  of  Reedsburg,  Sauk  county,  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and 
Mendota,  with  their  usual  characters.  In  the  same  town,  at  points 
some  miles  apart,  exposures  of  a  bed  of  red  shale  are  to  be  seen  whoso 
horizon  is  140  feet  below  the  Mendota  base.  Further  north,  in  north- 
western Juneau,  a  high,  ridgy  country  is  met  with,  carrying  sand- 
stone at  high  levels,  in  what  would  be  expected  to  be  the  Lower 
Magnesian  horizon.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  due  to  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  Madison  beds,  since  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  found  capping 
a  few  very  high  points,  and  the  Mendota  beds  below  continue  recog- 
nizable. In  southwestern  Juneau  county,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
high  ground  bordering  the  central  plain,  are  numbers  of  isolated 
sandstone  outliers.  Some  of  these  show  a  bed  of  red  shale  and  soft 
greensand,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  seen  in  the  town  of 
Reedsburg.  This  greensand  layer,  about  130-140  feet  below  the 
Mendota,  is  the  lowest  seen  anywhere  in  the  Potsdam  series  of  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin. 

Still  further  north,  the  country  is  generally  eroded  well  down  into 
the  middle  of  the  Lower  sandstone,  so  that  the  Archssan  rocks  are  not 
very  far  beneath  the  surface,  which  they  come  nearer  and  nearer  to, 
towards  the  north.  Over  much  of  Portage,  Wood,  Jackson  and  Clark 
counties,  the  thickness  of  the  sandstone  cannot  be  more  than  25  to 
60  feet.  In  places  in  this  region,  the  sandstone  lying  within  20  to  40 
feet  of  the  crystalline  rocks  is  a  much  indurated,  coarse,  white  rock, 
which  yields  a  valuable  quarry  stone,  and  appears  to  occupy  the  same 
horizon  as  a  similar  rock  in  Waushara  and  Marquette  counties.  It  is 
probably  to  be  referred  nearly  to  the  middle  part  of  the  Lower  sand- 
stone.    The  sandstone  immediately  in  contact  with  the  crystalline 
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rocks  18  usually  a  quite  friable,  fine  to  coarse-grained,  brownish  rock, 
containing  pebbles  from  the  rock  below. 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  as  already  indicated,  that  the  anomalouA 
occurrences  about  the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  and  in  Adams  county, 
may  mean  that  the  Lower  sandstone  really  consists  of  two  series,  the 
one,  including  the  ordinary  calcareous  sandstone  that  comes  beneath 
the  Mendota,  and  an  unknown  thickness  below,  resting  upon  the 
eroded  surface  of  the  other.  Dr.  Owen  gives  sections  from  the  St 
Croix  region,  showing  the  Lower  Magnesian  occupying  positions 
lower  than  the  Potsdam  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  may  indi- 
cate the  same  thing.  These  occurrences  on  the.  St.  Croix  are  also 
described  by  Dr.  Percival  in  some  detail,  he  considering  them  best 
explained  by  the  existence  of  several  alternations  of  limestone  and 
sandstone.  Still  more  strongly  confirming  the  idea,  are  the  occur- 
rences in  the  vicinity  of  the  Archaean  patches  at  Berlin,  in  Green 
Lake  county,  and  Portland,  in  Dodge  county,  as  described  to  me  by 
Professor  Chamberlin.  In  the  former  case,  a  mound  of  quartz- 
porphyry  projects  into  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  but  is 
flanked  by  sandstone  containing  the  fossils  regarded  by  Hall  as  be- 
longing to  the  middle  Potsdam.  In  the  latter  case,  several  distinct 
mounds  of  Archaean  quartzite  lie  in  the  horizon  of  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone,  which  shows  on  the  margin  of  the  low  ground  in  which 
the  mounds  occur.  Flanking  the  quartzite,  however,  are  layers  of  a 
bowlder-conglomerate  carrying  Scolithvs^  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  restricted  to  the  lower  sandstone.  It  is  quite  evident  that  even  if 
the  lower  sandstone  really  does  include  two  formations  so  distinct  in 
age  as  these  facts  seem  to  suggest,  such  a  division  of  the  series  would 
be  quite  diflicult  to  demonstrate,  on  account  of  the  great  lithological 
similarity  between  the  two  divisions,  whilst,  if  proved,  the  separation 
of  the  two  in  mapping  would  be  even  more  difficult. 

The  beds  of  passage  between  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magnesian 
series  include,  as  already  said,  two  well  marked  beds,  60  to  90  feet  in 
combined  thickness  —  the  Mendota  limestone  and  the  Madison  sand- 
stone —  which,  from  their  prominence  in  Central  Wisconsin,  are 
worthy  of  separate  mention.  For  the  most  part  these  layers  come  to 
the  surface  only  on  the  flanks  of  the  higher  levels  occupied  by  the 
Lower  Magnesian,  so  that  they  present  on  the  map  only  narrow  bands 
bordering  the  areas  of  the  last  named  formation.  In  that  part  of  the 
Catfish  valley,  however,  which  lies  between  the  southern  shores  of 
Lakes  Monona  and  Kegonsa,  they  are  at  the  surface  over  a  wide  area, 
whilst  in  some  parts  of  Columbia  county  the  belt  occupied  by  them 
sometimes  reaches  two  or  three  miles  in  width.     Both  beds  are  to  be 
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distinctly  recognized  throughout  the  Central  Wisconsin  district, 
wherever  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  can  be  inspected.  The 
northernmost  point  at  which  1  have  recognized  them  is  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Marquette  county,  the  southernmost  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Kegonsa  in  Dane  county;  the  two  points  l>eing  about 
70  miles  apart.  The  most  distant  points  east  and  west  at  which  they 
have  been  seen  in  Central  Wisconsin  are  about  as  far  from  one 
another.  To  the  northeast,  however,  Prof.  Chamberlin  thinks  he  has 
recognized  the  Mendota  as  far  as  the  Michigan  line,  whilst  Mr.  Strong 
carries  the  same  layer  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  often  have  a  marked  eflFect  upon 
the  topography,  producing,  by  their  diflFerent  hardnesses,  benches  in 
the  sides  of  bluffs.  Where  the  Mendota  is  at  surface  over  any  con- 
siderable area,  it  produces  generally  an  excellent  clayey  soil ;  whilst 
the  Madison  soils,  as  in  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Otsego,  Columbia 
county,  are  as  loose  and  sandy  as  those  of  the  Potsdam  proper.  About 
Madison,  where  the  two  layers  were  first  distinctly  recognized,  the 
Mendota  has  a  thickness  of  30  to  35  feet,  of  which  the  lower  20  feet 
are  of  a  heavily-bedded,  dark-yellow  and  brown,  jointed,  conchoidal- 
fracturing  rock,  which  is  stained  in  seams  and  patches  by  the  red  oxide 
of  iron,  and  leaves  on  solution  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  an  aluminous  and 
non -arenaceous  residue.  This  rock  quite  closely  resembles  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  proper,  having  sometimes  the  con- 
cretionary structure  characterizing  that  formation.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Mendota  about  Madison  resembles  the  lower,  except  in  being 
in  thin,  rough-surfaced,  layers,  and  in  carrying  a  somewhat  larger 
percentage  of  silicious  matter.  To  show  the  close  similarity  in  com- 
position which  this  phase  of  the  Mendota  bears  to  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian, the  following  analyses  are  given,  I  being  the  Mendota,  from  the 
quarry  near  Greenbush,  Madison,  and  II,  Lower  Magnesian  from 
Williams'  quarry,  on  the  south  line  of  the  town  of  Madison: 

L  IL 

Silica 4.18  1.09 

Alumina 2.17  .44 

Lmi  sesquioxide 1.45  .43 

lion  protoxide -63 

Lime  carbonate 55.68  66.82 

Mag:ne8ia  car)x)nate 36.52  30.40 

Water 58  .:« 

100.58  100.26 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  both  the  proportion  of  lime  to  magnesia 
carbonate  is  greater  than  in  true  dolomite  (1.19: 1).     Both  yield,  also, 
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on  solution,  an  argillaceous  residue,  differing  in  this  regard  from  the 
limy  layers  of  the  Potsdam  proper,  which  always  yield  a  residue  of 
white  quartz-sand,  with  or  without  glauconite  grains.  The  close 
earthy  texture  of  the  Mendota  also  contrasts  greatly  with  the  porous 
and  highly  crystalline  character  of  the  lower  calcareous  seams. 

The  Madison  beds,  in  the  country  about  Madison,  are  about  35  feet 
thick,  and  consist  usually  of  pure  white,  frequently  loose,  sand,  over- 
laid by  brown  and  yellow,  firmer  rock.  The  upper  layers  show  gen- 
erally a  slight  calcareous  admixture,  which  locally  increases  to  10  or 
15  per  cent.,  the  rock  then  becoming  a  good  building  material,  and 
not  being  very  sharply  defined  from  the  limestone  above.  The  caica* 
reous  layers  show  well  in  the  quarry  just  west  of  the  city  of  Madison, 
where  they  are  as  much  as  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  also  in  the  large 
quarry  near  the  village  of  Middleton.  The  section  at  the  latter  place, 
given  in  detail  on  a  subsequent  page,  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
gradation  of  the  Potsdam  series  into  the  Lower  Magnesian,  there  be- 
ing a  number  of  thin  alternating  sandstone  and  limestone  layers, 
whilst  the  upper  Madison  beds  contain  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of 
lime  and  magnesia  carbonates.  West  of  Lake  Kegonsa,  in  the  town 
of  Dunn,  the  Madison  sandstone  is  as  much  as  50  feet  in  thickness, 
closely  resembling  the  St.  Peters,  and  grading  downwards  into  the 
Mendota. 

About  the  village  of  Lodi,  in  Columbia  county,  both  Madison  and 
Mendota  are  frequently  exposed,  with  characters  like  those  just  de- 
scribed. Further  northeast,  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  they  undergo  some  change.  At  Rio  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Madison  are  composed  of  a  firm,  white,  purely  silicious  mate- 
rial, which  is  made  up  of  sharply  angular  quartz,  whilst  above,  the 
ordinary  brown,  fine-grained  rock  comes  in.  Near  Cambria,  still 
farther  north,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  seen,  the  Mendota  layers  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  largely  replaced  by  reddish  clay-shale,  but 
still  retaining  in  parts  the  typical  yellow  appearance.  Kear  Mar- 
quette, in  Green  Lake  county,  ihe  Madison  has  its  usual  brownish, 
friable  character,  whilst  the  Mendota  is  largely  composed  of  a  light 
yellow,  regularly  bedded,  aluminous  limestone,  and  is  not  well  defined 
from  the  sandstone  below. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  Sauk  and  Dane  counties,  both 
of  the  layers  are  well  marked,  the  Mendota  having  most  commonly 
the  character  last  described.  Its  regular  bedding  makes  it  valuable 
as  a  building  stone,  and  it  is  hence  frequently  quarried.  Near  Spring 
Green  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  45  feet  in  all,  its  upper 
layers  being  shaly  and  fossiliferous.     The  Madison  sandstone  in  this 
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section  has  also  an  increased  thickness,  reaching  45  feet,  but  other- 
wise it  shows  the  characters  before  noted.  Northward,  along  the  west 
side  of  Sauk  county,  both  layers  continue  well  marked  as  far  ae  the 
Baraboo  river.  Still  farther  north  the  Madison  beds  tliicken  to  60 
feet,  arc  made  up  of  fine-grained,  red  and  white,  saccharoidal  sand- 
stone, closely  resembling  the  St.  Peters,  and  have  at  top  one  or  two 
feet  of  cherty  qnartzite-like  material. 

To  the  list  of  fossils  of  the  lower  sandet^ne  series  given  by  Hall, 
but  little  has  been  added  by  the  present  survey,  as  far  as  Central  Wis- 
consin is  concerned.  It  has  already  been  said  that  his  general  group- 
ing, of  upper,  middle,  and  lower  species,  appears  to  hold  true  as  re- 
gards the  order,  but  that  his  lower  species  must  really  be  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  the  series,  since  its  thickness  is  about  twice  as  great  as 
Mr.  Hall  supposed.  Fossils  are  not  plenty  in  the  Central  Wisconsin 
Potsdam.  In  the  ordinary  non-calcareous  rock  they  occur  as  mere 
ferruginous  coatings  on  the  loose  sand,  trilobite  fragments  being  the 
most  common.  In  the  upper  shaly  layers  of  the  Mendota  beds,  very 
large  impressions  of  DicellocephaluB  Minnesotensis  are  quite  abund- 
ant. The  pygidium  is  most  frequently  found,  some  specimens  meas- 
uring as  much  as  six  inches  across.  The  same  fossil,  however,  is 
found  in  the  loose  friable  sandstones  that  lie  upon  the  quartzites  of 
the  Baraboo  ranges,  and  not  improbably  has  a  considerable  vertical 
range,  since  it  is  quoted  by  Hall  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  of  Min- 
nesota. One  new  fossil  of  some  interest  has  been  added  to  Hall's 
list.  This  is  a  very  large  new  species  of  the  g^nw^  Palmdcmea^  which 
was  originally  established  by  Hall  and  Whitfield,  in  1867,  to  cover  a 
"conical,  patelliform,  univalue  shell,"  which  occurs  in  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  of  New  York.  The  Wisconsin  species  is  twice  as  large  as 
that  from  New  York,  and  is  found  in  a  very  hard  quartzite,  which 
occurs  interstratified  with  loose,  friable  sandstone  on  the  Trempealeau 
river,  in  Jackson  county,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

The  economic  contents  of  the  Lower  sandstone  come  under  the 
heads  of  building  stones,  glass  sand,  and  iron  ores.  These  are  des- 
cribed here  in  general  only,  all  details,  exact  locations,  etc.,  being 
given  in  subsequent  pages. 

The  Madison  sandstone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  yields  a  buff- 
colored  calcareous  sandstone  which  is  largely  quarried  and  used  for 
building  in  that  vicinity.  This  rock  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  easily  cut,  and  obtainable  in 
large  blocks.  It  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance  in  the  fresh  state, 
but  has  some  tendency  to  darken  and  become  blotched  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather.  The  same  rock  is  opened  upon  at  Middleton, 
Wis.  SuK.--a5. 
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and  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  town  of  Westport,  Dane  county, 
and  probably  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  country  about 
Lake  Mendota.  The  peculiar  phase  which  yields  the  Madison  build- 
ing stone  is,  however,  local,  and  quite  inconstant.  More  commonly 
the  formation  is  niade  up  of  white  and  brown  friable  sandstone,  nearly 
or  altogether  without  calcareous  admixture.  The  brown  layers  are 
occasionally  quite  ferruginous  and  firm,  yielding  a  fair  quarry  stone. 
The  white  sandstone  is  frequently  a  loose,  white,  purely  silicious  sand, 
and  would  be  of  considerable  value  for  glass  making.  In  one  place 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  the  Madison  sand- 
stone  has  a  very  unusual  character,  containing  layers  of  a  much  indu- 
rated, fine-grained,  smooth-faced,  pink-tinted  rock  of  very  pleasi  ng 
appearance. 

The  Mendota  limestone  is  more  frequently  quarried  than  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone.  It  is  not  anywhere  burnt  into  lime,  being  usually 
too  impure,  and  always  too  dark  colored,  but  the  heavy  yellow  layers 
that  characterize  some  ten  to  15  feet  of  its  middle  portions,  are  to  be 
seen  in  scores  of  quarries,  most  numerously  along  the  AVisconsin 
valley.  These  layers  yield  a  very  regular  stone,  of  any  thickness 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet,  which  is  commonly  used  for 
flagging  or  foundations,  but  occasionally  for  constructing  entire  build- 
ings. The  mill  at  Cambria,  Columbia  county,  is  built  of  rock  from 
the  Mendota  horizon. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  itself  is  generally  altogether  too  friable  to 
be  used  as  a  building  material.  At  numbers  of  points  in  the  Baraboo 
valley,  however,  a  firm,  fine-grained,  white  rock  is  obtained  in  large 
blocks.  A  similar  rock  is  quarried  on  several  of  the  isolated  blnfis 
in  Juneau,  Adams  and  Jackson  counties,  the  horizon  being  about  200 
to  300  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  series.  A  very  much  indurated, 
frequently  quite  coarse,  rock  is  obtained  at  a  still  lower  horizon  at 
Packwaukee,  Marquette  county,  near  Wautoma,  Waushara  county,  at 
Stevens  Point,  Portage  county,  near  Grand  Kapids,  Wood  county,  and 
at  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  county.  This  rock  is  very  regular  in 
bedding,  white  to  straw  colored,  and  makes  a  very  durable  and  sightly 
building  stone. 

Limonite  iron  ores,  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
run  two  small  blast-furnaces,  occur  in  connection  with  the  Lower 
sandstone  in  Sauk  and  Richland  counties,  just  west  of  the  limit  of 
the  Central  Wisconsin  district.  Within  that  district,  the  only  ore  ob- 
served in  any  promising  quantity  occurs  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
high-level  sandstone  that  flanks  the  quartzite  range  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  of  Westfield,  Sauk  county.     Here,  at  a  number  of 
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points  several  miles  apart,  this  sandstone  may  be  seen  very  highly 
charged  with  the  brown  iron  oxide,  which,  at  times,  almost  entirely 
excludes  the  sandstone,  having  then  mingled  with  it  much  of  the  red 
or  anhydrous  oxido.  It  appears  quite  probable  that  the  amount  of 
merchantable  ore  to  be  obtained  in  this  neighborhood  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  exploitation.  Yery  ferruginous  sandstone,  at  a  similar  ho- 
rizon, occurs  at  other  points  along  the  Baraboo  ranges,  but  nowhere 
else  have  promising  indications  been  observed. 

THE  LOWER  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Succeeding  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  Potsdam  series,  the  Madi- 
son sandstone,  is  a  very  persistent  and  wide  spread  bed  of  magne- 
sian  limestone,  to  which  Owen  gave  the  name  of  Lower  Magnesian^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  equally  persistent,  and  in  many  respects 
quite  similar,  magnesian  limestone,  that  occurs  higher  in  the  series. 
To  the  latter  the  name  Galena  Umestone  has  since  become  attached, 
whilst  no  other  designation  has  been  given  to  the  lower  formation. 
In  neither  case  can  the  term  magaesian  be  regarded  as  at  all  dis- 
tinctive, since  almost  all  of  the  limestone  beds  of  Wisconsin,  including 
the  whole  of  the  great  thickness  belonging  to  the  Niagara  group,  are 
highly  magnesian,  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  being  the 
Blue  limestone  of  the  Trenton  group.  There  appears  to  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  nearly  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Calcifcrous  Sandrockof  New  York  and  Oanada,  with  which  form- 
ation, indeed,  it  is  nearly  continuous  through  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  and  Canada  West. 

The  surface  extent  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in  Central 
AVisconsin  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  Lower  sandstone,  being, 
in  all,  not  more  than  about  75  square  miles.  The  main  belt  occupied 
by  the  formation  enters  Columbia  county  on  the  northeast  ,with  a 
width  of  about  6  miles,  and,  spreading  further  and  further  west  as  it 
is  followed  southward,  occupies  much,  or  all,  of  the  towns  of  Randolph, 
Scott,  Springvale,  Courtland,  Lowville,  Otsego,  Fountain  Prairie, 
Columbus,  Hampden,  Leeds,  Arlington,  Lodi,  and  West  Point  in 
Columbia  county,  and  large  portions  of  Roxbury,  Berry,  Dane, 
Springfield,  Vienna,  Westport,  Windsor,  Bristol  and  York,  in  Dane 
county.  Still  further  south,  again,  the  formation  occurs  only  in  nar- 
row areas,  crowning  the  summits  of  the  ridges  between  the  valleys  in 
which  run  the  several  head  streams  of  the  Catfish  river,  or  forming 
narrow  strips  between  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  of  that  stream, 
and  the  higher  country  which  on  .each  side  is  occupied  by  the  St. 
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Peters  standatone,  and  Trenton  limestone.  On  the  southern  side  of 
Dane  county  the  Lower  Magnesian  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  Catfish 
valley,  spreading  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  towns  of  Ratland, 
Dunn,  Pleasant  Springs  and  Dunkirk.  The  numerous  narrow  steep- 
sided  valleys,  tributary  to  the  valley  of  Sugar  river,  in  Primrose, 
Springdale  and  Cross  Plains,  and  the  valley  of  Sugar  river  itself  in 
Verona  and  Montrose,  cut  down  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  which  thus  forms  narrow  strips  along  their  bottoms. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  main  area,  in  Columbia  county,  and  north- 
western Dane,  and  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  west  or 
north  from  it,  though  occasionally  more  than  this,  are  many  small 
isolated  bluffs  crowned  by  the  Lower  Magnesian.  These  vary  in  area 
from  a  few  acres  to  three  or  four  square  miles.  North  of  the  Wis- 
cotisin  river  and  along  the  west  side  of  Sank  county,  as  far  as  the 
southern  side  of  the  Baraboo  valley,  the  Lower  Magnesian,  in  areas 
of  varying  size,  occupies  all  the  higher  ground,  the  country  being 
characterized  by  numerous  narrow  ridges,  with  intervening  narrow 
valleys.  North  of  the  Baraboo,  in  northwestern  Sauk  county  and 
southwestern  Juneau,  the  Lower  Magnesian  occurs  only  in  rare  and 
very  small  cappings  on  the  highest  ground. 

The  topographical  characters  of  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
Lower  Magnesian  differ  much,  according  as  they  occur  within  or 
without  the  drift-bearing  area,  and  also  according  to  whether  the 
formation  exists  on  the  higher  grounds  only,  or  hiis  sunk  down  to  the 
lowest  levels.  All  of  these  regions,  however,  are  alike  in  possessing 
a  most  excellent  soil,  the  Lower  Magnesian  area  including  the  l)est 
agricultural  land  in  the  district.  In  Columbia  county  the  formation 
occupies  a  region  which  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  high,  rolling 
prairie,  the  prairie  areas  forming  a  nearly  continuous  belt  from  the 
towns  of  Scott  and  Randolph,  in  Columbia  county,  southwestward  to 
Middleton,  in  Dane  county.  Tliis  high  belt  breaks  down  suddenly  to 
the  westward,  but  the  escarpment,  though  quite  bold,  is  without  the 
great  cliff-like  exposures  so  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  as 
it  appears  along  the  lower  Wisconsin  and  upper  Mississippi  rivers. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  sides  of  the  limestone  ridges  about  the  heads 
of  the  Cattish  river.  Along  the  Wisconsin,  however,  below  Sank 
City,  the  Lower  Magnesian  crowns  the  river  bluffs  often  with  bold 
cliffs,  the  difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  drift  materials. 
Along  the  western  side  of  Sauk  county,  the  drift  is  also  absent,  and 
the  nsual  abrupt,  ridgy  topography  of  the  driftless  regions  is  every- 
where ai)purent,  the  limestone  capping  to  the  ridges  being  often  a  mere 
crest  of  rook,  lurge  fallen  masses  from  which  dot  the  side-hills  below. 
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Whilst  in  minor  details  the  Lower  Magncsian  varies  much  as  to  its 
lithologicai  characters  —  even  individual  horizons  not  showing  any 
great  constancy  in  this  regard  —  all  parts  of  it  have  some  features  in 
common,  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  newer  limestone 
formations  of  the  region.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lower 
Magnesian  is  a  magnesian  limestone,  varying  in  composition  from 
varieties  that  contain  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  insoluble 
ingredients,  to  those  that  are  for  the  most  part  sand.  An  analysis 
has  been  given,  a  few  pages  back,  of  one  of  the  purest  phases,  whilst 
in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  this  chapter,  numerous  determina- 
tions of  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  insoluble  ingredients  of 
both  pure  and  impure  varieties  will  be  found.  These  in  the 
purer  kinds  are  exceedingly  fine  and  clay-like,  whilst  in  the  less 
pure  they  are  usually  quartz  sand  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness, 
the  constituent  grains  always  much  rolled.  The  analysis  above 
cited,  as  also  others  made  for  the  survey,  do  not  show  the  car- 
bonates of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  right  proportion  to  make 
a  true  dolomite,  the  first-named  carbonate  being  always  in  excess. 
Older  analyses  show  a  nearer  approach  to  the  composition  of  dolomite. 
The  purest  kinds  have  usually  a  grayish-white  color,  a  minutely  crys- 
talline texture,  and  marked  conchoidal  fracture.  More  commonly  the 
white  back-ground  is  blotched  with  yellow,  whilst  other  layers  again 
occur,  in  which  the  buff  color  is  uniform.  These  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  a  close,  even,  granular  texture,  which  may  be  due  to  an 
admixture  of  sand  grains,  or  may  characterize  a  quite  pure  lime- 
stone. 

The  bedding  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  varies  much.  Usually  those 
layers  from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  base  are  the  heaviest,  the  indi- 
vidual layers  running  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of  4  to  6  feet,  whilst 
the  bedding  lines  are  exceedingly  indistinct.  In  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  formation,  the  layers  are  usually  much  thinner,  arid 
more  distinct,  although  commonly  quite  irregular,  very  rough-sur- 
faced and  internally  porous,  with  drusy  cavities  that  are  lined  with 
calcite  and  dolomite  crystals.  Occasionally,  however,  the  lower  layers 
are  exceedingly  regular,  being  obtainable  in  large,  smooth-surfaced, 
compact,  and  finely  granular  slabs.  Highly  concretionary  layers,  some 
of  which  appear  even  to  have  a  brecciated  structure,  occur  at  many 
different  horizons  in  the  formation,  the  structure  sometimes  affecting 
in  the  highest  degree  a  layer  not  more  than  a  fo')t  thick,  whilst  above 
and  below,  for  many  feet,  no  trace  of  a  concretionary  structure  is  ap- 
parent. In  other  cases  much  greater  and  less  well-defined  thicknesses 
are  affected  in  this  manner.    One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
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the  formation  is  the  roTigti-wcatliering  seen  on  nearly  all  ontcrops,  in 
some  eases  due  to  the  concretionary  bXi  uuUine  of  the  rock. 

Chert  occurs  very  abundantly  throughout  the  Lower  Maff^wiin, 
and  of  three  or  four  different  kinds.  In  many  places  above  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone  there  is  to  be  seen  a  thin  layer  of  greensand,  and  above 
this  a  thinner  one,  one  to  ten  inches  in  thickness,  of  a  pure  white, 
oolitic,  chert,  which,  on  examination  under  the  microscope,  appears 
to  consist  of  egg-shaped  aggregations  of  fine  glassy  quartz  grains,  em- 
bedded in  a  still  finer  silicious  matrix.  This  layer  is -very  persistent 
in  the  country  about  Madison.  A  sample  from  tlie  Madison  quarries 
yielded:  silica,  98.01;  alumina,  0.52;  iron  peroxide,  0.73;  lime,  0.67; 
magnesia,  0.21 ;  water,  0.24=100.38.  The  same  oolitic  chert  occurs 
disseminated  through  the  layers  of  limestone  in  the  lower  beds,  to  the 
whole  mass  of  which  it  often  gives  the  appearance  of  an  oolitic  struc- 
ture. The  older  writers  on  Wisconsin  geology  all  speak  of  oolitic 
limestone  as  characterizing  the  lowest  portions  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian;  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  limestone  is  not  oolitic  itself, 
but  carries  disseminated  oolitic  chert.  Higher  up,  beginning  usually 
some  30  feet  above  the  Madison  sandstone,  a  more  compact  chert 
comes  in,  increasing  in  quantity  as  the  formation  is  traced  upward. 
This  chert  is  either  quite  compact  and  flinty,  occurring  in  irregular  lay- 
ers or  nodules,  or  is  more  or  less  cavernious,  the  cavities  being  lined 
with  drusy  quartz.  Associated  with  the  greyish-white  beds  of  the 
least  silicious  limestone,  is  a  chert  occurring  in  well-marked  layers 
and  rows  of  nodules,  which,  in  external  shape  and  soft  silicious  coat- 
ing, resemble  closely  the  flints  of  the  Chalk,  whilst  within  they  are 
often  beautifully  banded  and  jasper-like.  Still  higher  in  the  forma- 
tion, about  100  feet  above  its  base,  the  thin  layers  of  limestone  are 
often  replaced  bodily,  for  considerable  thicknesses,  by  a  compact  iron- 
stained  chert. 

Black  dendritic  markings  are  very  common  in  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian,  but  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  beauty  in  those  layers 
that  are  fine-granular  and  buff-colored,  and  not  more  than  30  to  40 
feet  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  Madison  sandstone.  The  mineral 
causing  these  markings  is  supposed  to  be  the  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

In  stratigraphical  arrangement,  the  Lower  Magnesian  appears 
to  show  but  little  persistent  regularity.  An  attempt  to  make  out  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  detailed  scheme  of  the  stratigraphy  of  this 
formation,  meets  with  two  considerable  diflSculties.  The  first  of  these 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  exposures  are  very  numerous,  it  is  only 
rarely  that  any  considerable  thickness  can  be  seen  at  one  place;  so 
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that  numerous  small,  oflen  somewhat  distant,  exposure^  have  to  be 
thrown  into  place  by  means  of  aneroid  observations,  a  not  very  satis- 
factory guide.  The  other  difficulty  arises  from  the  irregular  nature 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  formation,  which  is  due  to  erosion  before 
the  deposition  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Low^er  Magnesian  varies  from  50  to  250  feet  in  thickness.  From 
this  it  follows  that  all  determinations  of  horizon  within  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  made  by  measuring  from  the  base  of  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone downwards,  are  worthless.  Varying  so  greatly  as  it  does  in  thick- 
ness, beds  immediately  underneath  the  St.  Peters  may,  in  fact,  be 
nearer  the  base  than  the  summit  of  the  formation. 

In  the  region  around  Madison,  the  Low^er  Magnesian  has  usually  a 
thickness  of  about  70  to  80  feet,  though'  it  may  run  from  50  to  100. 
feet.  The  following  outline  scheme  of  the  succession  of  its  layers  in 
this  region  is  an  abridgement  of  a  more  elaborate  one,  which  ac- 
companied the  annual  report  on  the  field  work  of  1874,  to  which  was 
also  attached  a  large  chart  of  grouped  sections.  These  are  not  here 
reproduced,  because  the  work  of  later  seasons  proved  them  to  have 
only  a  local  value.  The  numbers  in  the  scheme  are  from  below 
upwards,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  any  measurements  from 
above,  downwards.  The  exposures  cited  are  only  single  instances  out 
of  many  representing  the  different  layers. 

Ft.    Jn, 
VII.  Concretionary,  brownish-yellow  layers,  which  at  times  are  quite  sandy, 

and  at  others  contain  not  more  than  3  to  4  per  cent  of  fine  aluminous 

impurities;  Yeerhusen's  quarry,  Sec.  25,  Westport;  Williams'  quarry. 

Sec  33,  Madison.    Tluckness  about 10    .. 

VI.  Heavy,  mdistinctly  bedded  layers,  which  appear  to  vary  much  in  charac- 
ter, being  sometimes,  as  at  Williams'  quarry.  Sec.  33,  Madison,  greyish- 
white,  nearly  free  from  foreign  ingredients,  minutely  crystalline,  con- 
choidal-fracturing  and  compact,  but  with  small  cavitios  lined  with  dolo- 
mite ciystals.  Interstratified  are  continuous  seams,  and  rows,  of  white 
surfaced  nodules  of  jaspery  chert.  At  other  times,  as  at  Veerhusen's 
quarry,  Sec  25,  Westport,  these  layers  have  a  greenish-tinted  buff  color, 
and  a  fine-granular  texture,  containing  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  fine  quartz 

sand,  and  little  or  no  chert.    Thickness,  in  all,  about 15     . . 

V.  Thin,  regularly  bedded,  greenish  yellow,  fine-granular  layers,  with  very 

abundant  and  large  dendritic  markings;  Veerhusen's  quarry 10    . . 

rV.  Very  irregularly  bedded,  altematingly  heavy  and  thin,  white-and-yel- 

low-mottled,  rough-textured,  very  cherty,  layers;  Middleton  quan^'. ...    20    . . 

III.  Thin,  irregular,  usually  somewhat  sandy,  brownish  layers,  including  oc- 
casionally beds  of  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  Near  the  top  a  very  higlily 
breociated  lajrer,  1  foot  thick,  often  comes  in  (quarry  near  the  school 
house,  Middleton);  wliilst  below,  oohtic  diert  pervades  the  lim6etone,  and 
alternations  of  n^ore  and  less  sandy  layers  occur,  constituting  a  passage 
downwards  into  the  Madison  sandstone  (Middleton  and  Madison  quar- 
xies).    In  some  cases  this  gradation  is  not  marked,  the  transition  from  a 
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nearly  pure  limestone  to  a  nearly  non-calcareous  sandstone  being  quite  ^  /*> 
abrupt  (cut  on  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road,  Sec.  85,  Madison;  also, 

cut  on  same  road  at  Mendota  Station,  Westport).    Thickness 15  . . 

IL  White  oolitic  chert  layer  (Madison  quarries) 6 

L  Greensand  layer  (Madison  quarries) 6 

Total _71    ^ 

The  bold  bluff  that  rises  from  the  mouth  of  Honey  creek,  Sauk 
countj,  has  already  been  cited  .as  giving  an  unusually  complete  sec- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  Potsdam  series.  It  shows,  also,  the 
largest  continuous  exposure  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  that  I  have  ever 
seen  —  a  vertical  cliff  over  50  feet  in  height.  The  following  is  a  de- 
tailed section  of  this  cliff,  beginning  above: 

rL  /A. 

1.  Heavy  layer  of  brown-and-yellow-mottled  limestone,  which  leaves  on  solu- 

tion 2.2  per  cent,  of  vciy  fine  clayey  residue 1     . . 

2.  No  good  exposure 5    .. 

3.  Heavy  layer  of  very  close-textured,  nearly  white,  limestone,  with  many 

dendritric  markings;  residue  9.09  per  cent,  and  cla^'cy 1      2 

4.  Thin  layers,  3  to  4  inches  each,  of  limestone  like  the  last;  residue  5.8  per 

cent.,  clayey 3    .. 

5.  Thin  layers  of  brown- and-gray-mottled  limestone  with  minute  crystal-lined 

cavities;  residue  2.9  per  cent.,  clayey 6 

6.  Heavy  layer  of  light  gray,  close-textured  limestone,  with  cavities  like  No. 

5;  residue  8.35  per  cent.,  clayey 3      6 

7.  Two  heavy  layers  like  No.  6;  residue  6  per  cent.,  clayey 5      *2 

8.  Shaly  layers  of  porous,  yellow-and-gray-raottled,  ciystalline  limestone; 

residue  7.2 percent.,  clayey 2      3 

9.  Three  layers  of  yellow-and-gray-mottled,  close- tcxtui^  limestone;  residue 

18.85  per  cent.,  clayey 3    . . 

10.  Heavy  layer  of  yellowish,  sandy  limestone;  residue  40.17  per  cent.,  fine, 

gray  sand ...      2     .. 

11.  Heav>'  non-arenaceous  layer,  with  veiy  indistinct  subordinate  bedding 3        6 

12.  Very  irregular,  brownish,  close-textured  limestone,  occurring  in  thin  broken 

layers,  the  cracks  l^eing  lined  with  wliite  stalactitic  lime  carbonate;  i^- 

due  4.38  percent.,  clayey 1      6 

13.  Two  heavy  layers  of  brownish-gray,  dose- textured  limestone;  residue  3.42 

per  cent.,  clayey 2      6 

14.  Irregularly  thin  bedded,  veiy  dose-textured  chondioidal-fracturing  gray 

limestone;  residue  9.3  percent.,  clayey 1      4 

15.  Very  indistinctly  bedded,  nodular- weatliering,  dose-textured,  mottled  lime- 

stone; residue  7.17  per  cent.,  dayey 8     8 

16.  Very  irregularly  bedded,  rough-surfaced,  dose- textured,  gray  limestone; 

residue  28.97  per  cent.,  fine  sand  and  clay 3      6 

17.  Thick  layer  of   porous,  breocuited,  highly-crystallino  limestone;  residue 

13 .67  per  cent.,  fine  sand  and  white  day 1      9 

18.  Thick  layer  of  compact,  yellowish  brown,  granular,  smooth-fractaring 

limestone,  with  much  dendritic  manganese  oxide;  residue  16.65  per 

cent.,  clayey 1      7 

Total 52     5 
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The  foot  of  the  cliff  18  evidently  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone,  whose  first  exposure,  however,  is  15  feet  below.  Al- 
though the  foreign  impurities  increase  slightly  in  quantity  down- 
wards, we  find  no  distinct  evidence  of  a  gradation  into  the  sandstone 
below.  In  fact  the  whole  cliff  shows  a  nearly  uniform  material,  the 
differences  being  but  slight  between  the  several  layers. 

North  of  Dane  county  the  Lower  Magnesian  has  the  same  general 
characters  as  described,  with  some  local  variations;  but  no  sclieme  of 
elementary  stratification  for  these  districts  has  been  made  out.  In 
the  high  prairie  country  of  southern  (Jolurabia  county  the  formation 
attains  a  thickness  of  120  to  140  feet  or  more,  the  highest  beds  being 
generally  very  cherty,  or  even  replaced  bodily  by  chert.  In  central 
and  northern  Columbia  the  lowest  layers  have  lost  their  irregularity 
of  bedding  and  rough  texture,  and  have  become  very  evenly  bedded 
and  closely  granular,  at  the  same  time  showing  little  or  no  sandy  ad- 
mixture, and  no  passage  downwards  into  the  Madison  sandstone, 
which  itself  continues  non-calcareous  upwards  to  contact  with  the 
Lower  Magnesian.  Along  the  western  side  of  the  district,  in  west- 
ern Sauk  county,  the  same  lack  of  gi'adation  downwards  is  generally 
to  be  noticed.  In  a  large  region  lying  south  of  the  Baraboo  quartz- 
ite  ranges,  small  pebbles  of  red  quartzite  are  frequently  found  in  the 
Lower  Magnesian. 

The  irregular  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  already 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  formation. 
The  first  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  such  an  eroded  surface  was 
made  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  but  since  then 
numerous  confirming  facts  have  been  collected  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  valley  of  Sugar  river,  and  its  numerous  branch  ravines,  in 
the  towns  of  Verona,  Montrose,  Primrose,  Springdale  and  Cross 
Plains,  cut  down  to  the  Lower  Magnesian,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
forming  the  steep  valley  sides.  At  numerous  points  in  these  valleys, 
exposures  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  are  found  at  higher  levels  than 
those  of  the  St.  Peters,  and  under  such  circumstances  that  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  proving  a  distinct  and  hitherto  unrecognized  layer 
of  limestone;  for  they  are  often  near  to  large  sandstone  ledges,  which 
rise  continuously  from  lower  to  higher  levels  than  those  at  which  the 
limestone  is  seen.  A  still  more  striking  proof  is  found  in  the  patches 
of  St.  Peters  sandstone  that  are  to  be  seen  lying  directly  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of 
Arlington,  Columbia  county;  whilst  the  evidence  is  perhaps  even 
stronger  in  the  case  of  Gibralter  Bluff,  in  the  town  of  West  Point, 
Columbia  county,  where  a  vertical  cliff  135  feet  high,  of  St.  Peters 
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sandstone,  has  its  base  40  to  60  feet  lower  than  the  exposures  of  Lower 
Magnesian  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  About  Madison,  in  Danecoun 
ty,  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  only  from  50  to  80  feet  thick;  just  north 
in  the  high  prairie  country  on  the  borders  of  Columbia  and  Dane 
counties,  it  has  thickened  to  125  to  140  feet,  a  fact  in  itself  sufficient 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  an  eroded  upper  surface.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  of  the  swells  of  this  high  region  are  directly  due  to 
the  irregular  surface  of  the  underlying  limestone. 

The  fossils  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  are  not  common,  and  when 
found  are  but  obscure  gasteropod  and  orthoceratite  markings  in  the 
chert  of  the  uppermost  layers.  If  the  two'  small  patches  of  limestone 
already  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  the  region  between  the  quartzite 
ranges  of  the  Baraboo  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  formation, 
quite  an  interesting  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  hitherto  meager 
list  of  Lower  Magnesian  forms.  The  limestone  of  one  of  these  small 
areas  has  yielded  a  number  of  fossils  which  are  regarded  by  Mr.  R. 
P.  Whitfield,  as  "  certainly  not  lower  than  the  Lower  Magnesian,"  to 
which  formation  the  composition,  lithological  character,  and  ]K)Sitiou 
of  the  rock  would  also  refer  them,  the  difficulty  lying  in  the  pecu- 
liar conclusions  that  are  thus  led  to  with  regard  to  the  Lower  sand- 
stone in  the  vicinity,  as  explained  on  a  previous  page.  Tlicse  fossils 
are:  Stromatopora^  und.  sp.;  Orthis  Barahiensis?;  IIolope%  u. 
sp.;  Maclurea  Swezeyi^  n.  sp.;  Illcemts  antiquatu^^  n.  sp.;  Dicello- 
cephalns  Barahueiisis^  n.  sp.;  D.  Eatoni^  n.  sp.;  and  triangular 
sheath-like  bodies. 

The  economic  contents  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  are  limestone  for 
burning  into  lime,  and  building  stone.  Galena,  in  small  quantities, 
lias  been  obtained  from  crevices  in  the  Lower  Magnesian,  but  the 
only  occurrence  of  this  kind  known  in  Central  Wisconsin  is  that  near 
Doylestown,  in  Columbia  county,  where  a  limited  crevice  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  formation  has  yielded  several  hundred  pounds  of  this  ore. 
This  occurrence  is  interesting  l>ecause  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
productive  lead  region.  I  have  seen  no  other  indication  that  the 
Lower  Magnesian  is  ore-bearing.  Lime  is  burnt  from  the  Lower 
Magnesian  at  a  great  many  points,  and  from  quite  different  horizons. 
The  lime  produced  is  uniformly  quite  slow  in  slacking,  making,  how- 
ever, a  very  strong  mortar.  It  is  rarely  very  white.  Many  of  the 
lower  beds  are  too  sandy  for  lime  burning,  the  best  for  the  purpose 
being  apparently  the  heavy  grayish-white  layers  40  to  50  feet  above 
the  Madison  sandstone.  Twenty  thousand  bushels  annually  are  burnt 
from  these  layers,  on  Sec  33,  T.  7,  K.  9  E.,  the  product  l)cing  widely 
known  as  "  Madison  lime."    The  Lower  Magnesian  is  in  general  too 
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roughly  or  too  indistinctly  bedded  to  make  good  building  stone,  but 
the  heavy  beds  just  alluded  to  sonietinies  take  on  a  different  character, 
becoming  finc-grauular,  and  very  evenly  bedded,  and  yielding  a 
superior  cream-colored  stone.  Such  a  stone  is  quarried  at  one  or  two 
points  in  the  town  of  Westport,  and  has  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  United  States  Court 
Ilouse  at  Madison. 

THE  UPPER  OR  ST.  PETERS  SANDSTONE. 

To  the  layer  of  sandstone  which,  everywhere  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  is  found  resting  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  Dr.  Owen  gave  the  name  of  "  Upper  '^  sandstone,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  "  Lower  "  or  Potsdam  sandstone.  He  also  desig- 
nated it  as  the  "  St.  Peters  "  sandstone,  from  its  prominent  exposures 
on  the  St.  Peters  river  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hall  regards  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Chazy  limestone  of  Ifew  York,  on 
account  of  its  stratigraphical  position.  As  to  the  correctness  of  this 
reference,  I  have  not  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion;  cer- 
tainly, however,  between  the  periods  of  deposition  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian and  St.  Peters,  there  was  a  long  gap,  whose  record  is  found  in 
the  eroded  surface  of  the  first-named  formation. 

For  a  purely  silicious  sandstone,  and  one  only  20  to  100  feet  in 
thickness,  the  St.  Peters  has  an  extraordinarily  wide  distribution. 
It  is  known  in  Wisconsin  at  points  250  miles  apart  from  east  to  west, 
and  180  from  south  to  north,  whilst  to  the  west,  south  and  east  it  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  In  the  last  named  direction 
it  is  known  to  extend,  because  a  number  of  Artesian  wells  at  points 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  show  it  with  an  unusual  thickness. 
To  the  westward,  in  Minnesota,  it  is  recognized  for  an  additional  dis- 
tance of  at  least  100  miles,  whilst  to  the  southward  also  it  is  known 
to  extend  100  miles  beyond  the  Wisconsin  line.  Throughout  all  this 
large  region,  there  is  no  question  whatever  of  the  identity  of  the 
formation,  or  of  its  actual  continuity.  Moreover,  as  far  south  as  Mis- 
souri, the  St.  Peters  is  in  all  probability  represented  by  the  upper- 
most of  the  alternations  of  sandstone  and  limestone  that  form  a  largo 
portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  section.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  nearly  purely  silicious  sandstone  of  inconsiderable  thickness 
has  an  unbroken  extent  over  a  region  whose  diameters  are  500  and 
400  miles. 

In  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  the  St.  Peters  has  never  a  very 
wide  surface  extent,  formrng  more  commonly  narrow  bands  around 
the  areas  of  the  Trenton  limestone.     It  is  wholly  confined  to  Colum- 
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bia  and  Dane  counties.  In  the  former,  it  i«  met  with  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  county,  in  the  towns  of  Randolph  and  Conrtland, 
with  a  thickness  of  only  20  feet,  and  forming  strips  not  more  than  a 
few  rods  wide  around  several  areas  of  Trenton  limestone.  Further 
south  its  main  area  lies  altogether  east  of  Columbia  county,  but  it  is 
found  again  in  the  southeast,-in  the  towns  of  Columbus  and  Hamp- 
den, with  the  same  small  thickness  and  distribution  in  a  narrow  belt 
around  an  area  of  Trenton  limestone.  The  St.  Peters  is  absent  everj-- 
where  else  in  Columbia  county,  except  in  five  small  patches  on  the 
high  prairie  of  Arlington,  and  in  a  still  smaller  area,  but  with  a  thick- 
ness of  125  feet,  in  the  high  peak  known  as  "Gibralter  Bluff,"  in  the 
town  of  West  Point.  In  Dane  county,  the  St.  Peters  is  found  under- 
lying the  Trenton  on  both  sides  of  the  Catfish  valley,  sometimes 
coming  to  the  surface  as  a  narrow  band  only,  at  other  times  having 
quite  a  surface  spread,  as  in  Sun  Prairie,  Medina,  Cottage  Grove, 
Deerfield,  Fitchburg,  Oregon,  Montrose,  and  Verona;  these  larger 
areas  including  a  number  of  small  patches  of  Trenton  limestone, 
which  caps  the  summits.  On  the  west  side  of  Sugar  river,  though 
having  its  full  thickness,  the  St.  Peters  comes  to  the  surface  only  in 
narrow  bands,  forming  the  sides  of  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  Tlie 
same  is  true  of  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  Black  Earth  creek  in 
Cross  Plains  and  Middleton.  In  Berry,  Springfield,  and  northern 
Middleti)n,  the  St.  Peters  occurs  only  in  a  few  limited  areas  on  the 
highest  ground.  The  whole  surface  spread  of  the  St.  Peters,  in  Col- 
umbia and  Dane  counties,  is  not  more  than  225  square  miles,  all  but 
6  or  8  of  which  is  in  the  latter  county. 

In  eastern  Columbia  and  Dane  counties  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
does  not  contribute  any  marked  topographieal  features  to  the  coun- 
try, being  comparatively  thin  and  generally  drift  covered.  Where  it 
occurs  in  narrow  bands  around  the  Trenton  areas,  its  place  is  not  un- 
commonly marked  by  an  abrupt  change  of  level.  On  the  west  side  of 
Dane  county,  however,  and  especially  west  of  Sugar  river,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  region  of  the  Glacial  Drift,  the  St. 
Peters  affects  the  scenery  of  the  country  in  a  marked  degree.  Here 
we  find  it  having  its  full  thickness  of  80  to  100  feet,  and  producing, 
by  its  friability,  abrupt,  and  not  infrequently  precipitous  and  rooky, 
valley  sides,  whose  summits  are  capped  by  the  Trenton  limestone, 
whilst  the  valley  bottoms  are  on  the  Lower  Magncsian.  In  the  val- 
leys themselves,  isolated  towerlike  rocks  of  the  St.  Peters  occur,  of 
varying  size,  and  occasionally  of  greater  area  at  top  than  at  bottom. 
Some  of  these  contain  the  full  thickness  of  the  St.  Peters,  and  are 
rxowned  with  the  lowest  layers  of  the  Trenton. 
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The  St  Peters  does  not  usually  much  affect  the  soil,  since  it  forms 
only  steep  side-hills,  or  else  is  buried  beneath  the  drift.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  where  it  comes  near  the  surface  over  small  level  areas, 
as  in  part  of  the  Sugar  river  valley,  in  the  town  of  Verona,  it  pro- 
duces a  loose  sandy  soil. 

In  lithological  characters  the  St.  Peters  is  remarkably  uniform. 
So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  is  invariably  formed  of  a  fine, 
purely  silicious,  sand,  whose  constituent  grains  are  much  rolled.  No 
sign  of  crystalline  surfaces  to  the  grains  has  been  observed  in  the 
many  specimens  examined  with  the  microscope.  The  only  foreign 
materials  in  the  St.  Peters  are  the  hydrous  and  anhydrous  iron  oxides, 
which  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  formation,  banding  it,  or  staining  it 
for  great  thicknesses,  with  yellow,  brown,  or  red.  The  iron  oxide 
acts  as  a  cementing  material,  but  is  not  commonly  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  the  rock  any  considerable  coherence.  In  the  more  west- 
ern development  of  the  St.  Peters,  it  is  described  as  often  wholly  with- 
out the  iron  oxides,  and  made  up  of  pure  white,  entirely  incoherent, 
sand,  but  this  is  not  common  in  Central  Wisconsin.  Greensand  lay- 
ers, like  those  that  occur  in  the  Lower  sandstone,  are  found  also  in 
the  St.  Peters,  but  none  have  come  under  my  observation.  No  gra- 
dation downwards  or  upwards  into  the  adjacent  limestones  by  mingling 
with  calcareous  material  has  ever  been  noticed.  No  subordinate  divi- 
sion of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  exists.  It  is  quite  uniform  in  char- 
acter throughout.  The  bedding,  however,  is  usually  distinct,  the  lay- 
ers  being  ordinarily  very  heavy,  though  sometimes  quite  thin  and 
phaly.  The  lines  of  lamination  are  often  marked  by  a  red  and  white 
banding  when  no  planes  of  separation  can  be  detected.  The  surfaces 
of  large  exposures  frequently  show  the  hard,  vitrified  crust  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lower  sandstone.  To  this  induration  is  evidently  due 
the  maintenance  of  tower-like  forms  and  cliffs  in  so  friable  a  material. 

The  older  geologists  describe  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  as  very  uni- 
form in  thickness  placing  it  at  from  70  to  100  feet,  with  a  nearly 
constant  thickness  of  SO  to  90  feet.  According  to  the  results  of  the 
present  survey,  although  such  constancy  probably  holds  true  for  south- 
western  AVisconsin,  elsewhere  tlie  formation  is  exceedingly  variable 
in  this  regard.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  is  50,  40  and 
20  feet  in  thickness.  Further  northeast  along  its  line  of  outcrop. 
Prof.  Chaml:)erlin  has  found  it  but  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  then 
suddenly  expanding  to  80  or  100  feet.  Tlie  same  irregularity  is  ob- 
served along  its  line  of  outcrop  to  the  Michigan  line. 

The  St.  Peters  has  been  reported  hitherto  as  entirjoly  barren  in  fos- 
sils^ but  recently  a  few  have  been  found  in  the  Eastern  Wisconsin 
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district.     No  traces  of  fossils  have  ever  been  observed  in  Central  Wis- 
consin. 

The  only  economic  contents  of  the  St.  Peters  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sand  of  which  it  is  made.  This  can  be  shoveled  out  and  used  for 
all  purposes  to  which  sand  is  ordinarily  applied.  Frequently  the 
sand  is  of  such  purity  and  whiteness  as  to  be  of  excellent  quality  for 
glassmaking,  but,  as  already  said,  this  phase  of  the  formation  is  more 
characteristic  of  its  development  in  tlie  western  part  of  the  state  and 
along  the  Mississippi. 

THE  TRENTON  LIMESTONE. 

In  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  is  succeeded  by  300  to  350  feet  of 
limestone  beds.  These  are  apparently  the  equivalents  of  the  Trenton 
series  of  New  York,  but  comprise  two  well  marked  members,  the  up- 
per one  of  which  has  no  exact  representative  among  the  eastern  rocks, 
whilst  the  lower  and  thinner  of  the  two,  as  indicated  by  its  numer- 
ous fossils,  represents  exactly  tlie  Birdseye  and  Black  river  limstone. 
To  this  lower  member  exclusively  it  has  become  customary  in  Wis- 
consin to  attach  the  name  of  Trenton,  the  upper  being  known  as  the 
**  Galena  "  limestone,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  main  repository  of  the 
lead  ores  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  region.  This  nomenclature  is 
retained  in  the  present  report. 

In  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  the  Trenton  limestone  has  a  sur- 
face distribution  of  about  220  square  miles,  being  confined  wholly  to 
Dane  and  Columbia  counties.  In  the  latter  county  it  occurs  in  two 
principal  areas,  one  in  the  northeast  occupying  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Randolph,  and  the  northeast  part  of  Courtland;  the 
other,  in  the  southeast,  covering  southern  Columbia  and  southeastern 
Hampden.  In  Dane  county  the  formation  has  a  much  wider  spread. 
In  the  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  covers  all  the 
higher  grounds,  occurring  in  a  number  of  detached  areas  of  very  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Some  of  these  are  quite  small,  running  from  a  few  acres 
to  one  or  two  square  miles  in  extent,  as  in  Medina  and  Deerfield, 
where  they  are  very  numerous;  others,  however,  cover  the  greater 
part  of  a  township,  or  even  two  or  three  townships,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  large  one  which  occupies  nearly  all  of  Christiana  and  Albion,  with 
considerable  portions  of  Pleasant  Springs  and  Dunkirk.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Catfish,  in  Rutland,  Oregon,  Fitchburg,  Verona  and  Mont- 
rose, are  a  number  of  small  areas  of  Trenton,  occurring  as  isolated 
ndges  amids-t  a  lower  country  occupied  by  the  St.  Peters.     A  large 
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area  of  Trenton  occupies  the  high  ground  at  the  head  oE  Sugar  river, 
in  Cross  Plains  and  Middleton,  whilst  the  numerous  narrow  ridges 
between  the  branch  streams  of  Sugar  river  in  Primrose  and  Spring- 
dale  are  everywhere  crowned  by  this  formation,  which  in  the  highest 
ridges  is  present  in  its  full  thickness.  The  high  Trenton  area  of 
Middleton  and  Cross  Plains  constitutes  the  divide  between  the  hends 
of  Sugar  river  and  Black  Earth  creek.  On  the  south  side  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  latter  stream  it  breaks  down  quite  suddenly.  Further 
north,  in  northwestern  Middleton,  southwestern  Springfield  and  south- 
ern Berry,  a  few  very  small  Trenton  areas'  are  met  with. 

No  very  distinctive  topographical  characters  mark  the  region  occu- 
pied by  the  Trenton  limestone.  Most  commonly  the  areas  underlaid 
by  it  are  prairie  areas,  and  in  some  cases  the  coincidence  of  Trenton 
and  prairie  areas  is  striking.  In  all  cases  the  soil  derived  from  it  is 
very  fertile.  In  eastern  Dane  and  Columbia,  it  occupies  areas  of 
gently  rolling  to  level  country,  whilst  on  the  west  side  of  Dane  it 
forms  the  rounded  summits  of  steep  and  narrow  ridges.  Hardly  ever 
forming  natural  outcrops  of  any  size,  it  contributes  no  especially  pic- 
turescjue  features  to  the  scenery. 

The  lithological  characters  of  the  Trenton  limestone  contrast 
strongly  with  those  of  the  Lower  Magncsian,  it  being  througiiout  very 
evenly  bedded,  commonly  close-textured,  rarely  cherty,  and  having 
aluminous  (clayey)  rather  than  silicious  (sandy)  impurities.  More- 
over, though  largely  dolomitic,  it  includes  a  considerable  thickness  of 
non-magnesian  limestone,  standing,  in  this  respect,  alone  amongst  the 
Silurian  limestones  of  the  northwest.  In  the  lead  region,  according 
to  Hall  and  Whitney,  only  the  lower  18  to  20  feet  of  the  Trenton  are 
dolomitic,  constituting  the  "Buff"  limestone  of  their  and  other  re- 
ports, whilst  above,  all  of  the  remaining  50  to  80  feet  of  the  forma- 
tion are  true  limestone,  into  which  a  small  and  gradually  increasing 
amount  of  magnesia  enters  as  the  upper  layers  pass  into  the  overly- 
ing Galena.  The  lower  of  these  divisions,  the  Buff  limestone,  with  a 
thickness  of  25  feet,  is  well  marked  throughout  Columbia  and  Dane 
counties,  as  is  also  the  lower  portion  of  the  Blue  limestone  immedi- 
ately above.  The  higher  portions  of  the  formation,  which  have  for 
the  most  part  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  are  hence  but  rarely 
seen,  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  Hall's  and  Whitney's  descriptions,  since 
they  certainly  include  some  dolomitic  layers,  in  appearance  quite  like 
the  Buff  beds.  The  exposures  of  these  higher  beds  arc,  however,  so 
infrequent,  that  I  would  advance  this  statement  with  some  doubt,  but 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  Eastern  Wisconsin  district,  where  all  parts  of 
the  formation  are  well  developed,  Professor  Chamberlin  has  made  out 
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definitely  an  alternating  series,  all  the  beds  of  which  are  magnesian. 
This  succession,  beginning  below,  is  as  follows:  Lower  Buff  {ihi^ 
"Buff"  of  the  Lead  Region),  dolomitic,  23  feet;  Lower  Blve^  also 
magnesian,  23  feet;  Upper  Buff,  dolomitic,  55  feet;  Upper  Blue^ 
also  magnesian,  15  feet.  Only  the  two  lower  ones  of  these  are  ordi- 
narily seen  in  the  Dane  county  quarries. 

The  Buff  (or  Lower  Buff)  limestone  is  a  very  evenly  bedded,  bluish 
to  buff-colored,  close-textured  dolomite,  in  layers  from  a  few  inches 
to  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness.  Externally  the  layers  are  usually  a 
brighter  yellow  than  within,  owing  to  a  partial  peroxidation  of  the 
iron-protoxide  contained  in  the  rock.  The  following  analysis  is  one 
from  the  Buff  layers  only  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  with  the 
Blue,  from  Earth's  quarry,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, Dane  county: 

Carlx)nate  of  lime 56<07 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 35.:i2 

Silica 4.45 

Alumina 2. OS 

Iron  Besquioxide  . , 69 

Iron  protoxide 58 

Water 46 


99.65 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  Buff  limestone,  purplish-brown,  close- 
textured,  conchoidal-fracturing  layers  occur,  which  contrast  much 
with  the  remainder  of  the  stratum.  The  Buff  limestone  yields  a  good 
building  stone  and  is  very  frequently  quarried. 

The  Blue  (Lower  Blue)  is  to  be  seen  ordinarily  only  in  its  lower 
half,  2  to  10  feet  of  which  are  not  unf requently  laid  bare  in  quarries 
on  the  Buff  beds.  These  lower  layers  are  very  thin,  nodular-surfaced, 
and  made  up  of  dark  bluish-gray,  flinty-textured  limestone,  in  which 
small  specks  and  strings  of  calcite  are  thickly  scattered,  and  in  which 
also  numerous  fossil  fragments  arc  imbedded.  Included  between 
these  layers  are  seams  of  a  very  thinly  and  regularly  laminated,  dark 
brown,  fragile,  calcareous  shale,  showing  numerous  black  graptolite- 
like  markings.  Of  the  following  analyses  of  the  Blue  limestone.  No. 
I  is  of  rock  taken  from  the  same  locality  as  the  Buff,  of  which  an 
analysis  has  just  been  given,  and  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  two. 
Of  the  other  analyses,  added  for  comparison,  Xo.  II  is  cited  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong  on  the  lead  region,  and  is  from  Sec  36, 
T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  whilst  No.  Ill  is  of  Blue  limest<jne  from  near  Benton^ 
on  the  Fever  river,  and  is  cited  from  J.  D.  "Whitney's  report  on  the 
lead  region: 
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I. 

Caibonate  of  lime 84.02 

Carbonate  of  magneaia. .  5.33 

SUica 7.03 

Alumina 2.21 

Iron  sesqiiioxide 83 

Iron  protoxide 39 

Water 61 


IL 

III. 

85.54 

97.92 

3.98 

1.60 

6.16  ] 

2.26 

.95 

"     1.10 

.95  ^ 

.93 

100.42       99.87      100.62 


The  following  list  of  fossils  includes  all  that  I  have  observed  in 
the  Trenton  beds.  The  determinations  are  mostly  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Whit- 
field: 

Name .  HorUon  at  which  found, 

Pettxiid  (Streptelasma)  comiculum^        ...  Occurs  throughout  the 

Buff  but  most  com- 
mon in  the  lower  part. 

CoJutnnaria  alveolatay -  Lower  part  of  Buff. 

Graptolitic  markings, Lower  part  of  Blue. 

Crinoidal  columns,  Upper  part  of  Buff. 

(hihis  tricenaria,    -------  Buff. 

Streptorhynchus filitexlus  -----  Buff. 

5.    deftectus -  Buff. 

Strophomena  camerata^     ------  Buff. 

S.    incrassatat         -        -        -        -  -        -  Buff. 

RhynchanelUit  n.  sp.,  -        -        -        -        -        -  Buff. 

i?.    n.  sp., Blue. 

Tellinoniya  cuneata, Buff. 

Cypricardited  veniricosus Buff. 

Saphiaiotna  lenticulare      ------  Buff. 

a.    N(i8oni, Buff. 

Trochonema  umbilicatum Buff. 

Murchisonia  bicincta^ Buff. 

M.    tricannata, Buff. 

Pleurotomaria  suheonica^        -      .  -        -        -        -  Buff, 

Helicotoma  planulata^ Buff. 

Orthoceras  annulumj Buff. 

0.    vertehrale, Buff. 

Gyroceras  duplicastatunSn.  sp.,      -        -        -        -  Buff. 

Oneoeeras  pandion, Buff. 

CyrtoeerM,  und.  sp., Buff. 

Beside  these,  obscure  and  fragmentory  casts  of  Orthoceratites  are 
very  numerous  indeed  in  the  Buff,  varying  greatly  in  size,  some 
occurring  as  great  as  6  feet  in  length  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  The 
fossils  of  the  Buff  are  almost  wholly  in  the  state  of  casts  of  the  in- 
terior, or  impressions  of  the  exterior.  Of  those  in  the  list,  the  most 
frequently  met  with  are  the  coral  Petraid^  and  the  gasteropods, 
amongst  which  TrocJionerna  wrrtbilicata  is  the  most  abundant.  These 
Wis.  Sur.— 36 
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gasteropods  are  frequently  of  very  large  size,  their  rough  easts  and 
imprebsions  filling  entirely  a  two-inch  layer,  whilst  for  a  number  of 
feet  above  and  below  the  rock  may  be  entirely  barren. 

The  eeonomic  contents  of  the  Trenton  beds  are  building  stone  and 
limestone  for  flux.  Certain  beds  of  the  Blue  in  the  lead  region  are 
said  to  be  hydraulic,  and  th£  property  is  probably  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  rock  in  that  district.  The  Trenton  limestone  is  also  one 
of  the  layers  in  which  the  lead  ore  of  the  lead  region  occurs.  A 
small  crevice  occurs  near  the  base  of  the  Trenton,  in  the  town  of 
Fitchbnrg,  Dane  county,  from  which  a  few  hundred  jK)unds  of  galena 
have  been  taken.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Trenton  is  with- 
out sign  of  mineral  wealth  until  the  limits  of  the  lead  region  are 
reached,  in  the  western  towns  of  Dane  county.  East  of  this  it  occurs 
usually  in  such  small  thickness  Ihat  it  could  not  be  looked  to  to  yield 
any  amount  of  ore,  even  if  it  should  be  metalliferous,  of  which,  how 
ever,  there  is  no  indication. 

The  Buff  limestone  is  used  for  building  everywhere  where  it  occurs. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  quite  even  blocks  and  slabs  of  suitable  thickness 
both  for  building  and  paving,  presenting,  when  laid  in  wall,  a  uni- 
form straw  color.  The  thinner  layers  are  also  frequently  used*  for 
stone  fences. 

The  application  of  the  blue  or  non-magnesian  limestone  layers  as  a 
flux  in  iron  smelting  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention*  For  most  of 
the  furnaces  in  Wisconsin  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
limestone  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Kelley's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie, 
whilst  others  use  unsatisfactory  native  dolomites.  The  Kelley's 
Island  rock  contains  much  more  magnesia  (15-20  per  cent.)  than  the 
Blue  limestone,  but  is  otherwise  often  purer,  carrying  almost  no 
earthy  or  silicious  impurities.  It  is  without  doubt  this  purity  that 
makes  it  prized  for  smelting  the  hard  silicious  ores  of  Lake  Superior. 
All  of  the  silica,  however,  in  the  Blue  limestone  is  in  the  state  of  clay, 
whilst  in  freedom  from  magnesia  it  ranks  far  above  the  Kelley's  Island 
stone,  and  moreover,  as  shown  by  the  third  of  the  analyses  above  giv- 
en, it  is  at  times  free  alsoirom  the  earthy  impurities. 

THE  GALENA  LIMESTONE. 

This  formation  is  found  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  only  in  a 
few  small  cappings  in  the  town  of  Christiana,  eastern  Dane  county, 
and  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  narrow  ridges  of  the  towns  of  Spring- 
dale  and  Primrose,  on  the  west  side  of  Dane  county.  Since  it  is  so 
unimportant,  and  at  the  same  time  plays  so  large  a  part  in  both  the 
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Lead  Region  and  Eastern  Wisconsin  districts,  in  the  reports  on  which 
it  will  be  found  fully  described,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  it 
any  attention  here. 

IL  L€)c*al  Details.^ 

PofiTAQE,  Wood,  Clabe,  and  Jackson  Counties. 

(Atlas  Platb  XV,  Aria  F.) 

The  only  one  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations  occurring  in  these  counties  is  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  whidi  forms  the  basement  rock  of  the  southern  portions  of  the 
three  first  named,  the  Archaean  rocks  nsmg  to  the  surface  in  their  northern  portions. 
In  Jackson  county  only  the  bed  of  Black  river  and  a  few  scattering  mounds  show  the 
Archsean  rocks. 

The  peculiar  irreguhuities  of  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  formations,  the  ex- 
tension southward  along  the  stream  valleys  of  long  strips  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  the 
coiresponding  nortliward  extension,  along  the  divides,  of  the  sandstone,  and  the  difficul- 
ties met  with  in  tracing  the  boundary,  have  been  before  alluded  to.  The  &ctB  upon 
which  tlie  jonction  line  for  the  region  covered  by  the  map  of  Area  F.  of  the  Atlas  is 
based,  including  the  location  of  a  number  of  outcrops,  have  also  been  given  briefly,  and 
will  not  be  repeated  heie. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  sandstone  area  in  those  counties  is  level,  and  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  occupied  by  large  marshes.  Towns  21  and  22,  ranges  7  and  8  east. 
Portage  county,  are  almost  all  included  in  one  great  marsh,  as  are  also  towns  21,  ranges 
2,  3  and  4  east,  in  Wood  county,  the  latter  mai^h  extending  also  over  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  towns  to  the  northward,  and  having  a  still  greater  extent  into  Juneau  and 
Jackson  counties  on  the  south.  Underneath  Uiese  marshes,  wliich,  to  a  large  extent, 
have  x)eat  bottoms,  sandstone  is  commonly  found  at  shallow  depths.  On  some  of  the 
dividing  ridges  again,  the  sandstone  country  becomes  considerably  elevated,  and  has 
more  or  less  a  rolling  character.  Such  is  especially  the  case  with  the  divide  between 
the  Black  and  Trempealeau  rivers  in  western  Jackson  county,  which  is  without  drift 
covering,  and  is  worn  into  the  deeply  ravined  surface  chcoracteristic  of  driftless  regions. 
The  divide  between  Bbick  and  Yellow  rivers,  in  western  Wood  and  eastern  Clark  coun- 
ties, is  considerably  elevated  above  the  surroimding  country,  but  is  very  heavily  coated 
with  glacial  materials,  and  presents  therefore  a  much  more  even  surface. 

Tlie  larger  part  of  the  sandstone  area  of  Portage,  Wood,  Clark,  and  eastern  Jackson 
counties,  is  within  the  region  of  heavy  timber,  chiefly  pine.  In  the  southern  jwrtions  of 
the  three  first  named,  and  in  a  large  part  of  western  Jackson,  small  pines  mingle  with 
tlie  small  oaks  tha^.  are  characteristic  of  nearly  all  of  Central  Wisconsin,  tlie  growth  of 
timber  in  all  of  these  portions  being  scant  and  small,  and  associated  with  a  loose,  sandy 
soil.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  divide  between  Yellow  and  Black  rivers,  however, 
tlic  sandstone  is  deeply  buried  beneath  day  drift,  as  a  result  of  which  we  find  excellent 
clay  soils,  and  a  heavy  growth  of  hard  wood  timber,  for  the  most  part  maple. 

Usually  the  sandstone  of  these  counties  is  but  a  tiiin  covering  upon  the  crystalline 
rocks,  wliich  appear  in  all  of  the  deeper  stream-valleys.    High  bluffs  of  the  sandstone, 

>  In  the  manaecript,  thin  division  of  the  report  include?  a  full  description,  by  townships,  of  a 
large  part  of  the  conntry  occupied  by  the  Lower  Silnrian  formations,  embracing  topography,  sur- 
face features,  rock  outcrops,  etc.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  limits 
orlj;inally  assigned  to  this  report,  to  throw  out  most  of  this  material,  and  a  number  of  important 
outcrops  are  therefore  not  alluded  to.  This  omission  can  bo,  in  part,  made  up  for,  by  any  one  who 
wishes  further  information  than  given,  by  a  study  of  the  Atlas  maps  in  connection  with  the  lists  of 
altitudes  of  Chapter  I.  The  whole  amount  of  material  thrown  oat  would  make  abont  45  pages  of 
the  amall  type.  R'  !>•  I- 
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however,  occTir,  caxiying  its  thickness  up  into  the  hund^^ds  of  feci,  and  beanng  witness 
to  the  great  thickness  which  once  must  ha.7e  existed  over  all  the  region. 

In  Sec.  23,  T.  21,  R.  8  E.,  Portage  county,  on  the  edge  of  tlie  great  Plover  nuush, 
rises  a  i>roniinent  knob  of  sandstone,  known  as  Mosqnito  Monnlain.  The  bluff  is  about 
100  feet  high,  with  its  main  extent  east  and  west.  Just  west  of  it,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Portage  and  Stevens  Point  road,  is  a  second  lower  knob.  Near  the  base  of  the  main 
hill,  the  sandstone,  as  seen  in  a  quarry  (789),  is  rather  tine-grained  and  light-colored,  with 
brownish  spots  and  laminse,  and  very  friable  indeed.  It  is  composed  of  grains  of  limpid 
quartz,  that  are  all  somewhat  rolled,  but  are  stiU  subangular  in  shape,  and  has  a  veiy 
minute  quantity  of  a  brownish  cement.  Tlie  bedding  here  is  very  distinct,  the  layeni 
running  from  2  inches  to  I  foot  in  thickness  on  a  quarry  face  of  15  feet.  One  hundr»*d 
yards  to  the  east  of  ihib  quarry,  on  the  same  hill,  are  ledges  of  a  much  coarser  and  more  m- 
durated  sandstone  (790),  which  is  in  places  almost  like  quart2dte,  having  a  whitish  color, 
and  composed  of  much-rolled  grains  of  vitreous  quartz,  closely  cemented.  A  siinilar  rock 
(791)  occurs  in  small  exposures  up  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  On  the  western  bluff  a 
quany  exposes  coarse-grained,  brownish,  moderately  firm  sandstone  (792),  having  a 
semi-vitrified  appearance  on  the  exterior. 

At  the  foot  of  Conant*s  Rapids,  S.  E.  comer  Sec.  8,  T.  2:3,  R.  8  E.,  dD  foot  of  hor- 
izontally bedded  sandstone  show  in  the  river  bank,  overlj-iiig  gneiss.  The  lowest  layers, 
in  contact  with  the  gneisB,  are  hard  and  quartzite-like;  but  the  body  of  the  exposuio  is 
thinly  bedded,  coarse-grained,  friaJble,  and  of  a  light-brownish  color. 

At  Steven's  P<unt,  just  below  the  railroad  bridge,  on  tlie  east  bank  of  tho  river 
(Plate  IX,  of  I*'ig.  12),  thin-bedded  friable  sandstone  shows  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  tbe 
gneiss  being  exposed  below. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  Sec.  31,  T.  24,  R.  8  E.,  is  a  low  outlier  of  sandstone, 
rising  51  feet  above  the  river.  The  sandstone  is  cut  in\o  deeply  at  the  south  end  of  tlio 
mound,  for  the  railroad,  and  this  catting  is  expanded  into  a  quany  at  one  point. 
Another  large  quarry  is  worked  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  hill.  In  the  cutting,  the 
upper  layers  are  thin-bedded,  whilst  the  lower  seven  feet  is  in  heavy  layers,  and  shows 
a  hght  brownish,  white,  much  indurated,  rock  (774),  of  a  medium  grain,  and  composed 
of  highly  glassy,  subangular;  quartz  grains.  Fresh  surfaces  are  quite  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance; weathered  surfaces  much  iron-stained.  Strong  joints  occur  trending  N.  15* 
W.  and  N  50°  E.  Pieces  4  by  4  by  4  J>^  feet  can  be  obtained  easily,  also  thin  slabs  fit 
for  Ragging,  The  quarry  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  hiU  shows  a  similar  stone,  taken  fiom 
higher  layers.  Tlie  topmost  layer  in  the  quarry  is  very  beautifully  ripple-marked.  Hie 
stone  from  these  quarries  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is  much  used  in  building  at  Stevens  Point 

About  four  miles  north  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  town  of  Rndolph,  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20,  T. 
23,  R.  6  E.,  Wood  county,  a  large  and  excellent  sandstone  quarry  has  been  opened  near 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  whose  slope  for  half  a  mile  southward  shows  sandstone  ledges. 
The  quarry  face  is  20  feet,  and  shows  very  plainly  bedded  layers  1  inch  to  2  feet  io 
thickness.  These  are  traversed  by  very  strong  joints,  trending  N.  10*  W.  and  N.  70* 
to  80"  E.  Some  of  the  joints  are  Inclined,  especially  the  former  set,  most  of  which  dip  67* 
W.,  and  others  are  vertical.  All  the  stone  is  tolerably  firm,  but  most  of  it  is  not  unusoaUy 
indurated,  crumbling  easily  in  the  fingers.  Certain  layers,  however,  are  very  highly  in- 
durated, and  are  susceptible  of  quite  a  high  polish.  These  are  both  plain  white  and 
white  heavily  streaked  with  dark  red,  are  of  a  ratlier  fine  grain,  and  consist  of  sub- 
angular  grains  of  highly  vitreous  quartz.  Large  blocks  can  be  obtained,  as  also  Uiin 
flags  10  by  18  feet.    The  stone  in  much  used  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  has  a  considerable 

value. 

Along  the  Wisconsin  river,  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Point  Bass,  sandstone  is  fre* 
quently  exposed.  Several  sections  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids,  showing  sandstone 
overlying  kaolin,  have  abready  been  described. 
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Near  Point  Bass,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  heavy  ledgres  of  saiuLtone  ov.rllc  gneiss 
(see  Figs.  2,  3  and  4).  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  the  sandstone  cliff  is  30  to  40  feet 
high.  On  the  west  side,  near  tlie  north  line  of  Sec.  15,  on  a  side  channel  of  the  river, 
dry  at  the  time  of  our  examination,  5  feet  of  very  friable,  coarse,  brownish  sandstone 
shows  in  the  bank,  tiie  upper  laj-er  heavy,  tl^e  lower  ones  thinner.  The  bottom  of  the 
chaonel  is  formed  of  large  flat  slabs  of  the  same  sandstone,  one  inch  thick.  Beneath  four 
one  inch  layers  of  this  sandstone  are  two  inches  of  sandstone  highly  charged  with  the 
greenish-tinged  iron  sulphide,  marcasite,  which  m  places  almost  entirely  excludes  the 
sand.  Specimens  taken  oit  decompose  to  the  sulphate  very  rapidly.  Immediat^ely  be- 
low, and  in  contact  with*  the  pyr  tous  lay^r,  is  tlie  Archaean  gneiss,  much  decomposed, 
but  retaining  still  its  firmness  and  bedding. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Mapleworks,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R. 
IE.,  Clark  coimty,  is  an  isolated  sandstone  bluff  100  feet  high,  500  yards  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  100  yards  long  and  10  wide  at  top,  rising  above  the  general  level  of  tlie  divide. 
The  slopes  are  covered  with  clay  and  fragments  of  sandstone.  At  the  summit  5  feet  of 
vexy  coarse  grained,  rather  firm,  brownish  samlstone  (982)  is  exposed,  consisting  of  very 
much  rolled  grains  of  dull  white  quartz.    The  layers  are  6  to  18  inches  in  thickness. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Neillsville,  on  the  S.  W.  qr  of  Sec.  11,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  10 
feet  of  cross-laminated,  coarse-grained,  yellowish  sandstone,  shows  alongside  of  the 
road.  Clay  seams,  one  to  two  inches  thick,  are  included  between  the  layers  of  sand- 
stone. Similar  sandstone  is  seen  at  the  crossing  of  Black  River,  one  mile  west  of  Neills- 
ville,  S.  W.  qr  of  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  is  40  feet  above 
the  river;  below  is  a  slope  10  feet  in  height,  without  exposure,  and  below  tliis,  again, 
30  feet  of  light-colored  pinkish  granite. 

Alon^  Black  River,  from  Neillsville  to  Black  River  Falls,  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  Jackson 
county,  sandstone  is  quite  frequently  exix)Bed  in  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  tlie  bed 
of  which  is  on  the  crystalline  rocks. 

On  the  S.  W.  qr  of  Sec.  3,  T.  24.  R.  2  W.,  west  of  the  river,  is  a  sandstone  outlier  175 
feet  high,  and  about  one- third  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  upper  portions  of  which  are  per- 
pendicular ledges  of  bare  rock.  The  sandstone  is  heavily  bedded,  indurated,  coarse- 
grained, and  light-colored.  From  the  summit  of  the  bluff  a  number  of  other  similar 
outliers  can  be  seen,  dotting  the  country  to  the  west  and  south,  and  one  or  two  to  the 
«orth,  in  T.  *J6,  R.  2  W. 

For  half  a  mile  below  French's  mill.  Sec.  25,  T.  23,  R.  3  W.,  the  NeUlsville  road  fol- 
lows the  west  bank  of  the  river,  at  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  above  tlie  water.  On 
the  east  aide  of  the  toad,  granite  is  exposed  in  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  west  side  a 
ridge  of  horizontal  sandstone,  30  to  50  feet  high.  The  sandstone  is  cross-laininated, 
coarse,  yellowish,  and  made  up  of  much  rolled  quartz  grains,  wliich  n^ach  sometimes  as 
much  B»  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  T.  21.  R.  4  W.,  and  T.  22,  R.  4  W.,  ledges  of  sandstone  form  the  river  bank  for 
long  distances,  rising  20  to  40  feet  from  the  water,  and  are  in  a  number  of  places  to  be 
seen  overlying,  or  abutting  against,  Archsean  scIusIb,  as  heretofore  described  (see  Plate 
XVII,  and  Figs.  1,  20  and  21).  This  sandstone  is  usually  of  hght  yellowish  color, 
coarse,  and  somewhat  indiurated,  and  includes  beds  of  rod  and  green  sandy  shale.  The 
lowest  layers  are  often  affected  by  a  very  marked  cross-lamination,  the  thickness  so  af- 
fected being  often  as  much  as  six  to  ten  feet. 

At  Black  River  Falls,  sections  15  and  22,  T.  21.  R.  4  W.,  the  crystalline  rocks  are 
largely  exposed,  the  river  passing  through  a  gorge  in  the  gneiss  and  granite.  The 
ground  rises  rapidly  from  the  river  on  both  sides,  especially  the  western,  and  on  1x)th 
sides  the  granite  and  gneiss  are  overlaid  by  sandstone.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  Hi^  School  building  stands,  wells  pass  through  8U  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  into  sand- 
iitoiie. 
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Opposite  Le(}yard*s  old  mill  (Fig.  20),  in  the  bend  of  the  xiYer  below  the  viUnge,  25 
feet  of  Handstone  overhe  the  gneiss.  The  Scindstone  here  is  the  osoal  ooarae  crumbly 
rock,  and  includes  layers  of  greenibh  and  reddish  shale,  the  lowest  layer  bring  a  fino 
conglomerate,  8  inchcH  in  thickness. 

Near  the  railway  depot,  on  the  west  side  of  the  liver,  is  a  qoany  in  the  sandstone 
layers  belonging  just  above  those  exposed  at  the  mill.  The  quanry  fause  u  15  feet  high, 
and  iravetaed  by  strong  vertical  joints.  The  stone  (1012)  is  heavily  bedded,  much  in- 
durated, of  a  light  color,  and  composed  of  alternating  veiy  coazse  and  finer  grained 
layera,  all  being  composed  of  tolled  grains  of  glassy  quartz.  Some  of  the  layers  show 
cn>HH-lamination.  This  stone  is  a  valuable  one,  and  resembles  that  from  the  quarries 
already  alluded  to  as  occutnng  near  Grand  Rapirls  and  Stevens  Point. 

Alx)ut  a  mile  southeast  of  the  depot,  on  Sec.  23,  is  a  veiy  bold  sandstone  outlier  rising 
al)Out  2oO  feet  above  its  base.  In  the  lower  slopes  the  sandstone  is  mostly  concealed. 
Above  is  a  perpendicular-faced,  jagged  crest,  over  100  feet  in  height,  the  prevailing 
rock  (1013;  on  which  is  a  white  to  buff-colored,  fine-grained,  firm  sandstone,  composed 
of  Hub-angular  to  rounded  quartz-grains,  and  containing  near  the  top  numerous  uon- 
stained  impressions  of  Obolella  polita,  but  no  sheUs. 

Alx>ut  one  mile  west  of  Black  River  Falls,  on  the  road  westward  to  the  Trempealeau 
valley,  is  an  exposure  of  thin-l^iedded,  coarse,  brownish,  crumbling  sandstone  (1010), 
with  numerous  white  fragments  of  shells  of  Oftolella  polita^  which,  in  some  of  the  layers, 
make  up  most  of  the  rock.  Thin  clayey  layers  occur  in  which  a  few  shells  were  noticed, 
one  of  Lingulepis  pinnarformis.  The  outcrop  appears  to  be  130  to  150  feet  below  the 
OboUlla  sandstone  of  the  bluff  near  the  depot. 

In  the  various  exposures  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  River  FaUs,  we  have  a  total  thickneea 
cf  sandstone  of  about  350  feet,  with  two  fossil  horizons  made  out,  one  200,  the  other  .%0 
feet,  above  the  gneiss  base  upon  which  the  pile  rests,  and  both  showing  OboUlla  polUa, 

On  the  wcHt  side  of  the  Trempealeau  valley,  Sec.  2,  T.  22,  R.  5  W.,  Jackson  county, 
iH  a  peculiar  isolated  bluff  known  as  the  Silver  Blaff.  At  the  east  end  the  bluff  is 
165  feet  high,  the  lower  slopes  being  covered  with  a  talus  from  the  ledges  above.  Near 
tlie  summit  is  exposed  a  horizontally  and  very  plainly  beddt^,  hard,  white  quartzite  (101 1 ), 
which  rings  like  steel  when  struck  with  the  hammer.  The  layers  are  alternately  thin 
and  tliick,  and  brownish-weathered,  and  include  interstratified  layers  of  friable  sand- 
stone. The  quartzite  shows  distinctly  lines  of  lamination,  and  has  a  very  plain  granular 
texture,  being  composed  of  grains  of  vitreous  quartz  which  appear  as  if  fused  together, 
and  is  quite  highly  translucent.  It  is  unlike  the  quartzite  of  the  Baraboo  ranges,  or 
that  of  the  hills  near  Wausau,  Marathon  comity.  It  contains  very  abundant  fragments 
of  casts,  more  rarely  perfect  casts,  of  a  very  large  conical  fossil  which  Mr.  Wliitlield  de- 
termines as  a  new  species  of  Palceacmasa,  Following  the  bluff  along  the  brow  of  its 
southwest  face,  the  quartzite  layers  are  seen  to  continue  for  about  a  third  of  a  mile, 
when  a  sudden  rise  in  the  bluff  of  80  feet  exposes  thin-bedded,  firm,  dark  reddish- 
brown,  highly  ferruginous,  sandstone  (1016),  of  a  medium  grain,  and  oompoeed  d 
rounded  grains  of  glassy  quartz,  which  are  stained  both  externally  and  internally  by 
iron-oxide.  On  tlie  north  fiank  of  the  hill,  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  qoartdte  on  the 
opposite  side,  an  8  inch  layer  of  haid,  white  quartzite  is  seen,  between  heavy  beds  of 
whitish  friable  sandstone. 

JuNKAU   AND   AdaMS   C0UNTIK8. 
(Atlas  Plates  XIV  and  XVIII,  Abbas  E.  abd  H.) 

Those  two  counties  constitute  a  rectangular-shaped  district,  lying  in  the  very  heut  of 
tlie  8tt\te,  about  42  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  .'^  from  east  to  west,  and  having  an 
area  of  alx>ut  1,475  square  miles.    Throughout  the  whule  area,  except  on  the  sniali 
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qnarfczite  blu£&  at  Keoedah,  and  in  one  or  t^o  Vety  small  and  somewhat  doubtful  cap- 
pings  of  limestone  in  the  aoathwestem  towns  of  Juneau  county,  the  Lower  sandstone  is 
the  sur&ce  rock. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  district  presents  the  character  of  a  level  plain,  which  has, 
for  the  most  part,  a  surface  of  loose  sand  derived  directly  fi!om  the  disintegration  of  the 
Lower  sandstone,  but  showing  many  marshes,  some  of  very  large  size,  and  occasionally 
prairies.  Except  on  the  marshes,  and  tlie  few  small  prairies,  this  plain  is  nearly  every- 
where c/^ered  witli  a  growth  of  stunted  oaks,  with  which,  towards  the  north,  small 
"jacn.- pines  "  intermingle.  It  is  traversed  centrally  from  north  to  south  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin river,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  higher  ground.  The  elevation  on  the  north 
is  due  merely  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  plain  in  that  direction,  tlie  general  altitude  on 
the  southern  edge,  along  the  Lemonweir  river,  being  about  300  feet,  that  along  the  north 
line  of  Juneau  county,  400  feat.  The  high  ground  on  the  east  is  also  due  to  a  steady, 
but  very  much  more  rapid,  rise  of  the  plain  in  that  direction,  the  dividing  ridge  along 
the  line  of  Adams  and  Waushara  counties  having  an  altitude  of  some  200  feet  above 
the  Wisconsin.  On  the  south,  southwest  and  west,  however,  the  edge  of  the  plain  is 
very  sharply  defined  by  a  narrow  and  much  mdented  dividing  ridge,  which  is  especially 
marked  in  the  southwestern  towns  of  Juneau  county,  where  it  has  on  its  western  side 
the  deeply  carved  valley  of  the  Baraboo,  with  its  numerous  branch  ravines. 

Dotting  the  central  plain,  and  rising  quite  abruptly  from  its  most  level  portions,  are 
the  isolated  mounds  and  castellated  peaks  of  rock  that  constitute  its  most  marked  and 
peculiar  characteristic.  Except  the  quartzite  mound  at  Necedah,  tliese  are  altogetlier 
of  sandstone,  being  the  only  portions  that  have  been  left  from  the  denudation  of  the 
Lower  sandstone.  Although  none  of  them  exceed  BOO  feet  in  height,  and  but  few  200 
feet,  they  register  a  denudation  of  fully  500  feet;  that  is  to  say,  over  the  larger  part  of 
this  plain  there  has  been  at  one  time  a  thickness  of  500  feet  of  rock,  wliich  no  longer 
exists,  and  possibly  there  has  been  a  much  greater  thickness  than  this,    There  are  t^vo 

Fig.  35. 
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OuTLixxs  ev  RocHU  ▲  Cbi8  akd  Fbiendbhip  MouiTD,  AS  Sbsn  fbom  Pilot  Kxob. 

Seale  2,480  feet  to  the  inch. 

classes  of  these  remarkable  outliers:  the  larger  and  more  prominent  ones,  which  reach 
elevations  of  from  150  to  300  feet,  have  lengths  of  from  1*4  to  1  mile,  and  show  more  or 
le68.7egetation  on  top;  and  the  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  ones,  which  are  frcm  30  to 
100  feet  in  height,  often  of  bare  rock,  and  cover  comparatively  small  areas.  The  larger 
outliers  axe  few  in  number,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  distant  from  one  another. 
Two  of  these  are  especially  prominent,  showing  from  any  point  on  or  around  the  plain 
high  enough  to  he  above  the  tree  tope.  These  are  the  Koche  A  Oris  and  the  Friend- 
aliip  Mound  in  the  southwest  part  of  T.  18,  R.  6  E.,  Adams  county.  Their  prominence 
is  due  both  to  their  heights  above  the  plain  at  their  bases  and  to  the  comparatively 
great  elevation  of  the  portion  of  the  plain  on  which  they  stand.  The  Roche  A  Czis  is  a 
thin,  wedjgre-shaped  mass  of  rock,  without  pinnacles,  having  a  length  of  about  J  mile, 
luid  a  height  of  225  feet  above  its  base,  or  about  660  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and 
standing  up  like  a  fragment  of  a  great  wall.  Friendship  Mound  in  about  half  a  mile 
fiouth  from  Roche  ft  Ciis,  which  it  exceeds  in  height  by  50  feet,  having  also  a  much 
greater  length  and  thickness  and  a  more  rounded  contour.  The  outline  of  these  two 
blnffi,  aa  sketched  from  the  summit  of  Pilot  Knob,  10  miles  east,  is  given  in  Fig.  35. 
Amongst  the  other  large  outUeis  may  be  mentioned  the  very  large  wooded  mound,  in  T. 
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20,  R.  6  E.,  13  miles  north  of  Roche  i  Cris;  Petenwell  Peak,  a  very  narrow  bluir230 
feet  high,  and  with  serrated  crest,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Wisoontdn,  Sec.  9,  T.  18,  R. 
4  E.;  the  group  of  bUiffs  6  to  S  miles  south  of  Friendship;  the  large  wooded  bluff  6 
miles  southeast  of  Mauston,  T.  15,  R.  4  E.;  and  the  Elephant's  Back,  near  Kilboum 
City.  The  last  two,  though  high,  do  not  stand  out  very  prominently,  as  seen  from 
points  within  the  plain,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the  high  ground  that  limits  it  on 
the  south.  The  quartzite  bluff  at  Neccdali  is  also  quite  prominent.  Of  the  smaller 
sandstone  ouUiers  there  are  a  great  number  and  variety.  Many  of  them  are  simple 
peaks  or  towers  of  rock,  having  a  diameter  at  base  of  only  a  few  feet,  and  40  to  60  feet 
in  height,  in  some  cases  the  diameter  at  base  being  less  than  that  at  the  summit.  Oth- 
ers are  a  series  of  pinnacles  or  rounded  towers  joined  together,  and  others  again  are 
massive  bluffs  with  wooded  summits  and  perpendicular  sides  of  rock. 

Tlie  high  ground  that  bounds  the  plain  on  the  west  enters  Juneau  county  on  the  west 
side  of  T.  16,  R.  2  E.  (Fountain),  carrying  on  the  county  line  a  capping  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone.  From  here  it  trends  southeastward  across  the  towns  of  Foun- 
tain, Plymouth,  Lindina,  Wonewoc  and  Summit,  reaching  elevations  of  500  to  600  feet, 
and  then,  veering  more  to  the  eastward,  across  the  towns  of  Seven  Mile  Creek  and  Lyn- 
don to  the  Wisconsin  river,  where  it  is  cut  through  by  that  stream  in  the  gorge  known 
as  the  Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin.  This  ridge  is  very  well  marked  on  its  northern  side, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  towards  which  it  presents  a  face  deeply  indented  by  the 
streams  flowing  northward  from  it,  and  flanked  by  isolated  outliers  of  sandstone.  Until 
it  nears  the  Wisconsin,  it  constitutes  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Baralxx) 
and  Lemonweir  rivers.  The  former  of  these  streams  enters  Jimeau  county  on  the  west 
line  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  through  which,  as  also  through  the  next  town  on  the 
south,  it  passes  in  a  nearly  southerly  direction  to  the  south  line  of  Uie  county,  having  all 
along  a  narrow  rock- walled  valley,  into  which  tributazy  streams  come  through  deep 
ravines,  that  set  back  into  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.  Tlius  throughout  all  of  these 
soutliwestem  towns  of  Juneau,  the  country  bears  quite  a  different  aspect  from  that  of 
other  portions  of  the  oounty,  being,  in  general,  an  elevated  region,  carved  into  numer- 
ous ravines,  and  presenting,  on  the  higher  portions,  a  veiy  excellent  day  soil,  although 
entirely  without  the  drift  area.  As  the  Dalles  are  approached,  ihe  ridge  lessens  in 
elevation,  and  shows  on  its  northern  side  many  sandstone  escarpments,  which  are  often 
worn  into  fantastic  shapes.  East  of  the  Wisconsin,  the  endrtling  high  ground 
continues,  curving  rapidly  to  Uie  northeast  and  north,  through  the  towns  of  Dell  Prairie 
Springville,  Jackson  and  New  Chester,  running  thence  northward  along  the  east  line 
of  Adams  county,  and  reaching  elevations  of  200  to  300  feet  above  tlie  Wisconsin  river. 
Its  character,  however,  is  now  quite  changed,  the  slopes  l)eing  no  longer  abrupt  nor 
worn  into  ravines,  wliilst  the  whole  surface  is  heavily  drift-covered. 

The  plain,  thus  encircled  by  high  ground,  would,  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  be- 
came covered  by  water,  if  the  gorge  at  the  Dalles  were  closed.  That  such  may  actually 
have  been  the  case  at  some  time,  is  indicated  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  plain  and 
its  surroundings,  bj  its  numerous  large  mai-shes,  by  the  finely  laminated  (laeustrinc?) 
day  deposits  that  occur  in  places  over  it,  and  by  the  great  bank  of  rolled  pebbles  and 
bowlders  of  quartzite  that  flanks  the  quartzite  bluff  at  Necedah,  far  within  the  driftless 
region. 

In  the  valloy  of  the  Upper  Baraboo,  and  on  the  adjoining  high  ground,  in  the 
t)wns  of  Fountain,  New  Lislwn,  Plymouth,  Lindina,  Wonewoc  and  Summit,  Juneau 
county,  the  sandstone  is  frequentiy  exposed.  The  immediate  valley  of  the  river  is  nar- 
row, and  frequentiy  bounded  by  rock  walls,  20  to  120  feet  in  height,  which  show  gen- 
erally ra4ier  friable,  medium-grained,  brownish  to  white,  sandstone,  without  trace  of 
calcareous  or  dolomitic  ingredients.  In  places,  as  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  Elroy, 
near  the  railroad  bridge,  firm  quarry  layers  occur.    The  high  ground  on  either  side  ol 
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fche  valley  rises  rapidly  from  it,  200  to  300  feet,  but  shows  sandstone  only,  except  in  one  or 
two  places  where  exceptional  elevations  are  reached.  One  such  place  is  on  the  county  line 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Wonevt'oc,  just  south  of  which,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T.  13,  R.  2  E.,  Sauk  county,  the  Lower  Mognesian  limestone  is 
quamed,  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  rtjiilioad  track  at  the  village  of  Wone- 
woe,  or  at  a  total  altitude  of  630  feet.  Only  a  small  tliickness  (3  to  4  feet)  of  limestone 
is  exposed,  and  immediately  below  are  seen  ledges  of  coarse,  brownish,  non-calcareous' 
Sandstone,  intermingled  with  which,  and  in  the  uppermost  layers  predominating,  is  a 
whitish,  chert-like  material,  having  somewhat  the  appearvnce  of  a  grayish,  granular 
quartzite  (1350).  Limestone  appears  also  to  cap  the  high  ground  in  Sec.  1  of  Wonewoc, 
and  in  portions  of  the  comer  sections  of  the  three  a4Joming  towns.  The  limestone  was 
not  seen  here  in  place,  but  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  ridge  large,  fallen  nxisses  were  noticed, 
showing  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  Lower  Magnesian;  and  the  sandstone  exposures 
do  not  extend  to  the  summit.  On  the  west  side  of  the  ridge,  where  the  Mauston  and 
Wonewoc  road  descends  into  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  12, 
50  feet  of  red  and  pink,  friable,  finely  laminated,  non-calcareous  sandstone,  with  firm, 
white  bands  (1340)  are  exposed.  The  white  bands  are  exceedingly  fine-grained,  and 
made  up  of  sharply  angular  grains  of  glassy  quartz,  being  in  this  respect  quite  difierent 
from  most  of  the  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  series.  Scolithus  occurs  quite  abundantly 
in  this  rock.  On  tho  soutli  side  of  the  stream,  sandstone  is  again  exposed  of  similar 
character,  and  rising  higher,  the  uppermost  layers  containing  the  peculiar  quartzitic  or 
cherty  material  (1353)  mentioned  above  as  occurring  just  beneath  the  Umestone  oi^Sec 
6,  T.  13,  R.  2  E.  The  highest  point  of  this  sandstono  is  about  15  to  20  feet  below  the 
Btunmit  of  the  ridge  in  Sec.  1. 

From  the  lowest  exposures  along  tlie  Baraboo  river  to  the  limestone  on  tlie  tops  of  tho 
ridges,  tlie  whole  thickness  of  sandstone  is  not  less  than  300  feet.  The  pecuUar  red- 
and-white-banded  and  cherty  sandstone  occurring  just  beneath  the  limestone  appeoiis 
to  be  without  doubt  in  the  Madison  horizon,  but  with  an  unusual  thickness.  The  Men- 
dota  Umestone  was  not  noticed  anywhere  in  the  region,  though  benches  occur  on  tho 
hills,  at  the  proper  elevation,  which  might  be  due  to  its  presence.  The  dolomitic  bands 
that  characterize  the  Upper  Potsdam  further  southward,  were  also  not  seen. 

Along  the  northern  face  of  the  watershed  between  the  Baraboo  and  Lemon  weir  liyezo, 
from  Camp  Douglas  to  the  Dalles,  numerous  isolated  blu&  and  towers  of  sandstone  oc- 
cur. At  Camp  Douglas  Junction,  Sec.  28,  T.  17,  R.  2  E.,  is  a  group  of  these  blufls, 
and  a  number  more  oceiu:  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles.  Target  Bluff,  a  few 
rods  west  of  the  depot,  is  a  flat- topped  mass  of  sandstone  about  J^  of  a  mile  long,  and 
120  feet  high,  with  nearly  vertical  sides.  The  lowest  layers  are  thick,  cross-laminated, 
ooarse,  non-calcareous,  brownish,  a&d  exceedingly  friable,  having  almost  no  coherence. 
The  same  characters,  except  the  cross  lamination,  are  persistent  nearly  to  the  top,  where 
thin,  lighter-colored,  metlium-gramed  layers  (135i})^)  are  seen,  made  up  of  much  rolled 
grains  of  dull,  translucent  quarts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  bluffs  in  tliis  vicin- 
ity have  tlie  same  elevation,  a  fact  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  the  existence  at  that  ele- 
vation of  some  peculiar  layer  in  tlie  sandstone  series. 

Immediately  south  of  the  village  of  Mauston,  on  Sec.  13,  T.  15,  R.  3  E.,  is  a  large 
and  very  prominent  sandstone  bluff,  about  200  feet  high,  half  a  mile  long  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vertical  chffs  flanked  below  with  a 
long  talus  of  loose  sand  and  sandstone  fragments.  The  cliffs  are  boldest  on  the  eastern 
face,  where  they  ran  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height.  One  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  base  is  a  flat  bench,  above  which  a  narrow  ridge  rises  some  20  to  30  feet,  carrying 
the  summit  of  the  bluff  to  a  total  altitude  of  about  500  feet.  The  bench  is  due,  un- 
doubtedly, to  the  prwience  of  a  layer  of  green  and  red  shale,  wliich  is  not  exposed, 

i  >  Wht'Dover  thtt  a4)ectlve  U  used  wlthoat  qoftliflcatlon,  the  rock  bos  been  directly  tested. 
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but  has  been  reached  by  a  small  shaft  sunk  on  the  sommit  of  the  bluff.  The  shaft  pen- 
etrates :  \l)  sandrock,  lower  layers  thin,  white  and  shaly,  25  feet;  (2)  green  and  red  shale 
2}4  feet^  and  ends  in  (3)  sandrock  again,  the  same  as  that  seen  on  the  difib.  The  gi«en 
shale  appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  known  at  several  horizons  in  the  Lower 
Sandstone  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  but  is  soft  and  clayey,  unusually  free  from  nli- 
cioua  sand,  and  of  a  deep  green  color.*  The  red  shale  (1342)  is  soft,  slightly  sandy,  hob- 
calcareous  and  of  a  brick-red  color.  This  shaly  layer  has  mfluenced  the  denudation  of 
otlier  bluffs  seen  to  the  southeast,  which  have  their  summits  at  the  same  elevation  as 
this  bench.  It  appears  probable  that  the  Camp  I>oug^  hlufk  may  owe  their  con- 
stancy of  elevation  to  the  same  cause.  All  the  sandstone  on  the  cli&  of  the  Mauston 
bluff  is  non-calcareous,  generally  moderately  coarse,  brownish,  pinkish  and  light-colored 
in  different  layers,  and  much  of  it  firm  enough  to  use  in  ouilding.  It  is  quazried  near 
the  south  end  ot  the  bluff,  at  the  base  of  the  diff,  where  firm,  heavy  layers  are  ob- 
tained of  a  light-colored,  medium-grained  rock  (1347);  and  also  at  the  sunmiit  of  the 
cliff,  near  the  north  end  of  the  bluff.  At  the  latter  place,  immediately  above  the  quany 
beds,  and  just  beneath  the  green  shale,  are  a  few  layers  of  a  porous,  very  friable  brown- 
ish sandstone,  with  numerous  iron -stained  points  and  cavities  and  indistinct  fossil  im- 
pressions, which  consists  of  subangular  grains  of  glassy  quartz.  On  the  cliff  below  the 
quarry  the  sandstone  is  penetrated  by  numerous  brownish  veins,  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
half  an  inch  in  width,  which,  on  close  examination,  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  the 
grains  of  the  sandrock,  more  glassy  than  usual,  and  closely  cemented  by  a  small  amount 
of  hydrous  iron  oxide. 

In  the  southern  part  o£  the  town  of  Lyndon,  on  Sec.  28,  T.  14,  R.  5  £.,  a  narrow, 
ridgy  crest  rises  200  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  watershed,  reaching  an  altitude 
of  nearly  700  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  At  the  summit  a  white,  cherty  material  (1330) 
resembling  that  described  as  occurring  on  Sec.  12,  town  of  Wonewoc,  remains  in  place. 
It  is  peculiar  in  showing  numerous  Uttle  rounded  holes,  that  give  to  the  mass  some  ap- 
pearance of  an  organic  structure.  Ten  feet  below  the  chert,  fine-grained,  non-oalcareoos, 
whitish  sandstone  (1*332)  is  exposed,  made  up  of  grains  of  very  fine,  sharply  angular, 
glassy,  quartz,  and  resembling  that  seen  below  the  chert  on  Sees.  12  and  1,  town  of 
Wonewoc.  The  horizon  is  evidently  the  same,  and  is  just  beneath  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone. 

The  gorge  known  as  the  Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin  has  been  briefly  described  on  a 
previous  page.  Along  the  walls  of  the  gorge,  which  are  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height, 
the  rock  is  quite  uniform  in  character,  being  coarse,  veiy  friable,  light  to  dark  brown  in 
color,  non  calcareous,  and  consisting  of  veiy  much  rolled  grains  of  quaiix  (1448).  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  these  exposures,  which  are  nearly  oontinuous  for  a6  much  as 
seven  miles,  is  the  cross  lamination  which  affects  layers  as  much  as  12  feet  thick,  and  is 
abruptly  terminated  abo*^  and  below  by  horizontally  bedded  layers.  The  transvene 
laminse  themselves  are  quite  thin,  and  easily  separable  from  one  another.  They  are  not 
plane,  but  constitute  much  warped  surfaces,  llie  stracture  is  quite  well  aliown  in  tiie 
view  represented  on  Plate  lA,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bennet*s  exoeOent 
photographs.  Plate  I,  alio  from  one  of  Mr.  Bennetts  photographs,  shows  a  peonliar 
erosion  form,  known  as  Stand  Rock,  which  ooours  well  up  on  the  north  face  of  the  high 
ground  through  which  the  Palles  are  cut,  and  far  above  the  gorge  itself.  It  illnttnitet 
well  the  way  in  which  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Potsdam  series  is  wom-^thin  layen, 
somewhat  more  ferruginous  and  firm  than  the  rest,  though  still  quite  friable,  protectiBg 
the  softer,  scan^ly  coherent  rock  below.  Half  a  mile  east  of  the  upper  end  oi  tfa» 
Dalles,  on  the  east  side  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  21,  T.  14.  R.  6  K,  the  **  Elephant's 

>  Tbifl  frr«en  fthale  has  b««n  Um  objeot  of  ezploiutkm  as  a  copper  or*,  a  oonaldsrahle  amosat  ol 
money  having  b6«n  expended  m  slnldng  abafta^  ato.    It  la  hardly  naoaiaary  to  a^  that  the  money 

\i  thrown  away. 
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Back ''  blaff,  an  isolated  Bandstone  outlier,  rises  &om  the  general  level.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  this  bluff  to  the  water  in  the  river  a  measured  section  was  taken,  showivg  in  all 
a  thickness  of  810  feet  of  the  sandstone.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  section, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  bluff: — 

Ft,   In.    Ft, 

1.  Unexposed 20    ..     .. 

2.  Fine-grained,  porous,  friable,  light-brownish  sandstone  (1431);   com- 

posed of  subangular  grains  of  glassy  quartz;  showing  numerous 
small  iron-stained  cavities,  and  larger  ones  filled  with  loose  ferrugin- 
ous sand;  fossiliferous,  containing  ScolUhua,  numerous  small  indefi- 
nite trilobite  fragments,  and  the  pygidium  of  a  large  tiilobite,  ap- 
parently Dicellocephalus  Minnesotensis ;  resembling  exactly  the  fossil- 
iferous rock  on  top  of  the  bluff,  and  just  below  the  greensand  layer, 
at  Mauston;  elevation  of  the  Mauston  rock,  47(S  of  this  rock,  530. . .      0      6    . . 

3.  Unexposed 12      6    . . 

4.  Yellowish  sandstone  (1432),  resembling  No.  2;  in  upper  part  with  a 

vitrified  crust;  below,  vexy  loose;  carrying  ScolUhua 2  . .  . . 

5.  Unexposed 15  ..  .. 

6 .  Same  as  No.  4 3  . .  . . 

7 .  Unexposed 5  6  . . 

8.  Rather  coarse'-grained,  dark-brownish,  friable  sandstone  (1433);  com- 

posed of  much  rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz;  thickly  coated  on  exte- 
rior by  hydrous  iron  oxide;  containing  Scolithus,  and  numerous 
iron-stained  cavities;  irregularly  1)edded 2      6    . . 

9 .  Unexposed  to  foot  of  steep  ascent 27    . .     . . 

Total  height  of  steep  ascent 88 

10    Unexx)osed;  on  fiat  bench  150  paces  wide 18 

11.  Ileavily-bedded,  coarse-grained,  friable,  brown,   ferruginous  sand- 

rock,  at  top  of  vertical  cliff 6 

12.  Heavily-bedded,  white7and-brawn-l>anded,  coarse  sandstone;  almost 

without  coherence;  having  in  places  an  exterior  hardened  crust 22 

13.  AUeznating  layers  of  pink,  brown  and  white  sandstone;  medium  to 

fine-gxained,  saocharoidai;  thin  pink  layers  stand  out  in  knife  edges 
from  the  body  of  the  rock;  all  affected  by  a  vitrified  crust  composed 
of  glassy,  closely  adherent,  quartz  grains,  on  removing  which  the 
mck  within  falls  to  loose  sand;  the  crust  is  one-thirfy-second  to  one- 
half  inch  in  thickness,  and  has  an  ill-defined  inner  edge 16    . .     . . 

Total  height  of  diff 44 

14.  Unexposed;  a  long  slope  one-half  mile  to  top  of  the  cliff  at  the  river 

bank  (Rood's  Glen) 75 

15.  Thin  layers,  one-eighth  to  two  inches  thick,  of  light-colored,  brownish- 

iinted,  medium-grained,  sugary,  friable  sandstone  (1437,  1437}^, 
14^%);  composed  of  much  rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz;  layers  pro- 
jecting in  shelves 14    ..     .. 

16.  Heavy,  coarse-grained,  firm,  ferruginous  layer 1     . . 

17 .  Heavy,  projecting  layer,  with  under  surface  ripple-marked,  of  medium- 

grained,  light-brownish  sandstone  (1439);  grains  much  rolled 1      7 

IS.  Thinlayers  like  No.  17 4     5 

19.  Thin-bedded,  coarse,  sugary,  very  friable  sandstone  (1440);  in  alter^ 

nate  pink  and  brownish  seams;  croes-laminated;  the  transverse  lam- 
inae thin,  warped,  and  abruptly  terminated  above  and  below 6    . . 

20.  Heavy  layers,  resembling  No.  19;  not  cross-laminated,  grains  some- 


•  • 


•  • 
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times  very  coarse,  giving  to  the  rock  an  appearance  of  being  made  -^'-   /«•  '^'• 

up  of  grains  of  rice 6    . .     . . 

21.  Alternating  thin  and  heavy  layers,  light-colored,  friable  (1441),  with 

some  dark  brown  ferruginous  layers  (1442);  all  very  coarse  and  rice-  .... 

like;  some  of  the  thin  layers  very  regular  and  persistent 54    . .     . . 

Total  height  of  riverdiff '. k'* 

Top  of  Elephant's  Back  above  river :U0 


• 


None  of  the  sandstone  of  this  section  has  any  trace  of  calcareous  or  dolomitic  ingredi- 
ents. 

On  the  Wisconsin  river,  above  the  Dalies,  the  sandstone  is  very  frequently  seen,  botii 
in  low  mural  exposures  on  the  river  bank,  and  also  in  high  isolated  peaks.  Of  these, 
the  most  remarkable,  as  to  height,  is  that  known  as  Petenwell  Peak,  which  ri«.^ 
abruptly  from  the  west  margin  of  the  river,  on  Sec.  9,  T.  18,  R.  4  E.,  Juneau  county 
The  total  height  of  the  peak  above  the  river  is  230  feet,  the  uppor  50  to  75  feet  being 
a  narrow  vertical  crest,  worn  into  partly  separated  crags,  not  more  than  20  to  :J0  feet 
wide  on  top  and  about  300  feet  in  length.  The  rock  of  this  crest  is  a  Ught-colored,  fri- 
able sandstone,  with  a  hard,  vitrified  crust.  Below  there  is  a  long  talus  of  sand,  with 
exposures  of  thin  crumbly  rock  at  base.  The  country  aroimd  is  a  level  sand  plain,  40  fett 
above  the  river. 

The  Roche  a  Oris,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.,  of  Sec.  30,  T.  18,  R.  6  E.,  Adauis 
county,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  great  sandbtCDf 
outliers  of  the  central  plain.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  level  stretch  of 
sand,  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  bare  rock,  225  feet  high,  1.300  feet  long  at  base,  and 
about  1,100  at  tlie  summit,  which  is  a  nearly  level  area  10  to  200  feet  in  width.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  rock  hes  in  a  nearly  due  north  and  south  line.  The  southern  end 
is  a  sheer  precipice,  over  200  feet  in  height.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  steep  talus  of 
sand  creeping  up  in  places  to  within  80  feet  of  the  top.  On  the  east  tliere  is  also  quit>* 
a  long  talus,  but  the  cliffs  are  generally  as  much  as  150  feel  high.  At  the  north  enJ 
the  rock  is  somevrhat  broken  down,''makiiig  an  easy  asoent.  The  summit  is  withoui 
tlie  pinnacles  that  chariicterize  Petenwell  and  others  of  the  more  western  outliers,  and 
is  grassed  and  wooded  with  a  few  small  pines  and  scrub  oaks.  It  has  the  sh^te  and 
dimemdons  indicated  in  Fig.  36,  the  measurements  being  made  to  the  edge  of  the  ver- 

Fig.  36. 
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tical  diff  on  all  sides.  The  view  given  in  Plate  XIV  is  taken  from  aphotogTa|>h  by  Mr, 
H.  H.  Bennett  of  Kilboum  City,  and  represents  qmte  accurately  the  diff  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  bluif.  From  top  to  bottom  of  this  cliff,  the  rock  is  a  friable  aggregatmo 
of  rolled  quartz  grains,  showing  only  slight  and  somewhat  indefinite  variattons  in  tlx* 
different  layers.  A  detailed  section  along  the  face  of  the  clifiT,  beginning  above,  is 
as  follows: 
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Ft.    In, 

1.  Fine-grained,  porous,  very  friable,  light-brown -tinted;  composed  of  eub- 

angnlar  grains  of  very  glassy  quartz;  containing  numerous  small  cavities, 
stained  by  iron-oxide;  weathering  with  a  tliin  vitrified  crust,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  brown  iron-stain;  fossiliferous^  containing  numerous  frag- 
mentary impressions  of  trilobites  and  other  fossils,  the  markings  being 
merely  thin  ferruginous  filnts  coating  the  nearly  loose  sand;  most  of  the 
fossils  too  indefinite  and  fragmentary  to  be  determined,  two  species  of 
ConocephaUtesAJikB  trilobites,  and  Triplesia?  primordialis,  being  the 
only  ones  made  out  (1865) 1      6 

2.  Moderately  coarse-grained,  much  finer  than  the  last,  pure  white;  composed 

of  sub-angular  to  round  grains  of  limpid  quartz,  the  larger  grains  very 
much  rolled;  weathering  in  places  with  dark  brown  blotches,  and  every- 
where with  a  hard  quartzitic  crust;  for  the  most  part  a  solid  layer,  though 
lines  of  bedding  are  to  1)e  seen  on  weathered  surfaces;  forming  a  narrow 
crest  at  the  summit  of  the  cliiF,  only  >S  or  4  feci  wide  (1366) 3      4 

3.  Medium  to  coarse-grained,  moderately  firm,  brown;   constituent  grains 

mucli  rolled;  in  thin  irregular  layers  I  to  2  inches  in  thickness;  weather- 
ing with  a  thin  vitrified  crust  (1367) ^ I      5 

4.  Resembling  No.  2 1      4 

5.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  moderately  firm,  brown  and  reddish-brown;  grains 

glassy,  sub-angular  to  rolled;  in  the  interior  a  massive  bed,  but  weather- 
ing out  in  places  into  thin  layers  (1368) 7     . . 

6.  Fine-grained,  friable,  yellowish- tinted;  composed  of  much  rolled  grains  of 

dulled  quartz;  containing  little  seams  and  patches  of  greensand;  irregu- 
lar shaly  layers  with  rough  surfaces  (1369) 1      6 

7.  Medium-grained,  rather  firm,  dirty  white;  grains  glassy  and  somewhat 

rolled;  one  layer,  subordinate  lamination  not  apparent  (1370) 1      6 

8.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  brown-and- white-banded;   in  very  thin  shaly 

layers  of  almost  loose  sand,  without  bard  weathering;  occaaionally  run- 
ning into  firmer  material  (1371 ) 3     . . 

9.  Medium  to  fine  grained,  white  to  yellowish,  moderately  firm  and  compact; 

in  one  heavy  uniform  mass  without  perceptible  subdivision  into  layers;  in 

places  a  thick  quartzitic  crust  (1372) 21      3 

10.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  dose  textured;   white,  dirty  white,  brownish; 

grains  all  somewhat  rolled;  hardened  crust;  in  a  massive  layer  without 
distinct  subdivision;  top  of  the  layer  ripple-marked  on  a  laigc  scale,  the 
summits  of  the  ridges  2  inches  apart  (1373) 43    . . 

11.  Medium- grained,  friable,  dark  reddish-brown;   grains  much  rolled  and 

stained  superficially  with  bydrated  iron-oxide;  one  layer  (1374) 2    . . 

12.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  very  friable,  brownish  and  yellowish;  weathering 

into  narrow  ridgy  hues;  in  some  parta,  1  foot  thick,  cross-laminated;  sub- 
ordinate layers  not  very  well  defined,  but  marked  off  by  different  colors.    31     . . 

13.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  friable,  dirty  white  to  yellowish;  grains  rolled  and 

glassy;  in  places  brown- weathered;  upper  layers  thick,  lower  ones  tliin 

and  weathering  out  in  ridges  (1375) 27    .. 

14.  Very  coarse-grained,  porous,  friable;  white  with  brown- weathering 30    . . 

15.  Medimn  to  coarse-grained;  dark-brown,  reddish- brown,  red,  white,  and 

yellow,  in  irregular  bands  2  inches  to  1  foot  in  width,  some  layers  very 
ferruginous;  grains  glassy  and  much  rolled  (1378). 20    . . 

16.  Very  friable,  cross-laminated,  yellowish  layer,  constituting  a  marked  hor- 

izon in  the  series,  as  seen  from  below 10    . . 
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17.  Vory  fine-grained  layers,  almost  loose  sand;  in  alternating  red,  white,  yel-  ^'-  ^«- 
low,  pink  and  brown  bands;  the  bands  usually  very  thin,  and  on  cloee 
inspection  often  divisible  into  still  thinner  different  ooloied  sbipes 
(1:379);  near  the  top  the  following  succession  was  observed:  2  feet  white, 
streaked  below  with  pink;  1^  feet  pink;  3  feet  white,  stjncaked  with 
pink;  1 14  {^^t  pink,  cross-lajninated;  5  feet  thin  pink  and  white  streaks — 
the  lowest  portions  weathering  with  a  vitrified  crust  (1380) 20    . . 

Total  height  of  section • ^-^  2124    10 

None  of  the  sandstone  of  this  section  shows  any  sign  of  calcareous  or  dolomitic  ingre- 
dients. 

Half  a  mile  south  of  Roche  &  Cris,  across  the  valley  of  the  north  branch  of  the  little 
Roche  il  Cris  creek,  is  the  much  laiger  outlier,  known  as  Friendship  Moand,  whjch 
lies  in  the  east  part  of  Sec.  31,  stretching  southward  into  the  north  part  of  Sec.  6,  T.  17, 
R.  6  E.,  where  its  southern  eud  rises  abruptly  from  the  northern  side  of  tlie  Little  Roche 
A  Cris  creek.  The  bluff  is  over  three-fourths  of  a  mile  ia  length,  trending  a  little  west  of 
north,  and  at  base  is  as  much  as  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width.  All  around,  at  an  elevatioa 
of  150  feet  above  the  base,  it  presents  a  marked  bench,  bounded  by  sandstone  di&  50 
to  100  feet  in  height,  which  are  flanked  below  by  a  long  talus  of  sand.  Above  the  fiat 
bench  rises  a  wooded  crest  with  several  rounded  summits,  the  liighest  of  which  ia  280 
feet  above  tha  base  of  the  bluff,  310  feet  above  the  bridge  at  Friendship,  and  aboot  750 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The  whole  of  the  bluff  is  wooded  with  oak  and  pine,  pre* 
senting  in  this  regard  quite  a  different  appearance  from  the  Roche  &  Cris,  and  affording 
much  poorer  opport-iinity  for  examination  of  the  rock  beds.  Below  the  bench  the  soc- 
cession  of  layers  appear?  to  be  closely  like  that  on  the  Roche  H  Cris.  At  one  point  oo 
the  west  side  of  the  mound,  just  below  the  edge  of  the  bench,  the  sand  rock  is  quArrifd. 
The  quarry  rock  is  moderately  firm,  uniformly  brown-tinted  and  compact  with  distinct 
lamination  lines.  The  base  of  the  quarry  is  20  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bench,  and  m 
finely  ripple-marked.  Similar  ripple-marks  occur  again  at  a  lower  level,  but  neither 
horizon  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  at  which  similar  markings  were  observed  on  the 
Roche  il  Cris.  Above  the  bench  the  rock  is  mostiy  concealed,  but  is  seen  at  40  fe<»t  be- 
low the  summit,  where  it  is  coarse,  friable,  and  brown-colored,  and  intersects  by  little 
veins  of  brown  iron-oxide.  Exposures  occur  again  at  60  feet  below  the  summit,  whne 
the  rock  is  white,  friable  and  ScoUthtts-heoxing. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  creek,  at  the  Friendship  bridge,  thin-bedded,  crombbng, 
brown-and-white-banded  sandstone  Is  exposed  down  to  the  level  of  the  creek,  adding 
about  45  feet  to  the  Roche  ft  Cris  section. 

Five  to  ten  miles  sonth  fkx>m  Friendship,  a  number  of  outiiers  of  sandstone  occur. 
One  of  these,  Rattiesnake  Rock,  is  about  five  miles  south  from  Friendship,  in  the  sontL- 
em  part  of  the  town  of  Adams.  The  bluff  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  is  cut  into  two 
parts  by  a  central  depression  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining  low  ground,  and  is 
mostiy  grassed  and  wooded.  On  each  side  of  the  gorge,  and  on  all  sides  of  the  bluff, 
are  considerable  exposures,  the  cliff  on  the  west  side  reaching  60  or  even  75  feet  in 
height.  A  marked  bench  is  130  feet  above  the  base.  Above  tne  bench  the  bluff  rises 
90  feet,  the  summit  being  255  feet  above  the  bridge  at  Friendship,  and  655  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  So  far  as  observed,  the  rock  and  the  succession  of  layers  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Roche  A  Cris  section.  At  the  top  of  the  bluff,  the  rock  (1389)  is  fine-gnun^Ml, 
very  friable,  \^hitiHh  sandstone,  made  up  of  glassy  quartz  grains,  and  closely  rpMnnblin? 
tiie  fossil  rock  on  the  summit  of  Roche  ft  Cris,  to  which  horizon  it  evidmUy  belonipi.  as 
indicated  by  its  having  the  same  altitude,  and  numero  fossil  fragments,  as  well  iv  by 
its  hthological  character.  Tlie  fossils  are  chiefly  trilo)3ite  fragment»,  belonging,  eo  far 
as  can  be  determined,  to  the  genus  Conocephaliies,  and  ScolithusAxunnga.     Ten  fvt 
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below  the  fossil  horizon,  the  rock  (1,390)  is  somewhat  the  same,  but  often  brownish  and 
containing  numeroos  iron-stained  cavities.  It  is  traversed  also  in  every  directioh  by 
films  and  veins  of  dark- brown  and  reddish  black  hematite.  Some  of  the  v^ins  are  as 
much  as  an  inch  in  width,  and  often  show  an  interior  cavity  or  *'  vug,''  lined  with  black, 
dull  metallic-lustred,  crystalline  plates,  which  have  a  distinct  cubical  cleavage  and  red- 
dish streak.  Amongst  the  plates  are  concretionary  balls,  chiefly  of  the  browner  oxide, 
3^th  inch  in  diameter,  and  made  up  of  concentric  shells.  The  structure  of  the  crystal- 
line plates  indicates  that  the  hematite  has  resulted  from  an  oxidation  of  pyrite. 

One  mile  southwest  from  Rattlesnake  Rock  is  another  quite  remarkable  pile  of  rock, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  a  large  marsh.  The  summit  is  a  fiat,  oval-shaped  area,  about  300 
by  1,500  feet  in  size,  the  greatest  length  being  in  a  N.  25''  W.  direction.  The  base  is 
about  35  feet  lower  than  that  of  Rattlesnake  Rock,  and  the  summit  is  155  feet  higher, 
or  about  555  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  east  face  the  cliffs  are  50  to  75  feet  in 
height;  on  the  ^-est,  over  100  feet.  At  the  northern  end  the  rock  is  exposed  for  most 
of  the  height  of  the  blufl:*,  being  worn  into  towers  partly  separated  from  the  main  rock. 

A  section  of  the  bluff,  taken  chiefly  on  the  east  side,  is  as  follows: 

Ft.     In, 

1.  Very  fine-gramed,  non-friable  but  porous,  yellowish,  non-calcareous;  dotted 

with  fine  shining  scales  of  mica;  made  up  of  very  sharply  angular  quartz 
grains;  weatliering  with  a  light  yellowish  smooth  surface;  thin  lamina- 
tion indicated  by  fine  lines,  parallel  to  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  split- 
ting; filled  with  minute  fragmentary  fossil  impressions,  chiefly  of  trilo- 
bites;  among  these  were  determined  Ptt/chaspis  (n.  sp.),  Conocepha- 
lites  minor,  and  Orthts  Barabuen&U;  not  found  definitely  exposed,  but 
lying  m  fragments  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  bluff,  which  is 
grassed,  the  rock  being  thus  concealed;  lying  about  100  feet  lower  than 
the  fossil  horizon  on  Rattlesnake  Rock,  and  the  same  horizon  on  Roche 
&  Cris;  not  a  mere  local  layer,  because  found  again  with  exactly  the  same 
fossil  contents,  and  peculiar  hthological  charvcters,  and  occupying  the 
same  position,  10  miles  eastward  on  Pilot  Knob;  not  appearing  in  the 
Roche  i  Cris  section,  v/here,  however,  it  might  easily  have  been  over- 
looked on  some  of  tlie  less  accessible  portions  of  the  cUff'  (1400) 6? 

2.  Very  coarse,  triable,  reddish  brown;  weathering  into  thin  layers 9     . . 

8.  Very  coarse  and  friable,  white-and-brown  banded;  carrying  large  ripple- 
marks  at  top 16     .. 

4.  Moderately  coarse,  friable;  uniformly  white  in  color,  except  on  weathered 

surfaces,  which  show  brown-stained  layers  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  thickness,    18     . . 

5.  Finer-grained,  very  friable,  pink-and-white  banded,  white  predominating 

below • 14    .. 

6.  Coarse-grained,  very  friable;  whitish  with  dirty  colored  ridgy  projections, 

which  on  exposed  edges  are  viUified;  near  tlic  base  including  some  pink 

layers 19      6 

7.  Fine-grained,  very  friable,  brown-and- white-banded;  thin-laminated 8     . . 

8.  Not  seen  in  detail 50    . . 

9.  Alternating  very  coarse  and  finer  sand  layers,  all  very  friable;  alternating 

also  in  color,  being  banded  white  and  brown;  finer  layers  cross-lamin- 
ated; coarser  ones  (1401)  very  plainly  banded,  and  containing  rolled 
grains  up  to  A  to  -j^  inch  in  diameter^  all  showing  very  marked  surface 
vitrification,  which  in  the  coarser  parts  extends  in  much  further  tlian  in 
the  finer,  the  grains  being  gla.ssy  and  closely  adherent;  seen  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  north  end  of  the  clifl' 20    . . 

Height  of  the  bluff 1.55    .. 
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Ninennilefl  east  from  Roche  ft  Cris  and  FnendBhip  Mound,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  S, 
T.  17,  R.  7  E.y  is  the  outlier  known  as  Pilot  Knob.  This  is  a  narrow  jagged  crest,  75 
feet  long,  10  to  15  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  high,  resting  upon  a  hill  with  gentler  slopes, 
and  about  400  paces  in  diameter.    A  section  from  above  down  wank  is  as  follows: 

1.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  biick-red  (1420,  770);  composed  of  rolled  grains  of 

quartz,  coated  externally  with  red  and  brown  iron  oxides;  containing  some 
hard  curving  seams,  H^H  i^cl^  ui  thickness,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  made 
up  of  glassy  quartz  grains  cemented  by  much  brown  iron-oxide,  and  evi- 
dently of  a  concretionary  nature;  including  some  lighter  colored  brown  and 
even  white  layers,  the  latter  (1419)  porous,  friaUe,  medium- grained,  and 
weathering  with  a  very  hard  vitrified  crust;  containing  near  the  base  about 
a  foot  of  light  reddish,  very  friable,  fine-grained,  fossiliferous  rock,  con- 
taining Ptyehaspis  Miniscaensis  and  other  trilobite  impressions 45 

2.  White,  friable,  non-fossiliferous  sandstone,  to  foot  of  crag 40 

3.  Unexposed,  on  gradual  slope l^ 

4.  Fine-grained,  non-fiiable,  yellowish  sandstone  (1421),  consisting  of  fine  angu- 

lar quartz,  and  containing  a  few  scales  of  mica;  thin-bedded  and  marked 
by  fine  Unes  of  lamination,  parallel  to  which  it  splits  with  some  readiness; 
fossiliferous,  containing  Ptychaspis,  Conocephaliiee  and  disks  of  crinoidal 
columns;  exactly  resembling  the  fossil  rock  at  the  summit  of  the  last  sec- 
tion given,  to  wliich  horizon  it  undoubtedly  belongs 1 

5.  Unexposed,  on  steep  slope » 10 

6.  Whito-and-brown-banded,  thin  friable  layers 20 

7.  Unexposed  to  base 20 

Height  of  Knob 166 


The  two  fossil  horizons  of  the  above  section  appear  to  be  the  same  as  recognized  on 
Roche  ft  (Ms,  and  the  bluffs  south  of  Friendship,  though  apparently  somewhat  nearer 
togeUier.  The  base  of  Pilot  Endb  is  545  feet,  the  lower  fossil  horizon  595  feet,  the  up- 
per fossil  horizon  665  feet,  and  the  summit  705  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  These 
figures  indicate  a  sUght  rise,  about  4  feet  to  tiie  mile,  of  the  strata  l)etwecn  Roche  i 
Cris  and  Pilot  Knob.  It  is  possible  that  this  rise  may  be  exaggerated  by  tinreliable 
barometrical  observations;  there  is,  however,  certainly  no  rise  westward  between  these 
ix)int8. 

A  mile  and  a  half  southeastward  from  Pilot  EjQob,  the  intervening  ground  )yemg  low, 
on  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  is  a  long  ridge  facing  northwestward,  with 
rock  outcrops  on  the  flanks.  The  highest  outcrop  seen  is  some  20  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  about  25  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Pilot  Knob.  From  this  point 
downwards  for  40  feet  are  seen  layers  of  incoherent  white  sandstone,  with  intercalated 
yellowish  calcareous  bands,  2  to  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  5  to  15  feet  apart.  Hie 
rock  of  these  bands  (1405,  1406,  1407)  is  rough-textured,  porous  and  moderately  firm, 
but  crumbling  under  the  hammer.  It  has  the  appearance  of  l^ing  coane-grained,  but 
on  close  inspection  most  of  the  apparent  large  grains  are  seen  to  be  due  to  the  aggrega- 
tion of  smaller  ones,  and  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  admixture  of  fine,  yellowish, 
angular  grains,  and  larger  ones  of  white  and  much-rolled  quartz,  with  sparsely  scattered 
greensdnd  grams.  On  solution  in  acid,  the  yellowish  ma^tter  is  entirely  dissolved,  leav- 
ing a  residue  of  not  over  40  per  cent.,  which  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  wliite  quartz 
grains.  Cleavable  calcite  is  occa^sionally  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  from  tho 
ready  effervescence  and  solution  in  cold  acid,  it  is  judged  that  the  rock  is  much  more 
largely  calcareous  than  dolomitic.  These  layers  arc,  beyond  doubt,  those  that  ai«  to  l>o 
seen  in  more  southern  counties  inmiediately  underlying  the  Mendota  limestone,  which 
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possibly  exists  as  a  capping  on  this  hill.  From  the  figures  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  layers  extend  as  much  as  60  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Pilot  Knob,  which, 
moreover,  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of  rock.  In  order  tliat  the  Pilot  Knob  layers 
may  pa^  beneath  those  across  the  valley,  they  must  have  a  descent  of  at  least  50  feet 
to  the  mile  in  that  direction,  an  amount  of  descent  that  would  be  altogether  extraor- 
dinary in  Central  Wisconsin. 

One  mile  eastward  from  the  exposures  just  described,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T. 
17,  R.  8  E.,  Marquette  county,  is  a  large  isolated  bluff  capped  by  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone.  Another  similar  bluff  lies  a  mile  northeast  of  this  on  Sec.  4  of  the  same 
town.  The  first  named,  known  as  *'  Glover  and  Merriman's  lime  bluff,"  shows  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

F€tL 

1.  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  (1409):  dose-textured,  very  finely  crystalline,  yel- 

lowish-gray to  nearly  white  J  holding  small  cavities  lined  with  brown-tinted 
dolomite  crystals,  and  others  lined  with  stalactitic  lime  carbonate;  in  places 
marked  with  fine  pencilings  of  the  dendritic  oxide  of  manganese;  dolomite — 
dissolving  only  in  heated  add,  with  a  residue  of  very  fine,  white,  angular 
silica,  constituting  18.96  per  cent,  of  the  whole  —  but  contaimng  no  sand 
whatever;  containing  little  greenish  blotches  and  streaks;  weathering  with 
rough  surface;  occurring  in  layers  3  to  4  feet  thick,  some  of  which  are  much 
displaced 30 

2.  Unexposed 10 

3.  Madison  sandstone:  coarse,  whitish,  moderately  firm;  forming  a  prominent 

ledge  on  tlie  side  of  the  bluff 10 

4.  Unexposed , 40 

The  following  occurs  on  an  outlying  hill  south  of  the  main  bluff: 

5.  Mendota  limestone:  lowest  layers  only  seen;  brownish  and  yellowish 10 

6.  Unexposed 15 

7.  Potsdam  sandstone:  white,  crumbling  sandstone,  with  intercalated  yellowish, 

coarse-textured,  calcareous  layers  (773,  1408),  exactly  like  those  seen  at 

the  last  locality  described 10 

8.  Unexposed  to  base  of  bluff. 35 

Total  height  of  bluff. 1 60 


The  base  of  the  bluff  is  570  feet,  and  its  summit  730  feet,  above  Lake  Michigan. 
These  figures  indicate  some  descent  from  the  locality  on  Sec.  12,  T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  but  ex- 
actly how  much  is  not  ascertainable,  from  the  somewhat  indefinite  position  in  the  series 
of  the  limy  layers  at  the  former  place.  It  has  been  said  that  Friemlship  Mound  and  the 
Roche  ft  Cris  rise  respectively  to  altitudes  of  750  and  665  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
Neither,  however,  shows  any  sign  of  limestone  at  top,  or  any  indication  of  reaching 
within  100  feet  of  its  horizon.  This,  might  be  explained  readily  enough  by  supposing  a 
continuation  westward  of  the  somewhat  rapid  rise  of  the  strata  that  is  indicated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lime  Bluffs.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  strata  of  Pilot  Knob 
indicate  not  only  no  westward  rise,  but  even  a  slight  eastward  one. 

The  occurrence  of  two  limestone  outliers  as  much  as  25  miles  from  the  nearest  points 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  interesting,  and  of  considerable  economic 
importance.  That  this  formation  once  extended  as  far  north  as  this  \b  thus  rendered 
certain.  Having  reached  the  highest  land  in  the  region,  it  may  possibly  have  had  also 
a  still  wider  spread  northward. 
Wis.  Sur.  — 37 
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Mabquettb  and  Waushara  Codntibs,  and  Green  Lake  CorNrr, 

North  of  the  Fox  River. 

(Atl^s  Plate  XIV,  Abba  B.) 

This  district  lies  chiefly  to  the  nortfa'and  west  of  the  Fox  river,  towards  which  it  slopes 
steadily  from  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge  in  western  Waushara  and  southern 
Adams  counties.  It  includes  a  total  area  of  about  1,239  square  miles.  Throughout  the 
region  the  Potsdam  sandstone  seems  to  be  ih^  surface  formation  everywhere,  except  in 
the  few  places  where  the  crystalline  rocks  comie  to  the  surface,  and  in  one  or  two  limestone- 
capped  bluffs.  The  sandstone,  however,  is  not  frequently  exposed,  being  for  the  moet 
part  very  deeply  buried  beneath  the  glacial  drift,  or  Champlain  lacustrine  days,  the 
former  occurring  in  portions  of  the  region  in  a  morainic  condition,  and  of  unusual  thick- 
ness. It  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  that  the  superficial  deposits  do  not  in  places  rest 
directly  upon  the  crystalline  rocks  without  intervening  sandstone,  but  the  known  fiacts 
render  such  an  hypothesis  improbable. 

This  region,  though  siniilar  in  its  basement  rock  and  general  sandy  soil  to  the  central 
plain  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties,  differs  from  it  in  being  without  the  plain-like 
character,  presenting  as  it  does  a  steady  descent  from  northwest  to  southeast  of  over 
300  feet,  and  a  surface  in  general  much  roughened  by  morainic  drift.    Anoth^  striking 
difference  is  found  in  the  absence  of  the  castellated  outliers  that  characterize  the  Adains 
and  Juneau  district.    A  few  small  ones  dot  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  in  north- 
western Marquette  county  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Waushara,  but  those  are  of 
rounded  shape,  comparatively  stout,  and  without  the  fragile  appearance  of  the  more 
western  peaks.    Further  east,  the  outliers  disappear  altogether.    The  general  south- 
eajstward  descent  gives  that  direction  to  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Fox,  which,  as  al- 
ready described,  are  large,  clear  and  rapid  streams,  furnishing  many  excellent  witter- 
powers.    In  places  quite  large  areas  are  level,  as  for  instance  Burr  Oak  prairie,  in  west- 
em  Waushara  c5unty,  but  these  are  but  small  portions  of  the  whole  district.    In  the 
town  of  Mount  Morris  and  the  ac^acent  country,  northeast  of  Wautoma,  Waushara 
county,  \B  a  small  district  which  owes  its  irregularity  of  surface  chiefly  to  subaerial  ero- 
sion of  the  rocky  strata,  presenting  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  deep  and  narrow  val- 
leys.   Southeastern  Marquette  county  includes  a  small  part  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Fox  river  basin,  in  the  towns  of  Packwaukee,  Buffalo  and  Montello.    The  character  of 
this  area  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  region,  the  sandstone  outcrops  being  some- 
what more  frequent,  but  the  surface  m  general  much  heaped  up  with  drift. 

The  soil  of  the  region  is  largely  sandy.  This  sand,  however,  though  originally  com- 
ing, without  doubt,  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  is  directly  derived  from  the  glacial 
drift,  which  has  also  contributed  much  calcareous  and  clayey  matter.  Thus  it  comes 
that,  although  based  upon  the  sandstone,  and  presenting  in  many  places  a  veiy  sandy  soil, 
excellent  farming  land  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  these  counties.  In  the  eastern 
towns  of  Waushara  county,  where  the  red  Champlain  clays  make  up  the  body  of  the 
soil,  much  very  excellent  land  is  found.  Except  in  the  day  region  of  eastern  Wausha- 
ra, where  hard  wood  (ash  and  elm)  is  plenty,  the  only  timber  is  for  the  most  part  the 
small  oak  growth  that  characterizes  most  of  Central  Wisconsin,  the  oaks  becoming 
mingled  with  pines  towards  the  north. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  the  exposures  of  horizontal  strata  are 
not  frequent.  The  lime  bluffs  of  the  town  of  Springfield,  in  ihe  northwestern  comer  of 
Marquette  county,  have  already  been  described.  On  Sec.  15,  T.  19,  R.  11  E.,  Waushara 
county,  the  high  ground  known  as  Mount  Morris  reaches  into  the  limy  layen  thiit 
underlie  the  Mendota  limestone.  On  top  of  the  hill,  240  feet  above  Mount  Morris  po4 
office,  are  exposed  3  feet  of  thin  layers  of  coarse-grained,  yeUowish,  firm  saodstooe 
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(1416),  alternating  with  finer-grained,  more  friable  layers  (1415).    The  coarser  rock  is 
the  most  calcareous,  consisting  of  mach-rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz,  witli  80  per  cent. 
of  yellow-atained,  cleavable  calcite  (and  dolomite?)  grains,  and  dark,, smooth-surfaoed 
grains  of  gpreensand.    The  horizon  is  probably  within  25  feet  of  the  Mendota,  and  in 
from  600  to  650  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.    On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  16, 260  feet  below 
the  rock  on  top  of  the  mount,  light  brownish,  very  fine-grained,  firm,  non-calcareous- 
Bandstone  (1414)^)  is  exposed.  With  the  exception  of  Mt.  Morris,  the  lime  blufis  of  north- 
western Marquette  county,  and  a  few  points  m  the  town  of  Buffalo,  Marquette  county, 
the  whole  region  appears  to  be  eroded  well  down  into  the  Potsdam  series,  probably 
everywhere  as  much  as  100  feet  below  the  Mendota,  and  in  general  200  to  300  feet. 
Even  in  the  eastern  towns  of  Waushara,  just  east  of  wliich,  in  Winnebago  county,  the 
Lower  Magnesian  is  well  down  into  the  low  ground,  the  erosion  into  the  Potsdam  has 
been  very  considerable,  the  lacustrine  clays  reaching  a  thickness  of  over  1(X)  feet.    At 
the  limestone  bluft'on  Sec.  7,  T.  17,  R.  8  E.,  Marquette  county,  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Ma^rnesian  is  700  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.    Thirty-eight  miles  from  here,  in  a  N.  10* 
E.  direction,  on  Sec.  27,  T.  19,  R.  14  E.,  Winnebago  county,  the  same  horizon  is  at  an 
altitude  of  about  200  feet.    The  total  eastward  descent  thus  shown  is  500  feet,  or  about 
13  feet  to  the  mile.    This  descent  is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform,  being  very  much 
greater  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  distance,  for  the  place  of  the  base  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian at  Mt.  Morris,  as  indicated  by  barometrical  observations,  is  not  less  than  700  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan.    These  observations  were  far  from  any  known  point  of  altitude, 
bat  allowing  all  chances  for  error,  the  altitude  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  base,  at  this 
place,  could  hardly  be  less  than  650  feet. 

Very  good,  hard,  white  sandrock  is  quarried  about  3  miles  from  Wautoma,  in  the 
town  of  Mount  Morris,  Waushara  county;  at  a  point  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
Montello,  Marquette  county;  and  again  near  tlie  village  of  Packwaukec,  in  the  latter 
county.  The  stone  from  all  resembles  somewhat  the  sandstone  from  the  Stevens  Point, 
Grand  Rapids  and  Black  River  Falls  quarries,  and  may  be  at  the  same  horizon.  The 
Packwankee  quarry  is  opened  in  the  top  of  a  low  ridge,  on  the  edge  of  the  Fox  river 
marsh,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Buffalo,  N.*E.  qr.  of  Sec.  80,  T.  15, 
R.  9  E.  Tlie  quarry  face  is  15  feet  high,  and  the  rock  very  regularly  bedded  in  layers 
from  2  inches  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  the  heavy  layers  occurring  below,  the  thin  ones 
at  top.  Strong,  sraooth-fe<ced  joints  intersect  the  layers,  trending  N.  75°  W.,  N.  35' 
W.,  N.  IT  W.,  and  N.  14*  E.  The  top  layers  are  somewhat  soft  and  brownish,  tho 
whole  quarry  face  being  much  iron -stained  by  weathering.  The  heavy  layers  below, 
however,  present  a  very  much  indurated,  nearly  white,  fine-grained  sandrock  (760), 
made  up  of  grains  of  sharply  angular,  glassy  quartz,  and  obtainable  in  very  large^ 
straight-edged,  smooth-faced  blocks,  which  dress  readily.  The  rock  is  a  quite  unusually 
good  building  material. 

Sauk  and   Columbia  Counties.  ! 

(Atlab  Platss  XIII  AND  XIV,  Abbas  D  akd  B.) 

Those  portions  of  Sauk  county  lying  west  of  the  west  line  of  R.  4  E.,  are  not  here  in- 
cluded. The  remainder  of  this  county,  and  Columbia,  constitute  a  nearly  rectangular 
area,  54  miles  from  east  to  west  and  24  from  north  to  south,  lying  just  midway  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missifisippi  river.  Sauk  county,  in  its  southern  portion,  along 
Uie  Wisconsin,  overeteps  the  Umits  of  the  rectangle,  adding  tliree  entire  townships  and 
parts  of  three  others.  The  whole  area  of  the  district,  as  given  by  the  land-oflBce  plats, 
is  1,351.5  square  miles,  including  785  square  miles  for  Columbia,  and  566.5  square 
miles  for  that  portion  of  Sauk  county  here  described,  the  whole  of  Sauk  county  having 
an  area  of  796.5  square  miles. 
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The  maio  topographical  features  of  the  district  —  the  east  and  west  ranges  of  Uio 
Baraboo;  the  Wisconsin  river,  which  traverses  the  area  centrally  from  north  to  south* 
making  a  great  bow  eastward  to  double  the  eastern  point  of  the  uniting  quaztzit.' 
ranges;  tlie  remarkable  course  of  the  Fox  river,  which  after  flowing  southwest  diiectly 
towards  the  Wisconsin,  turns  abruptly  norUi  when  but  one  and  ope-half  miles  from  it, 
the  two  rivers  traversing  a  flat  sand  plain,  without  dividing  ridge,  and  passing  the  one 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  tlie  other  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  escarpment  of  the  Lowtr 
Magnesian  hmestone,  which  crosses  Columbia  county  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  having  its 
face  turned  westward  and  much  indented  by  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  tributary 
to  the  Wisconsin;  th  e  gentle  eastward  slope  of  the  country  east  of  the  escarpment,  with 
its  streams  flowing  eastward  to  the  Rock  river;  the  sandy  plain-like  character  of  the 
country  west  of  the  eticarpment;  the  isolated  erosion  peaks  and  outliers  that  dot  the  sur 
face  of  this  plain  —  have  all  akeady  been  more  or  less  briefly  alluded  to. 

The  Lower  Mag^nesian  escarpment  enters  Columbia  county  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  town  of  Lodi,  projecting  in  bold  points  that  rise  250  to  300  feet  above  tlie  valley  of 
Spring  creek.  Tlience  it  trends  northward  through  tlie  eastern  row  of  sections  of  that 
town,  with  the  same  character,  having  on  top  the  elevated  prairie  land  of  Arlingto::. 
At  the  northeastern  comer  of  Lodi,  it  turns  nearly  at  right  angles,  crossing  tlie  north- 
ern row  of  sections  of  Arlington  in  an  eastward  direction.  Passing  into  the  northwt>t 
comer  of  Leeds  it  turns  again  northward,  traversing  Lowville  from  sontht^ast  to  north- 
west. In  this  town,  though  still  well  marked,  the  escarpment  is  much  lessened  in  bold- 
ness and  height,  bt^^use  of  the  increasing  eastward  descent  of  the  strata,  and  becaa^^ 
also  it  has  in  front  a  wide  area  occupied  by  the  Madison  and  Mendota  beds,  beyond 
which  a  second  escarpment  leads  to  the  lower  level  occupied  by  the  Potsdam  sandstune. 
From  the  northeast  comer  of  Lowville  it  crosses  the  northwest  part  of  Otsego,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Rio,  and  passing  into  Springvale  about  the  middle  of  its  south  line 
traverses  that  town  in  a  northerly  direction,  projecting  westward  m  long  pointit.  In 
Springvale  the  Mendota  and  Madison  escarpment  is  the  most  marked  of  the  two,  it  pn- 
senting  long  narrow  and  )x)ld  points  projecting  westward  between  tlie  branchi?s  of  Duck 
creek,  which  head  in  the  towns  to  the  eastward.  The  main  branch  of  Duck  cnvk,  in 
the  northem  part  of  Springvale,  has  the  widest  valley,  and  has  on  each  side  the  lon^^t 
of  the  Lower  Magnesian  points,  that  on  the  north  side  extending  all  the  way  to  the  weet 
line  of  the  town.  On  this  brancli  of  Duck  Creek,  also,  the  low  ground  extends  far  east- 
ward into  the  towns  of  Courtland  and  Randolph.  Across  the  town  of  Soott  the  c*scarp* 
ment  presents  the  same  character  as  in  Springvale,  the  westward  projecting  pointii  re- 
ceding eastward,  however,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  having  between  them  tJie 
head  streams  of  the  Fox  river,  instead  of  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin.  Tlie  remarka- 
ble manner  in  which  the  Lower  Magnesian  escarpment  recedes  from  tlie  Wisconsin  afUv 
forming  for  so  many  miles  the  southern  boundary  of  the  vaUey  of  that  stream,  and  tbo 
bearing  of  tliis  upon  the  former  southem  discharge  of  the  Fox  river  system,  have  b«yn 
previously  alluded  to. 

Immediately  south  and  east  from  the  limestone  e<1ge,  the  country  is  on  a  level 
with  its  smnmit,  but  further  south  and  east  sinks  gradually  witli  the  decline  of  the 
strata  in  those  directions.  Along  the  western  part  of  the  south  line  of  Columbia  county 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  descent  of  the  strata  is  neariy  due  south:  further  east  and 
north,  however,  it  veers  to  the  eastward,  being  at  the  middle  of  the  east  hne  of  the 
county  about  due  east.  Still  furtlier  north,  in  the  town  of  Randolph,  a  northem  de- 
scent begins  to  be  distinctly  perceptible.  The  surface  slopes  in  general  corT«*spond 
with  these  changes  in  direction  of  tlie  slopes  of  the  strata.  The  greatest  elevations  are 
thus  evidently  reached  towards  the  souUiwest,  where  the  escarpment  is  highest.  Hios, 
the  high  prairie  of  Arlington  and  Leed>«  reaches  altitudes  of  from  450  to  fiOO  feet,  whilst 
further  east,  in  Columbus  and  Hampden,  the  general  elevation  is  200  to  2^'^  f«et  leK. 
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Further  ideas  as  to  this  stnicture  can  best  be  obtained  by  examination  of  the  sections  of 
Plates  XXII  and  XXIII,  in  connection  with  the  map  of  Area  E.  In  Houtheastem  Lodi, 
Arlingrton,  Leeds,  Hampden,  southeastern  Lowville,  southwestem  Otsego,  and  southern 
Fountain  Prairie,  the  country  above  the  escarpment  is  generally  rolling  prairie,  much  of 
it  very  high.  Further  north,  in  northern  Otsego  and  Fountain  Prairie,  and  southern 
CourUand  and  Springdale,  the  prairie  belt  ia  broken  by  a  belt  of  the  ordinary  oak  tim- 
ber. Still  further  north  again,  prairie  spreads  widely  over  the  limestone  country  of  Court* 
land,  Randolph,  Springdale  and  Scott.  Nearly  all  of  the  country  east  of  the  escarp- 
ment shows  a  most  excellent  soil,  being  underlaid  for  the  most  part  by  limestone,  which 
is,  however,  frequently  buried  beneath  much  glacial  drift.  An  exception  would  be  those 
portions  of  Fountain  Prairie  and  Otsego  where  erosion  has  carried  the  surface  into  the 
horizon  of  the  Madison  sand  beds,  the  result  being  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  like  tliat  of  the 
regxdar  Potsdam  regions.  The  streams  watering  this  district  are  mostly  small,  and  all 
flow  eastward  towards  the  Rock  river. 

Immediately  west  of  the  limestooe  edge,  there  is  an  abrupt  descent  of  100  to  800 
feet,  and,  beyond,  a  more  gradual  slope  of  50  to  100  feet  to  the  Wisconsin  river.  This 
area  has,  in  general,  tlie  character  of  a  sandy  plain,  timbered  with  email  oaks,  with 
marshes  along  the  streams,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  isolated  blufi&,  100  to  400 
feet  high,  from  a  few  acres  to  several  square  miles  in  area,  and  generally  surmounted  by 
a  capping  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  But  very  little  prairie  is  met  with.  Some 
occurs  in  the  town  of  West  Point,  including  both  low  land  and  limestone  outliers.  The 
stream^  are  larger  than  those  on  the  east  of  the  divide,  increasing  in  size  as  the  escarp- 
ment recedes  from  tlie  Wisconsin.  Spring  creek,  in  Lodi,  Okee  creek,  in  southern  De- 
korra  and  northern  Arlington,  Rocky  run,  in  northern  Dekorra  and  Lowville,  the 
several  branches  of  Duck  creek,  in  Pacific,  Wyooena,  Springvale,  Courtland  and  Ran- 
dolph, an^  the  Fox  river  in  Fort  Winnebago,  Marcellon,  Wyocena  and  Scott,  are  the 
principal  streams.  The  towns  of  Lewiston,  Newport  and  Fort  Winnebago,  west  of  the 
Fox  river,  and  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  are  similar  to  the  lest  of  this  sand  district  in 
many  resi)ect»;  but  are  more  roughened  in  surface,  tlie  nortliem  portions  of  the  two  for- 
mer rising  up  to  the  high  land  through  wliich  the  passage  of  the  Dalles  is  cut. 

West  of  the  Wisconsin  river  we  find  the  topography  influenced  primarily  by  the 
quartzite  ranges  of  the  Baiaboo,  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  merely  necessary  to  remember  that  tliey  are  two  east  and  west 
ranges,  some  twenty  miles  in  length,  uniting  at  both  ends,  and  thus  entirely  enclosing 
the  low  ground  between  them.  They  are  made  up  of  Archeean  quartzite  and  quartz- 
porphyry,  but  the  country  around  and  between  them  is  all  occupied  by  the  horizontal 
formations.  Outside  of  the  ranges  in  the  towns  of  Caledonia,  Columbia  county,  and 
Fairfield,  Merrimack,  Prairie  du  Sac,  and  Sumpter,  Sauk  county,  the  country  is  in  most 
respects  like  the  level  sand  district  immediately  east  of  the  Wisconsin,  showing  m  the 
more  southern  portions  a  few  limestone-capped  outliers.  Farther  west,  however,  we 
pass  beyond  the  western  limit  of  the  glacial  drift,  and  find  the  topography  presenting 
the  usual  marked  change,  being  characterized  by  narrow  ramifying  ridges  and  valleys, 
the  former,  in  the  more  southern  towiis,  commonly  capped  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, but  in  the  more  northern  formed  entirely  of  sandstone.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Sauk  county,  immediately  west  from  the  drift  hmit,  the  ridges  are  found  frequently 
worn  into  narrow,  isolated  crests,  100  to  200  feet  high,  and  with  frequent  rock  exposures, 
constituting  a  very  marked  and  peculiar  scenery.  Farther  west,  the  ridges  are  broader, 
and  large  areas  of  limestone  occur  on  the  higher  levels.  In  the  town  of  Westfield,  west 
from  the  ends  of  the  quartzite  ranges,  tlie  high  ground  continues,  capped  now  by  the  Lower 
Magnesian  hmestone,  and  forming  the  divide  between  Honey  and  Narrows  creeks. 
Honey  creek  enters  the  Wisconsin  about  five  miles  below  Sauk  City.  Following  it  to- 
wards its  source,  we  find  it  separating,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Troy,  into 
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two  principal  bnuichefl,  the  southern  one  setting  back  westward  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Wisconsin,  and  only  about  wc  siles  from  it,  the  other  coming  from  the  south  side  of  the 
divide  in  the  town  of  Westfield.  Between  flie  wiie  «aU^  of  the  sooth  bcanch  and  the 
Wisconsin,  is  a  long  Hne  of  limestone-capped  bluffi},  which  present  a  bold  front,  1968  %• 
800  feet  liigh,  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Wisconsin.  North  of  the  Westfield  divide 
the  various  head  streams  of  Narrows  creek  are  found  running  northward,  with  narrow 
and  sharply  defined  intervening  ridges.  Narrows  creek  itself  runs  in  a  level  valley  two 
to  three  miles  wide.  North  of  it,  again,  the  same  narrow  limestone-capped  ridges  are 
found,  until  the  still  broader  valley  of  the  Baraboo  is  reached  in  the  northern  part  of 
Reedsburg.  Beyond  this  again  the  ridgy  topography  continues,  the  ridges  now  alto- 
gether of  sandstone,  and  leading  up  to  the  high  ground  which  forms  the  southern  rim 
of  the  sand  plain  of  Juneau  and  Adams  counties,  and  through  which  the.  Wisconsin 
passes  at  the  Dalles.  On  the  slope  towards  the  Dalles,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Sauk 
county,  the  small  tributary  streams  of  the  Wisconsin  cut  down  tlux>ugh  narrow  rock- 
walled  caiions,  similar  to  the  Dalles,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  valley  of  the  Bar- 
aboo, between  the  quartzite  ranges,  is  generaUy  higher  than  the  country  outside  the 
ranges,  and  is  considerably  roughened  in  surface  by  the  wash  from  the  enclosing  ranges 
towards  the  Baraboo.  The  streams  watering  the  district  west  of  the  Wisconsin  aire 
much  larger  than  those  on  the  east  side  of  that  river.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Bara- 
boo river,  which,  entering  Sauk  county  on  the  northwest,  traverses  it  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, passing  between  the  two  quartzite  ranges,  and  reachmg  the  Wisconsin  at  the  ex- 
treme eastern  point  of  its  great  bend,  having  in  this  distance  a  fall  of  about  a  hundred 
feet.  Its  numerous  tributary  streams,  dividing  into  many  smaller  branches,  drain  the 
oountiy  for  a  width  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river.  South  of  tho  southern  quartz- 
ite range  and  of  the  limestone  divide  in  Westfield,  the  only  streams  of  importance  are 
Honey  and  Otter  creeks.  The  former  is  much  the  larger;  separating  into  numerous 
small  branches,  each  with  its  own  ravine,  it  drains  an  area  of  about  185  square  miles. 
Otter  creek  drains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  main  qnortxdto 
range  in  the  town  of  Sumpter,  and  then,  taking  a  due  south  course  towards  the  Wis- 
consin, sinks  into  the  sand  when  within  two  miles  of  the  river.  Except  on  and  about 
the  quartzite  ranges,  the  soil  and  timber  of  the  district  west  of  th^  Wisconsin  follow  the 
same  rule  as  observed  east  of  the  river,  t.  e.,  on  the  lower  levels,  loose  sandy  soils,  whilst 
on  the  higher  limestone  ground,  the  soil  is  clayey  and  excellent.  Good  land,  however,  is 
sometimes  found  on  the  lower  levels,  as,  for  instance,  on  Sauk  prairie,  where  it  is  due 
partly  to  drift  materials;  in  the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  where  stream  detritus  forms 
much  of  the  soil,  and  m  the  northern  part  of  Excelsior,  where  no  such  causes  can  be 
assigned.  Occasional  pine  groves  are  interspersed  amongst  the  ordinary  oak  timber, 
whilst  amongst  the  quartzite  ranges  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  hard  wood,  largely  maple. 
The  Ust  of  geological  formations  represented  in  Sauk  and  Columbia  counties  in- 
cludes all  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  formations,  from  the  Archiean  to  the  Drift,  except 
the  Galena  limestone.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  is  the  surface  rock  over  all  the  lower 
levels  along  the  Wisconsin  and  its  many  tributaries,  besides  forming  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  slopes  of  the  outliers  and  higher  lands.  On  all  sides  of  the  quartzite  ranges  it 
is  found  attaining  very  considerable  altitudes,  apparently  rising  into  the  horizons  of  the 
higher  strata,  whilst  within  the  dicuit  of  the  ranges  it  occupies  all  levels,  limestone  b^g 
found  in  one  or  two  small  patches  only.  Farther  north  again,  ia  northern  Sauk  and 
northwestern  Columbia,  it  occupies  all  levels,  having  attmned  now  a  much  increased  al- 
titude by  virtue  of  its  general  northern  rise.  The  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  occupy 
parts  of  the  slopes,  or  else  cap  the  summits  of  many  of  the  outliers  that  flank  the  lime- 
stone escarpment  in  Columbia  county,  and  of  the  ridges  of  western  and  southwegtem 
Sauk.  They  also  form  the  surface  rock  along  the  slope  of  the  western  edge  ot  the  limc- 
itone  countrv  of  Columbia  county,  occasionally,  as  in  the  towns  of  Lowville  and  Sprint;- 
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*Ble,  oming  to  the  surface  over  a  belt  of  couuby  aevend  miles  in  width.  Even  east  of 
the  limest^me  edge,  a  conddeiable  area  of  the  ai^oiniug:  portions  of  <J\eego  and  Foun- 
tain Prsirie  is  eroded  down  to  the  level  of  the  Madison  sand  beds,  and  yet  surroonded 
entirely  bf  the  higher  formationB.  Such  an  effect  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  takes  place  only 
where  the  inclination  of  the  surface  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  changing  inclination  of 
the  strata  as  indicated  in  Fig.  37.  The  Loietr  Magnaian  limeetoDe  cape  many  of  the 
outlying  blu&  east  of  the  Wisconsin,  forms  the  summit  of  most  of  the  higher  ridges  in 

Fra.37. 


western  and  southwestern  Sauk,  and  is  the  surface  rock  nearly  everywhere  in  Columbia 
county,  east  of  the  limestone  edge.  In  this  latter  district,  however,  it  is  overlaid  by  the 
Hi.  Peters  aandstoae  and  Trenton  UntMlone,  in  boutheasteni  Hampden,  and  southeni  Co- 
lumbni,  over  a  small  area  in  eastern  FountAin  Prairie,  and  over  a  much  larger  one  in 
northeastnn  Courtland  and  east«ra  Randolph.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  occurs  also  in 
several  patches  in  southwest  Arlington,  lying  upon  the  irregular  upper  surface  of  the 
Lower  Uognesian,  and  forms  the  upper  part  of  a  remarkable  bluff  in  the  northeant  part 
of  West  Point.  The  characters  of  the  several  formations  arc  indicated  in  the  following 
detailed  detwriptioTW.  Theu  thickneNR,  relative  positions,  etc.,  ore  shown  by  the  sections 
of  Plates  XX,  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  volume,  and  t^iose  attached  to  the  Atlas  Plate  of 
AreaE. 

Beginning  our  detailed  dcEcnpttons  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Columbia  .county, 
we  nolo  first,  on  Sec.  31,  T.  13,  R.  12  E.,  Ran<lolpb,  two  quarries  on  the  Mendota  and 
Madison  beds,  on  the  walls  of  a  ravine  at  the  head  of  Duck  creek.  The  quarry  on  the 
n'est  wall  of  the  ravine  ihows  the  following  section : 


I.  Tety  fine-grained,  yellowish -brown,  colcareo-silicious  rock  (1206);  only 
slightly  arenaceous  in  feeling,  but  leaving  a  residue,  on  treatment  with 
add,  of  69.03  per  cent.,  which  consists  of  exceedingly  fine,  white,  angu- 
lar qnart^;  thinly  ^tnd  regularly  laminated,  the  layera  running  from  one 

to  four  inches 

II.  Very  fine-Rrained,  cloaa-teitured,  yellow- and-purple- blotched,  calcoreo- 
argillaceous  rock  (1207);  the  yellow  parts  like  I,  the  dark-colored  a 
sort  of  clay-shale,  occasionally  finely  lanunated.  hnt  not  in  distinct  layers; 
residue  on  treatment  with  acid,  44. -'>3  per  cent.;  layers,  two  to  dght 

III.  Teiy  fine-grained,  milk-white,  silicious  rock,  without  calcareoos  odmuc- 
turej  Don-arenaceous;  similar  to  II  <^  next  section 
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Ft.   1%. 

IV.  SimUartoII 11    .. 

v.  Compact,    yellowiBh-brown-and-red-blotched,    calcaA'eo-magiiesian    rock  « 

(1210);  differinpr  from  I  in  having  a  veiy  fine  c3:>'staUine  texture,  and 
cavities  lined  with  dolomitk  crystals;  infioiuble  residae,  41.73  per  cent.; 
layers  a  foot  thick;  quarry-rock,  used  in  building  at  Cambria  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity:  obtamable  in  large  well-shaped  blocks 4    . • 

POTSDAM  8AKD8T0NE. 

VI.  Greensand  layers;  moderately  firm,  rough-surfaced,  brownish,  speckled 
with  green;  calcareous;  leaving  a  residue,  od  treatment  with  acid,  of 
fine,  sharply-angular  quartz,  mingled  with  dark-green  grains 2    . . 

d2     6 

The  greensand  appears  without  doubt  to  be  that  generally  recognized  as  marking 
the  base  of  the  Mondota  horizon,  which  is  here  more  largely  silidous  than  in  the  typical 
localities  in  Dane  county,  though  still  sharply  contrasting  in  character  with  the  Madisoa 
and  Potsdam  sandstone  layers.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  ravine,  on  its  east  wall, 
another  small  quarry  opening  shows  the  following: 

MADISON    BEDS. 

Feci. 

L  Fine-grained,  brownish,  ferruginous,  friable  sandstone  (1226);  non-calcareous; 

composed  of  rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz;  ecoliihus-heaxuig 4 

IT.  Very  fine-grained,  firm,  pure  white,  silidous  rock  (1212);  composed  of  exceed- 
ingly fine,  sharply  angular  quartz;  non-calcareous;  non-aienaoeons;  contain- 
ing 97.52  per  cent,  of  silica;  dose  to  III  of  last  section;  upper  layers  shaly . .      3 

MBMDOTA  BEDS. 

IH.  Similar  to  II,  but  stained  yellow  and  pink  (1213);  very  hard  and  firm;  con- 
taining 98.12  per  cent.  siUca 3 

1 V.  Reddish-yellow  rock  similar  to  I  of  last  section,  and  apparently  the  same  horizon.      3 

13 

At  P.  Scheusman's  quarry,  on  the  west  Hne  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  in  tlie  some 
town,  a  ten-feet  quarry  face  shows  below,  in  thin  and  very  regular  layers,  a  do^e- 
textured,  buff-colored,  nearly  pure  dolomite  (1205),  which  weathers  with  a  smooth,  >'d- 
lowish  surface,  is  marked  finely  with  dendritic  manganese  oxide,  and  is  coated  in  placas 
with  white,  stalactitic,  lime  carbonate,  and  at  the  top  a  heavy  layer  of  concretionury, 
dark-colored  dolomite.  On  the  hill  above  are  exposures  of  the  ordinary  ix>ugti-textui^ 
Lower  Magnesian,  near  the  base  of  which  formation  the  quarry  layers  appear  to  lie. 

In  the  railroad  cutting  at  Rio,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Otsefco,  T.  11. 
R.  12  £.,  the  Madison  and  Mendota  beds  are  exposed.    The  following  is  tlie  section : 

MADISON    BEDS. 

I.  Brownish,  friable  sandstone $ 

II.  Very  fine-grained,  pure  white,  firm,  silicious  rock;  non-calcareous;  in  upper 
portions  slightly  arenaceous  in  texture  (1219,  close  to  1212);  lower  portions 
without  trace  of  granular  texture;  rough-surfaced  and  pink- tinted  (1210, 
dose  to  1213);  bedding  not  distinctly  seen;  composed  of  exceedingly  fine, 
angular  quartz 12 

MENDOTA  BEDS. 

in.  Red-and-yellow-mottled  calcareo-arenaoeous  rock 4 

22 
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Fig.  38  is  a  section  from  south  to  north  along  the  center  line  of 
Sees.  2,  11,  23  and  26,  in  the  town  of  Scott,  T.  13,  R.  11  £.,  and 
serves  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  topography  and  stratigraphy 
of  that  township. 

Large  ledges  of  Potedam  sandstone  rise  on  the  south  side  of  a 
funall  creek  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  Arling- 
ton, T.  10,  R.  9  E.,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  village  of 
Poynette.  Here  are  exposed  15  feet  of  white,  heavily-bedded, 
friable,  non-calcareous  sandstone,  with  some  thin  greensand  lay- 
era,  the  base  of  the  ledge  being  60  to  80  feet  below  tlie  base  of 
the  Mendota  horizon.  Similar  but  higher  ledges  occur  along 
the  creek  in  Pine  Hollow,  in  tlie  adjoining  parts  of  Sees.  3  and  4. 

J  The  St.  Petera  sandstone  remains  on  top  of  the  ArUngton  prai- 

jl..  J;  •  ne  in  five  isolated  knobs,  the  highest  70  to  100  feet  in  height. 

ITiree  of  these  are  close  together  on  each  side  of  the  line  between 
Sees.  28  and  29.    The  bluff  on  Spoonam's  land,  N.  E.  qr.  of  the 
S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  shows  large  outcrops,  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
of  fine-grained,  friable,  white- and-brown-mottled  sandstone  (725, 
726),  composed  of  glassy  quartz  grains,  the  larger  ones  of  which 
are  rolled,  the  smaller  ones  angular.    Most  of  the  rock  ia  affected 
«  by  a  very  hard,  vitrified  crust,  i^  to  J^  inch  in  thickness,  in 
o  wliich  the  quartz  grains  appear  to  possess  distinct  crystalline  sur- 
^  faces.    Ko  trace  of  calcareous  matter  is  present.    Fine-lamina- 
^  tion  and  cross-lamination  are  plainly  perceptible.    The  knob  on 
8  Mra.  A.  D.  Forbes'  land  lias  on  the  south  side  a  vertical  cliff,  80 
feet  in  height,  of  similar  but  distinctly  horizontal  and  undisturbed 
sandstone.    In  the  S.  W,  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  and  ex- 
?  tending  into  Sec.  28,  and  again  in  the  N.  lii.  of  Sec.  34,  are  other 
similar  bluffs.    On  the  prairie  axound  these  sandstone  mounds, 
exposures  of  the  Lower  Magncsian  limestone  are  seen  at  several 
points  whose  elevation  is  greater  than  tliat  of  tlie  base  of  tho 
sandstone  ledges,  wliilst  at  least  two  points,  on  the  south  line  of 
Sec.  21  and  in  tlie  north  part  of  Sec.  29,  show  the  Umestone  ris- 
ing as  high  as  the  top  of  the  St.  Peters.    The  irregular  nature  of 
tlie  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  tlius  «listinctly 
proven. 

In  Fort  Winnebago,  T.  13,  R.  9  E.,  the  only  formation  is  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  which,  in  the  middle  and  western  portions, 
and  again  in  the  southeast,  rises  in  isolated  bluffs.  At  T.  Cough- 
lin*8  quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20,  are  exposed  10  feet 
of  heavily-bedded,  fine-grained,  wliite,  porous,  friable  sandstone 
(741),  whicli  is  composed  of  glassy,  sub- angular,  quart?5  grainb, 
and  is  blotched  with  ferruginous  spots.  Rows  of  little  brown- 
stained  pores  mark  the  lamination  very  plainly.  Large  fuooidnl 
impressions  occur,  identified  by  Mr.  Whitfield  as  Fal^eophtfcits 
duplex,  and  Palatochoida,  n.  sp.  Large  regular  shaped  blocks  are 
obtained.  The  isolated  bluff  on  tlie  adjoining  parts  of  Sees.  25 
and  36  shows  numerous  small  exposures  of  white,  crumbling, 
non-calcareous  sandstone,  for  a  thickness  of  about  90  feet.  Fig.  39  is  a  section  from 
this  bluff  across  the  Wisconsin  at  Portage  to  the  quartzite  bluffs  of  Caledonia.  The 
contour  of  the  section  is  copied  from  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren's  report  on  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin xiven. 
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In  Lodl  and  Westpoint.  T.  10,  R.  8  £.,  and  T.  10,  R.  7  E..  rock  eipoearai  ue  war 
frequent  aJonir  tlie  bluff  aides,  but  only  a  tew  prominent  pomta  can  be  dewaibed. 
Eingtley'e  bluff,  on  the  edge  of  the  high  country  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  Mul  S.  E. 
It.  of  Sec.  23,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  has  the  etnicture  bIiowh  in  Fig.  40.  The  socceaaion  of 
layers  ia  indicated  in  the  following,  bes^nning  above;  — 

Fit 

I.  Drifi-eoftrtd  slope  with- 

out expoBure 20 

II.  Lovtr  Magheeian  Umt- 

tlone:  in  quony; 
thin -bedded,  top  gU- 
dated 5 

III.  Drift- omxred  ttope: 

without  exposoie  . . .  100 

IV.  Madison  tandstone : 

white,  incoherent;  on 
tlie   edge  of    a    flat 

^  I  bench  in  the  hillside. 

3  B  V.  Mtndiiia  limeilone :  yel- 

I  *  lowish,  regularly  bed- 

^^  ded,  fine -groined. 

''  S  containing :  silica 

I  B  44,67.  alumina. 8.66 

I  ^  iron    peronde,   I.IS; 

S  S  iron  protoxide,  0.22; 

^  ■  lime  carbonate,! 

E  3  magnesia  carbonate, 

g  t  17.97;  water,   1.28= 

g  I  99.83;    exposed  in  a 

^  ..  email  quarry 10 

>  I  VI.  Flat  drift-corertd  slope 

jB  ~  without  (xpoeuie 40 

g3  VII.  Poltdom  sandstone: 

1°  whitA,  fine-gnined, 

"^1  loose;    alternating 

I  g  with  haider,  yellow, 

g  *  calcareous    bands  ; 

i  -s  forming  the  edge  of 

E  *  a  bench 40 

I  I  Vm.  Sleep  slope  without 

o  exposure,  the  rock 

covered  by  sand  from 

its  own  diaintegra- 

Total 310 

The  Hendota  is  quarried  again 
on  tlie  side  of  the  hill  jiut  n-eitt 
of  the  depot  at  Lodi,  where  it 
presents  the  t^iical  yellow  color 
and  reddish  stains,  and  is  over- 
laid at  the  top  of  the  hill   bf 
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white,  incoherent  Modieon  sandstone.  Aiather— d  wmA  htgei  Hcndota  qaany  is  ou 
the  south  Hide  of  the  Uifa  tk  S.Mof  Bee.  IH.  T.  10.  R.  M  E.  Here  An>  aome  ten 
faet  4C  '*efy  ■OBulai'lT  bcddud,  yi^w,  sandy  limeatone.  the  layen  below  hsavy.  abovo 
thin  and  ahaly,  wiUi  fine  large  impressions  of  Dicttiocephalu*  Minnesolentia, 

The  very  prominent  isolated  bloff  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  20,  T.  10,  R.  7  E„  shows 
the  foUowing  section  at  its  north  end; 

L01VER  UAONEeiAM. 

1.  Qiamj  ilopt,  without  eipomie 35 

2.  Coerae.  cnunbliner,  brownish  eandslone 2 

3.  Slope  without  exposures 18 

4.  Brownuh-yeUow,  rou^h. open-textured  limeR/on«,  BOmewhatciystallinej  contain- 

ing cavities  with  calcite  crystals,  numeoious  red  quartzite  pebblee  and  gi«en- 


MEKDOTA  A 

5.  Coarse,  brownish  tandttont,  in  perpendicular  ledges  . 

6.  SfcjM  without  exposure 

7.  Friable,  non -calcareous  Ught-colored  tawUtont 

8.  Sand-covered  «Iop«  wiUiout  exposure 

Height  above  road  at  foot 

Fio.  40. 


FIgnret  Indluu  iltltDdaa 
In  feel  sboTO  Lake  Mlcblgin. 

The  occurrence  of  a  thin  layer  of  non -calcareous  sandstone  within  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian  is  unusual,  but  this  is  not  an  isolated  Instance.  Tlie  limestone  No,  4  is  interesting 
iiecaose  of  its  gimilarity  to  the  rock  from  Eiky's  and  Wood's  quairiea  in  the  Bamboo 
valley,  l^e  accurate  determination  of  whose  stratigmphical  position  meeta  witli  soma 
difficulties,  and  because  of  its  somewhat  peculiar  characten  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  Lower  Magneaian,  the  baso  of  which  formation  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
marks.  From  a  similar,  and  equally  prominent  bluff,  on  the  south  side  of  the  sarau 
sr«tion.  the  profile  of  Fif.  41  is  taken,  r>inning  across  the  Wisoonsin  to  the  quorate 
range  of  Merrimac. 

GibralUr  Bluff  is  the  name  given  to  tlie  bald  cUff  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  which  stir- 
mount«  the  western  end  of  a  large  outlj'ing  area  of  Umestone-capped  blui&.  m  Sees.  17 
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and  18,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.  The  area  over  which  the  sandstone  is  present  in  aot  moie,  proU 
abjy,  than  40  rods  in  iliameter,  but  the  top  of  the  bluJT  reaches  an  eleratuMi  of  about 
630  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  upwards  of  460  feet  above  the  ailjacent  rivw,  ao  that 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking'  points  in  the  Bcenei?  of  tliis  part  of  the  ralle;  of 
the  Wisconsin,  rising  far  above  all  of  the  immediately  surrounding  couutty.    Section  I, 

FiQ.  41. 


8«cTioii  Avaon  thb  Valiui  o»  thi  Wucohsis  is  West  Porat  aho  Mbbkihai; 
—  LlnentpToflle.    HoHlonlal  lMleB-10th»  Uich  tquols  1  mile.    VorlJrJ  icile,  liXI  d 


of  Plate  XXIIt,  and  the  north  and  south  section  attached  to  the  Atlas  Map  of  Art-u  E, 
show  iU  relation  to  the  neighboring  elevations.  Fig.  42  io  a  rough  diagTumniatic  gtelch 
meant  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  western  face  of  this  remarkable  Uuff. 
whose  structure  is  further  indicated  by  the  section  of  Fig.  43,  which  is  diawn  to  a  nat- 
uial  scale. 

Fro.  42. 
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The  western  fiice  of  the  bluff  is  precipitoiu  in  ita  upper  ptHtion  fnr  over  100  feet.  At 
the  top  of  the  cliff  is  a  round'^d  gmnntit  composed  in  part  of  glacial  drift,  but  ahowing' 
in  one  place  a  few  broken  las'crs  of  liineatone  (736),  wliich  are  in  the  proper  position,  and 
have  tlie  proper  characters  for  tlie  "Buff"  or  Lower  Trenton  limestone.  The  cliff  itself 
is  made  up  of  line-grain  L-d,  light-colored  to  nearly  white,  friable  sandstone  (736),  which 
is  composed  of  angular  and  subangular  quartz  graina,  and  possesses  a  hard,  Titrilied 
cni«t.  In  the  uppermost  parte  of  the  cliff  the  horizontal  bedding  is  distinct,  the  layers 
being  quite  thin;  below,  however,  it  is  not  plainly  perceptible,  whilst  Uie  whole  has  a 
sort  of  vertically  columnar  appearance,  due  to  jointing.    On  the  upper  part  of  the  long 

Fia.  43. 
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wooded  slope  below,  are  numerous  vcij  large  sandstone  masses,  fividcntly  fallen  from 
the  clifT.  At  the  lower  edge  of  this  slope  the  Mendota  limestone  is  partly  exposed,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  43,  and  below  it  the  upper  layere  of  the  Potsdam,  with  intercalated  cal- 
careous banda.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  line  of  section,  lower  non-calcareous  sand- 
stone layers  are  exposed,  in  low  cliffs  rising  from  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  At  the  point 
F,  Fig.  43.  on  top  of  a  bare  hill,  only  a  few  rods  from  the  sandstone  cliff,  but  at  sA 
elevation  of  40  feet  above  it?  baae,  is  an  outcrop  of  much  disturbed  Lower  Magnosion 
liiaestone.  NumanHU  pconta  on  the  surrounding  blufis  also  show  limestone  at 
elevations  above  the  base  of  the  bandstone 
''"•  **•  of  the  Gibralter  cliff,  proving  the  esist- 

ence  of  a  vety  irregular  upper  taxfatx  to 
the  Lower  Magnesicn. 

For  the  district  west  of  tlie  Wisconsin 
river,  where  both  topography  and  strati- 
graphy are  so  largely  affected  by  the 
quartzite  ranges,  it  will  be  most  suitable 
to  take  up  in  order:  the  area  south  of  the 
the  qnartdte  rangea;  that  west  of  the 
ranges  1  that  within  them;  and  that  north 
of  tJiem. 

B«mm,  ACBOM  TBI  VAiLsr  OP  T<E  W.smM-  *<^'*  o-f  '**  ff'-'rt*'^  ""«'«■    Piff-  «. 

SIM  IN  SouTBBAit  Calbdoru.  which  Ls  a  section  from  the  top  of  the 

Tcrticsl  icoio,  350  toei,  to  the  inih.   Horiiontsl  quartzite  range  near  the  northwest  cor- 

«.!«.  m  mile,  to  the  Inch.  ^^^  ^j  g^_  ^  .^  ^^   ^  g  ^     Caledonia, 

to  the  top  of  a  bluff  in  Dckorra,  serves  to  give  on  idea  ot  the  structure  of  tiiis  port  of 
the  Wisconsin  valley. 

On  the  flanks  of  the  quartzite  in  western  Caledonia,  the  Potadam  sandstone  rises  to 
altitadcn  apparently  in  the  horizin  of  tlie  Lower  Hagnesian,  having  then  a  slight  ap- 
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parent  dip  southward,  or  away  from  the  quartadte.  This  flanking  sandstone  is  well  ex- 
loosed  at  Dorward*8  Glen,  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  18,  where  it  is  seen  overlying  the 
quartzite,  as  heretofore  described  and  illustiated  in  Fig.  27,  which  is  a  section  along  the 
wall  of  the  glen.  This  wall  shows  the  following  succession  of  layers,  the  numben  of 
the  layers  being  the  same  as  in  Fig.  27: — 

FL    In. 

VI.  Yellowish,  fine-grained,  friable  and  heavily  bedded  sandstone 14     8 

V.  Pink,  fine-grained  and  thinly  bedded  sandstone 4     8 

IV.  Whitish  and  brownish,  very  coarse,  heavily  bedded  sandstone,  the  oon- 

Ftituent  grains  much  rolled  translucent  quartz 10  . . 

III.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  yellowish  and  finer  grained 17  4 

II.  Very  coarse,  like  IV 5  10 

1.  Bowlder-conglomerate,  almoet  wi^out  matrix,  made  up  of  bowlders 

mostly  angular,  up  to  1  foot  in  diameter;  forms  the  stream  bed 4  2 

Height  of  cJifF 58      8 

In  the  town  of  Merrimac,  Sauk  county,  sandstone  at  high  levels  continues  to  flank 
the  quartzite.  This  sandstone  m&j  be  seen  at  Parphrey's  Glen,  on  the  N.  £.  qr.  of  Soc. 
22,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  where  20  feet  of  friable,  brownish,  ScoHthtis-heaimg^  regular-beddrvi 
simdstone  is  exposed,  including  thin  layers  of  a  conglomerate  of  red  quar^te  pebbles; 
on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  in  a  high,  narrow  bluff,  which  is  partly  detached  from  the 
quartzite;  and  again,  lying  directly  against  the  quartzite.  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  £. 
qr.  of  Sec.  20,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  where  it  forms  a  perpendicular  cliff  directly  north  of,  and 
across  the  valley  from,  the  Devil^s  Nose.  The  rock  at  this  place  is  medium  to  fine- 
grained, friable,  red-and-white-banded,  purely  silicious,  and  superficially  vitrified,  and 
contains  throughout  small  pebbles  of  red  quartzite,  which  are,  however,  aggregated 
more  numerously  mto  two  bands,  the  upper  one  2  feet  thick,  and  25  feet  below  the 
qummit,  the  lower  one  10  feet  thick  and  59  feet  below  the  summit.  Tlie  whole  height 
of  the  vertical  cliff  is  210  feet,  the  whole  thickness  of  sandstone  seen,  227  feet.  The  top 
of  the  sandstone  has  an  altitude  of  622  feet;  its  base,  one  of  397  feot,  so  that  the  dilF 
rises  entirely  across  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  as  indicated  by  the  occur- 
rences of  that  formation  in  the  country  to  the  south  east  and  west.  The  sections  of 
Plates  XIX  and  XX  show  the  structure  and  stratigraphical  relations  of  this  cliff. 

Tlie  isolated  knob  rising  from  the  west  bank  of  Otter  creek,  near  the  center  of  Sec. 
15,  T.  10,  R.  6  E.,  Sampter,  shows  the  following  section: 

I.  Madison  sandstoue  in  small  separated  exposures;  upper  portions  very  highly 
ferruginous  and  firm;  near  the  middle  (1227)  very  fine-grained,  lighter 
colored  and  slightly  calcareous;  at  the  base  white,  fine-grained,  much 

indurated 25 

II.  Unexposed 2') 

III.  Mendota  limestone;  yellow,  shaly,  in  small  quarry -opening 5 

IV.  Unexposed 10 

V.  Greenland  layer 1 

VI.  Unexposed 15 

VII.  Potsdam  sandstone,  upper  layers  fine,  white,  friable,  banded  with  calcareous 

layers,  lower  portions  rising  in  an  abrupt  cliff  from  tlie  bank  of  Otter 
creek;  heavily  bedded,  non-calcareous,  alternating  brown  and  white. ...       140 

Height  of  knob 216 

Altitude  of  summit 416 
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Fig.  45  is  a  section  across  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  from  the  high  bluff  just  west  of 
RoweU's  Mill,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17,  T.  9,  R.  6  E.,  Prairie  da  Sac,  in  a  N.  68"  E.  direc- 
tion to  the  blails  back  of  Clifton,  Dane  connty. 

Fig.  45. 


mAtkcUstr/h l?=r==. 

a-'—.n  M  %A£B7ULOicL-i' ^j^^ 

*^*'-  '•V'-\  D  y .  T  v~..'T^^ 

-  '..j^jA a—  y_£r.'. -y^ffufuam {..••••-■■•. 

8Bono2T  Across  thb  Vallbt  of  tab  WiscoNsm,  at  Prairib  du  Sao. 
Vertical  scale  400  feet,  1  inch;  horixoatal  scale  14  miles,  1  inch. 

The  very  bold  and  prominent  bluff  rising  from  the  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  at  tho 
mouth  of  Honey  creek.  Sec.  21,  T.  9,  R.  6  E.,  has  already  been  cited  as  giving  a  mag- 
nificent section,  and  portions  of  this  section  have  been  given  in  some  detail  in  the  gen- 
eral descriptions  of  the  formation.    Abbreviated,  the  section  is  as  follows: 

Ft,   In, 
},  Lower  MagneMan,  in  a  vertical  chff  facing  towards  Honey  Creek,  including. 

subdivisions  as  given  on  page  552 52    5 

2.  Madiaarit  including:  slope  without  exposure,  15  feet;  white  and  brown  sand- 

stone for  the  most  part  non-calcareous,  16.5  feet;  slope  witliout  exposure, 

7  fret;  coarse,  non-calcareous  white  and  brown  sandstone,  2  feet;  in  all      40    5 

3.  Mendota,  including :  slope  without  exposure,  33  feet;  brown,  earthy,  ver>-  com- 

pact limestone  ^ith  34.15  per  cent,  of  white  day,  1  foot;  like  the  last, 

but  with  26  per  cent,  of  clay,  2  Ji  feet ;  in  all 36    6 

4.  Potsdam,  including  subdivisions  aa  given  on  page  534;  rising  abruptly  from 

the  Wisconsin 189    3 

Total  height  of  bluff. 318    7 

Altitude  of  summit 484  . . 


BLVfr 


Fig.  46  is  a  section  across  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  ficom  the  bluff  just  described, 
A^4  mil^^s  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  bluff  on  Sec.  1,  T.  8,  R.  6  E. 

South  of  the  quartzite 
*'!<*•  ^^'  range,  over  all  of  T.  10, 

R.  4  E.,  Honey  Creek, 
the  country  is  one  char- 
acterized by  numerous 
high,  narrow,  branching 
ridges,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  severed 
into  entirely  separate 
parts,  showing  frequent- 
ly walls  of  bare  rock, 
and  often  rising  in- 
to the  horizon  of  tho 
Mendota     beds,     more 


"■^^i£rM€laia  ^itntJione- 


jLvm'  /^Nfafict^Uj,  Uliei^tfm^ 


SBcnoir  AOBOBs  thb  WxBOOxenr  Vallbt  vrom  Hoxbt  Orbek 

Bluit. 

Vertical  scalo  400  feet  to  the  Inch;  horixontal,  IH  miles  to  the  inch. 


rarely  into  that  of  the  Lower  Magnesian.  In  many  cases,  the  sides  of  th<^  ridges  arc 
worn  into  bold  and  fantastic  forms  of  bare  rock,  whone  very  phiin  horizontal  stratifica- 
tion renders  the  effect  more  strikiiig.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  T.  10,  R.  5  E.,  a 
oaiTOW,  precipitous  spur  from  a  higher  bluff  is  worn  entirely  through,  forming  a  natumA 
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bridge  of  considenibte  dimenBiona.  The  arch  it  about  ten  feet  thick,  its  under  ude  being 
30  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  width  of  the  ajchwa;  30  to  40  feet.  The  rock  ii  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Potadam,  containing  the  uaunl  caicareoua  b&ndg.  and  is  highly 
cherged  with  small  pebbles  of  red  quai^ite.  The  bases  of  the  difft  on  both  aides  of  the 
valley  of  that  branch  of  Honey  creek  vi'hich  foUowe  the  west  line  of  T.  10,  R.  5  E..  are 
made  up  of  a  layer  50  feet  thick,  of  ^bitj*,  non-calcareous  gandrock.  which  is  rendered 
very  prominent  by  its  strong  contrast  in  color  with  the  darker  hued  layers  at  higher 
levels.  Its  upper  surface  appears  to  be  about  155  feet  below  the  Mendota  base,  and  th^ 
layer  is  evid^itly  the  same  as  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  gi'eat  bluff  at  the  moutli  of  Honey 

Fie.  47. 


The  Mendola  is  quarried  on  the  aide  of  a  sleep  ranne  in  the  river  Uuffti  immediiiltjj- 
north  of  SprioR  Grwen,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. :!,  T.  H.  R,  4  B.  The  point  of  the  bluff  at  the 
mouth  of  thiu  ravine  shows  the  profile  and  section  as  indicated  in  Fig.  47.  Hie  succei'- 
eion  of  layers,  including  the  quarry  across  the  ntvbic.  ie  as  follows ; 

Firt. 
1.  Loiter  MagMsian  UmMlonf:  in  numerous  small,  roush-weaUiered  expo- 
sures; upper  layers  concretionary;  about  midway  of  the  moasureTiient, 
cJose-tertured.  whit«,  cryntalline,  with  chert  and  a  few  dolomite- lined  cav- 
ities; at  20  feet  above  base,  sandy,  and  including  red  quartdte  pebbles; 
bweet  layers  seen,  brownish,  concretionaiy,  rough-smfaced,  withcherland 
facings  to  the  layers  of  stalactitic  carbonate;  at  base  a  greensand  layer; 

enact  junction  with  the  nest  formation  seen 65 

11.  Madison  aandslont:  in  perpendicular  ledges,  incluiling:  white,  indnntlfd 
BundBtone,  with  red  quartzite  pebbles,  1^  feet;  lonwe,  while,  crosa-huoi- 

nateil  wand,  7  feet;  unexposed,  about  15  feet;  in  all 45 

HI.  Mfiiduta  beds:  including:  unexpose,  about  25  feet;  thin,  cnunbling, lime- 
stone layers,  .'i'^  feet;  yellow  calcareous  sliale  P,^  feet:  si^en  very  regu- 
lar, heavy,  yellow,  limestone  layers,  with  a  6  inch  parting  near  the  liose. 
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and  capable  of  being  split  into  thin  slabi  (1292)  lOK  feet;  unexpoeed,  10 

feet;  brownish,  ted  etained,  poroiu  limeetone,  2  feet;  in  all  al>out 45 

IV.  PoUdam  Mndatout:  including:  greeosand  kyer,  1  foot;  uneipoeed,  20 
feet;  white  loose  sand  with  brownish  greensaiid,  bearing  calcaxeoui  bands 
(1290),  in  a  perpendicular  escarpment,  5  foet;  slope  to  foot  of  bluff  coveted 
witiisand,  84  feet;  in  all  about 110 

Ht!ight  of  bluff 2C0 

Altitude  of  Bummit 465 

Weal  of  the  Kttttm  end  of  the  quartxite  range*.  The  sandstone  lying  at  high  levch 
about  the  quiutzitc,  in  the  eastern  paji  of  the  town  of  Westfleld,  T.  1 1,  R.  4  E.,  is,  without 
doubt,  both  in  and  above  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesiao  limeeUinc,  as  indicated 
oy  the  exposoiea  of  that  rocb  to  the  westward.  Half  a  mile  south  of  the  Mendotn 
quanry,  on  the  point  dt  the  ridge  in  the  E.  hf.  of  Sec.  10,  the  road  crossing  the  some 
PiQ.48. 


Boriwintal  sola  S  mllei  to  I  Inch.    Venlcal  scitli 


CD.  linaofiectlon. 


ridge  eactwafd  is  cut  into  brown,  friable  sandsUine,  having  the  proper  position  and 
cluuacter  for  the  Madison  beds.  Continuing  eastward,  the  road  rises,  the  ground  be- 
coming full  of  the  chertB  eharactcristic  of  the  Lower  Magneeian,  but  on  the  southeaat 
oomer  <A  See.  10,  non-calcaieoos,  indurated  sandstone  is  again  in  place,  at  an  elevation 
Wis.  Sub.— 8d 
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of  80  feet  above  the  Mendota  in  tiie  quany  above  named.  From  this  pomt*  sandstood 
continues  in  place  as  the  road  tuscends  through  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  14  to  tlie  center  o£ 
tliat  section,  and  beyond,  reaching  aa  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  Mendota  baae. 
The  some  thing  is  to  be  observed  on  the  road  ascending  through  sections  2,  3  and  11; 
wliilst  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge,  towards  the  valley  within  the  quartzite  mngtSt 
sandstone  is  constantly  seen  with  a  great  total  thickness,  lying  within  and  above  iho 
Lower  Magnesian  horizon. 

Witbtn  the  quarfzite  ranges.  In  the  town  of  Caledonia,  Columbia  county,  more  or 
less  of  Sees.  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32  and  33,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  he  between  the  oonvei^mg 
ranges,  which  unite  on  Sec.  27.  The  area  thas  included  appears  every^'heiv  to  be  un- 
derlaid by  sandstone,  which  is  of  considerable  thicknets.  In  tlie  northern  portions  ol 
Sees.  28,  29  and  30,  the  altitude  is  500  to  550  tet,  as  great  as  that  of  the  northern 
quartzite  ran^,  and  wells  pass  tlurough  many  feet  of  sandstone,  one  near  the  noxth 
line  of  Sec.  30  ^)enetniting  170  feet  of  that  rock. 

Along  the  eiist  line  of  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.  in  the  town  of  Greenfield,  the 
high  sandstone- filled  countryj'ust  de8C]:i])ed  as  occurring  on  the  south  flank  of  tlie  north 
quartzite  range  in  Caledonia,  breaks  down  suddenly,  in  a  vertical  cliff  1!^  feet  high,  at 
the  foot  of  wliich  a  slope  continues  the  descent  to  the  Baraboo  river,  through  an 
additional  vertical  distance  of  275  feet,  and  a  horizontal  distance  of  two  miles.  In 
the  northern  part  of  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.  on  the  south  flank  of  Uie  nortlieni 
quartzite  range,  and  within  half  a  imle  of  this  di^  is  a  small  limontone  quany. 
Fig.  48  gives  a  map  and  section  showing  tlie  relative  positions  of  this  limestone  and 
the  otlier  rock  exposures  in  the  vicinity.  The  whole  thickness  of  limestone  exposed 
is  about  25  feet,  the  layers  running  from  1  to  6  inches,  but  much  displaced,  and  cov- 
ered by  debris.  The  rock  (1251)  is  rough-textured,  brownish-yellow,  and  non-arena- 
ceous, carrying  many  small  cavities  lined  with  calcite  crystals,  as  also  mudi  grcenaaiid 
in  coarse  grains;  the^e  much  more  abundant  in  the  lower  layers,  at  the  Ijase  of 
which  is  a  regular  greensand  layer  such  as  is  often  to  be  seen  at  the  base  of  tho 
Lower  Magnesian.  The  composition  of  the  limestone  is  indicated  l)y  tlie  following 
analysis,  made  gratuitously  for  the  survey  by  Mr  W.  A.  Hover  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity: lime  carbonate,  51.61;  magnesia  carbonate,  38.51;  silica,  5.66;  alumina  wed 
iron  oxide,  2.26;  water,  0.40.  The  uppermost  layer  in  the  quarry  is  finely  giadated, 
and  casts  of  fossils  are  found  throughout.  The  following  have  l)een  identified  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  from  a  collection  made  at  this  place  by  the  late  Prof.  James 
H.  Eaton:  Strotnatopora,  und.  sp.;  Orthis  Barabuensis?  ;  Metoptoma,  n.  sp.;  Mac* 
lurea  Swezeyi^  n.  sp.;  Holopeaj  n.  sp.;  lllofnus  antiquatus,  n.  sp.;  DiceUoetphaius 
Barabuensis,  n.  sp.  Immediately  above  the  quarry,  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to 
the  northward  for  60  feet,  without  exposure;  becoming  then  nearly  level  on  top  of 
the  quartzite  range.  A  short  distance  along  the  road  which  ascends  to  the  eastwaid, 
are  small  exix)sures  (  "  a "  of  the  map  of  Fig.  48,  corresponding  in  elwation  to  "a" 
of  the  section)  of  brownish,  non-calcareous,  sandstone,  20  feet  hij^er  than  the  top 
of  the  quawy.  Down-hill,  a  short  distance  to  the  westward,  are  ledges  of  fine- 
grained, friable,  light-colored,  non-calcareous,  sandstone  (746)  coming  immediaU'iy 
below  tlie  quarry  layers,  some  ten  feet  in  height;  wliilst  still  farther  west,  sandstone  ex- 
posures are  seen  at  different  levels  (6,  c,  of  Fig.  48),  down  to  140  feet  l)elow  the  quany 
base,  but  not  continuously.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  cliff  lying  half  a  mile  southetwt 
across  the  intervening  valley,  is  75  feet  above  the  top  of  the  quarry  layers.  Itf»  loww 
layers  (748)  are  medium-grained,  very  friable,  brownish,  banded  sandstone,  composed  of 
very  much  rolled  quartz  grains;  further  up,  some  baiids  of  bright  red  sanil^tone  arr>  in- 
cluded, whilst,  near  tlie  summit  (740,  750)  are  a  number  of  n^iidly  alternating,  red, 
white,  and  yellow  bands  of  quite  fine-grained  and  saccharoidal  sandstone,  tlie  wbolo 
Uiicknoss  being  135  feet.    The  determination  of  the  true  stratigraphical  position  of  tho 
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Eik;  Lmeatone  meets  irith  considerable  dilficultiea,  and  hae  quite  important  roiidiiiuoiu 
depending  ii]>on  it.  This  subject  is  discuased  briefly  in  anotlier  place,  in  connection 
with  facts  from  other  localitieg  benrini;  on  the  same  conclueion.  It  is  only  neceEaaiy 
to  say  liere  that  the  fossils  from  this  limestone  aie  reganled  by  Mr.  Whitfield  us  cor- 
tainly  not  lower  than  the  Lower  Ma^esiojt,  and  tliat,  if  we  reci?ive  this  reference,  it 
Oecomes  necessary  to  believe  that  tlie  surrounding  high-level  sandstone,  appurently 
without  doul>t  of  the  Potsdam  series,  had  been  extensively  eroded  before  the  deposilion 
of  thi^  limestone,  and  that  the  latter  forms  merely  a  nest  b'ing  upon  the  eroded  surface 
of  the  older  eandBtone,  um  indicated  by  the  dolU'd  line  of  Fig.  48. 

Sandstone  is  quarried,  of  excellent  quality,  at  several  places  near  Baivboo.  One  of 
the*e  is  on  the  south  side  of  a  ridge  on  tlie  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  1,  T.  11,  R.  6  E,,  just  cast 
of  the  village.  The  quarry  here  has  a  six-feet  fiice,  showing  heavj-  and  regular  beds  of 
moderately  fine-grained,  white,  non-calcareous  sandstone  (I'iiOj.  which  is  marked  witli 
line  brownish  lamination  lines,  is  made  up  of  glassy,  subongiilar  quartz  gmins,  and 
splits  easily  into  tliin  slabs.  Another  and  much  larger  quarry  is  opened  on  the 
"stos^ed"  point  of  a  ridge,  Bouthweet  of  Baraboo,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  2,  T.  II,  It. 
6  E.  The  end  of  tlie  ridge  is  planed  and  scratched  on  a  large  scale.  The  total  thick- 
ness »een  is  about  thirty  feet,  tlie  sandstone  being  wliite,  fine-gnuned,  firm,  and  obtain- 
able in  large,  well-shaped  blocks.  In  places,  a  not-work  of  thin  quarts  seams  is  not'ce- 
ahte.  This  atone,  as  well  us  that  quarried  at  other  points  in  the  Baraljoo  valley,  is  an 
unasuaBy  good  sandstone  to  come  from  the  fotsdam  series,  niuch  of  whieh  is  io  loosti 
and  friable,  or  badly  colored,  as  in  have  no  value  as  a  stone  for  buililing. 

Fio.  40. 


Hap  *nn  SijnoN  HiiawiNo  tub  KiLATrrE  PoHnrnits  op  tuk  Rock  Outcbops  ai  Wood's,  mkar 

On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10.  T.  U.  R.  6  E..  on  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Wood's  land,  is  a  small  quarry,  on  the  point  of  a  ridge,  of  hnieMtone  closely  like  that  at 
ffiky's  quarry  in  Greenfield.  The  rock  (1260)  is  brownish,  porous,  rough- surfaced,  and 
minutely  ciystaihne,  with,  in  places,  a  concretionary  structure,  and  contains  only  9.0.1 
per  oent.  of  insoluble  ingredients,  which  arc  aluminous  rather  than  siticious.  In  plooiv 
an  indistinct  columnar,  coral-like  stmctare  is  noticeable,  but  no  undoubted  fnesds  were 
ol«erved.  On  tlie  south  face  of  the  same  lidge,  and  on  the  south  line  of  Sec.  10,  is  a 
long  ledge  of  fine-gnuned,  reddish-brown  sandstone  (1262),  which  is  composed  of  mugh- 
vitrtaoNi.  subangidar  grains  of  glotviy  quartz,  and  cnntiuns  many  pebbles  of  red 
quartzite,  nnmeroua  Seolilhuii  borings,  and  fine,  large  impressions  of  DicelUxephalua 
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Minnesote^ma,  The  top  of  this  sandstone  ledge  is  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  )ime< 
stone  in  Wood's  quarry,  directly  beneath  which  a  small  exposure  of  smilar  sandstone  is 
seen.  South  of  the  sandstone  ledge,  on  the  south  line  of  Sec.  10,  as  shown  on  the  map 
and  section  of  Fig.  49,  is  the  valley  of  Skillet's  creek,  and  south  of  this,  again,  lisos  the 
southern  quartzitc  range.  About  K  niile  north  from  Wood's  quarry,  and  40  feet  be- 
low its  base,  in  the  high  bank  of  Skillet's  creek,  is  an  exposure  of  yellowish,  rough-snr- 
faced  limestone  (1263),  which  closely  resembles  the  t>i>ical  Mendota  rock,  leaving  on 
solution  23.68  per  cent  of  a  very  fine  aluminous  residue.  The  exposure  is  somewhat 
broken,  but  a  thickness  of  about  15  feot  is  seen.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank,  sandstone  is 
in  place.  This  yellowish  lunestone  would  appear  to  be  the  rock  alluded  to  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Shumard  in  Owen's  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconaiiiy  lotca  and  Minnesota^  p.  522,  as 
occurring  **  in  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  5^ths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Bazaboo."  He 
refers  it  to  the  **  cncrinital  bed  of  F.  I,"  the  same  as  the  Mendota  horizon  of  the  writer's 
reports.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  quany  limestone,  the  sandstone  canying  Scolithus 
and  DicellocephaluSy  and  the  yellowish  limestone  on  SkHlet's  creek,  have  the  proper  re- 
lations and  characters  for  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and  Mendota  beds.  The  up- 
per limestone  has  just  about  the  same  altitude  as  that  at  Eiky's  quany,  and  appears 
beyond  question  to  belong  to  the  same  horizon.  Below  the  Mendota  normally  there  is 
always  found  loose,  fine-grained  sandstone,  with  some  calcareous  matter,  and  narrow, 
brownish,  calcareous  bands,  this  character  holding  for  a  thickness  of  40  to  60  feet.  Be- 
low the  lower  limestone  on  Skillet's  creek,  however,  we  find  no  such  layen,  but  at  the 
falls,  a  few  rods  down  stream,  arc  seen  fifteen  feet  of  very  regular  beds  of  much  in- 
durated, entirely  non-calcareous,  sandstone  having  a  slight  slant  southward,  and  bear- 
ing no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  ordinary'  infra-Mendota  layers.  Do  the  two  lime- 
stone layers,  with  the  intervening  sandstone,  form  a  patch  lying  upon  an  eroded  sur&ce 
of  much  older  sandstone,  represented  by  the  indurated  rock  at  the  falls,  as  sugi^ested 
already  in  the  case  of  the  limestone  of  Eiky's  quany? 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  Devil's  Lake,  on  the  east  line  of  the  K.  E.  qr.  of  Sec, 
13,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.,  on  the  south  flank  of  a  projecting  point  of  the  south  quartzite  range, 
are  numerous  large  masses  of  fossiliferous  sandstone,  evidently  near  home.  The  rock 
is  medium-grained,  friable  and  brownish,  containing  many  Scolithus  markings,  and 
other  fossil  fragments,  chiefly  of  trilobites,  among  which  casts  of  large  cephalic  shields 
of  DiceUocephalus  Minnesotensis  are  most  readily  made  out.  Prof.  A.  Winchell  iden- 
tified and  described  also  the  following,  in  specimens  from  this  place,  sent  him  a  nmnber 
of  years  ago:  Otihis  Barabuensis ;  Stranarollus  (Ophileta)  primardialis;  Pleuroiama- 
ria?  ndrena;  Dicellocephalwt  Pepinensis;  Ptychaspis  Barabuensis,  The  altitude  at 
which  Uiese  sandstone  masses  occur  is  5'JO  to  560  feet,  or  70  to  110  feet  above  the  lime- 
stone at  Wood's  and  Eiky's  quarries,  and  110  to  155  feet  above  tlie  Mcndota-like  rock 
in  the  banks  of  Skillet's  creek,  Sec.  10,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.  Across  the  ravine  on  the  north 
side  of  whicli  these  fossils  are  found,  are  bowlder-conglomerate  and  sandstone  beds  seen 
lying  directly  upon  the  quartzite,  as  previously  described  and  figured.  These  occur  at 
the  north  point  of  the  east  cliff  of  Devil's  Lake,  a  north  and  south  section  through 
which  is  given  on  Plate  XIX  of  tills  volume.  Tlie  sunmiit  of  tlie  cUff,  which  for  some 
distance  is  a  mere  crest,  rises  rapidly  southward,  horizontal  sandstone  layers  flanking  it 
on  the  side  away  from  the  lake,  and  rising  with  it  to  an  altitude  of  over  600  feet.  Hie 
sandstone  cliff  iimnediately  opposite  tlie  Devil's  Nose,  sliown  also  in  one  of  the  sections 
of  Plate  XIX,  has  aheady  been  described  as  extending  between  the  altitudes  of  :i91 
and  622  feet,  or  from  50  feet  below  Wood's  quar  y,  to  175  feet  above  it,  and  as  ex- 
tending far  above  any  apparently  possible  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  same 
api^ears  to  be  true  of  tlie  sandstone  in  all  of  the  region  about  Devil's  Lake.  At  Uie 
Houth  end  of  tlie  west  bluff,  for  instance,  are  horizontal  sandstone  ledges  at  an  altitude  of 
over  700  feet. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  north  and  soutli  quartzite  range  in  Westfleld,  T.  11  R.  4 
E.,  in  the  eastern  row  of  sections  of  that  town,  sandstone  similar  to  that  just  described 
occurs  with  a  considerable  thickness.    Certain  layera  at  Idgh  levels  are  i)eculiar  in  being 
chari^  with  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  iron,  which  are  at  times  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  constitute  an  iron  ore.    This  ore  is  to  be  seen  in  a  pit  on  F.  W.  Schulte's  land,  S.  W. 
qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  with  a  thickness  of  about  10  feet.    U  is  plainly  stratified, 
and  is  a  more  or  less  sandy  admixture  of  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  iron,  the  former 
occasionally  showing  metallic  surfaces,  and  greatly  predominating.    The  inner  part  of 
the  purer  fragments  presents  a  dark-colored,  compact  appearance,  yielding  a  rod  streak. 
Occasional  stalactitic  portions  are  to  be  seen,  and  some  of  Uie  layers  are  almost  without 
iron  oxide,  consisting  then  of  greyish  ^and  with  some  greensand  (glauconite)  grains. 
The  following  analysis  (1269)  is  from  a  sample  averaged  from  the  ore  pile  outside,  and 
covers  all  degrees  of  richness  except  the  nearly  pure  sandstone  layers:    Silica,  19.59; 
alumina,  3.60;  iron  sesquioxide,  70.24;  manganese  oxide,  0.54:  lime,  0.76;  magnesia, 
0.04;  phosphoric  add,  0.17;  sulphur,  a  trace;  water,  5.19  =  100.33:  metallic  iron, 49.30. 
Much  of  the  ore  of  tl\e  pile  i^  better  than  shown  by  the  analysis,  which  itself  represents 
an  ore  of  some  value.    The  locality  is  worthy  of  close  investigation,  the  indications  be- 
ing that  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  good  "  soft  hematite  ''  might  be  obtained. 

North  of  the  quartzite  ranges  the  Potsdam  is  everywhere  tlic  surface  rock,  making 
frequent  exposures,  many  of  which  are  very  interesting,  but  the  space  is  not  available 
for  their  description. 

Dane  County. 

(Atlas  Platb  XIII.   Abba  D.) 

Dane  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  state,  having  a  total 
area  of  1,237.84  square  miles.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  almost  perfect  rectangle,  the 
northwestern  comer  of  which  is  cut  off  by  the  Wisconsin  river.  From  north  to  south  it 
measures  30  miles,  including  towns  5,  6, 7,  8  and  9;  from  east  to  west,  42  miles,  includ- 
ing ranges  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12;  thus  embracing  34  entire  townships  and  one  fractional 
one.  The  western  tier  of  townships,  range  6,  is  included  within  tlie  aroa  of  the  lead 
region,  and  will  bo  found  described  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong.  The  boJanoe  of 
the  county  has  an  area  of  1,030  square  miles. 

Dane  county  has  a  position  just  about  midway  in  the  width  of  the  state,  its  eastern 
line  being  57  miles  from  Lake  Micliigan,  and  its  western,  63  miles  from  the  Missisaipp!. 
Its  southern  line  is  24  miles  north  of  the  Illinois  state  line. 

With  tlie  exception  of  an  area  of  about  120  miles,  in  the  northwest,  tliat  drains  iowardj 
the  Wisconsin,  the  drainage  of  the  whole  county  is  shed  southward  and  eastward 
through  different  channels  into  Rock  river.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
the  whole  area  lies  on  Uie  south  side  of  the  limestone  dividing  ridge  that  Ixroits  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wisconsin  on  the  south.  This  ridge  enters  Uie  county  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  of  Vienna,  trends  thence  south  of  west  across  Dane,  and  then,  bending  more 
to  tlie  south,  passes  through  tlie  ac^oining  portions  of  Roxbuiy,  Berry,  Sprmgfield,  Mid- 
dleton  and  Cross  Plains,  and  leaves  the  county  on  the  west  side  of  the  last  named  town. 
The  ridge  has  a  general  altitude  of  500  to  600  feet,  and  a  width  sometimes  of  a  whole 
township,  but  on  both  sides  is  rendered  quite  irregular  by  erosion,  the  northern  side 
especially  projecting  in  long,  bold  points  into  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  Tlie  summit 
of  the  ridge  is  largely  occupied  by  prairie —  a  continuation  of  the  prairie  belt  Uiat  char- 
acterizes Uie  same  ridge  in  its  passage  across  Columbia  county — and  has  always,  except 
in  Middleton  and  Cross  Plains,  the  Lower  Magnesian  as  the  surface  rock.  In  tlieee 
tc»wn8  it  rises  into  the  St.  Peters  and  Trenton  horizons.  In  the  norUiem  portions  of 
Middleton,  Croes  Plains,  Berry  and  Mazomanie  the  dividing  ridge  is  cut  entirely  through 
by  a  valley  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  18  miles  in  length,  and  100  to  200  feet  in 
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depth  —  which  connects  the  ground  about  the  west  end  of  Lake  Mendota  with  that 
l)ordering  the  Wisconsin.  The  highest  point  of  tlie  valley  is  85  feet  alx)ve  Lake  Men- 
dota, and  in  it  are  streams  Tanning  in  either  direction.  Black  Earth  river  —  the  largw 
of  tlie  two  —  which  runs  westward  to  the  Wiaoansin,  heads  vithin  three  miles  of  Lake 
Mendota,  and  at  onlj  80  feet  above  its  level.  It  has  been  suggested  by  G«i,  G.  K. 
Wanen  in  his  report  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivere,  that  this  valley  indicates  a  former 
outlet,  westward  to  the  Wisconsin,  of  the  Madison  system  of  lakes.  It  is  not  irapawible 
that  such  an  outlet  may  have  existed,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  region 
to  show  that  we  have  here  anything  else  than  a  case  where  two  systems  of  erosion  liave 
approached  one  another  until  the  dividing  ridge  has  been  partially  broken  down.  South 
of  Black  Earth  river  the  high  ground  comes  in  again,  and,  taking  a  turn  westward  to 
accord  with  the  changed  direction  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  passes  out  of  the  district. 

To  the  north  and  west,  in  tlie  towns  of  Dane,  Roxbury  and  Berry,  the  dividing  ridge 
presents  a  very  abrupt  escarpment,  which  projects  in  long  bold  points  into  the  vallej*  of 
the  Wisconsin.  Beyond  tlie  escarpment  the  low  ground  is  occupied  by  numerous  out- 
lying patches  of  the  high  country  of  varying  sizes,  similar  to  those  already  described  as 
occurring  in  the  adjoining  towns  of  West  Point,  Lodi,  etc.,  in  Columbia  county. 

Southward  from  tlie  dividing  ridge  there  is  a  general  and  much  more  gradual  descent  to 
the  south  and  east,  confonning  with  the  descent  in  those  directions  of  tlie  underlying 
strata.  West  of  a  line  drawn  centiully  north  and  south  through  the  county,  the  general 
descent  of  both  the  country-surface  and  strata  is  southward  only.  East  of  such  a  line, 
the  line  of  greatest  descent  veers  more  and  more  to  the  eastward,  until  along  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  east  line  of  the  county,  it  is  almost  wholly  in  that  direction.  The  dmin- 
age  system  corresponds  with  this  general  structure.  In  the  northea^it,  in  the  towns  oi 
York,  Bristol,  Sun  Prairie  and  Medina,  the  drainage  is  eastward  into  Waterloo  creek. 
Farther  south,  in  Cottage  Grove,  Deerfield  and  Christiana,  the  drainage  is  also  eastwjrd 
towards  Koskonong  creek,  which  itself  has  a  general  southerly  direction.  In  the  central 
-part  of  the  county  the  drainage  along  the  Catfish  valley  is  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
whilst  farther  west,  the  Sugar  river  system  runs  almost  exactly  sou tli ward.  In  minor 
detail,  of  course,  the  directions  of  the  streams  are  due  to  other  causes. 

The  Catfish  valley,  wiUi  its  chain  of  lakes,  is  the  central  topographical  feature  of  U:e 
county.  The  head- waters  of  the  Catfish  are  a  number  of  small  strecuns  which  ri«e  oo 
the  south  side  of  tlie  divide  in  Springfield,  Dane,  Vienna  and  Windsor,  and  couie  to- 
gether  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Westport.  From  here  to  tlie  junction  with 
Rock  river,  the  valley  has  a  southeasterly  course,  a  length  of  27  miles,  and  a  width  from 
high  ground  to  high  ground  of  from  4  to  9  luiles.  Its  surface  lies  genenilly  at  from  2'»0 
to  800  feet  alwve  Lake  Michigan,  but  is  quite  iiregular,  the  irregularity  being  largely 
due  to  considerable  accumulations  of  drift,  but  also  to  the  occurrence  of  small  lock  oat- 
liers,  and  to  the  projection  into  the  valley  on  either  side  of  low  rock  ridges.  These  have  a 
general  northeast  southwest  trend,  and  tend  to  divide  tlie  valley  into  more  or  leia  s«»i  ka- 
rate, parallel,  cross- valleys,  which  are  ver>'  marked,  and  are  undoubtedly  to  be  attril*- 
uted  to  the  movement  over  the  country  of  glacier  ice,  to  which  cause  also  is  to  Ije  assigned 
tiie  linear  nature  of  the  topography  of  all  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  several 
lakes  of  the  region  alxiut  Madison  are  expansions  of  the  Catfish  into  such  cross-valle}'^, 
the  ridges  between  which  here  run  entirely  across  the  main  valley,  though  not  formed 
throughout  of  rock  material.  Ijako  Mendota  occupies  two  of  the  cross- valleys,  ))artially 
separated  by  the  low  ridge  of  Picnic  iwint  and  McBride's  point.  Lake  Monona  hei^  n 
one  similar  valley,  which  extends  far  to  the  southwestward,  and  holds  also  the  smaller 
sheet  of  water  known  oa  Dead  Lake,  or  Lake  Wingra.  Further  south,  the  glacial  move- 
ment had  a  more  nearly  southerly  direction,  and  the  directions  of  the  cross- valleyM  cor- 
n^pond.  There  is  no  prairie  in  Uie  Catfish  valley  proper.  Along  tlie  head  streams  in 
Springfield,  Westport  and  Burke,  the  marshes  are  of  considerable  extent. 
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Immediately  east  of  tlie  Catfish  valley  the  comitry  lies  higher,  but  soon  sinks 
again,  descending  with  the  eastward  descent  of  the  strata,  this  part  of  the  county  run- 
ing  from  240  to  400  feet  in  altitude.  Here  we  find  a  gently  undulating  surface,  the 
xidges  having  a  flowing  contour,  and  all  topographical  features  showing  tlie  linear  di- 
rection induced  by  the  glacial  movement.  Numerous  narrow  and  linear  marsh  strips 
are  found  on  the  lowest  portions,  whilst  prairies  of  some  size  occur  on  the  highest,  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  underlaid  by  limestone. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  is  a  high  and  hilly  belt  of  country  from  400  to 
600  feet  in  altitude,  which  extends  southward  from  Middleton,  along  the  adjoining 
parte  of  Verona,  Fitchburg,  Oregon  and  Montrose.  Crossing  the  divide  in  the  Su^ar 
river  valley,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  entirely  different  looking  country  —  one  where  all 
irregularities  are  due  solely  to  subaerial  erosion,  where  tlie  ridges  are  high  and  bold,  and 
the  branch  valleys  ramifying,  narrow,  and  steep-sided.  Tlie  two  main  branches  of 
Sugar  river  separate  on  the  southern  line  of  tlie  town  of  Montrose,  one  setting  back  in 
a  more  westerly  direction  than  tlie  other.  Both  have  numerous  branch-streams,  each 
of  which  has  ite  steep- sided  flat-lx)ttomed  ravine.  Here  the  ridges  rise  to  500  or  600  feet 
in  altitude,  and  are  nearly  always  occupied  by  fertile  prairie,  whilst  tlie  valley  bottoms 
stand  at  300  to  400,  are  wooded  with  a  growth  of  small  oaks,  and  show,  rarely,  narrow 
stripe  of  marsh. 

As  to  fertility  of  soil,  Dane  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  state.  The 
prairies,  found  for  the  most  part  on  the  higher  ground,  owe  their  especial  fertility,  usu- 
ally, to  the  underlying  hmestone,  but  the  low  ground  of  the  Catfish  valley,  though  often 
on  the  upper  sandy  layers  of  the  Potsdam  series,  has  everywhere  an  excellent  soil,  which 
it  owes  to  alluvial  depositions,  or  to  the  drift  materials.  A  poor  soil  is  seen  oidy  on  the 
low  grounds  adjoining  the  Wisconsin  river,  where  the  sand  comes  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  rarely  affecte  the  soil  over  any  considerable  area. 
East  of  tlie  drift  Uinit  it  is  buried  beneath  drift  materials,  whilst  west  of  the  same  line 
it  appears  only  on  tlie  steep  sides  of  ravines.  The  prevailing  timber  of  Dane  county  is 
small  oak,  occurring  in  patches  or  groves,  constituting  what  are  knovm  as  '*oak  open- 
ings. 

The  Dan'e  county  list  of  geological  formations  includes  nearly  the  whole  Wisconsin 
series.  The  Cincinnati  and  Niagara,  however,  occur  only  on  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  in 
that  portion  of  the  county  tliat  is  not  included  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  distiict. 

The  Archcean  does  not  come  to  the  surface  in  Dane  county,  but  the  Artesian  borings 
at  Madison  reacli  it  at  some  800  feet  below  the  surface,  and  480  feet  below  the  level  of 
Lake  Michigan,  at  wliich  point  a  dark-grey  felsitic  rock  is  Ntnick.  Into  this  one  of  the 
wells  penelmtes  for  187  feet,  reaching  a  point  667  feet  bolow  Lake  Michigan,  and  82 
below  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie  Potsdam  sandstone  comes  to  the  surface  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wisconsin,  and  along  the  bottoms  of  a  numlwr  of  smaller  tributary  valleys  in 
Dane,  Roxbiu:}',  Berry  and  Cross  Plains.  It  is  also  at  the  surface  over  a  considerable 
area  at  tlie  hejul  of  tlie  Catfish  valley,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  bitinch  valleys,  in  Spring- 
field, Westiwit,  Windsor,  Burke,  etc.;  but  in  all  this  area  only  tlie  uppermost  layers  of 
the  formation  are  at  surface.  The  Mendota  Qnd  Madison  beds  arc  the  surface  rocks  oxti 
a  large  portion  of  the  Catfish  valley,  reaching  from  tlie  south  side  of  Lake  Monona  to 
the  soutli  side  of  Lake  Eegonsa.  These  layers  are  at  surface  along  some  of  the  valley- 
bottoms  of  Btorthem  Middleton,  southern  Springfield,  and  adjoining  towns,  as  also  on 
the  flanks  of  the  higher  ground  and  outhers  that  border  tlie  valley  of  the  Wisconsin. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  two  layers  in  Dane  county  is  about  70  feet.  The  Lower  Mag- 
nesian  limestone  forms  the  upper  part  of  all  tlie  dividing  ridge  of  the  north  part  of  the 
county.  It  fo  ms,  also,  the  flanks  of  the  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Catfish  valley, 
whose  1)ottOTii  t  becomes  in  the  region  south  of  Lake  Kegonsa.  It  comes  up  again  un- 
derneath tad    fr,v  marshy  ground  that  borders  Waterloo  creek  in  York,  Bristol,  Sun 
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Prairie  and  Medina,  its  eastward  descent  having  carried  it  here  faz  below  the  altitudes 
at  which  it  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  county.  It  lies  also  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  of  Sugar  river  and  its  numerous  branch  valleys,  crowns  the  outlying  bluffs  of  the 
Wisconsin  valley,  and  occurs  also  in  several  small  isolated  patches,  within  the  Potsdam 
area  of  the  Catfish  valley.  The  thickness  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  in  Dane  county  seems 
rarely  to  be  more  than  80  feet,  whilst  its  very  irregular  upper  surface  brings  it  often  into 
the  horizon  of  Uie  next  formation  above.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  occupies  a  large 
tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley,  where  it  appears  to  be  never  more  than  oO 
feet  in  thickness.  It  is  found,  also,  forming  a  narrow  band  around  the  Trenton  areas 
of  York,  Bristol  and  Windsan.  West  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  occupies  much  of  the  high 
ground  forming  the  divide  from  tiie  valley  of  the  Sugar  river.  In  the  last-named  valley 
and  its  branches  the  St.  Peters  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  bluff  sides,  having  its  full 
thickness  of  80  to  90  feet  It  occurs  also  in  several  detaclied  areas  in  tlic  high  ooontty 
north  of  Black  Earth  creek.  The  Trenton  limestone  occurs  in  detached  areas,  mostly  of 
considerable  size,  capping  the  high  ground  ou  both  sides  of  the  Catfish  valley.  Some  of 
the  areas,  however,  are  quite  large,  covering  one  or  two  townships,  as  in  Middleton^ 
York,  Christiana  and  Albion.  In  Springdale  and  Primrose  the  narrow  ridges  between 
the  streams,  carry  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  being  at  times  ai4>ped 
by  the  Galena.  For  the  most  part,  the  Trenton  areas  of  Dane  county  include  only  the 
lower  part  of  that  formation.  The  Galena  limestone  occurs  only  as  a  capping  on  tho 
higher  parts  of  the  ridges  of  Springdale  and  Primrose,  and  in  two  or  three  small  areas 
in  Christiana. 

Cross  sections  for  Dane  county,  both  nortli  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  are  given 
on  Plates  XXIV  and  XXV,  shov/ing  both  the  sur&ice  contonr,  and  the  succession  and  rela- 
tions of  the  several  strata.  Two  other  sections  through  the  county,  drawn  on  a  larger 
scale,  will  be  found  attached  to  Plate  XIII  of  the  Atlas.  These  sections,  with  the  col- 
ored map,  render  unnecessary  any  further  general  descriptions. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  county  the  lower  or  Buff  portions  of  the  Trenton  shows  in  nu- 
merous quarries,  many  of  which  yield  a  good  building  stoqe.  Amongst  many  quarries 
we  may  list  the  following:  N.  £.  qr.  Sec.  25,  York;  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  Medina,  a  huge 
quarry  with  a  12  feet  face;  on  Sees.  29,  35  and  36,  Decrfield;  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22,  N.  E. 
qr.  Sec.  24,  and  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  Christiana,  the  last  one  showing  15  feet  of  regular, 
heavy  layers;  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  S.  W.  qr.  Sea  22,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27. 
Albion;  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  Dunkirk,  where  there  is  a  15  feet  face;  S.  W.  comer  Sec.  3, 
N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10,  where  there  are  10  feet  of  even,  heavy  layers,  S.  E. 
qr.  Sec.  13,  N.  E.  comer  Sec.  14,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  36,  Pleasant  Springs; 
Sec.  4,  Cottage  Grove;  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  Sun  Prairie;  N.  W.  qr. 
Sec.  17,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  34,  Bristol;  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14, 
N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  Windsor;  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  26,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  35. 
Burke;  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14  and  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11,  Windsor. 

The  quarry  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  Pleasant  Springs,  is  on  the  western  edgo  of 
a  Trenton  area,  iu\d  shows  15  feet  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  formation.  The  upper 
layers  are  thin,  whilst  tlie  lower  six  feet  are  taken  up  by  two  very  hetkvj  firm  layers, 
between  which  is  a  persistent  Uiin  seam.  2  inches  thick,  which  affords  large  regular 
paving  slabs.  Tlie  limestone  is  yellowish,  much  marked  by  dendritic  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  is  easily  trimmed  into  smootli  blocks.  The  thin  upper  layers  show  numer- 
ous nests  of  crystals  of  limonite,  pseudomorphous  after  pyrite,  as  also  large  casti  of 
orthoceratites.  The  top  layer  is  glaciated,  the  strise  ranning  almost  due  south.  At  the 
l>ottom  of  tlie  quarry,  the  junction  with  the  St.  Peters  is  exposed.  A  wnQ  near  by 
is  58  feet  in  the  latter  formation.  The  quarry  is  an  old  one,  having  been  opened  23 
years,  during  which  time  4,000  cords  of  stone  have  been  removed. 

The  quany  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  4,  Cottage  Grove,  shows  20  fe«t  of  tliin,  and 
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Ter^  eren-bcdded,  cloae-textoied,  j-ellowish.  limestone,  trhich  k  much  luurked  by  dend- 
ritic manganese  oxide,  and  containBthefollowiugfoteib:  Petraia  eomicuium,  Stropho- 
mena  aUentata,  a  email  Orthis,  a  Rhynconella,  Cifpncardiles  rentricosa,  Troeftcnema 
ttmbilieoia,  Heliootoma  planulata,  and  fragmente  of  small  ortbocumtitDS.  Thefoiieila 
are  caste  only. 

The  qaanies  on  Sec.  23,  Snn  Prairie,  ahow  in  all  a  thickness  of  about  20  feet,  the 
upper  layera  of  which  ara  thin,  ehaly,  and  bluish  in  color,  and  appear  to  l>elong  tu  the 
"  Blue  "  beds,  whilst  below  there  are  heavy  regular  layen  of  buff-cotored  liuKstone. 
ImmiHiiatoly  l>eneath  tlie  ahaly  layers  are  found  It^-ers  of  a  veiy  close^ textured,  purplisli 
brown,  chonchoidal  fractuiing  rock  (698),  c&rrying  Columnaria  aheolata.  From  the 
buff  layers,  Uie  following  fossils  were  obtained  (697,698):  Fetraui  cornieulum,  Orthis 
trieeitaria,  StrophoitKna  camerata,  Cypricardites  venlritosa,  very  large  casta  of  the  ex- 
terior of  Trvchonema  vrnbilicata,  Eaphiatoma  lentieiUarit,  a  Muehitonia,  Orthoceraa 
verUhrale,  Ortiio-.erat  anellvm,  Gyroceraa  duplkostalum,  n.  sp.,  Oncoceraa  p^ndion, 
and  crinoidal  stems.  A  strong  hme,  hard  to  stuck,  \i  made  hero  from  the  buff  beds,  but 
the  stone  is  usi.^l  cluefiy  for  biulding  purposes. 

At  the  large  quarries  on  tlie  prairie,  in  the  north  half  of  Sec  34,  Bristol,  are  exposed 
of  the  Blue  hmestone  about »  feet,  of  the  Buff  about  10  feet.  The  Blue  beds  show  a 
AaA  bluisli-^ray  rock  (70^).  with  a  flinty- textured  matrix,  in  wliicli  are  scattered  numer- 
ous minute  strings  and  patches  of  calcite.  Tlie  layers  of  tLiiB  rock  are  about  one-half  to 
there-fourtJiB  inch  in  tliickne»s,  very  rough -surfaced,  and  show  numerous  obscure  im- 
pressions of  fossils,  of  wliich  two  brachiopods,  Rhynconella  and  SIrophoinena,  appear  to 
be  most  abundant.  Between  these  layers  are  very  thin,  regular,  fratnle,  dark  brown 
shaly  layera,  on  which  are  fine,  black,  graptohto-like  markings.  The  rough-iurfaced 
blue  layers  contain:  silica,  7.0';  alumina.  2.21;  carbonate  of  lime,  84.02;  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  5.33;  iron  peroxide.  0.-83;  iron  protoxide,  0.39;  water,  0.61  =  100.42.  The 
Buff  beds  below  are  tegular  heavy  layers  of  yellowish  clooe-textured  limestone,  includ- 
ing some  of  a  dark  purplish  brown,  chonchoidal-fracturing  rock,  like  that  already  men- 
tioned as  Buen  on  Sec.  14  of  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie.  The  buff-colored  rock  (704),  frODi 
directly  below  tlie  junction  with  the  Blue,  contains:  silica,  4.45;  alumina,  3>.0d;  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  56.07;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  35.1)2;  iron  peroxide.  0.69;  iron  protoxide, 
0.58;  water,  0.46  =  99*65.  The  usual  fossil  casts  are  found  in  the  Buff  beds,  including 
fine  ones  of  CyprieardiUt  ventrieoaa  and  Gyrocerat  dupUeoslatum. 

Fig.  50. 
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TO  rai  NoKTH  Like  or  Sec.  3,  Bdbee. 

UorltonUlaula^tnchei.  iDillo;  vartlul  lula  1  inch,  WO  rml. 

Fig.  50  repmientB  a  section  obtained  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Bnrke, 
showing  the  small  thickness  reached  by  the  St.  Peters  and  Lower  Magnesian  in  t'.iiii 
part  of  the  county. 

In  the  SDinll  quarry  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  in  the  same  town,  a  2  inch  layer  is 
crowded  with  impressions  of  tlie  exterior,  and  casta  of  the  interior,  of  the  following  fos- 
eiU  (694):  fetraia  C^mtcuJum,  Strophomtna  eameraia,  S.  inenusata,  SleptorhytKhtit 
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fiUtexta,  S.  deflecta,  Orthis  iricenaria,  Rhyneonella,  n.  sp.,  CypricardUes  tenirieom, 
Baphistama  lenticuiaHftj  PUurotomaria  suhconicay  Trochonema  umbilicata^  Murchi»oma 
hicincta,  M.  tricannaia,  Orthoceras  anellum,  0.  ttrtebraU, 

In  the  Catfish  Valley^  the  Potsdam,  Mendota,  Madison  and  Lower  Maguetuan  axe 
frequently  exposed,  the  last  three  being  quarried  at  numerous  places.  A  few  important 
points  only  can  be  mentioned.  O'Malley^s  and  Veerhusen's  quarries  in  Westport  yield 
very  handsome  stone,  and  one  quite  different  from  the  general  run  of  the  Lower  Mag* 
nesian.    O'Malley's  quarry,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10,  shows  the  following  section: 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Tliin  bedded  to  shaly  3'(.'llow  limestone 6     . . 

2.  Three  heavier  layers  of  the  same 2      6 

8.  Broken  yellov/ limestone  with  much  oolitic  chert  (641)  and  geodic  calcite 

(642) 4     .. 

4.  Very  heavy  layers — intergtratified  with  two  or  three  thin  layera — of  cream- 
colored,  close,  granular-textured  limestone  (640;,  containing  4.06  per 
cent,  of  argillaceous  iiupurities 10    . . 

From  the  heavy  layers  of  No.  4,  one  of  which  has  a  thickness  of  24  inches,  some  2,(M) 
to  3,000  cords  have  been  removed,  the  stone  having  been  chiefly  used  in  the  oonstniction 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Mr.  Veerhusen's  quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  of  tlie  S.  W. 
qr.  Sec.  25,  is  on  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  Lower  Magnesian,  and  has  a  face  of  24 
feet,  a  large  amount  of  stone  having  been  removed.  The  following  is  the  section,  be- 
ginning above: 

Ft.    /ii, 

1.  Rough,  brecciated,  yellow,  fine-granular  limestone  (629),  containing  3.49 

per  cent,  of  insoluble  ingredients;  bedding  indistinct 8    . . 

2.  Very  heavy  layers,  some  4-5  feet  in  thickness,  of  pale  yellow,  dose-textured, 

granular  limestone  (626,  627,  628),  which  on  solution  leaves  a  large  res- 
idue of  fine  gray  sand,  several  detenninations  on  specimens  from  dif- 
ferent parte  of  the  face  giving  12.14, 13.03,  20.59, 34.74, 35.6:3,  and  40.78 
per  cents. ;  quarry  layers 15    . . 

3.  Greenish  sandy  layer  (629J^);  a  specimen  on  solution  left  41.17  \yeT  cent. 

of  very  fine  gray  sand 1     . . 

4.  Thinner-bedded  limestone,  like  No.  2,  but  finer-grained,  of  greenish  tint, 

and  profusely  marked  with  dendritic  oxide  of  manganese;  below  the 

base  of  the  main  quarry;  thickness 8      6 

The  lowest  layer  is  39  feet  alx)ve  the  base  of  the  formation.  No.  2  has  pelt  led  a 
very  large  amount  of  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  Insane  Asylum.  The  stone  k 
like  that  frf)m  O'Malley's  quarry  on  Sec.  10,  and  should  have  much  wider  use  than  form- 
erly. It  is  ci  much  handsomer  stone,  and  endures  weathering  better  than  the  sandstone 
used  in  Madison.  The  upi)er  and  less  sandy  layers  at  Veerhusen's  hare  lx»en  burned 
into  a  good  lime.  At  Wt»stport  Station,  near  tlie  center  of  Sec.  26,  is  a  long  taili^Mul 
cutting  through  the  v/estem  end  of  the  ridge  ujwn  wliich  the  quarry  just  dovc^bed  is 

situated.    The  deepest  part  of  the  cut  shows  the  following  section : 

Ft.    /•. 

1.  Lower  ^fa(Jltesian  limestone  (636);  gray-and-yellow-raottled,  porous,  mode- 

rately thin-bedded,  the  layers  somewhat  broken  and  displaced;  con- 
tains 11.52  percent,  of  argillaceous  impurities;  at  base  is  a  thin  layer  of 
white  o<)litic  chert,  and  another  of  greensand;  in  all 20 

2.  Madison  sandstone,  including:  thick-bedded,  yellowish,  fine-grained  sand- 

stone (6:57),  with  only  2  per  cent,  of  soluble  ingredients,  19  feet;  lighter 
colore<l  sandstone,  2  feet  6  inches;  and  purely  silicious,  white  sandstono, 
I    often  loose,  and  oomix)sed  of  much  rolle<l  quartz  grains,  4  feet;  in  all. .     35     ^ 
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The  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  marsh,  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  ai  6ec.  12,  Springfield. 

19  on  the  Madison  sandstone,  whose  upper  layen  here  are  heaTy,  regular,  buff-colored, 

contain  over  40  per  oenL  ai  Bohible  ingredients,  and  make  a  good  building  stone,  re- 

semblmg  that  quarried  at  the  same  horizon  near  Madison.    Heiny*s  quarries,  on  the 

Lower  Magnesian,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  85,  Springfield,  are  quite  extensive.    They  show  the 

following  section: 

Feet. 

1.  Concretionary  and  brecdated  yellow  limestone 5 

2.  Heavily-bedded  white  layers  with  j/mch  chert,  burnt  for  lime ...  10 

3.  No  exiweure 25 

4.  Irregularly  thin-bedded,  porous,  white-and-yellow-mottled  limestone  (648),  with 

geodic  cavities,  many  black  dendritic  markings,  and  6. 11  per  cent,  of  msoluble 
ingredients 15 

The  lowest  exposure  is  near  the  base  of  the  fonnation. 

The  Madison  sandstone  and  overlying  Lower  Magnesian  are  finely  exposed  in  a  large 
quarry  on  the  edge  of  tlie  high  land,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11,  Middleton.  The  following 
section,  taken  here,  is  interesting  as  sliowing  how  the  great  Lower  sandstone  series 
graduates  upward  into  the  Lower  Magnesian;  the  order  is  as  usual  a  descending  one: 

LOWER  MAGNESIAN. 

FL    In. 

1.  Yeiy  izregular  layers,  altematingly  thick  and  thin,  of  a  brownish-gray, 

dose-textured,. minutely -crystalliiie,  chcrty  limestone  (591),  whidi  leaves 
on  solution  4.39  per  cent,  of  a  very  fine,  clayey  residue;  7  feet  below  the 
top  is  a  marked  concretionary  layer,  one  foot  thick 18      4 

2.  Brecdated  layer  of  sandy,  grayish  limestone  (592),  containing  63.89  per 

cent,  of  fine  gray  quartz  sand 1     . . 

8.  Thick  layer  of  gray,  flinty- textured  limestone,  with  a  thin,  sandy  layer  at  top      1      1 

4.  Concretionary,  cavif-y- bearing  limestone  (593),  which  leaves  on  solution 

'  11.0^3  per  cent,  of  fine,  grayish,  aluminous  residue;  the  cavities  carry  dol- 
omite crystals 4     4 

5.  Yellowish  calcareous-sandstone 10 

6.  Yellowish  limestone,  in  places  quite  sandy 2    . . 

7.  Very  close-textured,  non-crystalline,  yellowish  limestone  (594),  containing 

9.19  per  cent,  of  fine,  aluminous,  insoluble  matter,  and  much  marked  by 
dendritic  oxide  of  manganese 2      2 

8.  Brownish,  sandy,  porous  limestone  (595,  652),  carrying  oolitic  chert.,  numer- 

ous crystal-linecl  cavities,  and  containing  28.04  per  cent,  of  sand 2      2 

9.  Yellow- and- gray-mottled,  rough-textured,  conchoidal- fracturing  limestone 

(596),  containing  3.89  per  cent,  of  aluminous  impurities 1     . . 

10.  Oolitic  chert  layer  (597;  nearly  pure  quartz,  only  .01  per  cent,  being  solu- 
ble        6 
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11.  Pure  white,  exceedingly  fine  sandstone  (598,  651),  composed  of  angular  to 

rolled  grains  of  trannlucent  quartz;  often  loose  sand;  the  layer  very  ir- 
regular, swelling  down  and  cutting  off  the  layers  below;  in  some  places 
cutting  off  also  the  layers  abore;  tliickness  varies  from  7  inches  to 1      5 

12,  Light  yellow,  friable,  fine-grained,  dolomitic  sandstone  (599. 650),  composed 

of  rolled  quartz  grains  embedded  in  a  cr^'staUine  dolomitic  matrix;  the 
sand  being  63.4  per  cent,  of  the  rock;  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  Mad- 
ison building-stone;  tliickness 15      7 

Total 49     6 
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The  following  is  the  section  at  MacBride*8  point,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Mendo- 
ta,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  Madison: 

Ft,  /«. 

I.  Heavy-bedded,  jointed  AfencUfta  limestanB  (684),  having  a  brown  color,  and 

close-grained,  flinty  matzix,  and  leaving  on  solution  15.0-5  per  cent,  of  a 
fine  sandy  residue;  layera  run  2  to  4  feet  in  thickneas;  joints  N.  87**  W., 
used  in  construction  of  old  capitol  at  Madison .* 21      S 

II.  Thin- laminated  greensand  layer 1     . . 

III.  Upper  layers  of  Fotsdam  snndstone;  fine-grained,  light-greenish-tinted. 

calcareous  sandstone,  containing  15.5  ^x  cent,  of  soluble  ingredientis; 
thin-bedded,  alternate  layers,  different  colors;  some  more  calcareoos 
layers  weathering  in  relief;  «co/t^Au«-bearing 31 

On  tlie  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  and  the  N.  £.  qr.  Sec  20,  Madison,  is  a  round  isolated  hill 
capped  by  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  almost  completely  encircled  by 
a  large  quarry  which  exposes  the  Lower  portions  of  tlie  Lower  Magnesian  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Madison  sandstone.  The  following  section  includes  the  quarry  Caoe  and  the 
record  of  a  well  near  by: 

LOWER  HAONESIAN. 

Ft.    In, 

1.  Yellow,  fine,  granular,  dose  textured  limestone   (607);  thin  bedded  to 

shaly;  some  few  layers  near  the  top  are  burnt  for  lime 5     8 

2.  Gray-and-yellow-mottled,  porous  limestone  (603,  611^,  with  large  patches 

of  rhombohedral  calcite,  mudi  dendritic  manganese  oxide,  and  4.1  per 

cent,  insoluble  matter;  forming  one  layer 2    . . 

3.  Thin-bedded  to  shaly  yellow  limestone,  mostly  quite  sandy 10    . . 

4.  Layer  burnt  for  lime  (606)  and  containing  only  2.3  per  cent,  of  insoluble 

ingredients 8 

5.  Layer  of  oolitic  chert  (606);  a  milk-white  material  made  up  of  little  con- 

cretions ^  to  1^  inch  in  diameter,  which  consist  of  minute  rounded  grains 
of  limpid  quartz  encased  in  a  milk-white  powdery  matrix;  having  the  fol- 
lowing composition :  silica,  98.01;  alumina,  0.53;  iron  sesquioxide,  0.73; 
lime,  0.67;  magnesia,  0.21=100.15;  thickness,  one  inch  to 6 

MADI80N. 

6.  Greensand  layer,  consisting  of  a  matrix  of  roimded  quartz- grains  and  dark 

green  grains  of  glauconite  . , 1      6 

7.  light  buff-colored  sandstone  (604);  in  heavy  uniform  layers  six  indies  to 

two  feet  in  thickness;  much  used  as  a  building  stone  in  Madison:  con- 
tains 10  per  cent,  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 12    . . 

8.  Light-colored  sandstone,  similar  to  the  foregoing  but  less  firm  and  rcpilar; 

in  tlie  lowest  portions  at  the  base  of  the  quarry  a  loose  white  sand. . .      5      8 

9.  Unexposed,  below  the  quarry  bajse 5    . . 

10.  Soft  red  and  brown  sandstone  in  well 14    . . 

M£XDOT.\. 

11.  Hard  yellow  limestone,  in  well 30    . . 

POTSDAM. 

12  Soft  greenish  sandstone,  in  well 2t)    .. 

107    .. 

The  building  stone  of  tliese  quarries  is  much  sought  for.    It  is  obtained  also  from 
quarries  acrofeis  a  small  valley,  on  the  N.  W.  qr..  Sec.  21.    It  was  formerly  worked  to  -m 
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considerable  extent  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on  sectiona  17  and  18,  and  beyond  doabt  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neighboring  coantry  at  many  other  fovorably  located  points.  This  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  since  in  the  present  quarries  the  stripping  has  become  a 
heavy  expense. 

Xt  Madison,  the  Mendota  is  exposed  in  several  small  railroad  cuttings  (622)  on  the 
north  side  of  Sec.  22.  On  tlie  S,  W.  qr.  Sec.  23,  on  tlie  point  of  a  low  ridge  projecting  into 
the  marsh,  is  a  qnarry  of  some  size,  showing  the  lower  10  feet  of  the  Mendota  limestone. 
The  tipi)er  layers  are  thin,  the  lower  heavier,  and  all  very  irregular.  The  rock  (613)  is 
a  dark  yellow  to  brownish,  rough-textured,  concretionary  limestone,  containing  many 
red  patches  of  iron  oxide,  which  proceeds,  apparently,  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite.  The 
composition  is:  silica,  4.18;  alumina,  2.17;  iron  peroxide,  1.45;  carbonate  of  liuie,  55.68; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  35.52;  water,  0.58=100.58.  Greensand  in  scattering  grains,  and 
light  green  earthy  patches  are  seen  throughout,  whilst  a  regular  greensand  layer  (612) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  marks  the  base  of  the  formation.  Towards  the  side  of  tlie 
ridge  the  limestone  layers  have  an  inclined  position  due  to  undermining.  This  quarry 
was  one  of  the  first  points  at  which  the  Mendota  was  recognized,  and  may  be  regarde<l 
as  typical  of  the  lower  part  of  the  formation.  The  rock  has  many  points  in  common 
with  the  Lower  Magnesian,  being  quite  as  free  from  sand  as  that  rock. 

The  Artesian-bormg  in  the  Capitol  park  at  Madison  has  a  depth  of  1,015  feet,  pene- 
tniting  in  its  course  Glacial  Drift,  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  200  feet  of  the  Archsean 
rocks.  The  water  in  the  well  comes  within  some  60-70  feet  of  the  surface,  from  where 
it  is  pumi)ed  for  use  in  the  boilers  at  the  Capitol  and  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  '*  mineral  *'  water,  but  is  not  one,  being  freer  from  solid  ingredients  than 
ordinary  well  water,  and  containing  nothing  unusual  except  a  small  quantity  of  iron 
bicarbonate,  the  iron  of  wliich,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  peroxidizes,  and  produces  a 
brownish  sediment  A  record  of  this  boring  has  already  been  given  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  Dr.  Lapham,  page  50;  the  greenish  mineral  from  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  is,  however,  probably  not  prehnite,  as  there  given.  The  Artesian  Iwring  at  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  depot  begins  at  a  level  74  feet  below  tlie  top  of  the  boring  in 
the  Capitol  park,  and  brings  water  to  within  7  feet  of  the  surface.  The  following  is 
an  abbreviated  register  of  this  boring: 

Drift:  sand  and  clay,  with  bowlders;  the  lower  part  nearly  all  loose  sand,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  drift  ends  and  the  underlying  sandrock  be- 
gins; about 70 

Pcisdam  sandstone:  specimens  from  depths  of  200,  250,  290,  350,  360,  880  and 
390  feet  show  very  fine,  white  quartz  sand,  stained  here  and  there  with 
deep  brown  points  of  iron  oxide,  and  entirely  non-calcareous;  some  of  the 
sand  is  a  little  coarser,  and  all  as  s^n  under  the  microscope  is  made  up  of 
very  much  rolled  grains,  the  larger  ones  of  which  are  abnost  wholly  spher- 
ical. Specimens  from  600  and  680  feet  are  also  of  limpid  quartz,  but  the 
grains  are  very  mudi  coarser  and  less  rounded.  The  lowest  layer  of  the 
fonnation  struck  is  soft  red  shale,  like  that  found  in  the  Capitol  well. 
Thickness  in  all,  about 665 

Archxau:  dark  colored  rock,  like  that  in  the  Capitol  well  50 

Depth  of  boring 785 

The  lower  layers  of  tlie  Madison  sandstone  are  quarried  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28, 
Madison,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Wingra,  and  the  same  rock  is  finely  exposed  (614, 
617)  witli  a  thickness  of  23  feet,  largely  pure  white  sand,  and  overlaid  by  17  feet  of  non- 
ai^noceous  thin-bedded  Lower  Magnesian,  in  the  railroad  cutting,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35. 
About  35  feet  below  the  bottom  of  tins  cut,  10  feet  of  Mendota  is  exposed  on  the 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


THE    QUATEENAEY   DEPOSITS. 


THE  GLACUL  DRIFT.* 

The  first  and  most  striking  fact  that  presents  itself  to  the  investi- 
gator of  the  drift  phenomena  of  Wisconsin  is  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  driftless  region^  the  remainder  of  the  state  at  the  same 
time  displaying  an  altogether  extraordinary  development  of  the  drift 
materials.  In  the  driftless  region,  which  occupies  12,000  square 
miles  of  the  southwestern  part  of  Wisconsin,  or  nearly  one- fourth 
the  entire  area  of  the  state,  the  drift  is  not  merely  insignificant,  but 
absolutely  wanting.  Except  in  the  valleys  of  the  largest  streams, 
like  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi,  not  a  single  erratic  bowlder,  nor 
even  a  rounded  stone,  is  to  be  seen  throughout  the  district;  whilst  the 
exception  named  is  not  really  an  exception,  the  aaiall  gravel  deposits 
that  occur  on  these  streams  having  evidently  been  brought  by  the 
rivers  themselves,  during  their  former  greatly  expanded  condition, 
from  thoce  portions  of  their  courses  that  lie  within  the  drift-bearing 
regions. 

The  ontllne  of  the  driftless  area  is  for  the  most  part  quite 
sharply  defined,  both  by  a  more  or  less  sudden  cessation  of  the  drift 
materials,  and  by  a  change  in  the  topography  as  the  line  is  crossed 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  east- 
ern boundary,  close  to  which  are  often  found  heavy  morainic  heaps, 
with  numerous  bowlders  of  a  large  size,  and  on  the  diflferent  sides  of 
which  the  topographical  eflTects  of  purely  subaerial  erosion  with- 
out drift,  and  those  of  partial  glacial  erosion  with  drift,  are  strongly 
contrasted.  The  northern  boundary,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely  in  a 
level  country,  the  drift  materials  increasing  quite  gradually  in  quan- 
tity as  it  is  left  behind  to  the  southward. 

>  It  is  not  possible  to  give,  in  the  space  available,  more  than  a  brief  samnuuy  d  the 
large  amount  of  material  with  regard  to  the  glacial  drift  that  haw  been  obtained  during 
the  smrey  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  with  the  main  conchiaonB  reached. 
These,  it  is  believed,  when  taken  together  with  the  results  cf  the  woric  at  other  m«Di- 
bers  of  the  corps,  will  bo  found  of  considerable  interest. 
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and  Bhclring  ledges  of  browniBh,  friable  St.  Peter's  axe  frequent  on  the  valley  sides,  and 
isolated  blufls  and  toweis  of  the  same  rock  are  to  be  eeen  at  several  places  witliin  the 
valleys  theinselvea.  One  ot  these  towers,  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 
Primroee,  known  as  the  Devil's  Chimney,  is  dicular  in  section,  00  feet  higli,  50  feet  in 
diameter  on  Uie  top  and  40  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  isolated  bluff  on  tlie  N.  E.  qr.  of 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  Springdale,  is  100  feet  high,  100  yards  in  diameter  at  base  and 
20  on  top. 

Oh  the  Wigcmisin  nVer  shjie  the  esposures  and  quairies,  which  are  numi?rou8,  are 
chiefly  in  the  Potsdam,  Mendota,  Madison  and  Lower  Magneeian.  The  Trenton  is 
quarried,  however,  oa  the  N.  E.  qr.  ot  Sec.  18,  Middleton,  at  the  top  of  a  high  bluff, 
■bowing  90  feet  of  St.  Peters  (.663;  as  represented  in  fig.  51. 

Fio.  51. 


HicrnoH  Acbobb  tsi  Vallit  or  Black  Kabtu  Cbibe. 
Vertlcsl  scale  anfuet to  the  Inch.    aoiizaaUlscsle  400  feel  W  thn  iDcb. 

The  Trenton  at  tliis  place  (659,  G60,  G61)  contains  numerous  casts  of  the  foUowiug 
fossils:  Petraia  comicultim,  Strophoniena.  Ci/prieardites renincos:tn Bnphisloma  lenlicu- 
tare,  Trochonema  umbilienia,  Murchieonia  biciitela,  M.  triearinata,  PUurotomaria  Si- 
Boni,  Oncocnra*  pandion,  and  Orthocerag  anellum.  The  Trenton  shows  also  in  a  small 
qnarry  at  the  tap  of  the  bluff  on  the  N.  W.qr.  of  Sec.  23,  Beiry,  far  away  &oin  any 
other  Trenton  area. 
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Plate  XXVI  shows  the  boundary  of  the  driftless  region  for  the  lar- 
ger part  of  its  extent  in  Wisconsin.  This  line  lies  chiefly  in  the  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  district,  but  for  the  four  townships  south  of  Dane 
county  has  been  copied  from  the  maps  of  Mr.  Strong.  Entering 
Dane  county  on  the  middle  of  the  south  line  of  Montrose,  T.  5,  R.  8 
E.,  it  nearly  coincides  with  Sugar  river  as  far  as  the  head  of  that 
stream  in  Cross  Plains,  T.  7,  R.  7  E.  Along  this  portion  of  its 
course  the  heaviest  drift  deposits  are  several  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
the  boundary,  which  they  gradually  near  to  the  northward.  From 
the  head  of  Sugar  river  the  divide  is  crossed  to  Black  Earth  river,  the 
northern  side  of  which  is  followed  into  the  towns  of  Black  Earth  and 
Mazomanie,  T.  8,  R.  6  E.  Thence,  bending  northward,  and  cross- 
ing the  Wisconsin  between  Sauk  City  and  the  mouth  of  Honey  creek, 
the  line  pursues  a  northerly  course  across  Sauk  Prairie  to  the  foot  of 
the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  morainic  drift  occurring  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  or  three  miles  east  of  it.  On  top  of  the  quartzite  ranges 
no  drift  is  seen  west  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  whose  valley  are,  however, 
heavy  doposits,  and  the  line  appears  thus  to  make  a  slight  bend  east- 
ward. North  of  the  ridge,  however,  it  is  further  west  again,  for  large 
heaps  occur  at  Baraboo,  and  bowlders  are  to  be  seen  two  or  three 
miles  west  of  that  place. 

Beyond  the  Baraboo,  the  line  continues  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
the  north  line  of  Sauk  county,  where  it  bends  out  to  the  westward 
along  the  high  ground  that  forms  the  rim  of  the  sand  plain  of  Juneau 
and  Adams  counties,  for  granitic  and  other  bowlders  may  be  seen 
all  along  the  road  from  Kilbourn  to  Mauston,  as  far  as  the  N.  W.  qr. 
of  Sec.  27,  T.  14,  R.  5  E.  Very  soon,  however,  a  sharp  bend  is  made 
to  the  eastward  again,  the  line  following  the  inner  edge  of  the  high 
ground  to  the  Wisconsin,  above  the  Dalles,  and,  after  crossing  the 
river,  in  a  curving  direction  through  southeastern  Adams  county. 
Turning  then  northward,  it  lies  a  short  distance  west  of  the  east  line 
of  that  county,  until  its  northern  portion  is  reached,  when,  curving 
once  more  to  the  westward,  it  crosses  the  Wisconsin  again  near 
Grand  Rapids,  in  Wood  county.  A  sketch  map  of  the  Wisconsin 
driftless  area,  given  by  J.  D.  Whitney,  *  includes  all  of  Adams  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Juneau  counties  within  the  drift -bearing  area, 
and  shows  the  limit  altogether  to  the  west  of  the  Wisconsin.  Tliis 
portion  of  the  state  he  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  mapped  from 
personal  investigation.  I  have  never  seen  any  sign  of  glacial  drjft  in 
the  district  specified,  and,  indeed,  the  numerous  fragile  sandstone 
peaks  occurring  within  it  preclude  the  idea  that  the  glacial  forces 

'  Geological  Survqy  of  Wifloonain,  Vol.  I.    Albany,  1862. 
Wis.  Sur.— 39 
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could  ever  have  acted  there.  Flanking  the  north  side  of  the  quartz- 
ite  bluff  at  Necedah,  in  Juneau  county,  is  a  great  bank  of  gravel  and 
rounded  bowlders,  but  these  are  wholly  of  quartzite,  derived  from  the 
bluff  itself,  and  must  hence  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  river  or  lake 
action  upon  the  quartzite.  Clay  and  sand  deposits  occur  in  much  of 
Adams  county,  as,  for  instance,  around  Friendship,  but  are  finely  lam- 
inated, and  appear  to  be  due  to  deposition  from  expanded  streams  or 
lakes,  being  wholly  without  associated  gravel.  From  southern  to 
northern  Adams,  the  drift  limit,  as  marked  by  the  loose  materials  of 
the  surface,  is  for  the  most  part  directly  along  the  edge  of  heavy  mo- 
raiuic  heaps,  with  numerous  bowlders. 

Westward  from  Grand  Eapids,  the  drift  limit  is  not  always  so  well 
defined,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  far  from  the  line  of  the  Green  Bay 
and  Minnesota  railroad,  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  Black  river.  From 
here  it  bonds  to  the  northeast,  crossing  the  line  of  the  West  Wiscon- 
sin road  some  twelve  miles  southeast  of  £au  Claire. 

The  nature  of  the  topography  of  the  driftless  area,  everywhere 
most  patently  the  result  of  subaerial  erosion  exclusively,  is  even  more 
striking  proof  that  it  has  never  been  invaded  by  the  glacial  forces 
than  is  the  absence  of  the  drift  material.  Except  in  the  level  country 
of  Adams,  Juneau,  and  eastern  Jackson  counties,  it  is  everywhere  a 
region  of  narrow,  ramifying  valleys,  and  narrow,  steep-sided,  dividing 
ridges,  whose  directions  are  towards  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
whose  perfectly  coinciding  horizontal  strata  prove  conclusively  their 
erosive  origin.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Plate  XXVI,  on  which  are 
accurately  represented  all  but  the  very  smallest  streams,  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  this  feature  of  the  driftless  area.  £ach  one  of  the 
numerous  streams  shown  has  its  own  ravine,  and  the  ravines  are  all 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  streams  in  them.  This 
is  well  brought  out  by  the  colored  geological  maps  of  Areas  D,  E,  G 
and  H,  in  the  Atlas.  Since  the  several  strata  lie  nearly  horizontal, 
the  colors  representing  them  give  really  a  close  idea  of  the  topography. 
The  two  first  named  maps  include  portions  of  both  drift-bearing  and 
driftless  areas,  and  the  different  appearances  of  the  geological  outlines, 
stream  and  marsh  directions,  etc.,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
maps,  are  very  instructive.  It  should  be  said  that  this  difference  is 
due,  also,  partly,  but  not  mainly,  to  a  change  which  takes  place  mid- 
way within  the  districts  represented  by  these  maps,  from  a  nearly 
perfect  east  and  west  horizontality  of  the  strata  to  a  small,  but  grad- 
ually increasing,  eastward  descent.  In  this  connection,  reference 
should  also  be  made  to  Mr.  Strong's  excellent  contour  maps  of  the 
lead  region. 
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In  the  central  plain  of  Adams  an(l  Juneau  counties,  though  the 
ratuifjing  ridge-and-valley  topography  is  wanting,  no  less  indisputa- 
ble topographical  proof  is  at  hand  of  the  immunity  of  the  region  from 
the  glacial  action  in  past  time;  for,  dotting  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
we  find  the  numerous  sandstone  towers  that  have  been  so  often  alluded 
to  in  this  report.  The  fragile  character  of  these  peaks  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  could  never  have  stood  in  the  path  of  a  glacier. 

The  altitude  of  the  driftless  area^  as  compared  with  the  drift- 
bearing  regions,  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  any  attempt 
to  explain  the  absence  of  the  drift  phenomena.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  writers  that  the  drif tless  area  ia  higher  than  the  drift- bearing, 
and  was,  consequently,  not  subjected  to  glacial  invasion.  It  is  true 
that  in  general  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  is  lower  than  the  western, 
but  from  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  farther  than  this  the  state- 
ment is  inaccurate.  From  the  south  line  of  the  state  as  far  north  as 
the  head  of  Sugar  river,  in  Cross  Plains,  the  country  west  of  the  drift 
limit  rises  rapidly  200-400  feet.  Just  north  of  the  head  of  Sugar 
river,  the  limit  crosses  high  ground  —  the  western  extension  of  the 
high  limestone  and  prairie  belt  of  northern  Dane  and  southern  Colum- 
bia counties — and  the  altitudes  east  of  the  limit  are  as  great  as  those 
to  the  west;  whilst  in  passing  from  the  head  of  the  Catfish  river  west- 
ward, a  glacier  must  have  made  an  abrupt  ascent  of  fully  300  feet. 
North  of  Black  Earth  river,  the  limit  has  the  higher  ground,  by  200 
feet,  on  the  east.  Sank  prairie  is  crossed  on  a  level,  and  though 
higher  ground  occurs  west  of  the  prairie,  its  topography  and  the  ab- 
sence of  drift  show  that  the  glacier  never  reached  so  far.  Where  the 
quartzite  range  north  of  Sauk  Prairie  is  crossed  by  the  limit,  it  is 
higher  (860  feet  above  Lake  Michigan)  than  any  part  of  the  driftless 
area  except  the  Blue  Mounds,  whilst  a  few  miles  east  a  great  develop- 
ment of  bowlders  and  gravel  is  found  on  one  of  the  highest  portions 
of  the  range  (900  to  950  feet  altitude).  From  the  Baraboo  north  to 
the  Sauk  county  line,  there  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  the 
position  of  the  limit  and  the  altitude  of  the  country.  From  the  north 
line  of  Sauk  county,  in  curving,  as  previously  described,  to  the  east- 
ward and  northward  around  Adams  county,  the  limit  is  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  divide.  From  its  position  near  the  middle  of  the  east 
line  of  Adams  county,  the  country,  for  40  miles  to  the  west,  is  from 
100  to  200  feet  lower.  From  the  northwest  part  of  Adams  county 
to  the  Wisconsin  river  the  limit  is  in  a  level  coujitry ;  whilst  from  the 
Wisconsin  westward  the  country  north  of  it  is  everywhere  much 
higher  than  that  to  the  south,  the  rise  northward  continuing  to  within 
thirty  miles  of  Lake  Superior. 
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The  surface  features  of  the  drift-bearing  regions^  so  far  as  they 
are  independendent  of  the  rocky  formations  beneath,  are  in  strong 
contrast  with  those  of  the  driftless  area.  There  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  narrow  ridge- and- valley  topography,  or  of  very  steep- 
sided  valleys  generally,  the  contours  being  everywhere  more  flowing. 
The  difference  is  evidently  due  both  to  a  different  method  of  erosion 
and  to  the  obliteration  of  abrupt  changes  of  level  by  heavy  deposi- 
tions of  drift  materials  Another  marked  difference  is  noticed  in  the 
entire  absence,  east  of  the  drift  limit,  of  the  fragile  castellated  out- 
liers that  are  found  further  west.  Outliers  do  occur,  though  not 
abundantly,  but  are  thick  and  of  rounded  contour,  and  more  com- 
monly of  limestone.  Still  another  contrast  is  presented  in  the  linear, 
and  for  considerable  areas  parallel,  arrangement  of  the  ridge,  valley, 
marsh,  and  stream  directions,  and  also  of  the  outlines  of  the  areas  oc- 
cupied by  the  several  formations,  as  compared  with  the  ramifying 
arrangement  of  the  driftless  region.  To  these  features  of  the  drift- 
bearing  districts  are  to  be  added  the  peculiar  appearance  due  to  round- 
ed hills  and  winding  ridges  of  pebbles  and  sand,  the  abundance  of 
circular  and  serpentine  depressions  without  outlet,  and  often  occupied 
by  lakes  of  considerable  size,  and  the  omnipresent  surface  erratics  — 
all  of  which  receive  especial  attention  below. 

The  features  thus  enumerated  are  especially  to  be  observed  in  that 
part  of  the  state  which  lies  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  drift- 
less area,  the  region  lying  immediately  north  of  its  northern  bound- 
ary, though  showing  in  parts  considerable  quantities  of  drift  material, 
having  apparently  not  been  subjected  to  so  great  glaciation.  In  much 
of  the  latter  region  the  drift  appears  to  be  quite  insignificant,  and  all 
surface  irregularities  as  purely  the  result  of  subaerial  agencies  as  in 
the  driftless  region  itself.  This  is  quite  evident  along  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  from  Stevens  Point  to  the  north  line  of 
the  district,  and  along  the  valleys  of  its  principal  western  tributaries. 
All  along  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Itailroad,  between  Knowl- 
ton  and  Grand  Rapids,  wherever  the  least  cutting  is  made  the  rock 
is  laid  bare.  Farther  west,  on  the  divide  between  the  Yellow  and 
Black  rivers,  in  Clark  and  western  Wood  counties,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable thickness  of  drift  material,  which,  however,  presents  none  of 
the  heaped  up  apix^arance  characteristic  of  the  more  eastern  drift- 
bearing  regions. 

The  linear  topography  above  mentioned  is  generally  found  best 
marked  in  the  regions  east  of  the  belt  along  which  the  drift  materials  have 
their  most  marked  morainic  development.  As  shown  hereafter,  this 
belt  Hos  usually  not  far  east  from  the.westem  limitof  the  drift  regioiL 
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In  the  Four  Lake  Country  of  Dane  county  the  linear  arrangement 
is  finely  marked,  its  directions  coinciding  witli  the  directions  of  the 
glacial  striee  on  the  underlying  rocks.  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona, 
and  Lake  Waubesa,  in  part,  lie  in  N.E. — S.W.  valleys,  the  first 
named  occupying  two  sucb  valleys,  which  are  partly  separated  by  the 
rock  ridge  of  Picnic  and  MacBride's  points.  The  valley  of  Lake  Mo- 
nona extends  several  miles  to  the  southeastward  beyond  the  lakes, 
preserving  its  direction,  which,  like  that  of  the  two  valleys  of  Lake 
Mendota,  is  about  S.  57°  E.,  or  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  striae 
to  be  seen  at  the  large  quarries  west  of  Madison.  Numerous  other 
similar  valleys  of  varying  size  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  country, 
some  occupied  by  marshes  or  streams,  others  entirely  dry.  Narrow 
detached  ridges,  lines  of  marsh,  and  the  outlines  of  the  formations 
show  the  same  arrangement,  and  the  same  coincidence  with  the  di- 
rections of  the  striSB. 

Plate  XXVI  A  is  a  geological  map  of  the  Four  Lake  Country,  and 
is  designed  to  show  especially  how  the  areas  of  the  several  formations 
have  been  carved  out  by  the  glacial  forces;  since  the  formations  lie 
one  above  the  other  nearly  horizontally,  the  map  is  also  to  some  ex- 
tent a  topographical  one.  It  gives  also  the  directions  of  the  striae 
observed  at  different  points,  and  the  lines  along  which  they  indicate 
the  glacial  movement  to  have  taken  place.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  glacial  striae  vary  in  direction  from  due  south  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  map  to  nearly  west  at  its  northwest  corner,  and  that 
the  linear  outlines  of  the  formation  areas,  lake  valleys,  etc.,  keep  pace 
with  this  change  in  direction.  The  Atlas  map  of  Area  D,  which 
shows  also  the  marsh  and  stream  directions,  etc ,  and  is  on  a  larger  scale, 
as  well  as  more  accurately  drawn,  brings  this  interesting  relation  out 
even  more  strikingly. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  different 
linear  valleys,  ridges  and  outlines  of  this  district,  tracing  their  vary- 
ing directions,  but  the  space  at  command  forbids  this.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  town  of  Springfield  a  single  narrow  valley, 
carved  out  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  is  to  be 
observed  curving  gradually  westward  to  correspond  with  a  slight 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  striae  on  its  sides. 

Northwestern  Dane  and  eastern  Columbia  counties  are  level  com- 
pared  with  the  district  just  described,  but  the  linear  arrangement  is 
very  plainly  marked  in  lines  of  marsh,  streams  and  geological  out- 
lines, as  w^ill  be  seen  readily  from  an  inspection  of  the  maps  of  areas 
D.  and  E.  Fig.  52  gives  the  shape  of  the  area  of  Trenton  limestone 
which  occupies  the  towns  of  York  and  Columbus,  extending  also  into 
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adjoining  towns  on  the  east  and  west.  A  number  of  sliort  parallel 
ridges  are  to  be  Been  in  the  same  region,  eoine  of  which  are  rock,  and 
others  either  altogether  of  drift  or  at  least  with  a  core  only  of  rock. 

BocbflS  moatonees,  so  characteristic  of  all  glaciated  regions  where 
the  underlying  formation  is  of  the  hard  crystalline  rocks,  are  not  en- 
tirely wanting  in  Central  Wisconsin.  The  bald  and  Bmooth  rounded 
Buminits  of  quartzite  so  conspicuous  on  the  high  blu£fs  of  Caledonia, 
Columbia  county,  show  the  structure  finely.  These  summits  have  a 
direction  but  little  south  of  west,  coinciding  with  the  directions  of 
of  the  striffi  upon  them.     The  scattering  knobs  of  granite  and  por- 
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pliyry  which  rise  through  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  Columbia,  Mar- 
quette, Waushara  and  Green  Lake  counties  are  all  distinctly  "  sheep's 
backs."  The  main  Archasan  region  of  Central  Wisconsin,  stretching 
westward  from  the  Wisconsin  to  Black  river,  does  not  show  any  dis- 
tinct "roches  moutoni^s,"  it  being  to  tlie  west  of  the  region  of 
greatest  glaciation.  Further  east,  in  Shawano  and  adjoining  connties, 
these  sliapei  would  be  expected.  The  Silurian  strata  of  Central  Wis- 
consin are  either  too  fragile  or  too  susceptible  to  the  solving  action 
of  the  atmospheric  waters,  to  have  received  or  retained  the  "  roclic 
inuntunL-e"  shape. 
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Drift  hills  and  ridges  occur  over  all  of  the  drift-bearing  area  of 
Central  Wisconsin.    In  the  region  north  of  the  east  and  west  drift 
limit,  in  Marathon,  Wood,  and  Clark  counties,  they  do  not,  however, 
show  any  distinct  morainic  character;  but  in  Dane,  Sauk,  Columbia, 
eastern  Adams,  Marquette,  Green  Lake,  Waushara,  Waupaca  and 
Portage  counties,  they  show  this  character  in  a  marked  degree.  More- 
over, there  is,  in  these  couuties,  a  certain  belt  of  country,  the  western 
border  of  which  is  never  very  far  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  drift- 
less  area,  in  which  the  "  knobby  "  drift  hills  reach  an  unusual  de- 
velopment, the  drift  materials  are  thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  dotted  with  circular  or  winding  depressions, 
without  outlet,  of  very  varying  size,  and  often  occupied  by  ponds  or 
lakes.    To  these  depressions,  in  certain  other  parts  of  Wisconsin, 
where  they  are  to  be  recognized  on  a  still  larger  scale,  the  name  of 
"  potash  kettles"  has  been  applied,  in  allusion  to  their  common  shape; 
and  the  belt  of  country  in  which  they  occur  has  been  designated  as 
the  " Potash  Kettle  Range,"  or,  more  simply,  the  "Kettle  Range." 
These  latter    names  have  heretofore  been  applied  especially   to  a 
narrow  and  very  marked  range  which  follows  the  divide  between 
the  valley  of    Lake   Michigan  and  that  in  which  lie  Green  Bay, 
Lake    Winnebago,   and   the    head  waters    of    Rock  river.      Prof. 
Chamberliu  has  traced  this  belt  southward  to  the  northeastern  part  of 
Rock  county,  where  he  finds  it  bifurcating,  one  branch  running  south- 
eastward into.  Illinois,  whilst  the  other,  curving  west  and  northwest, 
enters  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  on   the  south  line  of  Dane 
county,  in  the  towns  of  Rutland  and  Dunkirk. 

From  the  south  line  of  Dane  county  northward,  the  "  Kettle  Range" 
is  now  recognized  for  the  first  time,  having  been  traced  for  a  distance 
of  over  120  miles,  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Rail- 
road, in  Portage  and  Waupaca  counties;  beyond  which  it  is  known 
to  extend  until  it  becomes  merged  into  the  great  accumulations  of 
morainic  drift  which  stretch  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Wolf  and 
Oconto  rivers  westward,  over  a  large  part  of  the  Archtean  region  of 
the  north  part  of  the  state.  The  Central  Wisconsin  "  Kettle  Range  " 
reaches  in  parts  a  much  greater  width  than  that  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  and  its  inner  edge  is  not  so  well  defined.  These  differences, 
however,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Plate  XXVI  shows 
the  position  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  Range,  whose  course  and  char- 
acter are  described  in  more  detail  in  what  follows. 

Beginning  on  the  south,  we  find,  in  the  towns  of  Rutland,  T.  6,  R. 
10  E.,  western  Dunkirk,  T.  5,  R.  11  E.,  and  northeastern  Oregon, 
T.  5,  R.  9  E.,  a  considerable  development  of  knolls  and  ridges  of 
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gravel,  with  a  namber  of  depressions  occapied  by  small  lakes,  one  of 
which,  on  Sec.  3,  T.  5,  It.  10  E.,  is  a  mile  in  length.     The  belt  in  these 
towns  has  a  width  of  about  eight  miles,  and  a  course  west  of  north. 
In  southwestern  Dunn,  T.  6,  K.  10  E.,  and  Fitchburg,  T.  6,  K.  9  £., 
a  bow  is  made  to  the  westward,  the  convex  side  of  which  reaches  the 
northwest  part  of  Oregon,  where  knolls  and  large  well  marked  dry 
kettles  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  width  is  not  more  than  from  4  to  6 
miles.     In  southwestern  Madison,  T.  7,11.  9  E.,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
belt  reaches  the  western  ends  of  Lakes  Monona  and  Mendota,  where 
are  finely  marked  mammillary  knolls,  rising  50  to  75  feet  above  the 
lakes,  and  arranged  in  lines  transverse  to  the  axes  of  the  lake  valleys. 
The  western  side  of  this  part  of  the  belt  is  on  the  high  ground  of 
Middleton  prairie,  where  kettles  and  knolls  are  to  be  seen  at  an  ele- 
vation of  300  and  more  feet  above  the  Madison  lakes.     Tlie  same  is 
true  of  the  low  ground  of  northeastern  Middleton,  where  is  quite  a 
cluster  of  water-filled  kettles.     From  Middleton  the  range  passes  into 
Springfield,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  where  the  best  development  is  in  the 
northwest  corner,  and  the  width  is  some  four  miles.     The  high  divide 
between  the  Wisconsin  and  Catfish  rivers  is  crossed  in  the  adjoining 
portions  of  Springfield,  Dane,  T.  11,  R.  8  E,  Berry,  T.  10,  R.  7  E., 
and  Roxbnry,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.     In  Roxbury  the  belt  descends  abrupt- 
ly 200  feet  into  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.     Hand- 
somely shaped  and  deep  kettles  are  seen  in  Roxbnry,  on  Sections  8,  9 
and  16  in  a  low  area,   surrounded  by  eleven  entirely  isolated  rock 
bluffs,  and  two  quite  large  kettle  lakes  are  found  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town.     Columbia  county  is  entered  in  the  town  of  West  Point, 
T.  12,  R.  7  E.,  where  the  same  characters  as  observed  in  Roxbury 
are  continued. 

The  Kettle  Range  crosses  the  Wisconsin  river  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  town  of  West  Point,  and  continuing  northwaixl  along  the  east 
side  of  Sauk  prairie,  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Baraboo  bluffs  in  T.  11, 
R.  6  E.,  and  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county.  On  top  of  the  bluffs  im- 
mediately north  of  here  it  is  not  well  marked,  but  in  the  gorge  in 
which  lies  Devil's  Lake,  and  which  makes  a  complete  cut  through  the 
range,  arc  very  largo  accumulations  of  drift  materials.  The  lake  it- 
self really  occupies  a  kettle  depression,  being  held  in  position  by  im- 
mense heaps  of  entirely  unmodified  drift  at  each  extremity.  These 
hills  rise  over  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  southern  one 
falling  off  on  the  side  away  from  the  lake  to  over  150  feet,  and  tho 
northern  one  fully  100  feet,  below  its  level.  The  thickness  of  the 
drift  in  the  gorge  must  be  nearly,  if  not  more  than,  300  feet.  It  has 
been  shown  on  a  previous  page,  that  in  this  gorge  we  have,  in  all 
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probability,  an  ancient  erosion  channel  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  which, 
becoming  blocked  during  the  glacial  times,  was  never  after  regained. 
The  Devil's  Lake  drift  appears  to  lie  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Ket- 
tle liange,  no  marked  development  of  which  is  to  be  seen  on  top  of 
the  bluff  for  two  miles  east,  when  knolls  of  limestone,  pebbles,  and 
erratics  of  large  size,  are  met  with  at  the  greatest  elevations. 

Northward  from  Devil's  Lake  the  Kange  traverses  the  Baraboo 
valley  —  in  which  large  heaps  of  unmodified  drift  occur  near  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name — and  passing  thence  throngh  northern  Sauk 
cx)unty,  crosses  the  Wisconsin  into  northwestern  Columbia  (Newport 
and  Lewiston),  and  southeastern  Adams.  Here  begins  the  great  de- 
velopment of  kettles,  both  dry  and  lake-filled,  which  is  continued 
northward  —  the  width  of  the  whole  range  at  the  same  time  greatly 
expanding  —  through  northwestern  and  northern  Marquette,  Wau- 
shara, eastern  Portage,  and  western  Waupaca  counties,  to  the  line  of 
the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  and  for  an  indefinite  distance  in  the 
less  settled  and  unsettled  regions  beyond.  In  Waushara  county,  the 
Kange  has  attained  a  width  of  fully  five  and  twenty  miles,  the  kettles, 
lakes,  knolls  and  ridges  lying  thickly  spread  over  the  whole  surface. 
As  instances  of  finely  marked  kettles,  may  be  mentioned  those  that 
occur  very  numerously  over  the  town  of  Springfield,  Marquette 
county,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lincoln,  Adams  county.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  dry,  often  quite  perfectly  circular,  50  feet  in 
depth  and  500  feet  in  width  at  top.  They  occur  quite  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  driftless  area,  and  within  a  mile  of  one  of  the  fragile  sandstone 
towers  of  that  district  —  Pilot  Knob.  The  elevation  above  Lake 
Michigan  is  550  feet.  Excellent  illlnstrations  of  lake-filled  kettles 
are  to  be  found  in  the  very  numerous  lakes  of  the  towns  of  Marion, 
Mount  Morris,  and  Springwater,  Waushara  county.  Some  of  these 
are  of  quite  large  size,  as,  for  instance.  Silver  lake,  near  Wautoma, 
which  is  over  a  mile  in  length.  They  lie  quite  often  in  deep  depres- 
sions, the  water  level  not  unfrequently  standing  at  25  to  40  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  banks,  which  are  wholly  of  gravel,  and  very  steep,  in 
some  cases  almost  perpendicular.  Two  or  more  lakes  commonly 
occur  close  together,  the  bank  between  them  having  a  width  on  top 
scarcely  enough  for  a  wagon  road,  and  a  steep  descent  to  the  watei 
on  either  side.  Tliis  is  finely  shown  in  the  case  of  Silver  Lake,  al- 
ready cited,  and  the  nearly  as  large  and  partly  peat-filled  lake  imme- 
diately north  of  it.  The  average  elevation  of  the  country  in  which 
all  of  these  lakes  lie  is  about  400  feet,  and  the  country  between  them 
18  everywhere  pitted  with  smaller  dry  kettles. 

Further  west,  in  Waushara  county,  in  the  towns  of  Coloma,  Rich- 
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ford,  Deerfield  and  Rose,  is  a  belt  of  greater  altitade,  550  to  consid- 
erably over  600  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Here  the  lakes  are  less 
abundant,  tjie  drift  taking  on  rather  the  chai'acter  of  ridges  and  knolls, 
though  tortuous  dry  kettles  are  frequent.  This  ridge  region  is  the 
divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  the 
drift  depositions  within  it  seem  to  have  suffered  little  modiiication 
since  their  first  formation.  The  roads  running  eastward  from  Colo- 
ma,  on  Burr  Oak  prairie,  pass  over  parts  of  this  great  morainic  heap 
where  its  structure  and  nature  are  seen  to  great  advantage. 

For  further  ideas  as  to  the  Kettle  liange,  its  position,  varying 
width,  and  great  numbers  of  lakes,  as  compared  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  state,  reference  should  be  made  to  Plate  XXVI.  The  lakes  on 
this  plate  are  all,  except  mill  ponds,  that  are  given  on  the  township 
plats  of  the  region  mapped,  and  are  accurately  placed,  although  tlie 
map  is  of  so  small  scale.  No  doubt,  others,  not  on  the  plats,  occur  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  materials  of  the  drift  are  bowlders,  gravel,  sand  and  clay. 
Bowlders  are  scattered  thickly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  drift 
region.  Nearly  all  are  of  some  sort  of  crystalline  rock,  sandstone  oc- 
curring very  rarely,  and  limestone  —  except  as  large  sized  pebbles  — 
still  more  rarely.  Of  the  crystalline  rock  bowlders,  those  of  gneiss 
of  some  form  or  other  greatly  predominate,  making  up  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  all.  Next  in  abundance  to  the  true  gneiss  bowlders,  are  those 
of  some  form  of  brown-weathering,  hornblendic  rock,  which  is  gen- 
erally syenite,  and  nearly  always  gneissoid  in  texture.  Of  80  erratics 
counted  within  a  few  rods  along  the  lake  shore  of  the  University  farm 
at  Madison,  44  were  gneiss,  15  gneissoid  syenite,  9  granite,  3  diorite, 
2  red  porphyry,  2  quartzite,  2  sandstone,  1  red  felsite,  1  granalite 
and  1  fine- grained  slate.  Whilst  other  rocks  are  often  included,  these 
numbers  express,  in  a  general  way,  what  is  true  for  the  whole  region. 
The  gneiss  bowlders  vary  much  in  mineralogical  composition  and 
closeness  of  grain,  but  are  nearly  always  very  distinctly  laminated, 
and  often  much  contorted.  Occasionally  they  run  into  mica  slates  on 
the  one  hand,  and  gneissoid  granite  on  the  other.  The  graniho 
bowlders  vary  also,  but  pink  orthoclase  granites  are  most  common. 
All  over  the  region,  from  Dane  northward  to  Waushara,  and  prob- 
ably far  beyond,  red  porphyry  and  compact  red  felsite  bowlders  are 
very  noticeable  from  their  bright  red  color,  although  forming  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  erratics.  They  include 
kinds  in  which  there  is  a  compact  red  felsitic  matrix,  with  dissemi- 
nated hyaline  and  amygdaloidal  quartz;  others  in  which  both  qaartz 
and  felspar  are  porphyritic;  others  in  which,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
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red  matrix  itself  develops  large  crystalline  faces;  and  still  others  ia 
i^liicli  the  aphanitic  matrix  constitutes  the  whole  rock. 

Quartzite  bowlders  are  not  at  all  common  except  in  one  or  two  lim- 
ited districts.  One  of  these  is  in  eastern  Dane  county,  in  the  towns 
of  Medina  and  Deerfield,  where  they  are  abundant,  and  associated 
iw^ith  bowlders  of  conglomerate,  both  having  beyond  doubt  come  from 
a  mound  of  quartzite  a  few  miles  northeast  in  Dodge  county.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges  would  have  had 
their  rock  scattered  very  widely  in  the  country  to  the  southward,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  Baraboo  valley,  and  still  more  in  the 
country  immediately  south  of  the  ranges,  quartzite  bowlders  of  large 
size  are  very  abundant.  Further  south  they  occur  sparingly  as  far 
as  the  region  about  Lodi,  including  talcose  quartz-slate,  also  undoubt- 
edly from  the  Baraboo  ranges.  Still  further  south  they  are  more  no- 
ticeable for  their  absence  than  their  presence.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  rather  unexpected  fact  admits  of  a  very  satisfactory  explanation. 
Sandstone  bowlders  are  rare,  not  because  sandstone  is  not  abundant 
in  the  regions  over  which  the  drift  movement  took  place,  but  because  of 
the  very  friable  nature  of  the  rock.  Those  sandstone  bowlders  that  are 
found  are  always  either  somewhat  quartzitic,  or,  as  is  more  frequent- 
ly the  case,  are  rendered  hard  by  a  large  amount  of  cementing  brown 
iron  oxide.  Amongst  the  smaller  materials  of  the  drift  are  sometimes 
found  hard  ferruginous  concretions  which  are  recognized  as  coming 
from  the  great  sandstone  region  of  the  heart  of  the  state.  That  largo 
limestone  bowlders  should  be  so  very  rare  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
ease  with  which  that  rock  is  worn  into  smaller  sizes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  substances  found  in  the  drift,  though 
hardly  attaining  the  size  of  a  bowlder,  is  the  native  copper,  which  is 
found  in  fragments  widely  scattered  over  the  northwest,  from  Ohio  to 
Minnesota.  These  native  copper  fragments  are  far  more  abundant 
in  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere,  and  far  more  abundant  there  than  is 
commoiUy  supposed.  Specimens  weighing  from  a  few  ounces  up  to 
30,  40,  and  even  50  pounds,  are  constantly  found  in  digging.  The 
late  Dr.  Lapham  informed  me  that  the  coppersmiths  in  Milwaukee 
purchased  from  finders  yearly  several  hundred  pounds  of  this  copper. 
Ancient  implements  of  copper  have  been  found  very  abundantly  in 
Wisconsin,  the  largest  collection  of  such  relics  in  the  world  now  being 
in  possession  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Madison.  It  has  been 
argued  that  these  implements  prove  a  high  degree  of  civilization  for 
the  races  that  occupied  the  northern  United  States  in  remote  times, 
since  copper  smelting  is  an  art  unknown  to  the  more  barbarous  peo- 
ples.    It  is  evident  enough,  however,  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
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between  the  abundance  of  copper  implements,  and  the  abundance  uf 
drift  coppei*  fragments,  which  in  ancient  times  were  probably  much 
more  plenty  on  the  surface  than  now,  and  which  by  pounding  could 
yield  any  and  all  of  the  implements  ever  found.  Even  a  simple  melt- 
ing down  was  unnecessary,  and  is  directly  disproved  by  the  occur- 
rence on  the  tools  of  unalloyed  silver.  Some  of  the  copper  for  these 
ancient  implements  may  have  been  obtained  directly  from  its  home 
in  the  rock,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  but  this  required,  of 
course,  no  more  smelting  than  the  drift  fragments. 

In  size  the  bowlders  vary  much,  but  there  is  generally  a  marked 
break  in  size  between  them  and  the  "pebbles,"  the  latter  being  pre- 
dominatingly of  limestone,  the  former  of  crystaUine  rocks  of  various 
kinds.  In  general  the  largest  bowlders  are  found  farther  north.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  district  tlie  larger  ones  run,  commonly,  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  mrely  exceeding  the  latter  tigure,  though 
occasionally  running  to  as  much  as  10  feet  in  one  dimension.  In 
Waushara  county,  especially  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Kettle  Range, 
bowlders  5  to  10  feet  in  diameter  are  very  plenty,  occurring  sometimes 
in  thick  clusters,  as  on  the  hill  immediately  north  of  the  village  of 
Poysippi,  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  neighborhood,  where  many 
of  one  kind  are  found,  giving  rise  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  ])os8ible  ex- 
istence of  the  rock  in  place.  The  largest  bowlder  observed  anywhere  in 
the  district  lies  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  16,  T.  18, 
R.  11  E.,  Waushara  county.  It  is  a  red  granite,  sliarp-angled,  1:^ 
feet  high,  30  feet  long,  and  22  wide,  measures  110  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  buried  in  its  lower  part  to  an  unknown  extent,  and  came  from 
a  large  outcrop  about  four  miles  east.  In  shape,  the  smaller  bowlders 
are  often  very  much  rounded,  the  angularity  increasing  with  the  size, 
but  depending  also  much  upon  composition,  hornblendic  bowlders  al- 
ways  showing  more  rounding.  Scratched  and  polished  bowlders  are 
often  seen,  but  do  not  form  any  large  proportion,  and  are  generally  of 
the  harder  and  less  destructible  rocks,  such  as  quartziteand  granite. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  bowlders,  it  may  be  said  that, 
whilst  scattered  widely  over  the  whole  region,  they  are  more  plenty 
in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  district,  and 
are  especially  numerous  along  the  inner  (eastern)  edge  of  the  Ket- 
tle Range.  The  greatest  development  of  bowlders  noticed  in  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  was  in  eastern  Waushara  county,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  Portage  and  Waupaca.  North  of  the  village  of 
Poysippi,  as  already  stated,  the  hill  is  thickly  studded  with  immense 
bowlders  of  a  coarse,  knotty  gneiss,  composed  chiefly  of  black  mica 
and  pink  felspar.    In  the  town  of  Rose,  T.  20,  R.  10  £.,  the  alope 
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eastward  from  the  high  prairie  of  the  next  town  to  the  west  is  strewn 
with  immense  bowlders  in  a  very  striking  manner,  and  the  same  thing 
18  to  be  observed  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  further  north,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  railroads, 
east  of  Amherst  Junction.  Clusters  of  bowlders  are  very  common, 
even  much  further  south,  as  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  of  Mar- 
cellon,  Columbia  county,  and  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  Deerfield, 
Dane  county,  where  the  bowlders  are  scarcely  more  than  ten  feet 
apart,  over  an  area  of  some  10  to  15  acres.  When  these  clusters  oc- 
cur, they  are  very  apt  to  be  mostly  of  one  kind.  Altitude  has  evi- 
dently had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  distribution  of  bowlders^  since 
they  are  found  on  the  higliest  and  lowest  parts  of  the  country,  indif- 
ferently. East  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  the  towns  of  Greenfield  and  Mer- 
rimack, they  are  found  in  abundance  and  of  large  size  on  the  highest 
est  portion  of  the  Baraboo  bluffs,  at  altitudes  of  over  900  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  Bowlders  are  found,  also,  on  the  tops  of  all  the  iso- 
lated bluffs  that  occur  within  the  drift-bearing  area.  Very  large 
liomblendic  erratics,  for  instance,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  very  summit 
of  the  limestone  bluff  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  of  Spring- 
field, Marquette  county.  This  bluff  lies  on  the  top  of  the  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  has  a  height  above 
its  base  of  200  feet,  and  a  total  altitude  of  730  feet  above  Lake  Mich- 
igan. It  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Kettle  Eangc,  and  a  mile  or 
two  west,  in  a  country  200  to  250  feet  lower,  the  drift  has  ceased  alto- 
gether. 

Gravel  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  drift  accumulations,  though  not 
so  great  a  proportion  as  the  sand.  Two  general  kinds  of  gravel  may 
be  noted,  the  coarse  and  the  fine,  the  former  occurring  more  especially 
in  those  regions  where  the  drift  appears  to  take  on  a  true  morainic 
character,  forming  knolls  and  ridges,  and  the  sides  of  many  of  the 
depressions  of  the  Kettle  Range,  whilst  the  finer  gravel  is  met  with 
commonly  in  the  valleys  of  streams,  or  wherever  a  distinct  stratified 
arrangement  of  the  loose  materials  is  perceptible.  The  coarse  gravel 
is  for  the  most  part  of  limestone  pebbles,  with  which  are  mingled 
some  pebbles  of  white  chert,  and  some  of  various  crystalline  rocks, 
which  increase  in  quantity  towards  the  north.  The  ordinary  limestone 
pebbles  are  of  a  white  color,  run  from  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  are  commonly  oblong  in  shape,  much  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  often  have  one  or  two  sides  smoothed  and  striated.  Not 
unfrequently  fossils  are  contained,  indicating  the  origin  of  the  peb- 
bles, which  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  their  lithological  characters. 
The  coarse  unstratified  gravel  is  widely  distributed  over  all  the  region 
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east  of  the  drift  limit  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railroad,  in  Portage  and  Waupaca  connties,  and  also  to  an  indefinite 
distance  further  north.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Kettle  Bange  it- 
self, but  is  not  entirely  restricted  to  it.  Even  northward,  into  the 
region  of  the  Archaean  rocks,  the  gravel  is  partly  of  limestone  peb- 
bles, which  have  been  brought  from  the  limestone  formations  to  the 
eastward.  In  the  region  north  of  the  drif tless  area  and  west  of  the 
Kettle  Hange  —  including  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  as  far  north 
as  the  northern  line  of  Marathon  county,  and  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers,  in  northern  Wood,  and  in 
Marathon  and  Clark  counties  —  whilst  erratics  are  often  seen,  some- 
times in  clusters  of  very  large  bowlders,  the  coarse  limestone  gravel 
appears  wholly  wanting.  The  fine  gravel  consists,  more  largely  than 
the  coarse,  of  pebbles  of  quartz  and  various  crystalline  rocks.  It  is 
to  be  seen,  finely  stratified,  in  tlie  drift  of  stream  valleys,  and  in  some 
places  far  away  from  the  streams,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  divide  be- 
tween Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  where  it  occurs  interstratified  with 
sand  and  clay  to  a  thickness  of  over  100  feet. 

Sand  appears  to  make  up  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  drift  de- 
posits. It  is  commonly  light-colored  and  purely  silicious,  but  is  often 
mingled  with  more  or  less  clayey  material,  both  when  in  the  plainly 
stratified  and  the  more  or  less  unstratified  conditions.  Occasionally 
it  is  stained  brown  with  hydrous  iron-oxide,  and  when  stratified  alter- 
nates in  different  colored  bands.  The  explanation  of  the  large  pre- 
ponderance of  sand  over  clay  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  drift  will  ap- 
pear hereafter. 

Clay  occurs,  as  already  said,  to  a  considerable  extent  mingled  with 
the  sand,  over  which  it  sometimes  prei)onderates  greatly,  forming  a 
firm,  tenacious  clay,  which  is  stuck  full  of  scratched  and  polished  peb- 
bles and  bowlders,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  *•  till ''  of  the 
Scotch  geologists.  Such  a  clay,  however,  is  not  often  to  be  seen. 
Something  like  it  appears  in  the  heaps  that  lie  on  the  high  prairies 
of  northern  Dane  and  southern  Columbia,  but  the  only  places  where 
an  apparently  true  till  has  been  noticed  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Devir« 
Lake,  for  a  better  understanding  of  whose  position  reference  should 
be  made  to  Plate  XIX,  and  the  descriptions  accompanying  it.  The 
lake  lies  in  a  perpendicularly  walled  gorge,  500  to  600  feet  deep, 
which  passes  entirely  through  the  main  quartzite  range  of  the  Bara- 
boo.  This  gorge  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  be- 
tween three  and  a  half  and  four  miles  in  length.  At  the  northern 
end  its  course  is  ncarlv  due  north  and  south  for  over  a  mile,  when  it 
turns  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  runs  for  the  rest  of  its  length  bat 
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little  Bonth  of  east.  DeviPs  Lake  lies  in  the  north  and  south  portion 
of  the  gorge.  At  its  northern  end  a  hill  of  drift  rises  abruptly  from 
the  water  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  falling  on  the  further  side  as  ab- 
ruptly over  200  feet  to  the  Baraboo  river.  A  short  distance  beyond 
the  sonthem  end  of  the  lake  a  similar  hill  chokes  the  gorge  from  side 
to  side,  rising  100  feet  from  the  lake  level,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
sinking  rapidly  until  at  its  eastern  end  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  is 
full  150  feet  below  the  lake.  Through  this  hill  a  deep  cutting  is 
made  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  The  sides  of  the 
cutting  show  no  sign  of  stratification,  but  only  a  sandy  tenacious  clay 
with  numerous  scratched  pebbles  and  bowlders,  the  latter  including 
the  usual  kinds  of  crystalline  rocks,  but  also  a  number  of  quartzite, 
some  of  which  are  much  smoothed  and  striated.  The  large  drift  cut- 
ting near  Baraboo  shows  something  the  same  sort  of  material,  which 
is,  however,  much  more  sandy,  and  has  traces  of  a  crude  stratification. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  till -like  clays  occur  somewhat  widely  in  the 
region  of  the  Kettle  Range,  but  the  rare  cuttings  make  this  conject- 
ural only.  In  southeastern  Adams  county,  in  the  region  about  Big 
Spring,  quite  a  large  area  occurs  in  which  the  surface  material  is  a 
red  tenacious  clay.  'No  cutting  was  seen  in  this  clay,  and  its  exact 
relations  and  structure  are  doubtful. 

Stratified  clays,  often  fine-laminated,  are  found  in  the  valleys  of 
most  of  the  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Wiscon- 
sin district,  where  they  are  interstratified  with  fine  gravel  and 
sand,  and  are  often  utilized  for  making  brick.  Such  clays  are  found 
at  a  number  of  places  in  the  Catfish  Valley,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison,  at  Oregon,  at  Stoughton,  etc.,  at  times  yielding 
a  pure  white  or  cream  colored  brick,  at  others,  an  ordinary  red  brick.' 
The  following  analysis  is  of  one  of  the  latter  kind,  from  a  pit  in  the 
valley  through  which  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad  passes,  on 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  T.  7,  R.  9  E.,  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
University  at  Madison:  silica,  75.80;  alutnina,  11.07;  iron  peroxide, 
3.53;  iron  protoxide,  0.31;  lime,  1.84;  magnesia,  0.08;  carbonic  di- 
oxide, 1.09;  potassa,  1.14;  soda,  0.40;  water,  1.54;  hygroscopic  moist- 
ure, 2.16=99.56. 

These  clays  contain  occasionally  small  pebbles  of  limestone  which, 
on  being  baked  in  the  middle  of  the  brick  will  subsequently  "  slack  " 
and  cause  it  to  burst  open.  The  clays  that  produce  the  light  or 
cream-colored  brick  contain  not  unfrequently  as  much  iron  as  the 
ordinary  red  clays,  but  are  very  much  more  calcareous,  resembling  in 
this  regard  the  famous  Milwaukee  brick  clay. 

The  diflerent  behaviours  of  these  two  classes  of  clay  under  heat  is 
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evidently  due  largely  to  the  difference  in  amount  of  lime  and  magne- 
Bium  carbonates,  but  is  not  well  understood. 

An  attempt  to  study  out  the  system  of  arrangement  of  the  drift 
materials  meets  with  no  little  difficulty  from  the  rarity  of  natural 
or  artificial  sections.  Enough  information  can,  however,  be  obtained 
from  the  few  sections  that  do  occur,  and  from  records  of  well-borings, 
to  show  plainly  enough  the  existence  of  the  two  classes  of  material, 
the  unstratified  and  stratified.  The  unstratified  condition  character- 
izes always  the  moraine-like  heaps  of  limestone  pebbles,  and  is  in 
general  the  condition  of  the  materials  occurring  on  high  land,  and  all 
along  the  Kettle  Range,  where,  however,  there  is  often  visible,  in  the 
sand,  a  rude  sort  of  bedding,  not  due  to  aqueous  action,  but  indicat- 
ing merely  a  gradual  growth  of  the  deposits.  The  knobby  hills, 
when  not  formed  of  limestone  pebbles,  are  often  made  up  of  layers  of 
sand  conforming  roughly  to  the  outlines  of  the  hills. 

Stratified  drift  is  to  be  seen  in  the  valleys  of  streams,  as  also  in 
many  not  now  occupied  by  streams.  A  few  instances  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  is  a  general  truth.  About  a  mile  east  of  the 
Wisconsin,  on  the  side  of  the  road  from  the  village  of  Knowlton, 
Marathon  county,  to  the  railroad  bridge,  finely  stratified  sand  and 
gravel  may  be  seen,  at  an  elevation  of  over  50  feet  above  the  river. 
The  pebbles  are  all  small,  much  rounded,  and  consist  predominatingly 
of  granite,  with  some  diorite,  quartz,  etc.,  and  no  limestone.  At 
Montello,  Marquette  county,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Fox 
river,  flowing  wells  are  obtained  from  what  appears  to  be  strati- 
fied drift.  The  wells  are  50  to  90  feet  deep,  and  pass  through  a 
series  of  layers  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  the  gravel  layers  at  differ- 
ent horizons  yielding  water.  A  number  of  railroad  cuttings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison,  and  to  the  southward  along  the  Catfish  valley, 
show  finely  stratified  drift,  one  of  the  best  points  being  at  Stoughton 
depot,  where  a  bank  25  feet  high  shows  very  regular  layers,  three 
to  four  inches  thick,  of  alternating  sand  and  gravel.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Catfish,  at  a  lower  level,  the  following  alternation  occnrs: 

Sdl 1 

Fine  gravel 4 

Cross-laminated  sand 4 

Fine  gravel 1         8 

Cross-laminated  sand 3 

Horizontally  laminated  sand : 2         2 

White  brick  clay  to  river  level 15 

30       ^ 
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Of  the  total  amoant  of  the  drift  materials,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  satisfactory  estimate,  since  the  thickness  is  so  very  variable.  The 
greatest  amount  of  material  appears  to  be  in  the  region  of  the  Kettle 
Kange,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  that  occupies  Waushara  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  Wells  in  the  town  of  Oasis,  Waushara  county, 
are  sunk  140  to  150  feet,  without  striking  rock.  The  drift  hills  of  the 
DeviPs  Lake  gorge,  described  a  short  distance  back,  are  fully  200  feet 
thick,  and  may  reach  300.  The  drift  hill  on  the  University  grounds, 
Madison,  where  the  President's  house  stands,  is  107  feet  thick  to  the 
lake  level,  122  feet  to  rock.  The  Artesian  well  at  the  Capitol  Park, 
Madison,  is  180  feet  in  drift.  But  the  distinctly  stratified  drift  has 
often  also  a  considerable  thickness.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  in 
valleys,  wells  sunk  close  to  the  rocky  side  hills  will  pass  through  50  to 
100  feet  of  stratified  gravel,  sand  and  clay.  Nearly  all  the  valleys  have 
their  rock  bottoms  far  below  their  present  surfaces,  whilst  there  are 
even  evidences  of  entirely  obliterated  valleys.  On  the  high  prairie 
of  Arlington,  which  is  nearly  everywhere  underlaid,  at  a  shallow 
depth,  by  the  Lower  Magnesian,  wells  sunk  within  a  few  rods  of  a 
ledge  of  St.  Peters  sandstone,  on  the  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  28,  pass  through 
over  100  feet  of  loose  materials.  Even  on  the  summit  of  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  apparently  stratified  drift 
has  a  thickness  of  over  100  feet.  In  all  of  the  drift-bearing  region, 
wells  commonly  pass  through  10  to  15  feet  of  drift-before  striking 
rock,  and  it  is  probably  far  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  drift 
materials  are  equal  to  a  layer  50  to  60  feet  thick,  spread  over  the 
whole  drift-bearing  area. 

Tliree  kinds  of  evidence  are  available  with  regard  to  the  directions 
of  the  glacial  moTement:  the  courses  of  the  stride  and  grooves  on 
the  underlying  rocks;  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  glacial  erosion; 
and  the  directions  of  travel  of  erratics  of  known  origin. 

Tlie  rocks  underlying  the  drift  quite  often  show  polishing^ 
stn'^j  and  grooved^  but  these  markings  have  not  remained  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  region,  either  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
friable  nature  of  the  rock  on  which  they  have  been  made,  or,  if  the 
rock  be  limestone,  because  this  has  suffered  from  the  dissolving  action 
of  carbonated  water.  Moreover,  over  great  areas,  the  drift  conceals 
the  rock  basement.  The  markings  observed  are  most  commonly  on 
limestone,  which  is  frequently  planed  and  scratched  in  a  beautiful 
manner.  One  observation  only  has  been  made  on  sandstone,  and  thi:^ 
where  the  sandstone  was  unusually  hard.  Tlie  only  Archa?an  rocks 
on  which  the  markings  have  been  observed,  are  those  of  some  of  the 
isolated  areas  within  the  region  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  In  the 
Wia.  Sub.  — 40. 
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main  Archaean  region  of  the  district,  no  marked  evidence  of  glacia< 
tion  has  been  observed.  The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  obser- 
vations made: 


DIRECTIONS,  ETC.,  OF  GLACIAL  STRLfi  AND  FURROWS. 
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County. 


Dane 
Dane 
Dane 


Dane 


Directions 


Kind  of  Rock. 


Dane 

Dane 

Dane 

Columbia. . 


S.  35*  E. 
S.    S'W. 

s.  ir  w. 


S.  47'  W. 


•*w. 

W. 


Sauk. 


Sauk 


Sauk ... 
Columbia 


Columbia . . 
Columbia  . . 
Green  Lake 


S.57 

s.7a 
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West. 


Remarks. 
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S.  85*  W. 


S.  50*  W. 

S.  85"  W. 


S.47.5*W. 

s.  &,r  w. 

S.  68*  W. 


Trenton  Limestone 
Buff  limestone.. 
Buff  Limestone. . 


Buff  Limestone. . . 

Lower  Ma^esian. 
Lower  Magneeian . 
Lower  Magnesian. 
Lower  Magnesian. 

Potsdam  sandstone 


Archaean  Quartzite 


Lower  Mafnesian. 
Archaean  Quartzite 


Lower  Magnesian. 
Lower  Magnesian 
Quartz-porphyry.. . 


Striations,  1  set  only. 

Stnations,  1  set  only. 

Striations.  Fainter 
lines  crossing'  at 
sinall  angles. 

Striations.  Fainter 
striae  S.  40*  W. 

Striations,  1  set  only. 

Striations,  1  set  only. 

Striations,  1  set  only. 

Striations.  Fainter 
lines  S.  85*  W. 

Grooves  very  mark- 
edly parallel,  on  the 
*'sto^d*'  end  of  a 
ridge. 

Grooves,  and  fine 
striations,  with  ffla«- 
sy  polished  suAuL-e. 

Striations. 

Furrows  1'  6'  wid**, 
r-2'  deep;  striations 
in  same  direction. 

Striations. 

Striations,  1  set  only. 

Striations,  veryclo^e, 
parallel,  with  pol- 
ished surface. 


The  linear  topography^  seen  in  lines  of  marsh,  in  the  directions  of 
streams,  valleys,  narrow  ridges,  and  lakes,  and  in  the  outlines  of  the 
areas  of  the  geological  formations,  has  been  described  before,  as  char- 
acterizing especially  the  region  of  Dane  and  Columbia  counties;  and 
the  bearings  of  these  lines  have  been  shown  to  coincide  with  the  bear- 
ings of  the  glacial  strio3.  A  very  brief  examination  of  the  table  just 
given,  together  with  Plates  XXVI  and  XXVI  A  of  this  volume,  and 
the  Atlas  Plates  of  Areas  D  and  E  will  serve  to  show  the  following 
interesting  facts.  Beginning  on  the  southeast,  in  the  towns  of  Albion 
and  Pleasant  Springs,  and  following  a  curving  course  northwestward 
to  the  country  about  Lodi  in  Columbia  county,  we  find  the  glacial 
strite  and  the  linear  formation  outlines,  stream,  lake,  and  marsh  direc- 
tions, etc.,  undergoing  a  gradual  but  steady  change  from  a  nearly  due 
south  direction  to  one  as  nearly  due  west,  and  we  find  this  westerly 
direction  continued  further  northward  into  the  country  of  the  Baraboi» 

^Traebearingt. 
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ranges.  Moreover,  in  this  change  of  direction  a  constaiit  position  is 
raaintained  at  right  angles  to  the  curving  cotirse  of  the  Kettle  Range. 
The  southeast  bearing  observed  in  Albion  is  an  exception  to  this  state- 
ment, but  this  direction  is  evidently  merely  a  local  one,  since  in  the 
country  immediately  east,  as  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  a 
constant  direction  to  the  south  or  a  little  west  of  south  is  observed. 
Other  exceptions  appear  in  two  bearings  observed  in  the  country 
about  Baraboo,  but  these  are  from  places  in  the  valley  between  the 
two  quartzite  ranges,  and  are  evidently  due,  in  some  way,  to  their  in- 
fluence. In  going  northward  through  the  eastern  parts  of  Columbia 
and  Dane  counties,  though  some  increase  in  westing  is  seen,  the  gen- 
eral directions  are  more  nearly  southwest.  The  outline  of  an  area  of 
Trenton  limestone  that  occurs  in  the  adjoining  corners  of  Dane,  Co- 
lumbia and  Dodge  counties  has  been  given  in  Fig.  54.  North  of 
Columbia  county  the  linear  topography  continues  into  Green  Lake 
county,  but  further  west  is  not  marked,  nor  are  stride  often  to  be  ob- 
served. 

In  considering  the  origin  and  directions  of  travel  of  the  erratics 
and  pebbles  of  the  drift,  we  notice  at  once  two  classes  of  these  mate- 
rials, those  that  have  been  carried  but  short  distances  comparatively, 
and  whose  exact  place  of  origin  may  often  be  ascertained;  and  those 
that  have  traveled  all  the  way  from  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and 
whose  homes  can  generally  be  only  roughly  guessed  at.  It  is  from 
the  first  class  of  bowlders  that  we  can  get  our  best  ideas  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  drift  movement,  not  only  because  of  the  certainty  of  their 
places  of  origin,  but  because  they  have  probably  moved  in  more  direct 
lines  than  those  that  have  come  from  great  distances.  The  following 
are  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  first  class  of  erratics.  In  the  eastern 
sections  of  the  town  of  Deerfield,  T.  7,  R.  12  E.,  Dane  county,  are 
many  bowlders  of  a  bluish-gray,  flinty  quartzite.  associated  with 
others  of  a  coarse  quartzite  conglomerate,  both  having  evidently  come 
from  the  mounds  of  Archjean  quartzite  that  rise  through  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone  on  Sees.  84,  35  and  36  of  the  town  of  Portland,  T. 
9,  R.  13  E.,  Dodge  county.  The  distance  traveled  is  from  9  to  14 
miles,  and  the  direction  of  travel  S.  25°- 30°  W.,  coinciding  closely 
with  the  directions  of  the  topographical  lines.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
just  west  of  the  depot  at  Lodi,  Columbia  county,  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  27,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  is  a  bowlder  some  eight  feet  high,  of  hard, 
brownish  sandstone,  having  a  vitrified  or  quartzitic  weathered  crust. 
Four  to  six  miles  due  east,  on  top  of  the  high  prairie  of  Arlington, 
are  five  small  patches  of  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  rock  of  which  has 
characters  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  bowlder  at  Lodi.     Midway 
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between  the  bowlder  and  its  parent  rock,  on  top  of  Kingsley*s  blnff. 
near  the  southeast  comer  of  Sec.  23,  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  observed 
polished  and  striated  in  a  due  west  direction.     Several  of  the  valleys 
of  southern  Lodi  coincide  with  this  direction.     It  has  been  stated  as 
a  peculiar  fact  that  bowlders  of  the  quartzite  that  make  up  the  Bara- 
boo  ranges  are  not  found,  except  sparingly,  to  any  distance  south  of 
these  ranges,  although  of  large  size  and  abundant  on  both  flanks  of 
the  main  range,  and  even  on  its  higher  portions,  as  also  in  the  Devil's 
Lake  gorge,  and  in  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges.     The  explana- 
tion evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  east  and  west  trend  of  the 
quartzite  blufls  has  coincided  with  the  direction  of  the  drift  move- 
ment, which  is  proved  to  have  been  nearly  due  west  by  the  bearings 
of  the  grooves  and  striae  observed.     Th^  little  southing  that  appears 
in  these  bearings  would  not  carry  the  bowlders  any  distance  south 
before  reaching  the  eastern  limit  of  the  driftless  region.     Bowlders 
of  dark  colored  quartz-porphyry  are  found  along  the  road  between 
Montello  and  Kingston,  Marquette  county,  having  traveled  4  to  5 
miles  a  little  south  of  east  from  the  large  outcrops  on  Sees.  2  and  3, 
T.  15,  E.  11  E.     In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  ot  Marion,  T.  18,  R 
11  E.,  Waushara  county,  are  several  mounds  of  granite,  and  in  the 
country  for  several  miles  to  the  west  and  south  of  west,  bowlders  of 
the  same  rock  are  abundant.     One  of  these,  of  extraordinarily  great 
size,  and  already  mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  S.  K.  qr.  of  Sec.  lt>, 
has  traveled  in  a  direction  of  about  W.  10''  S.,  three  miles  from  the 
outcrop  on  the  east  line  of  Sec.  12.     A  number  of  angular  bowlders 
of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  on  the  S.  E,  qr..  Sec.  13,  T,  17,  R.  7 
E.,  Adams  county,  have  been  carried  in  a  similar  direction  from  the 
isolated  limestone  bluffs  on  Sees.  5  and  7,  T.  17,  R.  8  E.,  Marquette 
county.     A  large  bowlder,  30.5  feet  in  circumference,  of  very  coarso 
granite,  with  large  surfaces  of  brilliant  felspar,  rests  on  top  of  tho 
hill  at  Waupaca,  Waupaca  county,  having  been  brought  eight  miles 
from  a  mound-like  outcrop  of  the  same  rock  on  Sec.  32,  T.  23,  R.  12 
E.,  in  a  direction  of  about  S.  60°  W. 

But  these  bowlders,  whose  origin  is  so  near  their  present  positions, 
are  but  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  that  have  come  from 
great  distances.  Most  of  the  latter  have  been  brought  from  poiuts 
100  to  300  miles  to  the  north,  and  possibly  from  places  still  further 
north.  It  appears  probable  that  the  region  of  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  has  afford(?d  a  large  proportion  of  them,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  have  come  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  native  copper  fragments  we  may  suppi^se  to  have  l>een 
chiefly  brought  from  Keweenaw  Point,  for  a  distance  of  3lH)  miles 
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and  over.  The  several  kinds  of  red  porphyry  erratics  are  of  very 
doubtful  origin.  Ko  such  rock  occurs  in  the  Huronian  or  Lauren- 
tian  of  Korth  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  oc- 
curs in  the  Copper  series  of  Lake  Superior,  except  in  the  state  of 
conglomerate  pebbles,  which  have  evidently  been  derived  from  an 
older  series.  The  limestone  pebbles  of  the  drift  have  come  from  all 
the  Silurian  limestones  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  the  Galena  and  Niag- 
ara formations  having  furnished  the  larger  part.  These  formations 
extend  in  continuous  belts  from  the  south  to  the  north  line  of  tho 
state,  so  that  it  is  not  often  possible  to  say  in  what  direction  the  peb- 
bles have  come. 

The  origin  of  the  sand  and  clay  of  the  drift  may  be  considered 
in  the  same  connection,  though  not  affording  more  than  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  direction  of  the  drift  movement.  The  great  prepon- 
derauce  of  sand  over  the  other  drift  materials,  in  much  of  Central 
Wisconsin,  is  without  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  surface 
spread  of  the  friable  Potsdam  sandstone  in  the  region  over  which  the 
drift  has  passed.  Sand  is,  however,  also  found  forming  most  of  the 
drift  even  far  north  in  the  Archaean  district,  where  it  is  sometimes  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  produce  sand  barrens.  This  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  proving  a  much  greater  surface  extent  north  and  east  in  tho 
Archaean  area  of  the  sandstone  formation  in  preglacial  times.  Tho 
clay  has  come  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  limestone  formations,  and 
partly  from  the  kaolinization  of  felspathic  erratics,  but  its  principal 
source  would  seem  to  have  been  the  previously  kaolinized  granites 
and  gneisses  of  the  Archaean  region.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all 
southern  regions  where  the  drift  phenomena  are  unknown,  as  for  in- 
stance along  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Virginia  to  Alabama,  and  in  Bra- 
zil, the  felspathic  crystalline  rocka  are  found  rotted  to  great  depths. 
Hunt  has  drawTi  attention  to  tho  fact  that  in  the  region  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  this  ceases  to  be  the  case  north  of  the  southern  limit  of  the 
glacial  drift,  whose  deposits  lie  upon  tho  hard,  unaltered,  and  often 
polished  rock  surface,  and  has  inferred  the  removal  of  the  softened 
rock  by  the  glacial  forces.  In  that  small  portion  of  the  Archaean 
region  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  the  drift  is  insignificant  or  wanting 
entirely  —  as  along  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  south  of  Stevens 
Point,  and  along  Black  river  south  of  the  crossing  of  the  Green  Bay 
road  —  decomposed  and  kaolinized  gneiss  and  granite  occur.  Over 
the  rest  of  the  Archaean  region,  on  the  contrary,  the  drift  rests  directly 
upon  the  unchanged  rock. 

Ko  fossils  of  any  kind  have  ever  come  to  my  attention  as  occurring 
in  the  drift  deposits  of  Central  Wisconsin. 
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Tlie  economic  contents  of  the  drift  are  of  considerable  importance. 
In  many  regions  of  the  state  where  other  liuiLirtu— u  mte  aitbar  absent 
or  yield  only  an  inferior  lime,  the  pebbles  of  the  drift  are  profitaWy 
burnt.  They  yield  often  an  excellent  white  lime,  as,  for  instance,  at 
several  points  on  the  Baraboo  ranges,  and  in  the  sand  region  of  Mar- 
quette and  Waushara  counties.  The  sand  and  gravel  of  the  drift  are 
everywhere  put  to  use  for  the  ordinary  purposes.  The  gravel  is  occa- 
sionally transported  far  into  the  driftless  region  for  railroad  ballast- 
ing. The  stratified  clays  of  the  drift  are  everywhere  used  for  brick- 
making,  yielding  often,  as  at  Stoughton  and  Oregon,  in  Dane  county, 
a  cream-colored  brick  fully  equal  to  the  ''  Milwaukee  brick." 

The  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  will  warrant  a  few  briefly 
stated  theoretical  conclasions : 

(1)  The  drift  of  Coitral  Wisconsin  is  true  glacier  drift;  as  is 
well  shown  by  facts  similar  to  those  that  are  appealed  to  as  proof  of 
the  same  thing  in  other  glaciated  regions,  viz.:  the  unstratified  nature 
of  the  drift  materials,  except  in  stream  valleys;  the  frequent  moraine- 
like drift  hills  and  ridges;  the  absence  of  fossils,  marine  or  otherwise; 
the  abundance  of  well  rounded,  scratched,  and  polished  bowlders;  the 
existence  of  a  "till"  with  its  striated  pebbles ;  the  polished,  striated 
and  grooved  condition  of  the  underlying  rock  surface;  the  linear  and 
parallel  erosion  outlines;  and  the  entire  lack  of  any  evidence  of  such  a 
submergence  of  the  region  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  working  of 
any  other  distributor  of  loose  materials  than  a  glacier.  Moreover,  in 
this  special  case,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  no  such  submergence 
ever  did  take  place.  This  evidence  is  found  in  the  sharply  defined 
character  and  position  of  the  drift  limit,  which  pays  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  topography  of  the  country  it  traverses,  having  the  higher 
ground  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  and  crossing  the  highest 
ridges  and  lowest  valleys  indiflerently.  Only  a  glacier  could  have 
ceased  its  action  along  such  a  line.  Had  the  drift  materials  been 
spread  by  floating  bergs,  the  sea  in  which  these  were  borne  would 
never  have  ceased  along  such  an  abrupt  line,  and,  moreover,  any  sea 
which  was  deep  enough  to  have  floated  icebergs  over  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  Baraboo  ranges  would  have  carried  them  westward  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  Mississippi  river. 

(2)  The  Kettle  Itan^e  of  Central  Wisconsin  is  a  continvoiis  ter- 
fninal  and  lateral  moraine.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  sucli 
a  distinct  and  continuous  belt  of  unstratified  and  moraine-like  drift, 
which,  in  much  of  its  course,  lies  along  the  edge  of  the  driftless 
area,  or,  in  other  words,  along  the  line  on  which  the  western  foot  of 
a  glacier  must  long  have  stood,  would  go  far  towards  proving  the 
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truth  of  this  proposition,  of  which,  however,  a  complete  demonstra- 
tion appears  to  be  at  hand.  In  all  the  country  just  inside  of  the 
Kettle  liange,  we  find  that  glacial  strise,  lines  of  glacial  erosion,  and 
lines  of  travel  of  erratics,  all  preserve  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  the  range,  although  that  course  veers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  from  west  to  north.  East  of  the  Central  Wisconsin 
district,  as  previously  stated,  the  Kettle  Range  extends  eastward  and 
northeastward  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  valley  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  the  valley  in  which  lie  Green  Bay,  Lake  Winnebago  and  the 
head  waters  of  Rock  river,  and  along  this  ridge  northward  into 
Green  Bay  peninsula.  All  along  this  part  of  its  course.  Prof. 
Chamberlin  has  found  the  glacial  striae  pointing  mat  of  souths  and 
towards  the  Kettle  Range,  whilst  along  the  middle  of  the  Green  Bay 
valley,  he  finds  the  strise  directions  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the 
valley,  or  a  little  west  of  south.  On  the  west  side  of  this  great  valley, 
and  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  the 
striae  trend  about  southwest,  whilst  still  further  west  they  gradually 
trend  further  to  the  west,  becoming  at  last  nearly  due  west,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  western  Kettle  Range. 

We  have  then  a  most  beautiful  proof  that  at  one  time  the  Green 
Bay  valley  was  occupied  by  a  glacier,  which  was  not  merely  part  of  a 
universal  ice  sheet,  but  a  distinctly  separate  tongue  from  the  great 
northern  mass.  The  end  of  this  glacier  was  long  in  northern  Rock 
county,  its  eastern  foot  on  the  east  Wisconsin  divide,  and  its  western 
on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river 
systems,  as  far  south  as  southern  Adams  county,  after  which  it  crossed 
into  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  from  that  into  the  headwaters 
of  the  Catfish  branch  of  Rock  river,  in  the  Dane  county  region. 
Whilst  the  main  movement  of  the  glacier  coincides  in  direction  with 
the  valley  which  it  followed,  it  spread  out  on  both  sides  in  fan-shape, 
creating  immense  lateral  moraines.  Peculiar  circumstances  caused 
the  restriction  of  the  eastern  moraine  to  a  narrow  area,  whilst  that  on 
the  west,  having  no  such  restriction,  spread  out  over  a  considerable 
width  of  country,  the  breadth  of  the  moraine  reaching  in  Waushara 
county  as  much  as  25  miles.  Of  course  this  width  of  moraine  must 
have  been  due  to  the  alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the  glacier  foot. 
Such  an  advance  and  retreat  appears  moreover  to  be  recorded  in  the 
long  lines  of  narrow  sinuous  ridges,  each  marking  perhaps  the  posi- 
tion of  the  glacier  foot,  or  a  portion  of  it,  during  a  certain  length  of 
time.  The  intersecting  of  these  winding  ridges,  which  have  no  par- 
allelism at  all  with  one  another,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  formation  of  the  kettle  depressions.     Col.  Whittlesey  * 

'  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 
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has  supposed  that  these  owe  their  origin  to  the  melting  of  ice  masses 
included  within  the  moraine  materials,  and  this  may  possibly  be  true 
with  regard  to  the  more  regularly  circular  kettles. 

The  thickness  of  the  great  glacier  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  however,  that  it  was  at  least  a  thousand  feet,  for  it  was 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  variations  in  altitude  of  many  hundred 
feet.  Morainic  drift  occurs  on  the  summit  of  the  Baraboo  ranges 
over  900  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the. immediately  adjacent 
low  ground  700  feet  below. 

(3)  The  Driftless  Region  of  Wisconsin  owes  its  existence^  not  to 
s^tperior  altitude^  hut  to  the  fact  that  the  glaciers  were  deflected 
from  it  hy  the  influence  of  the  valleys  of  Green  Bay  and  Lake 
Superior,  Some  writers  ^  have  thrown  out  the  idea  that  the  driftless 
area  is  one  of  present  great  altitude  compared  with  the  regions  around 
it,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  altitude  during  the  Glacial  period  it 
caused  a  splitting  of  the  general  ice  sheet,  itself  escaping  glaciation. 
This  idea  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  area  the  district  known  as  the  "Lead  Region  "  has  a  considerable 
elevation;  but  the  facts  heretofore  given  have  8ho^vn  that  in  reality 
the  driftless  area  is  for  the  most  part  lower  than  the  drift-covered 
country  immediately  around;  the  greatest  development,  for  instance, 
of  the  western  lateral  moraine  of  the  glacier  of  the  Green  Bay  valley, 
having  been  on  the  very  crown  of  the  watershed  between  the  Lake 
Michigan  and  Mississippi  river  slopes*  whilst  the  driftless  region  is 
altogether  on  the  last  named  slope.  Moreover,  to  the  north,  towards 
Lake  Superior,  and  to  the  west,  in  Minnesota,  the  whole  country 
covered  with  drift  materials  lies  at  a  much  greater  altitude.  J.  D. 
Whitney,  in  his  report  on  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin,  favors  the 
idea  that  the  driftless  district  stood,  during  the  glacial  times,  at  a 
much  greater  relative  altitude  than  now,  and  so  escaped  glaciation. 
But  it  is  evident  that  in  order  that  this  could  have  been  the  case, 
either  (1)  a  break  or  bend  in  the  strata  must  have  taken  place  along 
the  line  of  junction  between  driftless  and  drift-bearing  regions;  or 
else  (2)  the  driftless  region  has  since  received  a  relatively  vastly 
greater  amount  of  denudation  than  the  drift-bearing.  That  no  break 
or  bend  ever  took  place  along  the  line  ir.dicated  is  abundantly  proven 
by  the  present  perfect  continuity  of  the  strata  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  the  whole  region  of  Central  Wisconsin  being  in  fact  one  in 
which  faults  of  any  kind  are  things  absolutely  unknown.  That  no 
sensible  denudation  has  taken  place  in  Wisconsin  since  the  Glacial 
times,  in  either  drift  bearing  or  driftless  areas,  is  as  well  proven  by  the 

'  See  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  IT. 
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intimate  connection  with  one  another  of  tlie  systems  of  erosion  of  the 
two  regions.  The  valley  of  Sugar  river,  for  instance,  with  its  branches, 
is  throughout  its  course  worn  deeply  into  the  underlying  rocks;  on 
its  east  side  it  contains  morainic  drift,  proving  that  it  was  worn  out 
before  the  Glacial  period,  whilst  on  the  west  it  extends  into  the  drift- 
less  regions. 

»  We  are  thus  compelled  to  believe  that  during  the  Glacial  period 
the  region  destitute  of  drift  had  the  same  altitude  relatively  to  the 
surrounding  country  as  at  present.  Before  the  Glacial  period  por- 
tions of  the  drift-bearing  region  may  indeed  have  been  somewhat 
higher,  for  in  it  a  considerable  amount  of  material  must  have  been 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  by  the  glacial  forces.  The  only 
satisfactory  explanation  remaining  then  for  the  existence  of  the  drift- 
less  region  is  the  one  I  have  proposed.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  extent  of  this  region  to  the  eastward  was  marked  out  by  the  west- 
ern foot  of  the  glacier  which  followed  the  valley  of  Green  Bay.  That 
it  was  not  invaded  from  the  north  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
glacier  or  glaciers  of  that  region  were  deflected  to  the  westward  by  the 
influence  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Superior.  The  details  of  the  movement 
for  this  northern  country  have  not  been  worked  out,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  w^hat  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  and  best  preserved  devel- 
opment of  morainic  drift  in  the  United  States  exists  on  the  water- 
shed south  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  the  drift  attains  a  very  great 
thickness,  and  the  kettle  depressions  and  small  lakes  without  outlet 
arc  even  more  numerous  and  characteristic  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  watershed  proper  lies  some  30-40  miles  south  of  the  lake, 
and  800  to  1200  feet  above  it,  but  the  morainic  drift  extends  25  to  50 
miles  further  southward.  On  the  east  side  of  the  state  the  drift  of 
Lake  Superior  merges  with  that  of  central  and  eastern  Wisconsin, 
whilst  west  of  the  western  moraine  of  the  Green  Bay  glacier,  it  dies 
out  somewhat  gradually,  until  125  to  150  miles  south  of  the  lake  the 
the  drift  limit  is  reached.  Much  of  the  country  25  to  75  miles  north 
of  the  driftless  region,  though  showing  numerous  erratics,  is  quite 
without  any  marked  signs  of  glaciation;  as,  for  instance,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Wisconsin  from  Grand  Rapids  north  to  Wausau.  Fur- 
ther west  the  drift  extends  more  to  the  southward.  The  course  of  the 
Lake  Superior  glaciers  conveyed  them  further  and  further  southward 
as  they  moved  westward. 

Future  investigations  will  undoubtedly  bring  out  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  structure  of  the  Lake  Superior  valley  and  the  glacial 
movements  south  of  it.  Even  the  facts  now  at  hand  seem  to  point 
toward  some  interesting  conclusions.     Projecting    from    the    south 
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filiore  of  Lake  Superior,  we  find  two  great  promontories,  Keweenaw 
Point,  and  the  Bayfield  Peninsula.     Both  of  these  projections  kave  a 
course  somewhat  transverse  to  the  general  trend  of  the  lake,  bearing 
some  SC^  south  of  west.     Both  have  high  central  ridges  or  backbones, 
which  rise  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  adjacent  lake,  and  are  made 
up  of  bedded  igneous  rocks,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  of  theCop- 
per  Series.     Both  of  these  ridges  continue  far  westward  on  the  uxain- 
land,  having  between  them  a  valley,  partly  occupied  by  the  lake, 
which  is  a  true  synclinal  trough,  the  rocks  of  the  two  ridges  dipping 
towards  one  another.     Kortli  of  the  Bayfield  Peninsula,  and  again 
south  of  Keweenaw  Point,  we  find  two  other  valleys  running  in  from 
the  lake  shore  in  the  same  direction.     In  all  probability  each  one  of 
these  valleys  has  given  direction  to  a  glacier  tongue.     An  inspection 
of  a  good  ma])  of  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  will  serve  to  show  that  the  almost  innumerable  small  lakes^ 
of  these  regions  are  concentrated  into  three  main  groups,  each  group 
corresponding  to  a  great  development  of  morainic  drift,  and  lying  in 
the  line  of  one  of  the  three  valleys  just  indicated.     1  suppose  that 
each   of  the  lake  groups  is  a  moraine  of  the  glacier  which  occupied 
the  valley  in  whose  line  it  lies.     The  main  ice  sheet  coming  from 
the  north  met,  in  the  great  trough  of  Lake  Superior,  over  2,000  feet  in 
depth,  an  obstacle  which  it  was  never  able  to  entirely  overcome,  and 
so  reached  further  southward  in  small  tongues   composed  perhaps  of 
only  the  upper  portions  of  the  ice.     These  tongues  being  deflected 
westward  by  the  rock  structure  of  the  country,  and  having  their  force 
mainly  spent  on  climbing  over  the  watershed,  left  the  region  further 
south  untouched.     The  eastern  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  trough  is 
not  nearly  so  deep  as  the  western,  and  the  divide  between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  two  lakes  south  of  it  never  attains  any  great  altitude, 
so  that  here  the  ice  mass,  having  at  the  same  time  perhaps  a  greater 
force  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  head  of  the  ice  movement  on 
the  Laurentian  highlands  of  Canada,  was  able  to  extend  southward 
on  a  large  scale,  producing  the  glaciers  of  the  Green  Bay  valley  and 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

Although  quite  crude  in  its  details,  I  am  convinced  that  the  main 
points  of  the  explanation  thus  offered  for  the  existence  of  the  drift- 
less  region  in  the  northwest  will  prove  to  be  correct.  To  obtain  a  full 
elucidation  of  the  subject,  much  must  yet  be  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestigation, not  only  in  Wisconsin,  but  over  all  of  Minnesota  and  the 
states  south,  in  order  that  the  details  of  the  ice  movement  for  the 
whole  northwest  may  be  fully  understood. 

>  Far  more  numerous  in  reality  than  shown  on  th«  beat  maps. 
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(4.)  The  stratified  drift  of  the  valleys  owes  its  gkmatmre^tnd  distri- 
bution to  the  water  of  ike  sio^Ueu  ttr^mne  and  lakes  that  marked  the 
timm  efim^tinff  of  the  glaciers. 

(5.)  The  depth  below  the  present  surfaces  of  the  rock  valleys  ap- 
pears to  indicate  a  greater  altitude  of  this  part  of  the  continent^  du- 
ring the  Glacial  period^  than  at  the  present  time. 

LACUSTRINE  CLAYS. 

Extending  inland  from  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  for  many 
miles,  and  reaching  elevations  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  lakes, 
are  stratified  beds  of  loose  material,  chiefly  marly  clays,  with  more 
or  less  sand,  some  gravel  and  a  few  bowlders.  These  are  proved  to 
be,  with  but  little  doubt,  of  lacustrine  origin,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  follow  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  they  register  a  depression  of 
several  hundred  feet,  corresponding  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
melting  of  the  glaciers,  when  all  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  were  greatly  expanded  beyond  their 
present  limits,  and  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  continent  stood  at 
a  lower  level. 

In  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  the  lacustrine  clays  have  only  a 
small  development,  most  of  the  district  being  either  too  high  to  have 
been  reached  by  the  lake  depositions,  or  else  lying  behind  the  divid- 
ing ridges.  The  eastern  towns  of  Waushara  county,  however,  are 
underlaid  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  red  clay  belonging  to  this 
formation.  The  surface  elevation  of  the  country  here  is  100  to  200 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  clays  SO  to  100  feet  and  over  in 
depth,  as  shown  by  numerous  Artesian  well  borings  that  yield  a  flow 
of  water  which  is  obtained  from  seams  of  gravel  at  different  horizons 
in  the  clay.  The  clay  of  eastern  Waushara  county  is  part  of  a  large 
clay  area  that  extends  up  the  Green  Bay  valley  from  Lake  Michigan. 

BOG  IRON  ORES. 

'  The  most  recent  formations  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  are 
the  marsh  deposits  of  peat  and  bog  iron  ore.  The  latter  is  found  on 
a  small  scale  underlying  the  peat  of  many  marshes,  and  also  occur- 
ring at  points  not  now  marshes,  but  still  showing  signs  of  a  marsh 
origin.  The  large  marshes  of  Juneau,  Wood  and  Portage  counties 
have  yielded  the  best  indications  of  the  existence  of  good  bog  ore, 
although  the  points  at  which  any  quantity  can  be  seen  are  few  in 

number. 

At  Necedah,  Juneau  county,  immediately  south  of  an  isolated 
hill  of  Arehnean  quartzite,  is  a  tongue  of   the  great  marsh  that 
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spreads  widely  over  northwestern  Junean  county  and  into  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Jackson  and  Wood.     Underneath  the   peat  of  thib 
marsh  tongue,  and  along  the  banks  of  a  dry  run  east  of  the  marsh, 
bog  ore  occurs  in  some  quantity.     The  best  ore  is  found  on  the  S.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  24,  T.  18,  R.  3  E.,  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Kincrs- 
ton,  where  it  lies  at  about  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  marsh,  Iw- 
ing  covered  by  peat  and  peaty  marsh  mud.     It  is  seen  in  the  botti>in 
of  a  ditch  for  some  40  rods,  and  can  be  raised  by  the  crowbar  in  lar^^ 
firm  blocks.     These  are  very  porous,  but  between  the  pores  show  a 
dark  brown,  very  hard,  fibrous,  silky-lustred  limonite.     Immediately 
over  the  hard  ore,  in  places,  is  a  sand  or  shot  ore,  composed  of  rolled 
grains  of  limonite.     The  thickness  is  reported  at  2J  feet.     The  fol- 
lowing analysis  shows  the  composition  of  a  sample  (1356)  averagwl 
from  a  considerable  quantity:  silica,  8.52;  alumina,  3.77;  iron  perox- 
ide, 71.40;  manganese  oxide,  0.27;  lime,  0.58;  magnesia,  trace;  phos- 
phoric   acid,    0.21;    sulphur,    0.02;    organic  matter,   1.62;    water, 
13.46  =  99.85:   metallic  iron,  49.98.     Following  the  stream    south- 
ward into  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  the  ore  grows  much  leaner,  being 
mingled  with  sand  (1356^).     The  same  sandy  ore  is  seen  along  the 
side  of  a  dry  run  on  the  N.  W,  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  T.  18,  R.  4  E.,  an  aver- 
age sample  yielding  only  16.09  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.      Mr. 
Kingston's  ore  is  certainly  an  excellent  one,  and  the  marsh  is  well 
worthy  of  further  investigation. 

At  Point  Bass,  Wood  county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  10,  T.  21,  R.  5  E.,  on  land  belonging  to 
the  Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  a  porous  bedded  limonite  is  exj)osed  in  the 
river  bank,  15  feet  above  the  water.  The  exposure  extends  along  tor 
fcome  50  feet,  and  appears  to  be  some  8  feet  in  thickness,  the  upper 
3  feet  being  a  porous  but  quite  pure  ore,  containing  some  50  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Two  hundred  feet  down  stream  a  cutting  into 
the  river  bank  shows  that  the  ore  does  not  continue  in  that  direction. 

At  several  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  north  of 
Grand  Rapids,  on  Sec.  4,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.,  and  Sec.  34,  T.  23,  R.  6  E., 
small  openings  show  ore  just  like  that  described.  At  one  of  the>e 
points,  on  Mr.  McGrath's  land,  the  ore  is  seen  with  a  thickness  of  20 
inches,  very  evenly  and  thinly  bedded,  and  extending  over  an  area  of 
about  75  feet  square.  The  following  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Matthews,  a  student  of  the  Metallurgical  Department  of  the  State 
University,  shows  the  composition  of  an  averaged  sample:  silica, 
4.81;  alumina,  1.00;  iron  peroxide,  73.23;  lime,  0.11;  magnesia, 
0.25;  sulphuric  acid,  0.07;  phosphoric  acid,  0.10;  organic  matter, 
5.88;  water,  14.24=99.69:  metallic  iron,  51.26. 
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MICROSCOPIC  LITHOLOGT. 


BY  CHAKLES  E.  WRIGHT. 


[XoTE.  —  The  following  descriptiona  arc  of  a  smalt  namber  of  crystalline  rocks  selected  from  th'S 
large  mans  of  material  on  hand,  as  most  difRcoIt  to  determine,  or  as  having  a  special  Importance. 
The  nnrobers  are  the  same  as  given  in  the  body  of  the  report,  and  the  original  specimens  will  bo 
found  in  the  survey  collections,  when  distributed  A  few  of  Mr.  Wright's  descriptions  have  boon 
made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  pages,  bat  the  descriptions  of  crystalline  rocks  there  given  are 
nearly  always  wholly  my  owe.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  fUnds  were  not  available  for  micruo 
scopic  examination  of  a  full  suite  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  rocks.    R.  D.  I.] 

501.  Silicions  Hornblende-Schist.  Huronian?  Black  river ^  Jackson  county^ 
fwtih  line  Sec.  14,  T.  21  ^  R.  4  W.  light-greenish-black;  very  fine-grained;  crygtalline 
texture;  conchoidal  fracture;  hard  and  compact.  With  the  lens,  minute  grains  of  siUca 
are  plainly  visible,  but  the  ingredient  minerals  cannot  be  distinguished.  Under  the  mi- 
croi^cope,  in  the  polarized  light,  a  thin  section  of  the  rock  presents  a  very  pretty  field, 
and  is  composed  of  small  fragments  of  amphibole,  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  a  few 
scjittered  leaves  of  chlorite.  From  tlie  structure  it  is  evident  that  tlie  amphibole  formed 
after  the  quartz,  since  the  former  encloses  grains  of  the  latter. 

757,  Gmnite.  Huronian?  Village  of  Montelln,  Marquette  county,  S.  W,  qr. 
Sec.  9,  T.  15,  R,  10  E.  Pale  flesh-color,  dotted  with  a  few  dark  patches  of  mica.  The 
ftu*ets  of  felspar  are  easily  recognized.  Traversing  the  specimen  is  a  thin,  light-green- 
wh  seam  of  what  appears  to  be  epidote.  Under  the  microscope,  in  the  polarized  light, 
the  coarse  fragments  of  orthoclase  apparently  constitute  more  than  one-half  the  en- 
tire section.  An  occasional  twin  crystal  of  felspar  after  the  Carlsbad  form  may  bo 
seen.  The  grains  of  quartz  are  mostly  very  small  and  angular,  and  are  frequently 
enclosed  within  the  felspar.  With  a  power  of  500  diameters  are  visible,  in  the  quarts, 
fluid  inclusions;  the  absence,  however,  of  any  glass  or  stone-filled  cavities  will  no  doubt 
refer  the  rock  to  a  mctamorphic  origin. 

768.  Argillo-chloritic  Schist.  Huronian?  VilUge  of  Montello,  Marquette  County^ 
S.  ir.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  15,  R.  10  E.  Grayish- green;  fine-grained  texture;  partially  decom- 
posed; cleaves  readily  into  irregular  plates;  in  Uie  joints  it  is  often  ocherous;  under  the 
microscope  the  pale  greenish  leaves  of  chlorite  are  plainly  visible;  also  minute  grains  of 
silica  and  a  few  scales  of  hematite. 
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766.  Granite.  Hubokiak?  Neaf  Spring  Lake^  Waushara  county,  S.  E.qr.  Sw. 
;?7,  T,  IS,  R,11E.  Similar  to  757  from  Moniello.  The  felspar  is  more  or  less  deoo':i- 
posed;  but  this  is  probably  local  or  accidental. 

859  1-2.  Hornblende  Schist.  Laurentian.  Grand  Rapids  of  the  WiscoTUhx^ 
Wood  county,  S.  W,  qr.  Sec.  8,  T.  22,  R,  6  E.  Bright  greenif h-black  sprinkled  mth  giuj ; 
fine-grained,  highly  ciystalline  textm«;  conchoidal  fracture;  the  fresh  surface  havmg  a 
ra«py  feel;  several  specks  of  iron  pyrites  are  strewn  along  the  joints;  under  the  miczoKcope 
can  be  easily  recognized  the  amphibole,  and  considerable  orthoclase  felspar;  also  anguLzr 
grains  of  quarts  and  several  fluid  inclusions,  or  small  liquid- filled  cavities.  The  sp*^- 
nien  resembles  the  hornblende-schist  of  the  Marquette  iron  district. 

897.  Hornblende  Rock.  Laurentian.  Little  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county,  S<r. 
29,  T,  27,  R.  7  E.  Dark  grayish- green;  medium  to  fine-grained,  ciystalline  texture;  un- 
even fracture  and  somewhat  jointed.  Tlie  mineral  ingredients  can  not  well  be  diftin- 
guished  with  the  lens.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  the  amphibole,  and  plain  and 
striated  fragnients  of  felspar,  are  easily  recognized;  also,  a  little  chlorite,  and  a  few 
grains  of  quartz. 

898.  Syenite.  Laurentian.  lAttle  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county,  Sec,  29,  T.  27, 
R.  7  E.  Greyish- white,  spotted  with  greenish-black;  coarse-grained  texture;  the  amphi- 
bole and  felspar  are  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the  microscope  tho  feU(«a 
appears  to  be  somewhat  altered,  and  a  few  of  the  crystals  are  striated.  An  occasional 
fragment  of  quartz  may  be  seen;  also  a  little  chlorite.  The  former  contains  fluid  in- 
clusions. 

898  a.  Hornblende  Rock.  Laurentian.  Little  Bull  Fails,  Marathon  county.  Sec. 
29,  T,  27,  R.  7  E.  Greenish-black,  mottled  with  grayish- white;  medium  to  coarec- 
grained;  uneven  fracture;  the  felspar  and  amphibole  are  plainly  visible.  It  resembles 
very  much  a  diorite.  Under  the  microscope,  the  essential  minerals  are  easily  recc^mzed. 
The  felspar,  owing  to  the  partial  decomposition,  presents  a  milky  tf*xture,  which  fre- 
quently renders  it  nearly  opaque.  The  grains  of  quartz,  however,  are  clear  and  limpid. 
The  specimen,  no  doubt,  is  a  coarser  variety  of  897. 

902.  Silicioiis  Chloritlc  Schist  (provisional).  Laurentian.  Little  Bull  FaVs, 
Marathon  county,  Sec.  29,  T.  27,  R,  7  E.  Very  dark  greenish-gray,  and  slightly 
tinged  with  bluish-black;  weathers  to  a  light  drab;  fine-grained  texture  and  schista«d 
structure.  Under  the  microscope,  the  section  appears  composed  of  clilorite,  suliU 
grains  of  silica,  brownish  leaves  of  mica,  and  a  few  fragments  of  amphibole. 

905.  Chloritic  Hornblende  Rock.  Laurentian.  Little  Bull  Falls,  Matnthon, 
county.  Sec.  29,  T.  21,  R,  7  E,  Greenish-black;  aphanitic  texture;  very  jointed  and  ap- 
parently scliistose;  weathers  to  a  dirty  drab.  Under  the  microscope  can  be  seen  the  am- 
phibole and  quartz.  Tlie  felspar  is  veiy  much  altered,  but  may  be  recognized  by  a  mo- 
ment's careful  observation.  Considerable  clilorite  is  contained,  also  an  occasional  scale  c( 
mica.  It  is  possible  that  this  rock  is  a  less  altered  variety  of  902,  and  therefore  pasaug 
into  a  silidous  chloritic  schist. 

907.  Syenitic  Granite.  Laurentian.  Big  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county,  Src, 
26,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  Pinkish,  speckled  with  greenish-black;  medium-grained  textur?; 
rough,  uneven  fracture.  The  felspar  is  easily  recognized.  The  amphibole  an^l  black 
mica  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  even  with  a  strong  lens.  Under 
tlie  microscope  tliis  similarity  still  exists,  but  the  position  of  the  optical  bisetlrix  to  tiie 
principal  ciystallographic  axis  in  the  hornblende  iea<lily  separates  it  from  the  micA. 
Tlic  former,  however,  is  in  excess  of  the  latter.  The  felspars  are  mostly  twinned,  after 
the  Carlsbad  fonu;  some  of  them  appear,  in  the  polarized  light,  to  be  irregulariy  band* 
ed,  which  is  probably  due  to  an  unequal  decomposition.  Numerous  angular  grains  of 
quiulz  are  present.    Tlie  rock  is  evidently  metamorpliic. 

908.  Syenite.    Laurentian.    Big  Bull  Falh,  Marathon  county.  Sec.  26,  T,  29, 
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R,  7  E.  Gray,  thickly  8peckle<I  with  black;  fine  to  medium-grained;  rough,  uneven 
fracture;  the  felspar  and  hornblende  arc  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the 
mionosoope,  each  of  the  above  minerals  is  easily  recognized.  The  felspar  fragiuents 
are  chiefly  plain,  though  a  few  of  them  are  beautifully  striated  in  one  direction.  Very 
little  quartz  is  contained. 

910.  Syenite.  Laukentian.  Big  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county,  Sec.  35,  T.  29,  R. 
7  E.  Same  as  908,  but  coarser  gnuned,  and  some  of  the  grains  of  quartz  contain  cavi- 
ties filled  with  a  salt  solution,  out  of  which  have  crystallized  small,  transparent  cubes  of 
salt.  The  small  bubble  and  crystals  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other,  even 
when  tl:e  comers  of  the  cube  are  rounded,  by  the  difierence  of  their  refractive  indices. 
Scarcely  any  motion  is  perceptible  in  the  bubbles,  even  when  heated  to  130''  C. 

915.  Silicions  Hornblende-Schist.  Laurentian.  West  bank  of  Wisconsin 
river,  north  line  Sec,  26,  T.  29,  R,  7  E.  Grayish- black;  very  fine-grained,  arenaceous 
texture;  jointed  and  irregular  fracture.  Under  the  microscope,  in  tiie  polarized  light, 
the  section  appears  composed  of  a  silicious  base,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  am- 
phibole,  felspar,  and  dark  colored  mica.  The  felspar  is  of  two  varieties,  one  in  small 
striated  fragments,  and  the  other  in  large  plaun  ones,  which  are  very  mucli  altered,  fre- 
quently so  much  so  that  only  an  indistinct  outline  remains. 

932.  Chlorf^Silicioas-Scliist  (provisional).  Laurektian.  East  Bank  Wis- 
consin river,  S.  W.  gr.  Sec.  1,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  GrayLih-green;  aphanitic  texture; 
conchoidal  fracture;  shghtly  banded.  Under  the  microscope  the  greenish  cliloritic 
batie  is  interspersed  with  small  angular  grains  of  felspar  and  silica.  An  occasional  patch 
of  calcite  may  be  recognized. 

932  a.  Very  Silicious  Marble  *  (provisional.)  Laurkktian.  East  hank  Wis- 
coftsin  river,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  Grayish-green;  aphanitic  texture; 
conclioidal  fracture;  slightly  banded.  A  fragment  thrown  into  acid  efiervesces  briskly, 
for  a  time,  without  disintegrating.  Under  the  microscope  it  presents  an  indefinite 
fringy  base,  strewn  with  small  crystals  of  felspar,  grains  of  quartz,  and  greenish  leaves 
of  chlorite. 

948.  Chloro-Silicioos-Schist  (provisional).  Laurentian.  Falls  of  Big  Rib  rirer, 
Marathon  county,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  29,  R.  5  E.  Re8em])les  932.  Under  the 
microscope  the  baj»e  of  the  rock  is  composed  largely  of  decomposed  crystals  of  felspar; 
scattered  in  this  arc  numerous  fragments  of  amphibolc  and  leaves  of  clilorite.  The  rock 
is  apparently  an  altered  hornblende-schist. 

948a.  Chloro-Silicious-Schist  (provisional).  Same  place  as  948,  to  which  it  is 
closely  similar. 

960.  Syenite.  Laurentian.  Falls  of  Big  Rib  river,  Marathon  county,  N.  E.  qr. 
Sec.  28,  r.  29,  R.  5  E.  Light-pinkish-gray,  mixed  with  dark-gray  and  black;  medi- 
um to  coarse-grained,  indefinite  texture.  A  few  crystal- facets  of  felspar  may  be  recog- 
nized, but  they  are  mostly  too  much  altered  to  have  preserved  tlicir  cleavage.  This 
altered  condition  is  very  apparent  under  the  microscope,  where  the  section  appears 
thickly  strewn  with  indistinct  outlines  of  tlie  altered  crystals,  though  some  are  quite 
fresh.  The  amplibolc  is  also  somewhat  changed.  A  few  angular  grains  of  quartz  are 
present,  and  they  sliow  jiquid  inclusions. 

952.  Granite.  Lauiientian.  Falls  of  the  Big  Rib  river,  Marathon  county,  N.  E, 
qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  29,  R.  5  E,  Grayish- white,  spotted  with  dark-green;  medium-grained. 
With  the  loupe,  small,  glassy  gnuns  of  quartz  may  be  recognized.  The  felspar  is  so 
much  decomposed  that  it  shows  but  little  signs  of  cleavage.  Under  the  .microscope  the 
cr^-stals  of  felspar  are  grayish  and  indistinctly  outlined.    A  greenish  cldorite  is  contained, 

'This  rock  Is  merely  a  phone  of  the  preceding  one  (933)  most  epecimen^  of  which  bhow  no 
effervescence  witli  acid.    R.  D.  I. 
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which  is  very  much  altered.  The  grains  of  quartz  appear  angfular,  and  cmitain  nnmer* 
ous  fluid  inclusions. 

963.  Chloritic  Schist  (proyisional).  Laurkntiax.  Falls  of  Big  Rib  titer,  S. 
E.  qr.  Sec,  28,  T.  29,  R.  5.  E.,  Marathon  county.  Light  and  dark-green;  talooee  or 
chloritic  texture;  warped  schistose  structure.  Hardness  about  4.  Under  the  microsoope 
a  section  of  the  specimen  appears  to  consist  largely  of  altered  crystal  fragments  of  fel- 
spar, and  grains  of  quartz,  scattered  in  a  greenish  cliloritic  baae.  The  rock  is  probably  a 
syenitic  and  hornblende  schist  ash. 

958.  Talco-MicsrSchist.  ARCHiEAN.  Cutting  on  the  W,  V,  R,  R.,  three 
miles  north  of  Junction  City,  Sec.  24,  T,  25,  R.  6  B,  light  drab;  talcoae  textoxe  on 
lamination  planes  and  arenaceous  across  the  grain;  cleaves  readily  into  irregular  finely- 
ribbed  plates;  somewhat  altered,  and  emits  a  strong  clay  odor  when  moistened.  Under 
the  microscope  the  Ught  scales  of  talc  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  mica,  bat 
the  dark  ones  of  the  latter  are  more  easily  recognized.  The  section  is  composed  largely 
of  small  angular  grains  of  silica.  The  argillaceous  odor  is  due  to  the  numerous  de- 
composed fragments  of  felspar. 

961.  Galcareoas  Hica-Schist.  Archaan.  Cutting  on  W.  V,R.  R,,  two  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Junction  City.  Sec.  26,  T.  25,  R.  BE.,  Portage  county. 
Dark-green;  fine-grained  texture.  A  fracture  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  glistens 
with  bright,  dark  greenish-black  scales  of  mica.  A  lump  thrown  into  add  effervesces 
briskly,  leaving  a  friable  mass.  Under  the  microscope  the  crystals  of  caldte  are  striated 
showing  theur  usual  proneness  to  twin.  The  angular  grains  of  quartz  and  leaves  ol 
mica  (bioUte)  are  readily  distinguished,  also  opaque  crystal  cu1)es  of  pyrites.  The  separ- 
ate mineral  ingredients  ajre  arranged  in  bands  or  layers. 

962.  Mica-Schist.  Archaean.  From  cutting  on  W.  V.  R.  J?.,  one  and  a  half 
miles  north  from  Junction  City,  Sec.  35,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  county.  Light  drab; 
fine-grained,  arenaceous  texture  across  the  lamination;  slightly  shimmering  along  the 
schist  planes.  The  minute  scales  of  mica  are  hardly  recognizable  to  the  naked  eye. 
Under  the  microscope,  in  the  polarized  light,  a  section  of  the  specimen  appears  brightly 
colored  with  angular  grains  of  silica.  The  base  of  the  rock  presents  a  dirty  appearance, 
and  scattered  in  it  are  the  brownish  leaves  of  mica  and  a  few  altered  crystal  fragmenU 
of  felspar. 

963.  Hornblende-Schist.  ABcn.BAN.  From  a  cutting  on  the  W.  V.  R.  R.,  Ji 
mile  north  of  Junction  City,  Sec.  35,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  county.  Dark-green.  It 
is  somewhat  altered  and  has  a  dirty  lock.  The  single  mineral  ingredients  can  barely 
be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the  microscope  are  plainly  visible  the 
amphibolc,  quartz  and  mica,  also  a  little  chlorite. 

964.  Hornblende-Schist.  Archaean.  From  a  cutting  on  the  W.  V.  R.  R.,7U2 
miles  soiUh  from  Junction  City,  north  part  of  T.  23,  R.  6  E.,  Wood  county.  Park 
grayish-green;  fine-grained,  crystalline- texture;  sdiistose  structure  and  jointed; 
weathers  to  a  drab.  Under  tlie  microscope  it  appears  to  consist  mostly  of  amphi- 
bole.    Several  small  grains  of  quartz  aro  contained,  also  a  little  clilorite. 

968.  Chloritic  Rock.  ARCiiiEAX.  From  east  side  of  Wisconsin  river,  5  miles 
south  of  Mosinee,  T.  26,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county.  Grayish-green;  aplianitic  text- 
ture;  very  jointed  and  apparently  schistose.  Under  the  microscope  the  base  of  the  sec- 
tion presents  a  mosa-liko  microcrystalline  structure,  and  scattered  through  it  are  highly 
altered  cr}-stals  of  felspar,  which  ore  usually  very  indistinct,  only  the  faint  outlines  n> 
maining.  With  a  power  of  500  diameters  the  small  pale-greenish  leaves  of  chlorite  aro 
visible,  alwo  numerous  minute  particles  of  magnetite. 

970.  Qiiartz-Popphyry.  Arch^an.  From  the  bed  of  Yellow  river,  3  miles  notik 
of  Dexterrille,  Sec.  3,  T.  22,  R.  3  /?.,  Wood  county.  Light  pea-jfTeen;  maraive;  resein- 
bios  some  of  the  quartzites.    Several  crystal-facets  of  felspar  may  be  seen,  also  an  occa- 
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s&onal  small  quartz  crysfcal.  Under  the  microscope  a  section  of  tlie  specimen  appears 
composed  chiefly  of  felspar,  with  a  few  crystals  of  quartz  scattered  through  it.  The 
qiiartz  resembles  that  contained  in  igneous  rocks,  since  some  of  the  cr^'stals  enclose,  ap- 
l)iuvntly,  portions  of  the  matrix.  Their  lichnees,  however,  in  fluid  cavities,  would  no 
doubt  preclude  such  a  supposition.  The  felspar  is  somewiiat  altered  and  presents  fre- 
quently afringy  texture.  A  few  spherulites  of  felspar  so  common  to  qaartz-porphyries 
may  be  recognized. 

992.  Felspathic-Sehist  (provisional).  Arch^an.  Cutting  on  W.  V.  R.  B,,  3.7 
mites  south  of  KnowUon,  Sec.  12,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  coutUy.  Grayish-drab;  fine- 
grained, indefinite  texture.  A  few  minute  ciystal-facets  are  visible;  emits  a  strong  clay 
odor  when  breathed  upon.  Under  the  microscope  the  roct  appears  very  felspathic,  and 
some  of  tlie  crystals  are  beautifully  banded.  Numerous  small  angular  grains  of  quartz 
oje  contained,  also  brownish  leaves  of  mica,  and  a  fibrous  nmieral  resembling  talc. 

997.  Actinollte-Scliist.  AiiCHiEAN.  Cutting  on  W.  V,  R,  R.,  3.7  miles  south  of 
Kfiowlton,  Sec.  12,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  county.  Light-green,  medium-grained, 
crystalline  texture.  The  cleavage  facets  of  the  actinoiite  are  easily  recognized.  It  is 
pomewhat  decomposed.  Under  the  microscope  the  actinoiite  presents  a  reticulated 
structure;  a  httle  quai-tz,  felspar  and  chlorite  are  contained. 

1003.  Diorite.  ArchuKan.  From  bed  of  Black  river,  Monnon  Ripple,  Sec.  3,  T, 
22,  R.  3  W.,  Jackson  county.  Light-and-dark-green;  weathers  to  a  light-drab;  me- 
dium-grained texture,  with  coarse  crystala  of  amphibole  strewn  tlirough  the  mass. 
Under  the  microscope  the  principal  mineral  ingredients  appear  to  be  amphibole  and 
felspar;  the  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  plain  and  striated.  An  occasional  crystal  fragment 
resembling  augite  is  contained,  also  a  little  chlorite. 

1004.  Quartzite.  Ahch^aan.  From  bed  of  Black  rirer,  Monnon  Ripple,  See.  3, 
T.  22,  R.  3  W.,  Jackson  county.  Light  reddish-gray,  with  streaks  of  dark-green; 
quartzose,  vitreous  texture.  Under  the  microscope  appears,  in  adcb'tion  to  the  quartz,  a 
considerable  number  of  slightly  altered  crystals  of  orthoclase  and  greenish  leaves  of 
nxica  or  possibly  chlorite,  though  they  are  apparently  the  former,  since  they  are  strongly 
dichroitic. 

1005.  Felspathic  Qaartzite,  or  Granite.  Akch^bax.  From  bed  of  Black  river, 
at  Mormon  Ripple,  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  3  IF.,  Jackson  county.  Flesh  color;  medium- 
grained  texture.  On  a  fresh  fracture  may  be  seen  numerous  bright  cleavage  facets  of 
felspar.  Under  the  microscope  the  felspar  and  quartz  appear  to  be  about  equaUy  di- 
vided. The  former  are  mostly  plain  crystals,  and  the  latter  enclose  numerona  fluid 
cavities. 

1 007.  Micacetons  Scliist.  Archaean.  Fp-otn  the  bed  of  Black  river,  at  Mormon 
Ripple,  Sec.  3,  T.  22,  R.  3  W.,  Jackson  county.  Drab;  fine-grained,  arenaceous  texture; 
somewhat  decomposed  and  emits  a  strong  clay  odor  when  moistened.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope a  section  of  the  specimen  appeais  to  consist  largely  of  altered  brownish  frag- 
ments, resembling  mica.  Scattered  in  the  base  arc  numerous  small  angular  grains  of 
silica. 

1008.  Granite.  Arch^an.  From  bed  of  Black  river,  at  Black  River  Falls, 
Sec.  15,  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  Jacksmx  county.  Flesh-color,  spotted  with  dark-green;  medium- 
grained  texture.  Tlie  cr>'stal-facete  of  felspar  and  grains  of  quartz  are  plainly  visible 
to  the  naked  ej-e.  Under  the  micro8Coi)e  tlie  felspar  appears  to  be  more  largely  con- 
tained than  the  quartz.    But  httle  mica  is  present. 

1412.  Qnartz-Porphyry.  Huroxian?  Pine  Bluff,  y.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr. 
of  Ser.  2,  T.  17,  R.  11  E.,  Green  Ijtke  county.  Grayish- white;  fine-grained  texture, 
and  porphyritic  with  glassy  co'stals  of  felspar,  which  resemble  sanadin.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  specimen  seems  to  be  an  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz.  Some 
of  the  felspar  crystaLj  have  an  appearance  as  if,  after  tliey  were  fonued,  they  had  been 
Wis.  Sun. —  41 
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partially  dissolved,  or  replaced  in  part  by  crystalized  silica;  tlie  latter  presenting  in  the 
polarized  light  coloiied  patches  which  Iiave  frequ«^ntly  Uieir  ciyHtallographic  axes  all 
lying  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  other  4iand,  many  of  tlie  qaartz  grains  encloee  oyit- 
tals  of  felspar,  but  these  may  be  instances  where  the  felspaihic  material  h^  bevn 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  silica.  The  quartz  resembles  rein  quartz  and  contains  a 
few  fluid  inclusions. 

1430.  Qaartz-Porphyry.  Huronian?  From  head  of  Lake  Buffalo,  X.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  8,  T.  14,  R.  9.  E.,  Marquette  county.  Dark  reddish-brown;  porphyritic  textnre. 
The  cleavage  facets  of  the  felspar  are  the  only  mineral  ingredients  that  can  be  nnti^- 
nized  by  the  naked  eye.  With  the  microscope,  the  base  presents  a  semi-granular  m<><- 
like  texture,  in  which  are  strewn  a  few  crystals  of  ortliodase  and  quartz,  also  numerous 
small  crystal  grains  of  magnetite.    To  the  latter  is  due  the  dark  color  of  the  rock. 
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CHAPTEE  I 


IXTKODUCTORT  AND   HISTORICAL.  ' 

Suryey  of  1873.  In  accordance  with  my  instructions  received 
from  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  in  May,  1873,  to  make  a  survey  of 
two  lines,  with  sections  of  the  strata;  one  north  and  south,  and  the 
other  east  and  west,  crossing  at  or  near  Mineral  Point,  work  was  com- 
menced on  the  5th  of  June,  1873,  at  Scales  Mound,  111.,  as  being 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Lead  region. 

The  territory  examined  during  the  year  .1873  is  as  follows:  Town 
29  N.,  ranges  2  and  3  E.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois;  towns  1  to  13  inclusive, 
in  ranges  2  and  3  E.,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin;  towns  4  and  5,  on 
ranges  1  to  6  W,,  to  the  Mississippi  river;  towns  4  and  5,  on  ranges 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  E.;  towns  6,  7,  8  and  9,  on  ranges  5  and  6  E.,  to  the 
"Wisconsin  river,  being  in  all  an  area  of  about  60  townships. 

Explorations  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  territory  already  men- 
tioned; departures  were,  however,  occasionally  made  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  localities  of  geological  interest  or  mineralogical  import- 
ance. In  order  to  complete  tlie  survey  of  so  large  a  tract  of  country, 
it  was  necessary  to  traverse  an  average  area  of  twelve  square  miles 
2>er  day.  Such  an  amount  precluded  anything  more  than  a  careful 
examination  of  the  more  important  localities,  and  a  general  inspection 
of  the  rest. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  of  operations  were  numerous,  but 
chiefly  these:  that  by  the  examination  of  a  tract  of  country  twelve 
miles  ill  width,  passing  through  the  center  of  Q-rant,  Iowa  and  La 
Fayette  counties,  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  Lead 
region  was  secured,  so  far  as  its  general  features  were  concerned;  th« 
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details  of  which,  belonging  to  each  separate  locality,  could  be  more 
easil}'  and  intelligently  obtained  in  the  progress  of  the  survey  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  year.  Further,  it  was  necessary  for  topo- 
graphical purposes  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  numerous  points, 
which  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  various  parts  of  the  region, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the  subject  of  Barometrical 
Observations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1873  was  devoted  to  these  pur- 
poses, and  spent  within  the  confines  of  the  Lead  region,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  two  weeks  in  August,  which 
were  passed  in  the  counties  of  Sauk  and  Hichland,  in  the  examination 
of  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magnesian  formations,  and  the  iron  ore 
deposits  incidental  thereto. 

Survey  of  1874.  The  territory  examined  in  that  year  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Towns  1,  2,  3,  6.  7,  8,    - 

-       R.  1  W. 

Towns  1,  2.  3,  6  to  22  indusiye, 

R.  2  W. 

"     2,3,6,7,        -        - 

-   R.  3W. 

"     3,6,7,    -        -        .        - 

R.  0  W. 

"     2,3,6,7,    -        - 

-       R.  4  W. 

"     1,2,3,6,7,8,    -       - 

R.  1  E. 

•  **     3, 6,       -       -       - 

-    R.  6W. 

"     1,2,3,   -        .        -        - 

R.  0  E. 

"     1,2,3,6,7,8,    - 

R.  4   E. 

"     1,2,3,4,    -        .        - 

R.  7  £. 

"     1,2,3,4,        -        - 

-    R.  6  E. 

.   "     1,2,3,4,        .        -        . 

R.  8  E. 

"     1,2,3,4,   -        . 

. 

R.9  E. 

The  townships  here  enumerated  comprise  the  northern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  Grant  county,  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  La  Fayette 
county,  the  western  part  of  Iowa  county,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is 
drained  by  Mill  creek,  the  whole  of  Green  county,  the  western  part 
of  Richland  county,  and  some  parts  of  Vernon,  Monroe  and  Jackson 
counties. 

The  field  work  was  commenced  on  the  14th  of  May,  1874,  nearly 
three  weeks  earlier  than  in  1873.  The  total  area  examined  is  equal 
to  sixty-six  full  townships,  being  an  increase  of  sixteen  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  first  examinations  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassville,  pro- 
ceeding eastward  from  there  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Green  county, 
and  visiting  successively  all  tlie  mining  districts  and  individual 
mines,  of  which  a  full  report  will  be  found  in  chapter  lY.  After 
examining  the  Mill  creek  district,  the  survey  next  proceeded  to  range 
two  west,  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  including  the  valley  of  Knapp 
creek  and  the  upper  Kickapoo,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Green  Bay  & 
Minnesota  railroad.  Finally  returning  from  there,  the  northeastern 
part  of  Iowa,  and  the  northern  part  of  Grant  counties  were  examined, 
together  with  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  which  lies 
south  of  the  river. 
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PreTions  Publications  and  Suryeys.  Tlie  first  geological  survey 
embraced  the  extensive  district  lying  between  the  Missouri  river  and 
Ked  river  of  the  North,  and  included  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  raining  districts  adjacent  to  that  river.  It 
was  undertaken  in  1834,  and  completed  in  1835,  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  placed  in  charge  of  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh. 

The  next  survey  was  also  instituted  by  the  general  government, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  in  the  fall  of 
1839,  and  completed  by  him  in  the  same  year;  its  object  being  to  as- 
certain the  geographical  position  of  the  Lead  region  and  its  value  as 
mineral  land.  Dr.  Owen  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  geological 
survey  of  the  Chippewa  Land  District,  during  1847-8,  of  which  he 
published  a  final  report  in  1851,  accompanied  by  a  general  geological 
map.  The  exploration  of  so  lar^e  a  district  did  not  admit  of  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  any  particular  part:  thus,  the  space  devoted  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  lying  south  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  is  comprised  in  about  twenty  pages  of  chapter  I. 

The  next  geological  survey  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state,  in  1853,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  E.  Daniels,  who  published 
in  1854  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  Lead  region.  He  was  then  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  J.  G.  Percival,  who  held  the  position  of  State  Geolo- 
gist, until  his  death,  in  May,  1856.  He  published  two  reports  of 
about  100  pages  each,  which  contain  much  valuable  information,  and 
bear  evidence  of  the  careful  research  which  always  distinguished  his 
work. 

To  complete  the  survey  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Percival, 
Profs.  James  Hall,  E.  S.  Oarr  and  E.  Daniels  were  appointed;  and,  in 
1858,  Prof.  Daniels  published  a  report  of  about  60  pages,  on  the  iron 
ores  of  Wisconsin.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  report  of  Profs.  Hall 
and  Whitney,  in  January,  1862.  This  was  by  far  the  largest  report 
that  had  been  published  concerning  the  Lead  region.  It  comprised 
about  450  pages,  of  which  300  were  devoted  to  that  district.  This 
report  was  accompanied  by  a  crevice  map  of  the  mineral  ranges,  and 
a  general  geological  map  of  the  Lead  region.  The  latter,  so  far  as  it 
was  made  from. personal  observation,  was  quite  correct;  but  it  still  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  this  department;  which  deficiencies,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  been  supplied  by  the  present  survey. 

For  ten  years  the  Geological  survey  was  discontinued.  The  next, 
being  the  examinations  of  Rev.  John  Murrish,  of  which  he  published 
a  report  in  1872,  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-five  pages. 

Topographical  and  Geological  Maps  and  Sections.  A  great  deal 
of  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  maps  accompanying 
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the  report,  so  as  to  represent  the  topographical  features  of  the  conntry 
with  accuracy.  The  topographical  maps  herewith  published  embrace 
all  the  Lead  region.  They  comprise  the  country  lying  south  of 
town  six,  and  extending  from  the  Mississippi  river  eastwaixi,  to  the 
line  between  Rock  and  Green  counties,  with  the  exception  of  town 
five  in  ranges  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  E.  The  maps  are  made  on  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  exhibit  by  contour  lines,  fifty  feet  -apart 
(vertically),  the  elevation  of  any  point  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
elevation  of  any  point  not  on  these  lines  must  be  determined  by  its 
relative  distance  from  the  two  contour  lines  between  which  it  lies. 
In  addition  to  this  feature  (not  found  on  any  other  map),  a  complete 
road-map  is  presented;  also  a  map  of  the  streams  and  dry  ravines, 
many  of  the  smaller  streams  having  become  dry  since  the  original  gov- 
ernment survey  of  the  country  was  made.  Again,  from  an  inspection 
of  these  maps,  can  be  seen  the  rise  of  the  various  streams,  and  the 
heightof  the  dividing  ridges.  This  is  also  of  special  value  in  respect 
to  railroad  surveys,  when  the  amount  of  time  and  money  is  consid- 
ered, which  is  annually  spent  in  ascertaining  these  points.  It  is  be- 
leived  that  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  practicability  or  impractic- 
ability of  any  contemplated  route  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to 
these  elevations,  and  thus  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  surveying 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  field-work  has  been  the  careful 
delineation  of  the  geology  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  correct 
repregentation  on  the  colored  maps  which  accompany  the  re}x»rts.  In 
addition  to  the  general  geological  maps  of  the  state  drawn  on  a  scale 
of  three  miles  to  the  inch,  the  geology  of  the  Lead  region  has  also 
been  i)laccd  upon  the  topographical  maps.  The  efiect  of  this  is  to 
show  the  dip  and  thickness  of  the  strata  and  "  the  exact  ]x>siti<m  of 
the  mining  ground  at  each  locality."  The  great  extent  of  country 
which  has  been  examined  and  mapped,  together  with  the  time  and 
means  which  admitted  of  only  a  general  survey,  in  wliieh  the  contour 
lines,  both  geological  and  topographical,  could  be  sketched  only  by 
the  eye,  preclude  that  accuracy  which  is  attainable  only  with  the  tran- 
sit  and  level.  For  such  imperfections  and  inaccuracies  as  may  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  maps,  these  circumstances  must  be  our  ajwlogy 
and  explanation. 

The  geological  sections  accompanying  the  maps  are  chiefly  valuable 
as  showing  the  "  dip,  number,  magnitude,  order  and  relative  p4>sition 
of  the  various  strata,"  as  well  as  the  amount  of  denudation  to  which 
the  conntry  has  been  subjected.     They  are  located  as  far  as  possible 
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in  the  general  direction  of  the  dip,  in  order  to  show  the  structure,  ar- 
rangement and  irregularities  of  the  strata. 

Barometrical  Obseryations.  •  Considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
to  ascertaining  the  relative  heights  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  denudation,  and  pre- 
paratory to  making  geological  sections.  These  observations  con- 
sumed a  great  deal  of  time,  and  were  made  with  much  care;  the  plan 
followed  being  as  follows:  A  series  of  repeated  observations  were 
made  at  points  about  half  a  mile  apart,  from  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road at  Scales  Mound,  to  Calamine,  on  the  Mineral  Point  railroad,  and 
from  there  to  Mineral  Point.  A  similar  series  was  then  carried  from 
there  to  Lone  Rock,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad, 
and  from  there  to  Lavalle,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railway. 
In  the  same  manner  a  series  was  carried  from  Mineral  Point  through 
Lancaster,  to  Glenhaven,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  from  Mineral 
Point  east,  to  Moscow,  and  thence  north,  over  the  Blue  Mounds,  to 
!Mazomanie;  and  also  froiji  Moscow  to  Oregon,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Xorth western  railway'.  Starting  from  these  known  elevations,  re- 
peated observations  were  taken ;  and  the  mean  of  several  series  of 
elevations,  differing  but  little  from  each  other,  was  assumed  -to  be 
approximately  correct.  Then,  from  the  various  points  on  those  lines, 
series  of  lines  were  traveled  over,  embracing  observations  in  all  the 
accessible  points  in  the  Lead  region. 

The  instrument  u^ed  was  a  three-inch  aneroid  barometer,  imported 
by  Wm.  J.  Young  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia;  a  very  delicate  instru- 
ment, and  one  which  indicated  differences  of  elevation  with  great 
readiness  and  accuracy.  The  accuracy  and  value  of  barometrical  ob- 
servations depend  greatly  on  the  etate  of  the  weather  at  the  time  they 
are  made.  The  summer  seasons  have  been,  as  a  general  thing,  quite 
favorable  for  such  observations,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  not,  allow- 
ance has  been  made  in  compiiting  the  elevations.  Tliey  may  be  con- 
sidered as  correct  within  a  few  feet.  For  the  extent  of  this  part  of 
the  work  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  topograpliical  maps,  which 
show  what  has  been  done  much  ]>etter  than  it  can  be  described. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  incalculable.  By  means  of  the 
elevations  obtained,  we  are  readily  enabled  to  make  sections  of  any 
part  of  the  country,  in  any  direction;  showing  the  geological  position 
of  the  strata,  with  their  dip,  thickness,  and  tlie  amount  of  denudation 
at  any  particular  locality.  In  mining  localities  this  is  especially  val- 
uable. It  shows  the  position  of  the  strata  and  openings,  with  their 
dip;  the  elevation  of  the  neighboring  streams,  and  the  practicability 
of  drainage,  by  means  of  levels;  the  depth  to  which  shafts  must  be 
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sunk  from  any  point  on  tlie  surface,  to  reach  any  particular  stratum. 
All  these  things,  and  many  others  of  like  nature  are  most  readily 
shown  by  sections,  and  these  sections  cannot  be  made  without  eleva- 
tions. 

For  particular  elevations  of  streams,  roads,  hills,  section  lines, 
mining  grounds,  strata,  outcrops,  etc.,  reference  is  made  to  the  maps 
accompanying  this  report.  From  them  a  few  are  selected,  of  general 
importance,  as  being  well  known  localities: 


Elevations 

ABOVE 

Locality.  , * x 

The  LaU 

Sea,  Mich. 

Wyalusing 611  33 

Glen  Haven,  P.  0 606  .     28 

Cassville 608  30 

North  Andover 8:38  200 

Bloominjrton 905  327 

PatchGrove 1060  498 

MountHope 1076  498 

LittleGrant 828  250 

Beetown 762  184 

Potosi 782  204 

British  Hollow 865  287 

Rockville 926  ;U8 

Hurricane  Grove 941  36:3 

Lancaster,  court  house 1080  502 

Mount  Ida 1168  590 

Homer  P.  0 978  400 

Fennimore 1168  590 

Liberty  Ridge 1144-  566 

Annaton 849  271 

EUenboro 689  111 

Dickeyville 9:34  a56 

JamesCbwn,  P.  0 912  :3:34 

Fail-play,  P.  0 798  2'20 

Sinsuiawa  Academy 926  348 

Hazel  Green 9:58  360 

St.  Rose 994  416 

BiffPatdi 817  239 

Pldtteville,  P.  0 8:i5  257 

Wiwhbum 841  263 

New  California 989  411 

Montfort 1093  515 

Caatle  Rock 847  269 

Higldand,  P.  0 1161  583 

Cross  Plains  (Iowa Co.)....  1198  620 

Mifflin 868  290 

West  Platte  Mound 1272  694 

Belmont 828  250 

ElkGrove 898  320 

Meeker  Grove 8:35  257 


Elevations 

ABOVE 


Localitt.  / 

Th4 

Sta, 

Benton.... 878 

New  Diggings 792 

White  Oak  Sorings 928 

ShuUsburg,  school  house  . .  1018 

Linden 1078 

Union  MiUs 798 

KingsMills 72:3 

Dodgeville,  court  house  . . .  1109 

Mineral  Point,  depot 935 

Calamine,  depot 812 

Darlington,  depot 802 

Gratiot,  depot 783 

Favette 1053 

Acmmsville 878 

West  Blue  Mound 1729 

Blanchardville 758 

Wiota 996 

Martin 865 

Cadiz 859 

Argyle 808 

Jonlan 858 

Willett 888 

Farmers  Grove 1118 

Bem 1078 

Perry 1088 

New  Gkrus,  P.  0 968 

MonticeUo 858 

Monroe,  court  house 1018 

Clamo 935 

Twin  Grove 988 

Juda 821 

Sylvester 865 

Dayton.. 1 818 

BrookljTi 978 

AtUca,  P.  0 828 

Albany 818 

Brodhead 798 

Oakley 918 


Lak4 
Mich. 

300 

214 

a'>o 

440 
500 
220 
145 
531 
a57 
2:U 
224 
205 
475 
300 
1151 
180 
418 
287 
281 
230 
280 
310 
540 
500 
460 
390 
280 
440 
357 
410 
243 
287 
240 
4D0 
250 
240 
220 
340 


The  following  elevations  of  stations  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad  Company,  and  were  used 
as  a  basis  of  some  of  the  barometrical  observations: 
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Elevation     Abovo  Lake 
above  Sea.     Michigan. 

BlackEarth 810  2;^ 

Mazomanie '• 773  195 

Arena  732  154 

SpringGreen 722  144 

LoneRock 704  126 

Avoca 695  117 

Muscoda 687  109 

Boscobel 667  89 

Wauzeka 638  60 

Prairie  da  Chien 619  41 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  of  the  elevations,  that  they  are  by  far  the 
most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  work,  inasmnch  as  they  form 
the  ground-work  of  the  whole,  and  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  them 
for  definite  results.  They  have  been  made  and  computed  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  care.  Lastly,  they  comprise  that  portion  of  the 
work,  which,  from  its  nature,  consumes  the  most  time,  and  makes  the 
least  outward  show. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  hearty  co- 
operation which  the  survey  has  met  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Lead  region,  who  have  willingly  furnished  all  desired  information 
and  statistics,  often  at  no  small  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Allan  D.  Conover,  of  Madison,  my 
assistant  during  the  year  1873;  to  Mr.  George  Haven,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  my  assistant  during  the  years  1874-1875,  who,  by  the  careful 
discbarge  of  their  duties  in  the  field,  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  completeness  of  the  work. 
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OHAPTEE  II. 
TOPOGRAPHY  AND   SUKFAOE  GEOLOGr. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Oeneral  Features  of  the  Country.  Unlike  most  regions  which 
nature  has  selected  for  the  reception  of  metallic  ores  and  useful  min- 
erals, the  Lead  region  bears  no  evidences  of  any  sudden  disturbances, 
or  violent  action  of  physical  forces.  The  effects  produced  by  igneous 
and  eruptive  agencies  are  wanting.  Faults  and  dislocations  of  strata 
are  nowhere  found.  Tlie  only  irregularities  are  slight  upheavals,  or 
bending  of  the  strata  (and  these  never  of  great  extent),  producing 
changes  of  but  a  few  feet  from  the  normal  dip. 

Between  the  geological  condition  and  the  general  surface  contour 
of  the  country,  there  is  no  direct  correlation.  The  existence  of  a  hill 
or  a  valley  on  the  surface  is  not  due  to  a  subterranean  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  surface,  as  is  by  many  supposed,  and  whatever  irreg- 
ularities exist,  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  milder  natural  agen- 
cies now  constantly  at  work;  such  as  running  water,  frost,  winds,  etc., 
acting  through  an  immensely  long  period  of  time. 

Drainage.  The  most  marked  and  persistent  feature  of  the  Lead 
region  is  the  long  dividing  ridge,  or  watershed,  which,  commencing 
near  Madison,  continues  almost  directly  west  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles.  Here  it  takes  a  slight  bend  to  the  south- 
west for  fifteen  miles,  until  it  reaches  Dodgeville,  where  it  resumes  its 
westerly  course  until  it  terminates  in  the  bluffs  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers;  its  total  length  is  about  85  miles. 
Two  points  are  noticeable;  one  is,  its  general  uniform  directness  of 
outline  (it  being  subject  to  but  few  and  unimportant  flexures);  and 
the  other  is  its  parallelism  with  the  Wisconsin  river,  so  long  as  the 
latter  holds  an  approximately  westerly  course;  the  summit  of  tlie 
ridge  being  always  about  fifteen  mile3  from  the  river. 

The  divide  maintains  an  average  elevation  of  about  six  hundreti 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  seldom  less  than  five,  or  more  than 
seven  hundred,  except  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  where  it  gradually  rises  east 
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and  west,  for  several  miles,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  at  the  west 
moand  of  1,151  feet.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  marked  exception  to  its  general  level.  In  the  town  of  Monnt 
Hope,  a  slight  decrease  of  elevation  commences,  and  continues  to  the 
western  end  of  the  divide,  where  the  elevation  is  about  430  feet,  at  a 
point  within  a  mile  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 
There  are,  also,  two  main  branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  watershed; 
of  these,  the  western  is  the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the  Platte  and  Fever  rivers,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  }*eca- 
tonica.  It  leaves  the  main  divide  in  the  town  of  Wingville,  and  pas- 
sing through  tlie  townships  of  Belmont  and  Shullsburg,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  passes  out  of  the  state  in  the  town  of  Monticello. 
This  ridge  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  the  main  watershed,  eithei  for 
the  directness  of  its  course,  or  the  uniformity  of  its  elevation.  The 
most  conspicuous  points  on  it  are  the  Platte  Mounds,  which  appear 
from  a  distance  to  be  very  high,  but  are  in  reality  only  relatively  so, 
their  actual  elevation  being  only  about  seven  hundred  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  The  ridge  appears  to  slope  somewhat,  in  its  ap- 
proach to  Illinois,  its  average  elevation  there  being  about  500  feet. 

The  easterly  subdivision  is  that  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Pecatonica  and  Sugar  rivers.  It  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  Blue 
Mounds,  or  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  them,  and  pursuing  quite  a  de- 
vious course  through  the  townships  of  Primrose,  Washington  and 
Monroe,  it  crosses  the  state  line  in  the  town  of  Jefferson.  This  ridge 
is  characterized  by  a  much  greater  want  of  uniformity  in  its  general 
course,  and  by  its  very  irregular  elevation.  It  is  much  narrower  than 
either  of  the  others,  more  abrupt  in  its  slopes,  and  contains  quite  a 
large  number  of  hills  and  low  places,  especially  in  tlie  towns  of  Prim- 
rose, Perry,  York,  and  New  Glarus,  in  which  towns  the  streams  head 
within  comparatively  short  distances  of  each  other,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  watershed. 

These  are  the  principal  elevations  of  the  country  affecting  the  drain- 
age; there  are,  of  course,  many  minor  ones,  such  as  the  divides  be- 
tween the  Grant  and  Platte  rivers,  or  the  several  branches  of  the  Pec- 
atonica; they  are,  however,  merely  subordinate  ridges,  and  are  but 
the  details  of  the  general  plan. 

Htreams.  Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  view  of  the  sys- 
tem of  watersheds,  a  few  remarks  on  the  rivers  and  drainage  of  the 
Lead  region  are  necessary  to  supplement  them.  As  a  preliminary 
remark,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  their  present  situation  was 
probably  never  modified  or  influenced  by  drift  or  glacial  agencies;  the 
evidence  being  insufficient  to  prove  that  there  ever  was  any  drift  de- 
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posited  in  the  Lead  region,  the  probabilities  being  rather  to  the  con- 
trary.  Premising  this,  it  follows,  that  the  location  of  streams  must 
have  depended  on  the  natural  configuration  of  the  country,  and  the 
superior  advantages  of  certain  strata  in  certain  positions,  predisposing 
them  to  become  the  beds  of  streams.  Other  things  being  equal,  sur- 
face waters  would  naturally  form  a  channel  first  in  the  more  soft  and 
easily  erosible  strata  lying  along  the  line  of  strike  of  some  soft  for- 
mation, and  would  cause  a  river  to  conform  its  first  channel  to  its  out- 
cropping edge.^  Simultaneously  its  tributaries  would  shape  their 
channels,  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  under  the  follow- 
ing  conditions:  when  the  general  slope  and  drainage  of  the  country 
is  not  contrary  to  the  geological  dip  of  the  formations;  which,  in  the 
Lead  region,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  the  case.  The  trib- 
utaries on  one  side  of  the  river  thus  formed  would  cpnform  them- 
selves to  the  natural  dip  of  the  underlying  strata,  sloping  toward  the 
main  river,  and  would  be  found  wherever  there  were  depressions,  or 
irregularities  in  the  surface,  suitable  to  their  formation.  These  would 
at  their  inception  approximate  to  their  final  length  and  course,  and 
future  changes  in  tliem  would  be  confined  to  the  deeper  erosion  of 
their  beds,  and  widening  of  their  valleys;  the  formation  of  lateral 
branches;  the  division  of  the  head  of  the  stream  into  several  smaller 
sources,  and  finally,  the  gradual  recession  of  all  the  subordinate  parts. 

With  the  tributaries  on  the  other  side  of  the  principal  river,  a  dif- 
ferent order  would  prevail,  as  regards  their  position  and  growth. 
They  would  at  first  be  the  merest  rivulets,  and  increase  only  from  ero- 
sion ;  and  their  beds  would  lie  across  the  edges  of  the  strata.  There 
would  be  only  a  very  limited  extent  of  country  tributary  to  the  river 
on  this  side;  the  great  volume  of  its  water  being  derived  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  other  side.  The  dividing  ridge  would  thus  be  very 
near  the  river,  and  a  second  set  of  long  streams,  tributary  to  some 
other  river,  would  here  take  their  rise  and  flow  away. 

In  the  process  of  time,  the  main  river  would  slowly  cut  its  way 
through  the  soft  formation,  in  which  it  had  its  original  bed,  into 
and  through  those  which  underlaid  it.  This  might  at  first  be  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  recession  parallel  to  the  line  of  strike;  such  a 
movement,  however,  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  but  would  become 
less  as  the  valley  became  deeper;  because  any  such  recession  would 
necessitate  the  removal  of  all  the  overlying  formations.  Finally  the 
small  streams  flowing  across  the  strata  would  cut  their  valley  back 
from  the  river;  the  dividing  ridge  would  recede,  and  their  sources 
would,  from  the  position  of  the  strata,  be  in  steep  and  precipitA>ns  ra- 

'  See  Report  of  Board  of  ReoreniB  of  the  Univeraitv  of  Minnpsvif^  for  ^f^,  pp.  46  and  47. 
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vines.  Such,  in  brief,  appears  to  be  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
streams  in  the  Lead  region.  Its  application  is  easy,  and  would  be  as 
follows : 

The  Wisconsin  river  from  Mazomanie,  to  its  mouth  near  Prairie 
du  Chien,  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  and  illustration  of  the 
foregoing  remarks. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  its  present  condition,  does 
not  permit  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  former  lines  of  outcrop,  of 
the  paleozoic  formations;  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  outliers  remain, 
to  show  us  that  they  must  once  have  covered  the  country,  far  north 
of  where  they  are  at  present  found.  The  existence  of  Niagara  lime- 
stone, in  a  thickness  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  at  thfe  Platte 
Mounds,  and  probably  the  full  thickness  of  the  formation  at  the  Blue 
Mounds,  warrants  us  in  supposing  that  the  former  outcrop  of  the  un- 
derlying Cincinnati  group  was  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  present  bed 
of  the  Wisconsin  river. 

The  valley  now  occupied  by  the  river,  from  Mazomanie  to  Blue 
river,  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  present  line  of  strike  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  formation,  and,  although  from  there  the  strike  of  the  lower 
members  (of  which  outliers  still  remain)  appears  to  bear  rather  more 
to  the  northward,  yet,  observations  on  the  dip  of  the  Cincinnati  group, 
in  such  occasional  outliers  as  remain,  lead  me  to  believe  that  its  origi- 
nal strike  was  approximately  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  from  Blue 
river  to  the  Mississippi. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Cincinnati  group  once  had  its  northern 
outcrop  where  the  river  now  runs,  or  in  a  line  parallel  to  it,  in  that 
vicinity,  the  surface  waters  would  easily  erode  a  channel  in  the  soft 
and  friable  shales  which,  to  a  great  extent,  compose  this  formation. 

In  fine,  the  whole  process  of  formation  previously  described  would 
take  place.  On  the  north  side  it  had,  as  now,  its  principal  tributary 
streams,  the  Kickapoo,  Knapp  creek.  Eagle  river.  Pine  river  and  Bear 
creek,  in  their  present  localities,  and  approximately  their  present 
length.  On  the  south  of  the  river,  however,  the  principal  watershed, 
already  referred  to,  was  probably  quite  near  the  river,  from  which 
position  it  has  receded  to  the  place  it  now  occupies.  The  Green  river, 
Blue  river.  Otter,  Mill  and  Blue  Mound  creeks  were  small  and  insig- 
nificant streams;  which,  by  the  gradual  process  of  erosion,  have  in- 
creased to  their  present  size  and  length;  but  even  now,  are  small  when 
compared  to  the  northern  tributaries. 

A  further  eflTect  was  to  shorten  the  Grant,  Platte,  and  Pecatonica 
rivers,  by  the  gradual  southwesterly  recession  of  the  watershed,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  latter  by  the 'denudation  of  the  Niagara  limestone 
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and  Cincinnati  groups;  except  in  such  localities  as  were  protected  hj 
a  superior  hardness  of  some  part  of  tlie  formation,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Blue  Mounds. 

The  result  of  the  denudation  has  been  to  divide  the  country  into 
two  parts,  each  differing  widely  from  the  other  in  its  topographical 
features.     The  streams  flowing  southward  from  the  watershed  have 
eroded  the  country  into  gently  undulating  slopes.     This  is  probably 
due  to  the  direction  of  the  streams  conforming  in  a  measure  to  the 
dip  of  the  strata.     Abrupt  cliffs  and  steep  ravines  are  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  never  being  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhoiMl 
of  the  watershed,  but  rather  confined  to  the  small  lateral  branches^. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  north  of  the  watershed,  the  panorama  of 
bluffs  and  precipitous  ravines  is   almost  mountainous  in  its  aspect. 
In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  which  pre- 
sents itself,  from  certain  points  on  the  divide,  in  looking  from  north 
to  south.     In  nearly  all  of  the  ravines  leading  northward,  the  fall  of 
the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet;  and,  in 
general,   it  is  true  of  the  streams   flowing   northward,   that  three- 
quarters  of  the  fall  takes  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  distance 
from  their  sources  to  their  mouth. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  these  sudden  declivities  are  due  to  the 
streams  flowing  over  the  edges  of  the  strata,  rather  than  lengthwise 
along  their  dip.  Again,  the  streams  flowing  to  the  southward  become 
comparatively  sluggish  in  their  course,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  lie 
brooks.  They  have  usually  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  while  those  tributary 
to  the  Wisconsin  are  clear  and  rapid  streams,  flowing  over  a  &audy 
or  gravelly  bottom,  their  valleys  being  narrow  and  their  sides  very 
steep. 

The  streams  tributary  to  the  Platte,  Grant  and  Pecatonica  rivers  do 
not  exhibit  any  marked  characteristics  on  one  side  that  are  not  shared 
equally  by  the  other.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  short 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi  river,  present  much  the  same 
topographical  characteristics  as  are  seen  in  the  southern  tributaries 
of  the  Wisconsin,  narrow  and  deep  ravines  and  valleys,  being  aj)- 
parently  the  rule  in  the  western  part  of  Grant  county. 

The  Platte  river  is  frequently  found  inclosed  by  hills  whicli  are 
gently  sloping  on  one  side,  and  quite  precipitous  on  the  other.  Tliis 
is  especially  noticeable  near  its  mouth.  The  river  in  such  easels  seems 
to  have  encroached  on  one  side  of  the  valley  for  a  long  periml  of 
time,  producing  a  cliff  exposure  of  Lower  Magnesian  near  the  river, 
and  a  steep  bank  of  St.  Peters,  capped  with  a  more  retreating  slope  of 
the  Trenton,  as  shown  in  the  following  section.     [See  Fig.  1.] 
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In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  the  diminution  of  water  in  the 
Lead  region  since  the  early  mining  tiines.  In  comparing  the  streams 
at  present  with  those  recorded  in  the  government  anrveye,  it  will  be 
*for_nd  that  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  entirely  dry,  and  others 
nearly  so.  liumerous  springs,  which  formerly  fnrnished  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water,  are  now  dry,  and  have  been  replaced  by  wells, 
Bonk  to  obtain  water  from  a  deeper  stratum. 


Oeniiui.  SscmoH  or  Pt^ttb  Rivir  Vallit. 
I.  Tmaton  LlisMlone.   s.  St.  Peura  BuidatoDn.   8.  Lower  Ifigaeaisn  LlmaatoDe. 

In  T.  5,  R.  6  "W.,  are  several  streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi 
river,  which  present  some  cnrious  features  in  common.  They  vary  in 
length  from  three  to  five  miles,  and  take  their  rise  In  the  Trenton 
limestone.  They  occnpy  qnite  long  and  narrow  valleys  of  erosion, 
and  their  dry  beds  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  them.  They  are  quite 
large  streams,  and  continue  increasing  in  size  for  a  mile  or  two  from 
their  sources,  until  they  reach  certain  beds  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
formation,  when  they  gradually  disajjpear. 

The  large  streama  of  the  Lead  region  contain  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  water  than  heretofore.  Several  places  were  seen  where 
old  mills,  formerly  operated  by  water-power,  had  been  abandoned,  on 
account  of  a  diminishing  and  flnal  failure  of  the  supply. 

The  diminution  is  not  confined  to  surface  water,  springs,  streams 
and  the  like,  but  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  all  the  mining 
ground  of  the  region.  In  many  instances  this  circumstance  alone  has 
led  to  the  reopening  and  profitable  working  of  mines  which  years 
ago  were  abandoned  on  account  of  water,  with  ore  "  going  down  "  in 
the  crevices. 

It  is  probable  that  cultivation  of  the  land  is  the  chief  cause  of  this 
decrease,  as  a  much  greater  amount  of  snrface  is  thus  exposed,  and 
evaporation  takes  place  more  rapidly  and  in  larger  quantities.  Ite- 
moval  of  the  timber  is,  without  doabt,  another  cause  of  this  decrease. 
The  soil  of  the  timbered  land  contains  more  moisture  than  that  of  the 
prairie;  and  in  all  countries,  the  removal  of  the  timber  has  always 
been  followed  by  a  marked  decrease  of  the  water  supply.  This  was 
Wis.  Shb.  — 42 
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notably  the  case  in  the  Hartz  mountaine,  of  Prnsfiia,  after  the  fir  and 
hemlock  forests  were  removed.  When  the  mountain  sides  were  again 
planted  with  the  indigenous  trees,  by  order  of  the  government,  their 
growth  was  foand  to  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  water  in  the 
streams  and  springs. 

Springs  and  WoUs.    The  Lead  region  is  one  of  the  best  watered 
tracts  of  country  in  the  state.     Springs  are  very  numerous,  both  about 
the  sources  of  the  streams  and  frequently  in  their  banks.     They  are 
found  in  all  the  geological  formations,  but  with  the  greatest  freqnency, 
and  of  the  largest  si)se,  between  the  bottom  of  the  Galena  limestone 
and  the  top  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.    Such  springs  are  usually 
found  flowing  along  the  surface  of  some  layer  of  clay,  and  finding  a 
vent  in  the  outcrop  of  an  opening.    The  clay  "openings  "  most  favor- 
able to  their  formation  are,  the  "  Upper  Pipe  Clay  opening,"  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  Blue  or  Trenton  limestone,  and  separating  it  from 
the  Galena  limestone;   the  "Glass  Eock  opening,"  separating  the 
Blue  and  underlying  Buff  limestone;  and  the  "Lower  Pipe  Clay 
opening,"  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Buff  limestone;  the  latter 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  persistent  a  bed  as  the  other  two. 
Springs  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  three  openings,  but  occur 
in  many  of  the  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
formations;  usually,  however,  flowing  over  an  impervious  bed  of  clay, 
or  some  layer  of  rock  too  compact  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  water 
through  it. 

In  this  connection  it  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  springs  sit- 
uated about  150  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  west  Blue  Mound. 
They  have  been  attributed  by  many  persons  to  thermal,  igneous,  and 
other  deep-seated  agencies,  and  by  some  to  hydrostatic  pressure.  The 
following  facts  are  offered  in  regard  to  these  springs:  (1)  They  are 
found  at  intervals  on  all  sides  of  the  mound,  at  a  uniform  elevation, 
either  as  springs  or  low  wet  ground,  and  always  on  the  surface  of  a 
stratum  of  clay  impervious  to  water.  (2)  They  flow  most  abundantly 
during  and  after  rainy  seasons,  and  in  summer  are  frequently  nearly 
<iry.  (3)  They  are  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  the  mound,  which  is  al- 
most a  solid  mass  of  flint,  and  presents  a  surface  of  about  100  acres 
as  a  watershed.  The  annual  rainfall  in  the  Lead  region  is  about  30 
inches,  of  which  about  one-quarter  is  removed  by  evaporation  and  the 
requirements  of  vegetation,  while  the  remainder  finds  its  way  to  the 
springs  and  streams.  On  the  one  hundred  acres  lying  above  the 
springs,  there  fall  annually  10,890,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  of  which 
three-quarters,  or  8,167,500  cubic  feet  pass  out  through  these  spriugis 
which  seems  amply  sufficient  to  supply  them.    (4)  The  temperature 
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of  the  Blue  Mound  springs  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  springs  in 
the  Lead  region,  which  is  about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth 
through  which  they  flow.  Were  they  thermal  springs,  or  of  igneous 
origin,  we  should  expect  to  find  at  least  some  lingering  traces  of  heat, 
to  show  us  from  whence  they  came.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems 
more  logical  to  look  for  their  origin  in  the  natural  and  selfevideut 
causes  presented,  than  to  attribute  them  to  more  complex  conditions, 
imperfectly  understood. 

FiQ.  2. 


Skktcb  or  TBI  Uppbr  Pabt  of  th«  Blux  Moukdb. 

I,  Flinty  cap  of  the  West  Monnd;  9,  Rorizon  of  the  springs;  8,  Niagara  limestone;  4,  Cincinnati 

group;  5,  Galena  limes Ume. 

In  such  portions  of  the  country  as  are  not  liberally  supplied  by 
nature  with  springs,  water  is  easily  and  abundantly  obtained  by 
means  of  wells.  Their  average  depth  is  about  twenty-five  feet;  this, 
however,  depends  chiefly  on  the  locality  in  which  they  are  sunk,  those 
on  the  ridges  and  prairies  being  deeper  than  the  rest.  Bound  wells, 
of  four  or  five  feet  diameter,  are  usually  sunk  for  shallow  depths, 
sometimes  being  as  deep  as  sixty  feet.  Wells  are  sometimes  obtained 
by  drilling;  such  borings  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  prairie,  and 
seldom  exceeding  sixty  feet  in  depth.  They  are  then  furnished  with 
a  windmill  pump,  and  supply  an  abundance  of  clear  water  for  stock 
and  farm  purposes. 

Nearly  all  the  water  in  the  Lead  region,  whether  in  springs  or 
wells,  holds  in  solution  a  small  portion  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
a  still  smaller  quantity  of  sodium,  iron,  alumina,  and  silica.  The 
presence  of  these  salts  usually  gives  the  water  what  is  called  a  hard 
taste  which  is  more  noticeable  in  the  limestone  than  in  the  sandstone 
springs,  and  not  infrequently  induces  persons  to  believe  them  pos- 
sessed of  medical  properties. 

The  following  analysis,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  springs  and  wells  of  the  Lead  region,  is  in- 
serted to  show  the  small  amount  of  foreign  substances  which  they  con- 
tain. The  well  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  9,  T.  2,  R.  9  E.,  a  short 
distance  northwest  of  the  city  of  Brodhead,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Gomber,    It  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  of  which 
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the  lower  part  (probably  about  ten  feet)  was  sunk  in  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian  limestone,  the  rest  being  in  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  water,  by  Dr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  Mil- 
waukee, was  furnished  by  Mr.  Gomber: 

One  gallon  U.  S.  standard  measure  contains  of  solid  salts,  13.2720 
grains,  consisting  of: 

Chloride  of  sodiom 0.3248  gxaiiia. 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.1792 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 0.0280 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 6.6584 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 4.8552 

Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.2296 

Alumina 0.1288 

Silica 0.6888 

Organic  matter 0. 1792 

Total 13.2720   gw. 


Dr.  Bode  remarks  of  this  well  as  follows:  "The  total  amoimt  of 
salts  is  small  in  comparison  with  other  waters.  The  salts  themselres 
are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Waukesha  water,  and  in  the  same  com- 
bination. If  the  operation  of  this  water  depends  on  the  absence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  its  containing  bicarbonates,  so  the  same  good  and 
healing  results  may  be  expected  from  your  spring." 

Prairie  and  Forest,  The  prairie  area  of  the  Lead  region  io  com- 
paratively small,  and  seems  to  be  chiefly  a  continuation  of  the  great 
prairies  of  Illinois.  The  most  extensive  prairie  is  that  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  Grant  and  La  Fayette  counties,  comprising  the  town- 
ships of  Jamestown,  Hazel  Green,  Benton,  New  Diggings,  ShuUs- 
burg,  Seymour,  Monticello  and  Gratiot.  From  this  there  is  a  branch 
extending  in  a  northwestern  direction  (corresponding  to  the  eastern 
subdivision  of  the  watershed  previously  alluded  to),  until  it  unites 
with  the  main  watershed;  here  it  branches  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
western  extension  forms  a  prairie  in  the  towns  of  Glen  Haven,  Patch 
Grove,  Little  Grant,  and  some  parts  of  Fennimore  and  Wingville. 
Tlie  eastern  prairie  follows  the  main  divide  already  described,  the 
prairie  being  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  width. 

Between  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Pecatonica,  there  is  a 
prairie,  including  most  of  the  towns  of  Fayette,  Waldwick  and  Wiota. 
In  Green  county  the  principal  prairie  is  found  in  the  towns  of  Mon- 
roe, Clarno,  Sylvester  and  Washington. 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  prairie  land  of  the  Lead  region,  although 
there  exist  small  isolated  patches  of  timber,  in  the  area  already  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  small  prairies,  or  openings,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
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region,  not  included  in  the  prairie  area,  and  whicli  is  mostly  timbered 
land.  The  original  area  of  prairie  appears,  from  the  government 
surveys,  to  have  been  somewhat  greater.  At  the  present  time,  the 
original  forests  of  large  timber  have  been  mostly  cut  down,  except 
about  the  Wisconsin  river  bluffs,  such  timber  as  is  now  found,  being 
a  second  growth,  of  black,  white  and  burr,  oaks,  maple,  hickory,  poplar 
and  elm,  the  trees  being  of  small  size,  seldom  more  than  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter. 

Mounds.  The  nearest  approach  to  mountains  in  the  Lead  region 
are  the  Platte  Mounds  in  La  Fayette  county;  the  Blue  Mounds  in 
Dane  and  Iowa  counties,  and  the  Sinsinawa  Mound  in  Grant  coun- 
ty. The  former  are  three  in  number,  about  a  mile  apart,  the  mid- 
dle one  being  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  two.  The 
east  and  west  mounds  are  about  the  same  elevation,  and  are  capped 
with  a  very  hard  Niagara  limestone  to  which  they  doubtless  owe 
their  preservation,  in  the  general  denudation  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  ground  slopes  away  from  them  so  gently,  and  blends 
Bo  gradually  with  the  surrounding  high  land,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
define  exactly  where  the  mound  proper  begins. 

Fig.  3. 


Wt  St  Mound Ztiile  Mound  — ^-^—  ratf.Mhund 

Sketch  of  the  Platfb  Mounds. 
1  Niagara  llmoBtone;  2  Cincinnati  group. 

The  Blue  Mounds  are  two  in  number;  one  being  in  Iowa  county, 
and  the  other  in  Dane.  The  top  of  the  west  mound  (which  is  the 
higher  of  the  two)  consists  of  over  a  hundred  feet  of  very  hard  flinty 
rock,  somewhat  resembling  quartzite;  below  this  is  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. This  cap  of  quartz  rock  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
east  mound;  the  top  of  which  is  aflat  table  land  under  cultivation. 
These  mounds  are  very  conspicuous,  and  can  be  seen  from  any  mod- 
erately high  land  in  the  Lead  region. 

The  Sinsinawa  Mound  is  also  a  very  conspicuous  object,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Grant  county,  near  the  village  of  Fairplay.  It  is 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  capped  with  a 
small  amount  of  Niagara  limestone. 

Sinks.  Very  remarkable  features  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue 
Mounds  are  the  numerous  sink  holes  found  near  their  base,  and  fre- 
quently quite  high  up  on  their  sides.  These  sinks  are  usually  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  and  invai'iably  in  nearly  an  east  and  west 
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line.     One  group  is  near  the  former  residence  of  Ebenezer  Brigbam, 
at  the  foot  of  the  East  Blue  Mound,  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  6, 
E.  6  E.     There  are  about  a  dozen  of  them,  nearly  round,  varying  in 
diameter  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  about  five  feet  deep,  all  in  a 
line,  bearing  about  10°  north  of  west.     At  the  West  Blue  Monud 
there  are  several  lines  of  them,  about  the  base  and  side  of  the  mound. 
On  the  center  line  of  Sec.  1,  T.  6,  R.  5  E.  there  is  a  well  defined  line 
of  them,  extending  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the   section.     There   is  another  range  of  them  near  the 
center  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  1,  and  a  third  line  near  the  quarter 
post  of  Sees.  1  and  12.     The  largest  of  these  sinks  is  an  isolated  one 
near  the  center  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  1,  which  is  as  much  as  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  deep.     In  this  one  the  wall  rock  of 
the  fissure  could  be  very  plainly  seen  on  the  south  side.     From  the 
circumstance  of  their  direction  and  position  coinciding  with  that  of 
all  the  mineral  crevices  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  fact  that  the  ore  is 
always  found  in  large  crevice  openings,  the  inference  seems  to  be  that 
these  sinks  mark  the  line  of  large  open  crevices  in  the  rock  beneath 
them.     It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sinks  along  the  cen* 
ter  line  of  Sec.  1,  T.  6,  K.  5  E.  are  a  continuation  of  those  near  the 
Brigham  place,  as  they  seem  to  point  almost  directly  to  one  another. 
It  is  probable  that  the  water,  percolating  through  the  earth  into  these 
crevices,  has  in  process  of  time  carried  so  much  of  the  soil  with  it 
as  to  cause  a  falling  in  of  the  surface,  leaving  the  sinks  as  the  result. 
In  view  of  the  vast  quantity  of  ore  which  has  in  former  times  been 
obtained  from  the  crevice  openings  in  this  locality,  it  would  seem  to 
be  worth  while  to  prospect  some  of  these  sinks;  but  nothing  of  tho 
kind  has  ever  been  done. 

Sinks  do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  Galena  limestone,  but 
seem  to  be  quite  as  frequent  at  the  Blue  Mounds  in  the  Niagara 
formation.  They  have  been  observed  in  many  other  localities  in  tho 
Lead  region.  The  following  are  cited,  to  show  their  occurrence  in 
the  several  formations.  On  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  5,  R.  2  W., 
are  three,  situated  in  a  triangular  form,  in  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
This  is  somewhat  exceptional,  as  the  sink  holes  are  usually  confined 
to  the  limestone  formations.  On  the  S.  hf.  of  Sec.  11,  T.  6,  R  4  E.^ 
are  several  of  these  sink  holes,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  deep. 

The  largest  one  noticed  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  <m 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  6,  R.  2  E.  It  lies  in  the  Galena  limestone, 
and  is  about  200  feet  long,  by  100  wide,  and  about  twenty  feet  deep. 
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SURFACE  GEOLOGY. 

Soil  and  Subsoil.  The  quality  of  the  soil  of  the  Lead  region  is 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  subjacent  formations.  The 
subsoil  appears  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  decay  and  disintegra- 
tion of  the  strata,  of  which  it  is  the  residuum.  South  of  the  princi- 
pal watershed,  the  subsoil  is  clay,  almost  without  exception,  having 
a  thickness  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  depending  on  the  configuration 
of  the  underlying  rock  formation.  This  is  the  average  thickness,  on 
comparatively  level  land;  on  side  hills  it  is  usually  much  thinner,  the 
greater  part  having  been  washed  down  into  the  valley  below.  The 
clay  soils  and  subsoils  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  those  portions  of 
the  overlying  Galena  limestone,  and  earthy  Cincinnati  shales,  which 
being  insoluble  in  water,  were  not  removed  by  the  gradual  process  of 
denanation. 

The  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkaline  earths  in  the  subsoil 
and  soil,  together  with  the  vegetable  mold  in  the  latter,  constitute  a 
soil,  which,  in  its  virgin  state,  is  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  fertil- 
ity. The  number  of  successive  wheat  crops  which  have  been  raised, 
without  regard  to  rotation,  on  some  of  our  prairie  farms,  attest  its 
native  strength ;  as  also  the  marked  decline  in  fertility  of  the  soil 
when  this  has  been  done,  shows  the  inevitable  retribution  which  fol- 
lows the  practice. 

Exceptions  to  the  clay  soil,  usually  found  in  the  country  covered 
by  the  Galena  limestone,  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  La  Fayette, 
and  frequently  in  Green  county,  where  the  soil  is  quite  sandy,  owing 
to  the  disintegration  of  calcareous  sand  layers  frequently  found  there 
in  that  formation.  A  few  localities  are  cited  below,  where  the  sand 
was  so  abundant,  that  the  formation  might  have  been  considered  a 
sandstone,  were  it  not  for  the  occasional  outcrops  of  Galena  limestone 
in  place.  In  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Jordan,  T.  2,  R.  6  E., 
in  sees.  2,  11  and  14,  the  ridges  have  a  great  deal  of  sand  contained 
in  the  soil.  The  roads  are  frequently  sandy,  similar  to  those  in  a 
sandstone  formation.  Lying  entirely  without  the  limits  of  the  Drift, 
this  circumstance  led  to  a  search  for  and  discovery  of  the  original 
beds. 

At  the  village  of  Martin,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  32,  T.  1,  R  6  E., 
on  the  Pecatonica  river,  at  the  saw-mill,  is  a  large  stone  quarry,  of 
which  the  upper  portion  consists  of  Galena  limestone  in  thin  beds, 
containing  considerable  calcareous  sand  between  the  layers.  This  is 
the  first  locality  where  the  sand  was  found  in  place. 

On  the  ridge  near  the  quarter-post  of  29  and  32,  T.  2,  R.  6  E.,  a 
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great  deal  of  Band  was  seen  at  an  elevation  of  150  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  St.  Peters;  numerous  concretions  of  iron  were  also  found,  sim- 
ilar to  those  usually  found  in  the  upper  bed  of  that  formation.  East 
of  the  center  of  sec.  34,  T.  3,  R.  6  E.,  is  another  sandy  ridge. 

The  agencies  of  the  glacial  period  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  transporting  the  component  materials  of  the  soil, 
and  although  a  slight  transportation  has  taken  place,  it  is  always 
merely  local.  For  instance,  in  the  valleys  of  the  creeks  which  lie  in 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  soil  is  usually  a  rich  clay  loam,  richer 
in  fact  than  that  of  the  adjacent  ridges,  because  the  best  parts  of  the 
upland  soils  have  been  washed  down,  and  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  valley. 

A  similar  transportation  may  be  observed  in  passing  up  any  long, 
and  moderately  steep  hill,  which  includes  several  formations;  such 
hills  being  very  common  north  of  the  principal  watershed.  Let  us 
suppose  one,  whose  summit  is  composed  of  Galena  limestone,  and 
whose  base  lies  in  the  Lower  Magnesian.  Scattered  about  the  \m»e 
will  be  seen  many  loose  pieces  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  mixed 
with  less  numerous  bowlders  of  St.  Peters  sandstone;  still  less  nu- 
merous and  smaller  pieces  of  the  BufF  and  Blue  (Trenton)  limestone, 
while  fragments  of  the  Galena  limestone  will  be  comparatively  rare. 
On  ascending  the  hill  and  arriving  at  the  St.  Peters,  fragments  of 
Lower  Magnesian  will  no  longer  be  seen ;  while  those  of  the  upper 
formation  will  become  larger  and  more  numerous.  On  arriving  at 
the  Bull*  limestone,  the  fragments  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  will  also 
have  disappeared,  fragments  of  Blue  limestone  will  be  very  numerous 
and  easily  recognized  by  their  white  color,  and  their  general  rounded 
and  worn  appearance.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  no  frag- 
ments of  stone  will  be  found,  except  such  as  are  derived  from  the 
subjacent  Galena  limestone.  One  prominent  feature  of  the  soil  will 
be  the  prevalence  of  flints,  which  are  nearly  indestructible,  and  often 
form  a  large  component  part.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  surface 
soil  and  fragmentary  rock,  it  is  evident  that  the  rock  of  any  formation 
is  never  found  above  the  level  from  which  it  was  detached. 

Feat.  While  on  the  subject  of  surface  soil  and  subsoil,  it  is  de- 
sired to  report  two  places  in  Green  county  which  afford  the  only  ap- 
proach  to  this  useful  article,  which  has  been  observed  in  the  Lead 
region.  The  first  is  situated  on  Jordan  creek,  in  the  E.  hf.  of  Sees. 
21  and  2S,  T.  2,  R.  6  E.,  and  comprises  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  acres.  The  other  locality  is  on  the  Little  Sugar  river, 
near  the  center  of  Sec.  11,  T.  3,  II.  7  E.  As  the  conditions  under 
which  they  exist  are  similar,  one  description  will  serve  for  both. 
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The  turf  is  underlaid  by  an  impervious  stratum  of  blue  clay,  which 
holds  the  water  and  nourishes  a  vegetable  growth  about  four  feet 
thick,  which,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  is  known  as  peat.  When 
cut  and  dried,  it  burns  similarly  to  peat,  but  with  so  large  a  residuum 
of  clay,  sand  and  ashes,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  economic  purposes. 

Brick  Clay.  Clay  suitable  for  making  brick  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Lead  region.  Among  the  localities  are  Lancaster,  Min- 
eral Point  and  Platteville.  The  first  has  two  yards  in  operation,  and 
the  latter  has  one,  which  commenced  operations  iu-the  spring  of  1874. 
The  clay  used  is  usually  of  a  grayish-yellow  color  which  becomes  red 
on  burning.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  portions  of  the  soil,  as  already  described. 

In  the  Platteville  yard  an  opportunity  was  found  to  see  the  process 
of  manufacture.  The  clay  is  dug  from  an  adjacent  bank,  some  selec- 
tion being  necessary.  It  is  then  run  on  small  cars  to  the  pug-mills 
(which  are  three  in  number)  and  ground  with  water,  until  it  forms  a 
homogeneous  paste.  After  this  comes  the  moulding  into  bricks, 
which  are  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  yard,  dried  and  piled  in  a 
kiln  to  burn.  A  kiln  of  these  bricks  takes  about  eight  days  to  burn. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  8,000  bricks  per  day  can  be  made  in  this 
yard. 

In  the  city  of  Monroe,  in  Green  county,  is  a  brick  yard  where  two 
kinds  of  brick  are  made  from  the  same  kind  of  clay.  One  is  a  red 
brick,  similar  to  all  common  red  brick;  tl  e  other  is  a  cream-coloreii 
hrick,  of  very  handsome  appearance,  closely  resembling  the  Milwaukee 
brick.  From  the  lalter,  many  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  Monroe 
are  constructed.  The  diflerence  in  color  is  due  to  the  difierence  in 
burning,  the  red  color  being  caused  by  a  greater  and  long  continued 
heat. 

The  origin  of  the  clay  of  which  the  brick  are  made  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt.  It  does  not  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  drift  clay ; 
and  if  not,  its  situation  indicates  that  it  must  have  undergone  some 
subsequent  rearrangement. 

Glacial  Drift.  As  has  been  before  intimated,  the  Lead  region  is 
a  driftless  tract  of  country;  not  a  single  bowlder,  pebble  or  clay  of 
foreign  origin  being  found  in  its  limits,  except  in  three  or  four 
isolated  cases,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  northern  boundary  line  of  the  driftless  region  lies  far  to  the 
north  of  the  Lead  region.  The  eastern  line  was  found  in  Green 
county,  and  traced  out  with  all  possible  accuracy.  For  a  particular 
description  of  it,  reference  is  made  to  the  geological  maps;  in  brief, 
however,  it  is  as  follows:    It  commences  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pec- 
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Btonica  river,  crossing  the  stite  line  at  the  southwest  corner  of  tlie 
town  of  Cadiz.  From  here  it  proceeds  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
city  of  Monroe.  Thence  north,  it  runs  along  the  divide  between  the 
Pecatonica  and  Sugar  rivers,  until  about  two  miles  south  of  Xew 
Glarus,  where  it  takes  a  northeasterly  course,  and  passes  out  of  the 
county  about  a  mile  west  of  Belleville.  The  course  thus  indicated  is 
its  present  line  as  shown  by  erratic  bowlders  lying  upon  the  surface. 
If  the  drift  deposits  originally  extended  farther  westward,  no  trace 
thereof  now  remains.  East  of  the  line  described,  bowlders  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  county,  with  more  or  less  frequency.  The  boun- 
dary line,  where  bowlders  are  now  found,  does  not  appear  to  conform 
at  all  to  the  surface  features,  but  crosses  the  valleys  of  the  streams, 
and  the  ridges  between  them,  with  equal  impartiality. 

The  different  kinds  of  rock  found  in  the  drift  are  so  numerous  that 
it  would  require  quite  a  catalogue  to  enumerate  them  all.  It  will  Ik? 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  granitic,  metamor- 
phic,  or  trappean ;  the  most  frequent  being  varieties  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  and  next  to  them  the  trappean  rocks;  chloritic  rocks,  and  those 
of  a  schistoze  structure,  are  also  quite  numerous. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are,  in  certain  places,  beds  of  gravel,  sand 
and  clay.  The  distribution  of  the  bowlders  does  not  appear  to  lie 
very  regular  in  Green  county,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  county  ve^<^s 
so  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  drift,  that  comparatively  small 
deposits  were  made  here,  which  are  quite  insufficient  to  exemplify  anv 
general  laws  of  distribution.  Jfo  difference  could  be  seen  in  their 
frequency,  between  the  eastern  line  of  the  county  and  the  western  line 
of  the  drift. 

Tlie  bowlders  are  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  always  rounded  and  worn  smooth.  They  are 
frequently  found  quite  numerous  in  one  place,  and  then  scattered 
along  at  very  distant  intervals,  on  the  same  kind  of  ground,  but  do 
not  exhibit  any  distinctive  morainic  appearance. 

Gravel  beds  are  not  very  frequent,  although  they  are  found  in  sev- 
eral places  in  Green  county.  There  is  one  situated  very  near  the 
boundary  of  the  drift,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  1,  R.  7  E.,  where 
there  is  a  bed  of  gravel  about  eight  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  a  bed  of 
stratified  sand  and  clay  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  This  sand  ia 
very  fine,  and  has  jnst  enough  clay  mixed  with  it  to  make  a  good  ar- 
ticle of  moulding  sand  for  iron  foundries;  it  would  give  a  fine  imprft»- 
sion,  and  make  a  smooth  casting.  A  similar  bed  was  found  about 
two  miles  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec  2,  T.  1,  R. 
7  E.,  where  the  drift  sand  and  gravel  have  accumulated  to  a  thickness 
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of  about  twelve  feet.  A  large  amount  of  it  has  been  utilized  for 
railroad  ballast.  A  third  bed,  like  the  other  two,  was  observed  on 
the  K".  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R.  7  E.,  also  several  others  in  various 
portions  of  the  county.  Those  already  described  will  serve  as  sam- 
ples of  all. 

The  amount  of  drift  clay  in  Green  county  is  comparatively  small, 
it  probably  having  been  dissolved  out  and  washed  away  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  surface.  It  was  only  observed  in  one  ph*ce,  in  the 
N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  3,  E.  7  E.,  where  a  well  had  been  sunk  in 
the  drift.  There  was  here  a  thickness  of  about  twenty  feet  of  slate- 
colored  clay,  full  of  small  pebbles. 

Outside  of  Green  county,  the  indications  of  drift  observed  were  so 
few  and  imcertain,  that  it  seems  scarcely  proper  to  attribute  them  to 
glacial  agencies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  them  in  any  other  manner.  They  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prof.  Whitney  describes,  on  page  137  of  the  report  of  1862,  a  group 
of  loose  blocks  of  sandstone,  which  are  situated  as  he  represents  them 
in  his  wood  cut.  It  is  referred  to  in  this  connection,  because  I  de- 
sire to  report  with  it  two  similar  deposits,  which  have  been  observed. 
The  first  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Mineral  Point  to  Dodgeville, 
on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  9,  T.  5,  R.  3  E,  as  much  as  three  miles  from 
any  outcrop  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  The  bowlders  are  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  lie  scattered  along  the  road,  and  in  the 
adjacent  fields,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  hill.  The  bowlders  are  none 
of  them  very  large,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  hauled 
there,  although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  for  what  purpose.  There 
are  not  now,  nor  have  there  ever  been  any  houses  near  them. 

The  second  locality  is  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  on 
the  ridge  between  the  Strickland  and  Myers  branches.  There  are 
here  quite  a  number  of  blocks  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  lying  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  The  blocks  are  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them 
weighing  several  tons.  These  bowlders  are  more  distant  from  any 
outcrop  of  sandstone  than  either  of  the  others;  the  nearest  being  at 
*'  Cook's,"  about  five  miles  to  the  northwest,  in  Sec.  22,  T.  2,  R  1  E. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  these  isolated  bowlders  should  always  bo 
of  sandstone.  These  several  instances  have  been  cited  as  quite  remark- 
able and  singular  exceptions  to  the  general  driftless  character  of  the 
Lead  region,  although  we  have  no  very  plausible  theory  to  account  for 
their  origin. 
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CHAPTER  nx 

GEOLOGICAL   FORMATIOXS. 

POTSDAM  SAXDSTOXE. 

Geographical  Boaadaries.  South  of  the  Wisconsin  rirer  it  is 
found  as  the  bed  rock  of  Otter,  Mill  and  Blue  Mounds  creeks,  aii<l 
their  various  tributaries,  as  far  south  as  town  7,  on  the  various  ran jre?. 
Here  it  disappears,  owing  to  the  southerly  dip  of  the  formation.  avA 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  country  to  the  south.  The  valley  of  the  Wi-i- 
consin  river  also  lies  in  this  formation,  forming  a  very  level  plaia 
from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  and  extending  from  Sank  City  t«»  a 
point  about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Good  naiunil 
exposures  are  seen  in  tlie  bluffs  on  each  side  of  the  river,  in  which  :Le 
various  strata  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  for  miles. 

The  greatest  exposed  thickness  is  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Trisc*«»r]- 
sin  river,  where  it  is  about  300  feet  from  the  water  to  the  l)ott4.»m  of 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  Examinations  north  of  the  Wiscii- 
sin  river  make  the  entire  thickness  of  the  formation  about  1j.nh»  fe^t. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  following  section,  taken  f nun  » 
bluff  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Lone  Eock,  in  the  X.  E.  qr.  vi 
Sec  34,  T.  9,  R.  2  E.,  will  serve  as  a  general  guide  to  the  formation: 

A.    Uncer  MagneMan  Limesione. 

1.  Irregularly-bedded,  white  and  yellowish  Lower  MagDeaaan  limestone,  con-   ^^  ^''• 

taining  no  flints 6*.^    •  • 

2.  Transition  beds  of  arenaceous  limestone,  in  which  roonded  grains  of  sand 

are  cemented  together  by  hmestone o    .  • 

B.    Potsdam  Sandstone, 

3.  Sandstone,  white,  very  heavy-bedded,  containing  at  the  bottom  oci'akFioiuJ 

horizontal  seams  of  lime.    Friable ir>    •  • 

4.  Thin-bedded,  earthy,  straw -ydlow  shales,  containing  I>icfth»cef»kjius  and 

UnguJa 4-*»  •• 

5.  Very  finelv  laminated  blue  shale ."5 

6.  Thin-bedded,  yellow,  argillaceous  limestone 2  •  • 

7.  Earthy  material '^ 

8.  Very  hard  and  compact  brown  limestone,  building  stono 4  •  • 

9.  Thin-bedded  gray  limestone,  building  stone y  . . 

10.  Yellow  and  white  friable  sandstone,  to  the  valley,  m«4ly  nnexpo^NL  <v*v- 

ered  by  slope  of  hill 1**'     • 

Total  thickness ^-«     ♦"• 
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The  beds  mentioned  under  No9.  8  and  9  change  to  a  yellow,  arcna- 
ceona  limestone,  which  is  extensively  qnarried  for  building  stone  at 
Mazomanie,  Black  Earth  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  easily 
quarried  and  dressed,  and  malcea  a  good  and  durable  building  stone, 
which  does  not  undergo  much  change  on  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  sandstone  is  but  little'  used  for  building  stone,  as  it  is  too  friable. 

The  sandstone  beds  of  the  Potsdam  are  usually  composed  of  a  very 
BDft  and  friable  sand,  frequently  crumbling  readily  between  the  fin- 
gers, especially  if  it  is  white.  The  upper  beds  are  more  frequently 
%s'hite  than  the  others,  although  white  beds  are  not  uncommon  in  all 
parts  of  the  formation.  In  general,  the  lower  beds  are  yellow  or 
brownish  in  color.  The  great  inequality  in  the  hardness  of  the  sev- 
eral strata  of  the  Potsdam  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  formation  of 
terraces  by  erosion,  which  are  often  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  following  section 
of  a  hill  near  Lumberville,  on  the  "Wisconsin,  illustrates  their  ap- 
pearance, 

Fio4. 


,  niAB  LmunvtLLi. 

>ni  SiudsMns.     8.  FossUtferoni  Bbilu. 
Dsrk.colured  Sindatone. 

South  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  about  the  head-wators  of  Blue 
Mounds  creek,  and  Mill  creek,  the  upper  bed  of  the  Potsdam  consists 
of  a  red  and  very  ferruginous  sandstone,  often  containing  seams  of 
iron  ore,  and  iron  concretions.  The  coloring  matter  appears  to  be 
partially  soluble,  and,  becoming  washed  out  by  the  rain,  colors  the 
soil  in  some  places  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  quite  conspicuous 
at  Mr.  Buggies'  farm,  on  the   road  from  Dodgevillo  to  Arena.      It 
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was  found  in  a  tract  of  land  abont  six  miles  long,  east  and  west,  and 
about  five  miles  wide,  north  and  south.  Another  locality  where  it  ia 
very  conspicuous  is  near  the  center  of  Sec.  17,  T.  7,  R.  4:  E.  In  a 
ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road,  it  appears  as  a  very  dark-red  sandstone, 
streaked  occasionally  with  yellow,  and  overlaid  by  a  dark -brown, 
earthy,  ferruginous  shale. 

Along  the  road  for  some  distance  above  this  outcrop,  there  ie  a 
sandstone  containing  seams  of  iron  ore.  The  formation  appeared  to 
be  about  sixty  feet  thick  and  unfossiliferous.  The  country  here  is  so 
deeply  covered  with  fallen  rock,  from  the  overlying  formations,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  horizon  of  tho  different  beds. 
The  same  beds  were  traced  out  to  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T.  7,  R.  4 
E.,  where  they  present  the  same  appearances.  In  each  of  these  local- 
ities, the  thickness  of  the  overlying  Lower  Magnesian  does  not  exceed 
100  feet. 

From  the  results  of  certain  experiments  instituted  upon  the  shales 
designated  in  the  section  as  No.  4,  we  are  inclined  to  think  they 
would  make  a  tolerable  quality  of  hydraulic  lime,  although  they  are 
not  sufficiently  quick-setting  to  make  a  good  hydraulic  cement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  section,  that  no 
sandstone  is  included  in  the '  Lower  Magnesian  formation  which  ex- 
tends to  B.  Some  geologists,  however,  place  the  line  dividing  the 
two  formations  between  the  beds  numbered  nine  and  ten  under  B  in 
the  section,  p.  668,  thus  including  the  Dieellocephalus  shales  and  lime- 
stones, as  well  as  the  upper  bed  of  sandstone,  in  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian formation,  and  beginning  the  Potsdam  with  the  bed  numbered 
ten.  If  this  arrangement  were  adopted,  the  Lower  Magnesian  would 
sum  up  as  follows:  Limestone  above  the  sandstone  bed  Xo.  3  of  the 
section,  full  thickness,  250  feet;  sandstone,  45  feet;  shales  and  lime- 
stone, 61  feet,  making  a  total  of  356  feet,  which  is  much  greater  than 
has  heretofore  been  attributed  to  the  formation.  On  the  whole,  it  Las 
seemed  best,  on  paleontological  grounds,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
and  to  avoid  confusion  in  comparison  with  other  reports,  to  respect 
the  old  landmarks  of  subdivision,  especially  as  bed  No.  4  contains 
the  characteristic  Potsdam  fossils. 

Paleontology.  The  fossil  remains  of  this  formation  seem  to  bo 
chiefly  confined  to  the  calcareous  strata  and  argillaceous  shales,  de- 
scribed under  numbers  4  and  6  of  the  foregoing  section,  the  most 
productive  being  those  which  immediately  overlie  the  limestone 
quarry  rock.  All  the  quarries  from  Black  Earth  to  Boscol>el  were 
examined,  and,  in  all,  more  or  less  specimens  were  found.  The  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  Lingula  aurora  and  Dusellocephelus  Minn^^ 
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sotensis,  the.  former  being  quite  small,  and  usually  baviug  the'  shell 
remaining;  sometimes,  however,  the  shells  have  been  ground  up  so 
that  only  a  few  fragments  are  found,  disseminated  through  the  sliales. 
The  trilobites  are  seldom  or  never  found  entire,  but  usually  the 
cephalic  portion,  the  pygidium,  or  still  smaller  fragments..  The  vari- 
ous sandstone  beds  of  the  Potsdam  are  usually  unfossiliferous.  The 
upper  bed  of  jsandstone  seldom  contains  anything  but  Soolitfivs^  which 
in  some  localities  is  very  numerous.  This  fossil  is  also  frequently 
found  in  all  the  sandstone  beds. 


LOWER  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  South  of  the  Wisconsin  river  and 
north  of  the  main  watershed,  it  occupies  a  tract  of  land  lying  about 
the  heads  of  all  the  smaller  tributary  streams,  although  seldom  found 
so  far  back  as  their  springs.  Passing  down  any  of  the  streams,  such 
as  Otter  creek  or  Mill  creek,  we  gradually  pass  below  its  surface;  and 
its  outcrops  are  seen  gradually  higher  in  the  hills,  until,  on  reaching 
the  Wisconsin  river,  it  forms  the  cap  of  all  the  bluffs  from  Sank 
City  to  Boscobel,  usually  appearing  in  bold  and  rugged  cliffs,  lend- 
ing a  very  picturesque  effect  to  the  scenery  of  the  river.  It  forms 
also  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  for  about  four  miles  above  its  month, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  Glen  Ilaven,  where 
it  passes  beneath  the  surface.  Passing  south  of  the  divide  which 
separates  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Wisconsin  from  the  Pecato- 
nica,  it  is  found  in  the  branches  of  the  latter  stream,  as  far  north  as 
the  north  line  of  town  5  in  ranges  5  and  6  E.  Proceeding  westward, 
it  is  not  again  encountered  until  the  Platte  and  Grant  rivers  are 
reached,  where  it  is  found  as  the  bed-rock  of  those  streams,  and  in 
T  5,  R.  3  W.,  it  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  township. 

In  Green  county,  there  is  but  one  exposure  of  the  formation.  It 
is  in  the  valley  of  the  Sugar  river,  about  three  miles  above  Brodhead. 
It  commences  a  short  distance  north  of  the  center  of  Sec.  15,  T.  2,  R. 
9  E.,  where  it  has  a  width  of  about  half  a  mile.  In  passing  into  town 
three,  it  widens  to  nearly  two  miles.  It  then  becomes  narrower,  at- 
tains its  greatest  elevation  above  the  river  at  Albany,  and  finally  dis- 
appears beneath  the  surface  of  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
that  village. 

Lithologlcal  Characteristics.  After  passing  through  the  transi- 
tion beds  separating  it  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  it  assumes  all 
the  qualities  characterizing  dolomite.  It  is  very  hard,  compact,  and 
close-grained,  of  a  grayish-white  color.    Beds  of  flint  or  chert  are 
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contained  in  all  the  strata,  irrespective  of  geological  position,  differ- 
ing however  considerably  from  the  flint  found  in  the  Galena  lime- 
stone, in  that  they  are  more  regularly  segregated,  forming  layers  by 
themselves,  and  are  not  so  promiscuously  distributed  through  the 
formation. 

The  flint  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  is  much  whiter  and 
more  liable  to  decomposition  than  that  of  the  Galena.  There  are 
also  frequent  geodes  and  cavities  lined  with  drusy  quartz-crystals, 
which  have  never  been  seen  in  the  Galena  limestone,  but  are  very 
adundant  in  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  crystals  are  of  many  colors, 
white,  yellow  and  rose  color  predominating,  and  often  affording  beau- 
tiful cabinet  specimens. 

A  good  general  idea  of  the  formation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  descriptive  section,  taken  from  a  bluff  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  river,  on  the  Wisconsin,  situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec  22, 
T.  7,  R.  4  W.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  there  was  considerable 
sandstone  scattered  about,  although  none  could  be  found  in  place.  It 
was  found  in  place  on  the  other  side  of  Green  river  at  about  the  same 
elevation,  consequently  we  may  assume  that  the  top  of  the  bluff  is 
quite  near  the  top  of  the  formation: 

A.  Lower  Magnesian  lAmesume, 

1.  Slope  of  hill  (to  top  of  vertical  diff)  composed  of  heavy-bedded,  light-gtay, 

Magnesian  limestone;  stratification  quite  xe^ar,  containB  no  flints;  good 
building  stone 23 

2.  Hardf  compact,  heavy-bedded,  light-colored  limestone,  lines  of  stratification  not 

distinct;  full  of  irregular  masses  of  flint,  which  oompose  about  half  of  the 
bed;  exposed  in  a  vertical  cliff 33 

3.  Slope  of  hul  covering  limestone,  not  well  exposed 23 

4.  Coarse-grained  limestone,  weatnering  irregularly  on  exposed  surfaces,  contain- 
ing a  few  flints  disseminated  through  it,  and  occauonal  druses  of  quartz 7 

5.  Gray  limestone,  vety  hard  and  compact,  regularly  stratified,  beds  from  one  to 

two  feet  thick,  containing  no  flints 29 

6.  Crystalline,  gray,  magnesian  limestone,  with  a  few  flints  irregularly  dissemin- 

ated; beds  two  feet  thick 9 

7.  Hard,  light-colored  limestone,  crystalline  in  texture,  weathering  but  httie  on 

exposure;  beds  about  three  feet  thick;  contains  no  flints 46 

8.  Fine-grained,  straw-colored,  shghtly  arenaceous,  magnesian  limestone;  beds 

about  one  foot  thick;  stratification  quite  regular 20 

9.  Irregularly  bedded,  dolomitic  limestone,  has  sometimes  an  oolitic  stmcture 26 

10.  YelK)w,  arenaceous  limestone,  transition  beds.    The  sand  appears  in  rounded 

grains,  separate  from  one  anoUier,  and  cemented  together  with  lime;  strati- 
fication indistinctly  marked 23 

B.  Potsdam  Sandstone. 

1 1 .  Hard  and  compact  sandstone,  in  beds  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  unfbesilif eroos,    20 

12.  Very  coarse-grained,  yellow  sandstone,  weathering  in  rounded  masses;  exhibits 

cro^s  lines  of  deposition;  is  very  soft  and  friable \A 

13.  Slope  of  hill  probably  covering  sandstone 15 

14.  Steep  slope  of  hill  to  water  in  Wisconsin  river;  this  is  probably  the  place  of  the 

shaly,  argillaceous  layers TiS 

Total  thickness  from  water  to  top  of  the  bluff. :l*4» 

Total  tiiickness  of  Lower  Magnesian  exposed • *S^ 
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The  Lower  Magnesian  ia  a  formation  of  extremely  Tariable  tbick- 
neee;  the  greatest  known  in  the  Lead  region,  is  abont  250  feet;  this, 
however,  ie  seldom  seen.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above 
Bection,  and  Sec,  20,  of  T.  H,  K  2  W.,  are  two  instances  where  the  full 
thickness  prevails.  In  ranges  i  and  6  E.,  south  of  the  river,  the  forma- 
tion ie  frequently  as  thin  as  one  hundred  feet,  in  some  localities,  and 
in  others,  only  two  or  three  miles  distant,  it  will  attain  double  that 
thickness.  These  sudden  variations  in  tliickness  are  due  to  an  nn- 
eonformability  between  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  the  St  Peters 
sandstone,  discovered  by  Prof.  T.  0.  Cbamberlin,  and  described  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 

The  only  change  from  limestone  that  was  observed  was  some  lay- 
ers consisting  of  a  very  fine  calcareous  shale'  with  some  arenaceous 
layers  and  earthy  matter  interlaminated,  about  three  feet  in  thick- 
nesB,  which  were  noticed  in 
the  valley  of  Grant  river,  in 
the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  T. 
4,  E.  4  W.    They  were  als.> 
seen  on  Pigeon  creek,  near 
the  center  of  section  24,  in 
9  ^  the  same  township;  also  in 

'^  the  quarry  at  Reese^s  Mill, 

■*  '  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  34, 

s  T.  4,  R.  4  E.,  in  nearly  the 

same    geological    position, 
^  near  the  top  of  the  forma- 

^- ^w*'^    ■  tion. 

7  They  were  not  found  oc- 

!^     cupying   this    position    in 

sccTioK  or  calukiodb  aud  asrmacioci  siuLia  at     otlier  localities.   Their  pres- 

oa*«TRm!H.  ence   ia   due,   probably,  to 

1.  St.  Pelen  nudalouB.    I.  Turfed  rlapo.     S.   Due-      •         •  -,  ,   ,, 

.ton.  bed.  4.c.iM«o«.b.i«.  B.L.m«wa.bed.  8.     local  causcs  aloue,  and  they 

ciunoni  ud  tnuceon.  siui...  T.  Lower  M.giimUn     Cannot    be    Considered    as 

constituent  beds  of  the  for- 

"ThefbllowiiiKisananalyBigi^thecalcaxeonsshales,  bjr  Mr.  E.  T.  Svcct: 

Silica 17.03 

Alumina 3.56 

Sesquioiide  of  iron 1,51 

CoHxmBte  of  lime 42.14 

Caibonateof  ma^nieaia 34.56 

Water 1,28 

100.08 

Wis.  Sob.— « 
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Illation.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  preceding  localitv,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Grant  river,  some  of  the  tliin  layers  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  are  slightly  folded  and  bent,  and  are  underUid 
by  other  and  heavier  beds  which  are  undisturbed.  Their  horizon 
is  a  little  higher  than  the  arenaceous  shales,  probably  near  Xo. 
2  or  3  of  the  preceding  section.  These  flexures  are  probably  due 
to  a  slight  lateral  or  horizontal  pressure,  exerted  during  the  so- 
lidification of  the  rock,  which  either  did  not  extend  to  the  ander- 
lying       layers,      or  p.,g_  g 

which,  by  their 
greater  compactness, 
they  were  able  to 
resist.  The  level 
upper  surface  of  the 
lower  beds  (i),  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of 
nnconforraability. 
Fig.  6  is  a  section 
taken  at  this  locality. 
At  the  Welsli  Mill,  fr»J*^. 
in  Iowa  county,  a 
short  distance  north 
of  the  quarter  post 
of  Sees.  18  and  19, 
T.  4,  R.  2  E.,  is  a 
somewhat  anomalous  occurrence  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  aa  shown 
in  Fig.  7. 

'  Jig.  7. 


SBmoH  or  CmrsD  Stsata  At  Gun*  Bitvs. 
St.  Pctera  ttnditont.   S.  Slope  of  hill  oaeiTOfod.   1.  ConH 
U  onimMton*.    4.  BuTT-beddedUaiHCODs.    B.  Slopeof  kUl 


Bkitcb  or  LoviR  H*axnii: 
I.  Qiurrr-    1.  Cnrrwl  (tiaU  of  Itm 


The  Lower  Magnesian  appearshere  on  tlie  soulh  side  of  the  stream, 
for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  slight  upheaval  subsequent  to  its  deposition.     The  stream 
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flowing  over  the  sloping  beds  of  the  formation  has  here  a  consider- 
able fall,  which  has  been  utilized  as  a  water  power. 

Paleontology.  The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  is  characterized 
by  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  organic  remains.  Indeed,  it  is  believed, 
that  up  to  the  period  of  this  survey,  no  fossils  whatever  have  been 
reported  from  the  formation  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  During  the 
summer  of  1873,  several  places  were  discovered  which  establish  their 
existence  beyond  a  doubt.  The  fossils  are  usually  found  imbe^lded  in 
the  drusy  quartz,  with  which  the  formation  abounds,  and  usually  in 
the  form  of  casts.     Some,  however,  have  been  found  in  the  limestone. 

From  several  localities,  the  following  are  selected,  because  fossils 
are  more  readily  found  there  than. elsewhere: 

(1)  The  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  5,  E.  5  E.,  on  the 
southwestern  slop©  of  the  hill  near  the  creek. 

(2)  The  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  and  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  T.  5, 
R  4  W. 

ST.  PETERS  SANDSTONE. 

Geological  Boandaries.  The  formation  known  by  the  above  title 
in  the  geological  reports  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois  arid  Wisconsin, 
was  formerly  frequently  designated  tis  the  Upper  Sandstone,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Lower,  or  Potsdam.  It  is  thought  best  on  account 
of  uniformity,  to  adhere  to  the  present  name.  It  is  found  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Grant,  Platte  and  Pecatonica  rivers,  and  their  tributaries; 
and  in  Green  county,  it  forms  the  valley  of  the  Sugar  river  and  its 
branches,  this  valley  being  in  many  places  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. North  of  the  dividing  ridge  it  is  found  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Wisconsin,  having  its 
northern  outcrop  usually  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  river,  and 
as  far  east  as  Boscobel,  forming  a  portion  of  the  bluflfs  which  inclose 
the  river  valley. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  formation  differs  from  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  in  that  it  contains  no  beds  of  limestone  or  shales 
interstratified  with  it,  but  presents  at  any  given  locality  a  homogene- 
ous structure  through  its  entire  thickness.  Its  color  varies  from  snow 
white,  through  all  shades  of  yellow,  to  a  very  dark  red,  and  in  texture, 
from  friable  crumbling  sand,  to  compact  and  fine-grained  stone.  Be- 
neath the  microscope  the  particles  of  sand  appear  rounded  and  water- 
worn.  The  same  color  and  texture  usually  exist  through  the  entire 
thickness  at  any  given  place. 

The  St.  Peters  formation  frequently  impresses  upon  the  surface  of 
the  country  an  appearance  of  terraces,  although  no  true  terraces,  such 
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as  are  formed  in  river  valleys  by  changes  of  level,  have  anywhere 

been  observed.     This  is  most  readily  seen  in  those  districts  where  it 

becomes  the  surface  rock  over  any  extended  portion  of  country. 

About  the  head  waters  of  Grant  river,  in  the  towns  of  Fennimore, 

Lancaster  and  Mount  Hope,  the  country  is  an  undulating  prairie, 

where  the  hills  are  sandstone,  capped  with  a  little  BuflF  limestone,  the 

greater  part  of  that  formation  having  been  denuded.     Here  the  St. 

Peters  can  be  seen,  its  upper  beds  jutting  out  in  low  ledges,  which 

may  be  traced  by  the  eye  continuously  for  long  distances,  about  the 

heads  and  sides  of  the  small  valleys. 

-      g  Such  exposures  are  very  fre- 

quent  in  Green  county,  where, 
~i  in  addition  to  the  continuous 
^  exposures,  small  hills  are  fre- 
quently seen,  with  flat  tops, 
which  have  been  denuded  near- 
ly down  to  the  St.  Peters.  The 
accompanying  sketch  represents 

SuTOH  OF  A  Hill  ih  the  Tome  of  Mt.  Plia»a»t.  »  SCCtion  of  SUch  an  expOSUrC, 
1.  Sou  and  clay.    2.  Buff  limeetone.    8.  St.  Petere     and    is    taken    from    a    tract   of 

aandstone.  couutry   in  the  town  of    Mt, 

Pleasant,  in  Green  county,  lying  about  the  little  Sugar  river.  The 
characteristics  are  the  cliff  exposure  at  A,  the  steep  slope  of  the 
hill  from  A  to  B,  and  the  table  land  of  Buff  limestone  covered  with 
soil  at  C. 

The  varying  hardness  of  the  upper  bed  of  the  St.  Peters,  some 
portions,  especially  the  white,  being  quite  soft  and  friable,  and 
others  nearly  as  hard  as  quartzite,  due,  perhaps,  to  its  greater  or  less 
impregnation  with  iron,  appears  to  have  caused  an  unequal  resistance 
to  disintegration,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Knobs, 
as  they  are  called.  They  are  isolated  pillars  of  sandstone,  which  shoot 
up  in  picturesque  castellated  forms,  frequently  exposing  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  formation,  and  forming  very  conspicuous  objects  in 
the  landscape.  They  are  chiefly  found  north  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
about  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  following  are  the  most 
rp'narkable  instances: 

(1)  The  Knobs,  situated  at  the  N.  W.  cor.  of  Sec.  21,  T.  7,R.  4 
E.  They  are  two  conical  hills  of  sandstone,  forming  the  termination 
of  a  ridge  extending  out  from  the  west.  They  exhibit  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  formation,  which  is  here  about  100  feet. 

(2)  Castle  Rock,  situated  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town  of 
Blue  River.     There  are  here  two  very  high  and  precipitous  hills  of 
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sandstone,  about  250  feet  higher  than  the  stream  which  flows  along 
their  base. 

(3)  Pine  Knob,  on  Otter  creek,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  7,  E.  2  E. 

(4)  Pompey's  Pillar,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13,  T.  7,  R.  1  E.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  precipitous  of  all. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  hardness  of  the  upper  beds  has  proved  of 
great  assistance  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  formation,  in  determin- 
ing its  thickness,  and  detecting  irregularities  in  the  surface  contour. 

Ripple-marks  on  the  sandstone  were  only  found  at  one  locality.  It  is 
at  a  quarry  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  T.  2,  R.  5  E.,  at  the  grist-mill 
near  the  mouth  of  Whiteside's  creek;  the  top  of  the  sandstone  being 
about  25  feet  above  the  water.  The  sandstone  is  very  irregularly 
bedded  in  thin  layers,  with  many  cross  lines  of  deposition,  and  the 
upper  beds  contain  many  hollow  concretions  of  iron  and  sand.  The 
ripple-marks  were  very  plainly  seen  on  some  of  the  layers  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  were  very  regular,  parallel  and  well-defined. 

Tlie  St.  Peters  sandstone  differs  verv  much  in  its  thickness  in  dif  - 
ferent  localities,^  although  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  so  much 
in  the  Lead  region  as  near  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  formation,  where 
it  is  in  some  places  as  thin  as  40  feet,  and  in  others,  not  more  than  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  it  is  100,  or  even  150,  feet  thick,  and  seemingly 
depends  on  the  varying  thickness  of  the  underlying  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone.  The  layers  consist  of  subordinate  parts  of  very  various 
lamination,  dipping  in  various  directions. 

Many  instances  were  seen  of  the  varying  thickness  of  Lower  Mag- 
nesian and  St.  Peters  sandstone,*  from  which  the  following  are  se- 
lected: 

(1)  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  26,  T.  8,  R.  1  E.,  is  a  dry  run  in  which 
the  Potsdam  is  seen  in  outcropping  cliffs;  passing  above  the  top  of 
this,  a  clay  soil  sets  in,  which  indicates  the  place  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian, although  it  is  not  seen.  Next  the  St.  Peters  is  seen  in  bold 
cliffs  120  feet  high;  the  distance  from  the  lower  bed  of  the  St. 
Peters  to  the  top  of  the  Potsdam  being  nowhere  over  100  feet 

(2)  In  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  T.  7,  R.  4  W.,  the  St.  Peters  has  a 
thickness  of  150  feet,  of  which  the  upper  15  feet  consist  of  a  soft, 
white,  friable  sand,  in  which  the  usual  concretions  and  impregnations 
of  iron  are  wanting.  This  is  underlaid  by  20  feet  of  yellow  sand- 
stone, and  this  again  by  a  very  dark  red  sandstone. 

(3)  In  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  8,  R.  2  W.,  the  Lower  Magnes- 
ian limestone  is  just  100  feet  thick,  and  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
150  feet. 

'See page  673.  'Seepage 673. 
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(4)  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  See.  8,  T.  7,  R.  2  "W.,  the  Lower  Magnesian 
is  200  feet,  and  the  St.  Peters  100  feet  thick,  itB  upper  surface  being 
nearly  horizontal;  both  formations  appear  to  have  about  their  avcra^ 
tliickness. 

(5)  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  6,  R.  3  W.,  the  sandstone  is  about 
70  feet  thick,  and  the  Trentoo  limestones  about  50. 

There  are  several  new  localities  which  were  examined  in  1ST4, 
where  alight  upheavals  of  the  formation  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  most  marked  example  of  this,  known  as  Eed  Rock,  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Pecatonica,  in  T.  2,  It.  4  E,  The  sandstone  emerges 
from  the  river  near  the  center  of  Sec.  20.  It  readies  it  greatest  ele- 
vation near  the  quarter-post  of  Sees.  17  and  18,  where  it  lias  a  thickness 
of  over  100  feet,  and  disappears  again  below  the  river  in  the  S.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  7.  The  average  width  of  the  exposure  is  about  half  a  mile. 
It  also  extends  up  the  valley  of  a  small  creek  as  far  as  the  center  of 
Sec.  8.  This  exposure  covers  about  one  and  a  half  square  mile:.  The 
following  section  (Fig.  9)  through  the  railroad  cut  at  this  place 
illustrates  the  upheaval: 


nroaxTjU.  or  Br.  Panuu  Sikditoiii  A  Bbd  Bock. 

In  the  northeast  part  of  T.  3,  R.  5  E.,  there  is  an  upheaval  of  sand- 
stone, beginning  at  the  creek  which  flows  nearly  due  west,  south  of 
Sees,  11  and  12.  Tlie  disturbance  continues  north  for  some  distance, 
as  the  whole  ridge  between  this  creek  and  the  one  next  north  of  it 
lies  in  the  sandstone  as  far  north  as  the  Pecatonica  river,  iu  T.  4.  R.  5 
E-  Tlie  thickness  of  the  sandstone  is  here  so  great  that  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  it  has  its  normal  position.  A  third  disturbance,  and  the 
last  which  will  be  cited,  is  in  T.  2,  R.  6  E.  The  sandstone  on  the 
small  branch  in  Sees.  35  and  36  slopes  gently  toward  Skinner  creek, 
which  appears  to  lie  in  a  slight  depression  or  synclinal  \-alley.  Pas- 
sing over  the  ridge  between  Skimier  and  Jordan  creeks,  a  slight  an- 
ticlinal ridge  was  discovered,  by  means  of  observations  on  the  top  of 
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the  St  Peters,  which  was  exposed  in  numerous  small  dry  runs.  The 
top  of  the  formation  was  found  to  be  thirty  feet  higher  on  the  ridge 
than  at  either  of  the  creeks.  Although  disturbances  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  rare  and  infrequent,  yet,  in  these  instances  the  variations 
from  the  normal  dip  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

Ores  and  Minerals.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  has  been  carefully 
examined  to  find,  if  possible,  any  indication  of  openings,  either  ver- 
tical or  flat,  such  as  exist  in  the  Galena  limestone.  No  evidences 
were  seen,  except  occasional  vertical  seams  and  fissures,  which  con- 
tained neither  metallic  matter,  nor  minerals  and  clay,  such  as  are 
found  in  veins,  and  which  probably  have  no  connection  with  the  vein 
system  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  formation  seems  to  be  also  per- 
fectly destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  only  indication  of  metal  seen  in  this  formation  is  the  presence 
of  small  concretions  of  sandstone,  cemented  by  a  ferruginous  sub- 
stance. This  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  or  marcasite, 
as  is  proved  by  its  existence  in  various  stages  of  decay.  These  con- 
cretions are  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  formation,  but 
are  much  more  abundant  in  the  upper  beds.  They  are  frequently  per- 
fectly spherical,  and,  when  they  occur  in  the  dark-colored  sandstone,  are 
often  surrounded  by  a  white  ring,  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  from 
which  the  coloring  matter  seems  to  have  been  absorbed.  They  have 
been  noticed  with  more  or  less  frequency  in  various  places,  but  were 
found  most  abundantly  in  the  road  near  the  center  of  Sec  3,  T.  1,  R.  6 
E.  Another  place  was  observed  where  the  concretions  were  wanting, 
and  their  place  had  been  supplied  by  a  different  salt  of  iron;  it  was  in 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  1,  R.  9  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Buff  lime- 
stone and  St.  Peters.  The  lower  bed  of  the  former  is  full  of  irregular 
cavities,  and  small  round  holes  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  upper  bed  of  the  sandstone  is  colored  green  by  some  salt  of  iron, 
and  in  it  is  a  seam  of  greensand  and  ferruginous  matter.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  this  formation  that  the  stone  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
weather.  In  examining  any  natural  exposure,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  an  outer  indurated  shell,  and  an  inner  and  softer  sandstone.  This 
is  a  valuable  quality,  causing  it  to  be  easily  quarried  and  dressed,  and 
enabling  it  afterward  to  withstand  the  influences  of  the  weather.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  easy  to  find  almost  any  color  that  may  be  de- 
sired. Numerous  quarries  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Mineral  Point, 
furnishing  a  white  and  yellowish-red  stone,  which  is  extensively  used 
in  that  locality. 

Situated  on  Sec.  17,  T.  2,  R.  4  E.,  between  the  villages  of  Darling- 
ton and  Riverside,  on  the  line  of  the  Mineral  Point  railroad,  is  the 
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most  extensive  quarry  that  has  been  opened  any  where  in  this  forma- 
tion. It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Henry,  of  Mineral  Point,  by 
whom  it  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1872.  The  stone  in  this  quarry 
is  of  two  colors,  both  a  very  dark  red,  but  one  somewhat  lighter  in 
color  than  the  other.  It  very  closely  resembles  the  Lake  Superior 
sandstone  in  color,  and  is  by  far  the  handsomest  building  stone  that 
has  come  under  our  observation  in  the  Lead  region.  The  railroad 
passes  through  the  hill,  so  that  the  stone  can  be  loaded  directly  from 
the  quarry  on  the  cars.^ 

TRENTON  (BUFF  AND  BLUE)  LIMESTONES. 

Geographical  Boundaries.    It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 

'  a  detailed  description  of  the  ground  covered  by  this  formation.     It  is 

sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  always  found  between  the  lowest  bed  of  the 

Galena  limestone  and  the  top  of  the  St.  Feters  sandstone,  and  having 

an  average  thickness  of  about  fifty  feet. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  Blue  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  purest  limestone  in  the  Load  region,  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Trenton  limestone  of  the  eastern  states,  both  in  its  lithological 
and  paleontological  characteristics.  A  very  noticeable  feature  is  its 
marked  division  into  two  parts;  one  very  heavy-bedded,  in  layers  of 
two  or  three  feet  thick,  known  as  the  glass  rock,  which  constitutes  the 
lower  half;  and  the  other,  thin-bedded,  in  layers  of  two  or  three 
inches,  graduating  sometimes  without  much  change  into  the  thin- 
.  bedded  Galena  limestone  above.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  stratum 
of  carbonaceous  shale  occurs,  which  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  Blue  and  Galena  limestones,  and  as  such,  is  an  unfailing  guide. 
It  varies  very  much  in  its  thickness,  being  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  a  foot  or  more,  but  wherever  a  good  exposure  of  the  two  formations 
is  seen,  it  has  uniformly  been  found. 

The  carbonaceous  shale  attains  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shullsburg.  At  the  Oakland  level  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec  5,  T. 
1,  S.  2  E.,  it  varies  from  one  to  two  feet; '  and  at  the  grounds  of  the 

'The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  stone,  by  Mr.  £.  T.  Sweet: 

Silica 96.74 

Alumina 71 

Sesqaiozide  of  iron • 1.45 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.24 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 18 

^^^^^^^^^ 

100.32 
*  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniclls,  of  Madison,  has  made  the  following  analysis  d  the  ahak: 
carbonaoeoos  matter,  43.60;  carbonic  add,  0.88;  water,  0.30. 
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Siiverthom  mine  06  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  31,  T.  2,  R.  2  E.,  it  has  a 
thickness  of  seven  feet/  affording  in  each  of  these  localities  small  but 
handsome  crystals  of  Galenite,  having  smooth  polished  faces,  which 
is  but  seldom  the  case  with  crystals  of  this  mineral  found  at  other  lo- 
calities in  the  Lead  region. 

The  following  section  taken  from  the  Darlington  quarry  will  give 
a  good  general  idea  of  the  formation.  The  quarry  is  situated  on  the 
JST.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  T.  2,  R.  3  E.: 

Galena  Limestone, 

Ft.  Jn, 

1.  Soil  and  loose  rock 2    . . 

2.  Yellowish,  hard,  compact  dolomite,  similar  to  the  Buff  on  the  surface,  but 

not  blue  between  the  layers,  evenly  bedded  in  layers  one  foot  thick 6    . . 

3.  Thin  layers  two  to  four  inches  thick 5    . « 

4.  Carbonaceous  shale .* 2 

Blue  lAtneetane, 

5.  Thin-bedded,  veiy  fossiliferous  limestone,  in  layers  from  two  to  five  inciies 

thick .  •  •      3      6 

6.  Heavy-bedded,  dark  blue  limestone,  very  hard  and  compact,  unfossiliferous 

except  in  the  shaly  partings  between  the  beds  * 12    . . 

Buff  lAmestone, 

7.  Heavy-bedded,  light  blue  limestone,  weathering  to  buff  on  exposure;  beds 

from  4  to  6  feet  thick,  contains  but  few  fossils,  quarry  rock 32    . . 

8.  Thin-bedded,  fossiliferous  limestone,  similar  to  preceding 13    . . 

9.  Unexposed  beneath  bed  of  liver  not  less  than 10    . . 

Total  thickness 83      8 

The  Blue  limestone  has  here  a  thickness  of  fifteen  feet  and  six 
fiix  inches,  and  the  Buff  not  less  than  fifty-five  feet,  which  is  remark- 
able as  being  much  greater  than  was  seen  at  any  other  point.  Its  av- 
erage thickness  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet. 

*  Also  the  following  analysis  of  the  Siiverthom  shale: 

(1)  Carbonaceous  matter,  18.31;  carbonic  acid,  1.85;  water,  0.40. 

(2)  Carbonaceous  matter,  15.76;  carbonic  acid,  0.60;  water,  0.32.    No.  1  of  the  Sii- 
verthom shale  was  quite  dark  colored,  while  No.  2  was  a  light,  ash-colored  shale. 

The  specimen  from  Oakland  had  been  for  several  years  exposed  to  the  weather. 

'The  following  is  an  analysis,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  of  the  Glass  rock  from  Mineral 
Point,  corresponding  to  No.  6  of  the  abo^e  section: 

SiHca 6.160 

Alumina 2.260 

Sesquiozide  of  iron .950 

.  Carbonate  of  lime 85.540 

Carbonate  of  magnesia d.9S0 

Water 930 

Phosphoric  add 055 

99.875 
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There  exists  at  Mineral  Point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  Baft'  limestone,  or  quarry  i^>ck,  a 
stratum  of  compact  limestone  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  in  color 
and  texture  closely  resembles  the  lowest  recognized  Blue  limestone, 
and  contains  Strophomena  alternata^  Lepto&na  sericea,  Bellerophon 
iiloiaftis,  and  some  varieties  of  Orthis,  all  in  great  profusion,  and  all 
of  them  characteristi<5  of  the  Blue  limestone  below.  The  strata 
which  separate  them  are  not  exposed. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  upper  stratum  may  correspond  to  Xo. 
5  of  the  preceding  section;  that  Nos.  6  and  7  are  the  unexposed  beds 
at  Mineral  Point;  and  that  Nos.  8  and  9  of  the  Darlington  section 
represent  the  Blue  and  Buff  limestones  at  Mineral  Point.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  two  principal  fossiliferous  strata  are  not,  however,  fully 
apparent  in  the  Lead  region,  nor  does  the  upper  one  seem  to  be  of 
constant  occurrence,  whereas  the  lower  one  is  universally  recognized 
in  Iowa,  La  Fayette  and  Grant  counties. 

East  of  range  three  east,  the  presence  of  the  Blue  limestone  is  no- 
where so  clearly  marked  as  west  of  this  line.  It  is  usually  recog- 
nized by  the  outcropping  of  a  quantity  of  highly  fossiliferous  frag- 
ments, scattered  through  the  soil,  having  a  worn  and  bleached  appear- 
ance. East  of  range  three  the  fossiliferous  Blue  limestone  was  not 
found.  It  is  replaced  by  a  yellowivsh  limestone,  containing  but  very 
few  fossils,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Buff  limestone.  The 
thickness  between  the  Galena  limestone  and  St.  Peters  sandstone 
remains  as  usual,  about  fifty  feet. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  general  statement.  A 
short  distance  south  of  the  center  of  sec.  IS,  T.  1,  R.  6  E,  the  Blue 
limestone  reappears  in  its  full  thickness,  with  all  its  characteristic 
fossils,  but  only  (jovers  a  small  area  of  ground. 

The  second  exception  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  in 
Green  county,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  11,  T.  3,  R.  7  E.  It  is  known 
as  the  Marble  Quarry,  so  named  on  account  of  the  tine  polish  which 
may  be  given  to  the  stone.  Tlie  Blue  limestone  has  here  the  same 
thickness,  both  of  the  tliin  and  thick  beds,  as  in  the  western  part  of 
the  liCad  region.  All  the  characteristic  fossils  are  present,  and  in 
short,  it  presents  all  the  usual  lithological  appearances.  It  appears 
to  have  been  deposited  in  a  basin-shaped  depression,  as  the  top  of  the 
St.  Peters  was  found  to  be  much  lower  here  than  any  where  in  the 
vicinity.  Although  separated  many  miles  from  any  other  outcrop  of 
the  Blue  limestone,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  de|x>sited  under  the  same 
conditions,  as  in  other  localities.  It  has  been  used  here  for  burning 
lime,  of  which  it  always  makes  a  good  article.     Some  small  pieces 
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have  been  polished  for  paper  weights,  and  other  small  ornaments.  It 
takes  a  high  polish,  equal  to  marble,  although  large  pieces  cannot  be 
obtained. 

One  other  bed  has  been  observed,  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptive 
section.  It  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Buff  limestone 
and  St.  Peters  sandstone.  It  consists  of  a  greenish  bhie  clay,  usually 
from  one  to  two  feet  thick.  The  clay  is  very  finely  laminated,  and 
consists  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  matter.  It  might  be  valuable 
as  a  marl,  were  there  not  so  much  of  the  same  constituent  parts  in 
the  surrounding  soil,  as  to  make  its  application  superfluous.  It  is 
not  a  bed  of  invariable  occurrence,  but  it  has  been  seen  iu  so  many 
localities,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
constituent  bed  of  the  formation. 

Ores  and  Minerals.  The  Blue  and  Buff  limestones  are  the  low- 
est in  which  any  ores  are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay  min- 
ing, and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mineral  Point,  Linden,  Dodgeville,  Highland,  Centerville,  Mifflin, 
and  the  Crow  Branch  Diggings  are  the  most  remunerative.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  formation  is  barren  in  tlie  southern 
and  western  parts,  but  rather  that  it  lies  so  deep  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  reached  in  the  present  system  of  mining. 

Large  bodies  of  lead  ore  have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  from 
this  formation,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  especially  productive  of  zinc, 
both  as  carbonate  and  sulphuret.  At  present  the  zinc  furnished  from 
the  localities  above  mentioned  is  chiefly  derived  from  it.  For  statis- 
tics of  this  product,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
report,  chapter  IV. 

Organic  remains  are  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation,  the  rock  in  many  j^laces  being  entirely  com- 
posed of  them.  In  the  Buff  limestone  they  usually  occur  as  casts. 
Without  particularizing,  reference  is  made  to  the  general  list. 

GALENA  LIMESTONE.  ' 

Geographical  Boundaries.  This  formation  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  respect  to  its  metallic  wealth  of  all  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider. In  it  are  contained  all  the  mines  of  the  southern  and  western 
]>arts  of  the  Lead  region,  and  whenever  mining  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  underlying  Trenton  limestones,  lead  is  usually  present  in  the 
overlying  Galena. 

>  In  describing  tliis  formation  the  temi  *'  Galena  limestone/'  used  in  other  reporU,  has 
been  adhered  to  in  this,  to  prevent  tlie  confusion  arismg  from  several  names  for  the  same 
tiling,  although  strictly  speaking  it  is  a  dolomite. 
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The  Gralena  limestone  is  the  prevailing  surface  rock  in  the  Lead 
region.  Its  northern  outcrop  conforms  closely  to  the  main  water- 
shed, heing  parallel  to,  and  always  within  a  few  miles  north  of  it 
Its  surface  area  is  given  as  follows,  for  each  range  in  the  Lead  region: 


Range  1  West, 
*»      2     "       - 

"      3     " 

"     4     "      - 

"      5     " 
••      6     "       - 

176  sq.  niiles. 
- 137 
84 
-    94        " 
-      108 
-       -   45        " 

Range  1  East, 

a         2       "    ' 

.*      3     » 

u        4       u 

a         5       a 
a        6       u 

-  190  sq. 

-  179 
.  189 

-  Ifrl 

-  103 

-  144 

miles. 

644  +  969  = 

1,613. 

969 

For  a  more  particular  exposition  of  the  surface  covered  by  this 
formation,  reference  is  made  to  the  maps  accompanying  this  report 

Lithologleal  Characteristics.  The  Galena  limestone  is  almost  in- 
variably a  very  compact,  hard,  crystalline  rock,  of  a  yellowish  gray 
color,  with  numerous  small  cavities,  sometimes  filled  with  a  softer 
material,  and  sometimes  lined  with  small  crystals  of  calcite.  The 
tipper  portion  is  usually  thick-bedded  and  free  from  flints,  the  layers 
being  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  while  the  lower  portion  almost  in- 
variably consists  of  several  feet  of  layers  from  one  to  two  inches  thick 
Good  exposures  of  parts  of  this  formation  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with;  it  may  be  seen  in  cliifs  and  ledges  on  nearly  all  the  streams  in 
the  Lead  region.  It  always  weathers  irregularly  in  these  natural  ex- 
posures, leaving  the  surface  full  of  small  cavities  due  to  the  removal 
of  the  softer  parts. 

The  formation  is  characterized  by  layers  of  flints  which  however 
are  not  constant  in  their  occurrence  in  the  same  beds  at  different  local- 
ities. In  some  places  there  are  several  beds  of  flints,  which  seem  to 
be  connected  with  the  openings,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  them,  while 
in  others  they  are  either  entirely  absent  or  occupying  very  different 
geological  positions.  The  flints  are  sometimes  found  in  separate 
layers,  deposited  conformably  in  the  rock,  and  often  in  irregular 
pieces  distributed  through  the  strata.  They  seem  to  be  confined 
principally  to  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  formation,  althongh 
not  entirely  absent  from  any  part. 

The  general  features  of  the  formation  will  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  following  descriptive  section  taken  from  a 
bluff  on  the  Mississippi  river,  situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  28,  T. 
3,  R.  6  W.,  where  the  Potosi  road  leaves  the  valley: 

1.  Heavy-beddedf  Galena  limestone;  hard  and  compact,  showing  a  cryBtalline  stmc- 

ture;  stratification  very  regular;  good  building  stone,  contains  Receptaeuiiies.    36 

2.  Thin  bedded,  light  yellow  limestone,  containing  flints  intercalated,  and  in  layen 

between  the  beds 6 
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3.  Beds  of  limestone  three  to  four  feet  thick,  containing  bat  few  flinta;  good  baild-jrM<. 

ing  stone •  •  •  •  12 

4.  Alternating  layers  of  limestone  and  flints 9 

5.  Beds  of  limestone  18  inches  thick,  separated  by  layers  of  flint  two  inches  thick. .  19 

6.  Heavy-bedded  limestone,  layers  two  feet  thick,  containing  numerous  intercalated 

flints,  very  hard  and  compact;  stratification  quite  regular 17 

7.  Veiy  dose-grained  limestone,  in  beds  about  four  feet  thick;  good  for  building 

stone;  contains  no  flints 29 

8.  Slope  of  the  hill  to  water  in  the  Mississippi  river  covering  Galena  limestone 91 

Total  thickness 209 


The  ground  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  bluff,  so  that  there  is  prob- 
ably an  unexposed  thickness  of  at  least  40  feet  of  Galena  limestone 
above  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

The  Galena  limestone  is  in  many  localities  successfully  quarried  as 
a  building  stone.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  in  .the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  region,  where  the  Buff  limestone  or  St.  Peters  sandstone 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  frequency  of 
cavities  and  soft  places  in  it  which  render  it  difScult  to  dress,  and 
cause  it  to  weather  irregularly.  For  foundations,  or  any  work  where 
beauty  of  finish  is  not  the  chief  object,  it  is  a  crood  and  durable  stone. 

Paleontology.  The  organic  remains  of  the  Galena  limestone  are 
quite  abundant,  but  do  not  exist  in  such  profusion  as  in  the  Blue 
limestone.  The  characteristic  fossil  of  the  formation  is  the  Recepta- 
culites  Oweni  or  lead  coral,  which  is  found  indifferently  in  all  parts 
of  the  formation.  Next  in  frequency  are  the  Strepteldsma  {Petraia) 
c<?r/iie?/?'wm,  and  somo  varieties  ofsmall  Orthis.  The  most  infrequent 
is  the  Maclurea  mdgna,  which  is  found  in  the  middle  beds  of  the 
formation.  In  the  upper  beds  the  Zingulaqtiadrata isquite  frequent, 
and  often  found  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Other  and  more  in- 
frequent fossils  are  the  Pleurotomaria  lenticularis,  Bellerophon  hit- 
obatic8y  Orthis  hiforata^  and  occasional  Orthocerata. 

CINCINNATI  GROUP. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  This  formation  was  found  to  cover  a 
much  larger  area  of  country  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  It 
appears  in  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  five  square  miles, 
contained  in  the  following  sections:  21,  22,  23,  21,  25,  26,  27,  28,  34, 
35  and  36.  In  T.  1,  E.  3  E.,  it  is  found  in  Sees.  30  and  31,  covering 
about  one  square  mile.  It  does  not  occur  north  of  T.  1,  on  ranges  2 
and  3  E. 

Near  the  corner  of  Sees.  22,  23,  26  and  27,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  the  forma- 
tion attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  600  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  and 
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from  here  to  Scaler Moaad  village  it  forms  acontinuous  chain  of  hills, 
among  which  the  most  noticeable  is  Charles  Mound,  which  is  the 
highest  land  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  This  mound  is  capped  with 
about  50  feet  of  Niagara  limestone,  and  in  one  place  a  quarry  has 
been  opened,  from  which  specimens  of  the  fossil  Favosites  fawmk 
have  been  obtained. 

The  Average  dip  of  the  strata,  in  the  vicinity  of  Scales  mound  is 
about  22  feet  per  mile  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  with  indications 
that  it  is  not  perfectly  uniform  but  slightly  undulating  as  represented  in 

Fig.  10. 


SacnoN  FBOM  Scalbs^  Mound  to  tbb  Statb  Ltirv. 
1  Cinncinnatl  Groap.    2  Qalena  Limeetone. 

The  Cincinnati  group  next  appears  about  the  Platte  Mounds,  in  the 
southern  part  of  T.  4,  R.  1  E,  and  the  northern  part  of  T.  3,  R.  1 
E.  In  T.  4,  R.  1  E.,  it  is  found  in  Sees.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  3(5,  cov- 
ering  an  area  of  nearly  three  square  miles,  and  reaching  an  elevation 
of  1,140  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  formation  also  exists  in  its  full  thickness  at  the  Blue  Mounds, 
but  exposures  of  it  either  natural  or  artificial  are  seldom  visible; 
some  of  the  clay  which  characterizes  the  lower  part  of  the  formation 
was  found  on  the  Brigham  farm  at  the  East  Mound. 

No  exposure  of  this  formation  was  found  at  these  localities.  In 
passing  over  the  gradual  slope  of  the  mounds  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish any  boundary  line  between  the  Cincinnati  group  and  the  un- 
derlying Galena  limestone,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  level  table  land 
south  of  Shullsburg,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  denudation  of  the 
soft  shales  which  the  harder  limestone  has  to  a  great  extent  escaped. 
The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  shales  and  the  overlying  Niag- 
ara limestone,  is  well  defined  at  the  West  Platte  Mound  on  all  sides 
by  the  very  marked  change  from  the  steep  slope  of  the  limestone  to 
the  comparatively  gentle  one  of  the  shales.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  mound,  ledges  of  the  Niagara  limestone  may  be  seen  in  pla^x* 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  formation. 

The  Cincinnati  group  was  also  found  covering  about  seven  square 
miles  of  country,  about  the  Sinsinawa  Mound,  in  the  following  sec- 
tions: 1,12,  13,  14,  24,  25,  26,  35,  36,  T.  1,  R.  2  W.  Sees.  6,  7,  8,  16, 
17,  18,  IS),  20,  29,  30,  31,  T.  1,  R.  1  W.,  extending  north  from   the 
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Sinsinawa  Mound,  as  far  as  Jamestown.  Nearly  all  the  mines  on 
the  ridge  north  and  east  of  Fairplay  are  sunk  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  good  specimens  of  Nucula  fecunda 
may  often  be  found  in  the  dirt  thrown  out  of  the  shallow  holes,  when 
the  clay  has  not  been  covered  again  by  the  refuse  of  deeper  workings. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  strata  of  the  Cincinnati  group 
are  very  regularly  and  conformably  deposited,  and  do  not  exhibit  any 
indications  of  sudden  and  violent  dislocations,  faults,  or  uplifts. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  formation  are  very  finely  laminated,  and  of 
a  dark  blue  color,  in  many  places  becoming  green  and  brown.  The 
npper  layers  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  more  or  less  calcareous  and 
silicious. 

.  The  lower  and  middle  members  of  the  group  split  readily  and  with 
a  very  smooth  face,  but  the  upper  layers,  tlipugh  quite  thin-bedded, 
present  a  rough  and  uneven  appearance.  This  group  nowhere  presents 
beds  of  suflSciently  thick  and  durable  stone  for  building  purposes. 
Only  one  place  was  noticed  where  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  quarry 
this  rock;  it  had  been  abandoned  as  impracticable,  after  a  small 
amount  of  work  had  been  done. 

Where  undisturbed,  this  group  has  a  thickness  of  about  125  feet. 
This  is  the  case  only  on  the  mounds,  which  are  still  capped  with  the 
Niagara  limestone,  as  in  all  other  places  it  has  been  more  or  less  re- 
moved by  denudation. 

There  is  nowhere  a  good  natural  exposure  of  the  formation.  The 
rocks  throughout  the  group  offer  so  little  resistance  to  the  weather 
that  they  do  not  appear  in  rugged  cliffs,  such  as  are  seen  in  all  the 
formations  which  underlie  them,  but  usually  in  gently  undulating 
hills.  The  best  exposure  is  the  one  in  the  cut  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  near  Scales  Mound  Station,  of  which  a  very  accurate  section 
has  already  been  given  in  Prof.  Hall's  report.  It  is  much  more  accu- 
rate than  can  now  be  obtained,  as  the  weather  has  since  then  so  de- 
composed the  friable  shales  that  only  a  few  feet  of  the  lower  beds  are 
now  visible,  as  they  were  originally  presented.  As  a  general  guide 
to  the  formation,  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  it: 

FL    In, 

1.  Greenish  shale,  with  alternations  of  calcaj^eous  and  silicious  layers,  a  few 

inches  in  thickness 7  8 

2.  Green  sUico-calcareous  and  argillaceous  shales 11  6 

3.  A  silioo-calcareous  or  magnesian  band 3 

4.  Greenish  shale  as  above 12  . . 

5.  Concretionary  layer,  1  to  3  inches 3 

6.  Shale  with  Ungula 6  . . 

7.  A  layer  filled  with  a  small  Nucula^  and  known  a^  the  Nucula  bed,  4  to  8 

inches ; 8 
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8.  A  colcareotu  band  cat  by  open  joints  or  fiasuies,  into  which  the  mat^erialH  of  ^'  I*- 

the  layer  above  have  penetrated 4 

9.  Dark  olive  shales,  finely  laminated  and  destitute  of  fossils 3     4 

10.  Nueula  bed,  similar  to  the  above,  4  to  6  inches 6 

Total  thickness  exposed 42     6 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  two  Ntumla  beds,  which  are  the  lowest 
of  the  series,  is  that  the  floor  of  each  is  a  thin  seam  of  pyrites  of  a 
nodular  and  crystalline  form  which  rests  on  the  bed  below.  This 
M'as  the  only  metalliferous  indication  noticed  in  the  formation,  and  it 
did  not  seem  to  exist  in  great  abundance. 

The  beds  of  Galena  limestone  which  underlie  this  formation  are 
quite  regularly  stratified  in  beds  about  six  inches  thick.  In  the  west 
end  of  the  cut,  the  beds  are  perfectly  horizontal  on  a  course  N.  55°  W. 
On  a  course  at  right  angles  to  this,  the  dip  was  found  to  be  about  50  ' 
feet  per  mile  on  a  S.  W.  course.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is 
only  a  local  dip. 

Nothing  of  a  metallic  nature  was  discovered  in  the  formation,  ex- 
cept a  few  small  seams  of  marcasite  in  the  lower  beds. 

The  best  localities  for  obtaining  fossils  from  this  formation  are  on 
the  sides  of  the  mounds,  where  the  water  has  partly  removed  the 
turf  and  soil,  and  formed  gullies  which  are  filled  with  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  different  beds.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  near  what  is  known  as  the  Gratiot 
place.  The  lower  beds  abound  with  shells  of  the  Nueula  fecufida; 
the  middle  ones  with  Rhynchonella  increhescens^  Strophomena  alter- 
natUj  and  stems  of  Chcstetes,  The  upper  beds  contain  a  few  Orthoce- 
rata^  but  they  are  infrequent. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group  have  been  exposed  in  some 
old  diggings  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  2,  T.  3,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  road  near 
the  Burris  place.  Specimens  of  the  Nuc^ila,  and  other  shells  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  beds  were  here  found  in  great  profusion  and  per- 
fection. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   LEAD    KEGION. 

Boundaries  and  Area.  In  Wisconsin,  the  Lead  region  may  be 
said  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  Ga- 
lena limestone,  running  parallel  to  the  main  watershed  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Bine  Mounds, as  already  described;  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi  river;  on  the  south  by  the  state  line;  on  the  east  by 
Sugar  river.  These  limits  include  all  of  the  Lead  region  which  har> 
ever  been  productive,  as  well  as  much  that  has  never  as  yet  proved  so. 
The  area  thus  included  which  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  become  pro- 
ductive, is  necessarily  that  of  the  Galena  limestone,  which  is  about 
1,776  square  miles. 

Explanation  of  Mining  Terms.  For  the  enlightenment  of  the 
readers  of  this  report,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  mining  terms,  the 
following  short  explanation  of  expressions  most  frequently  used  in 
the  Lead  region  is  offered. 

Range.  This  is  probably  the  most  indefinite  term  in  use,  and  at 
the  same  time,  one  which  is  universally  applied.  Ist.  A  range  de- 
notes  a  single,  or  several  parallel  crevices,  containing  useful  ores  or 
minerals;  vertical,  or  approximately  so;  seldom  more  than  a  few 
yards  apart;  sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  connected  by  quartering 
crevices.  Its  length  may  vary  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more;  in  short,  so  far  as  the  crevice  or  crevices  have 
been  connectedly  traced,  or  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  such 
connection.  Thus,  different  parts  of  the  same  range  often  have  dif- 
ferent names  given  them  before  the  connection  between  them  is 
proved.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion.  2d.  The  term  range 
is  also  applied  to  horizontal  bodies  of  ore,  of  which  there  may  be 
one,  or  several,  superimposed  upon  one  another;  sometimes,  but  not 
necessarily  separated  by  unproductive  layers  of  rock,  limited  in 
length  in  the  same  way  as  a  vertical  range. 

Crevice.    This  term  denotes  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  vertical  or  near- 
ly  so,  but  a  few  inches  in  width,  of  indefinite  length,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  filled  with  ores  or  minerals;  when  a  crevice  becomes  very 
small,  less  than  an  inch  in  width,  it  is  called  a  seam. 
Wis.  Sim.— 44 
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Vein,  is  a  term  little  used ;  it  denotes  the  filling  of  ore  and  accom- 
panying roinerals,  or  either,  found  in  a  crevice. 

Lode  or  Lead,  are  words  usnally  substituted  for  vein;  tbej  are. 
however,  generally  applied  to  ore  deposits  found  either  in  crevioes  or 
openings. 

Swither,  a  metalliferous  crevice,  making  an  angle  with  the  prJQ- 
cipal  vein  or  lode,  sometimes  called  a  quartering  crevice. 

8  o'clock,  10  O'cloeb,  etc,  ranges  whose  course  bears  toward  tlie 
sun  at  those  hours  of  the  day. 

Openings.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  vertical  and  horizontal.  1. 
Vertical  openings  are  known  as  crevice  openings,  which  are  mere  en- 
largements of  the  crevice  in  certain  parts,  these  being  sometimes  co- 
extensive with  the  vein  in  length,  and  sometimes  mere  local  enlarge- 
ments. There  are  in  the  same  crevice  freqoently  several  openings, 
situated  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  beds  of  unproductive  rock. 
Crevices  vary  in  width  from  one  to  several  feet;  when  very  wide  and 
high,  they  are  sometimes  called  tumbling  openings.  2,  Horizontal 
j,,g  ^  openings  ar«  large 

irregular  spaced 
between  the  strata 
which  contain  the 
lode.  Such  open- 
:   ings    are   usually 

■  from  one  to  four 
;  feet  high,  and  are 
P;  frefjuently  super- 
^  imposed  upon  one- 
=  another,  separate! 

■  by   an    unproduc- 

BicoiDH  or  Orimim  (Ideal).  tive  rOck   Callod  a 

A,  CrsTlce;  B,  CnTlce«i>en<ng:  C,  PIml opening;  D  D,  Pint  openEnii  "cap."   The  "Cap"' 
connecied  br  B  E,  FllctalnirahicU;  F.  PiKkel  Willi  ar«.  .  .        , 

of  one  opening  be- 
ing frequently  the  "  floor  "  of  the  one  above  it. 

Pockets  are  small  irregular  cavities  in  the  strata  in  which  ore  is 
frequently  obtained. 

Chimneys  are  irregularly  shaped  vei-tical  holes  found  in  crevices; 
sometimes  connecting  openings,  and  at  others  extending  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  some  particular  stratum  of  rock. 

Sheet.  This  is  a  term  usually  employed  to  designate  a  solid  body 
of  ore  exclusive  of  other  minerals  which  may  fill  a  crevice  or  ojn-n- 
ing.  A  sheet  is  said  to  "pitch"  when  it  iuclines  considerably  froii: 
the  perpendicular. 
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Goage.  This  is  the  sof^^ock  or  clay  frequently  found  between  the 
sheet  and  adjacent  wall-rock. 

Bar.  The  term  denotes  a  band  or  Wt  of  very  hard  and  unpro- 
ductive rock,  crossing  the  crevices  and  sheel^  In  crossing  a  bar  all 
sheets  become  less  productive,  and  are  sometimes  entirely  lost,  the 
crevices  usually  dwindling  to  mere  seams.  Their  width  varies  from 
a  few  feet  to  many  yards. 

IVash-dirt^  is  the  name  given  to  the  small  ore  as  it  first  comes 
from  the  mine,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  rock  and  clay. 

Pipe-Clay.  A  light  colored  plastic  clay  frequently  found  in  the 
openings  and  crevices. 

Drift.    An  underground  gallery  or  roadway. 

« 

MIXERALOGT. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  absolute  and  unvarying  order  in  which  the 
minerals  of  the  Lead  re^on  were  deposited  in  the  mines.  The  following  conclusions 
are  derived  from  the  inspection  of  the  ore  as  it  occurs  m  place  in  the  numerous  mines 
visited,  and  from  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  specimens;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  when  ciystals  of  one  mineral  are  coated  or  coven*d  with  another,  the  overly- 
ing one  is  the  more  recent.    The  minerals  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  follow- 

ing  general  order: 

Galenite. 


Sphalerite. 

I 
/— -~— — \ 

Dolomite,  Calcite. 


Ptrite,  Makca8I7e,  Chalcoptrite. 


Barite. 


Calcite. 

I 


Cerussite,  Smithsonite,  Malachite,  Azurite. 

The  order  above  given,  however,  is  subject  to  very  numerous  and  important  excep- 
tions, and  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  crystallized  specimens  t)ian  to  heavy  ore  de- 
posits. Large  bodies  of  ore  frequently  oonsist  of  galenite,  sphalerite  and  pyrite,  so 
mingled  together  that  no  order  of  deposition  can  be  ascertained. 

In  general  it  appears  that  the  sulphurets  of  the  metals  were  deposited  first,  and  that 
the  carbonates  have  been  generally  if  not  invariably  derived  from  tliem.  Carbonate  of 
lead  (cerussite),  when  found  crystallized,  always  occurs  in  connection  with  galenite;  and 
carbonate  of  zinc  (Smithsonite)  is  so  frequently  found  graduating  into  the  sulphuret 
(sphalerite)  bs  to  leave  but  little  doubt  of  it£  origin  from  that  mineral. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  formation  of  the  carbonate  of  zinc  may  even  now 
be  taking  place  in  the  ground  to  quite  a  large  extent;  especially  in  such  deposits  as  aro 
not  below  the  water  level,  or  are  only  periodically  submerged.  It  is  a  well  knowu 
fact  that  the  Drybone  diggings  are  usually  comparatively  free  from  water,  and  thrit 
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the  adnc  ore  below  the  water  level  is  usually  blende  (sphalerite)  with  but  little  admix- 
ture of  the  carbonate.  As  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  ground  becomes  gradually  lower, 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  does,  the  atmosphere,  together  with  eaxface  water 
charged  with  carbonic  add,  is  permitted  to  act  upon  the  blende,  and  a  tnuufdrmatioo 
from  the  pulphuret  to  the  carbonate  is  the  result. 

The  association  of  caldte  with  other  minerals  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  most  have 
been  formed  in  crystals  during  at  least  two  difierent  periods.  Stalactites  of  recent  ori- 
gin are  found  in  the  mines,  which  on  being  fractured  show  a  distinct  crystalline  atroc- 
ture,  and  large  planes  of  cleavage. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  minerals  known  to  occur  in  the  Lead  region,  amuiged 
according  to  the  system  adopted  by  Prof.  Dana,  in  his  Mineralogy: 

Sulphur.  Native  sulphur  is  found  but  seldom  in  the  Lead  region;  its  presence  is 
usually  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  usually  found  in  a  polyeralent 
form.  Some  pieces  weighing  as  much  as  an  ounce  were  seen  m  a  cabinet  at  Basel 
Green,  which  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  a  small  sheet  in  some  of  the  Bon- 
come  mines.  It  is  .said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  this  vicinity.  Other  localities  where  it 
is  found  are,  Mineral  Point  and  the  Crow  Branch  diggings. 

Bornite.  Variegated  or  Purple  Copper  ore.  Composition:  copper  62.5;  iron  l^^.S; 
sulphur  23.7.  This  is  quite  a  rare  mineral;  a  few  pieces  have  been  found  in  the  copper 
diggings  near  Mineral  Point;  it  has  never  been  found  here  cxystallized,  but  always  mas- 
sive and  in  small  pieces. 

Galenite.  Composition :  lead  86.6;  sulphur  13.4.  This  is  the  only  ore  of  lead  found 
in  suffident  quantities  to  be  of  economic  value;  it  is  universally  known  in  the  Lead  re- 
gion as  "  mineral.''  It  frequently  occurs  in  distinct  crystals,  either  as  a  cube  or  some 
modification  of  it.  Octahedral  crystals  are  quite  rare,  but  are  occasionally  found,  e«pe> 
dally  in  the  carbonaceous  shale  of  the  southern  part  of  the  region.  Usually,  however, 
galenite  occurs  massive,  with  a  very  distinct  cleavage.  Freshly  broken  surfaces  have 
always  a  bright  steel  color,  which  speedily  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Sphalerite.  Blende  or  Black-jack.  Composition:  zinc,  67;  sulphur,  33.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals  in  the  Lead  region,  besides  being  of  great  economic 
value  as  an  ore  of  zinc.  It  is  almost  invariably  found  as  an  associate  vein-mmeral  in  the 
horizontal  deposits  of  Lead  ore.  It  is  usually  found  massive  and  compai't,  of  a  dirk 
brown  or  black  color,  due  to  a  small  portion  of  iron  contained  in  it,  and  more  «)r  le« 
mixed  with  galenite.  The  Lead  region  has  never  afforded  a  perfect  crystal  of  Uende, 
although  many  spedmens  are  found  with  small  and  imperfect  crystalline  faces.  The 
fractured  surfaces  of  such  specimens  usually  have  a  resinous  lui*ter. 

Pyrite.  Composition:  iron,  46.7;  sulphur,  53.3.  This  is  the  most  common  vein- 
mineral  found  in  the  mines;  it  is  universally  met  with  in  veins,  lodes  or  other  deponts 
of  oro,  and  in  many  cases  impregnates  the  rock  when  all  other  metals  are  ahsent.  In 
crevices  it  frequently  appears  to  have  been  die  first  mineral  deposited.  It  is  u^oallv 
found  massive,  although  handsome  crystallized  spedmens  are  freiiuently  obtained  from 
the  mines.  In  crystals  it  usually  assumes  some  modification  of  tlie  cube,  the  octahedrm 
being  quite  frequent.  It  also  occurs  in  radiated  and  reniform  masses.  It  has  never  yK 
been  considered  of  any  economic  value  in  the  Lead  region,  and  as  it  is  so  much  mixt^U 
with  rock,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  profitably  separated,  except  by  the  natural  pnxvss 
of  disintegration,  to  which  some  varieties  are  liable  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Hie  Crow 
Branch  diggings  and  the  Linden  mines  afford  large  quantities  and  gi)od  spedmens  c4 
tliis  mineral. 

3Iarea8ite.  Composition:  iron,  46.7;  sulphur,  53.3,  or  same  as  pyrite.  The  different 
between  this  and  the  preceding  is  but  slight,  and  chiefly  due  to  ciystalline  stractun^: 
the  former  Wlonging  to  the  monometric  and  tlie  latter  to  the  trimetric  system.  It  » 
somewhat  lighter  colored  than  pyrite,  and  decomposes  more  readily  in  the  air.     It  i* 
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quite  a  common  vein-mineral  and  occurs  in  globular  and  cockscomb  shapes.  It  is  abund- 
ant in  the  New  Diggings  district.  It  is  diiiicult  to  preserve  specimens  of  this  mineral 
longer  than  a  few  months. 

Chalcopyrite.  Composition:  copper  34.6;  iron,  80.5;  sulphur  34.9.  This  is  th<3 
principal  ore  of  copper  in  the  Lead  region,  and  is  most  abundantly  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mineral  Point.  It  usually  occurs  massive,  frequently  mixed  with  pyrite;  small  and 
indistinct  ci^stals  are  occasionally  found. 

Hematite.  Composition:  iron,  70;  oxygen,  30.  Impure  arenaceous  varieties  of  this 
mineral  frequently  occur,  nowhere,  however,  sufiBciently  rich  or  abundant  to  be  of  any 
economic  value.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  decomposition  of  pyrite,  and  is  most 
common  as  the  ferruginous  sandstone  concretions  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Peters. 
It  is  also  frequently  found  as  ocher,  with  other  ^ein-minerals,  especially  in  the  flat 
openings. 

Oxide  of  Manganese.  A  substance  consisting  of  oxide  of  manganese  with  a  littlo 
oxide  of  iron,  zinc,  and  traces  of  magnesia  according  to  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Bode  of  Mil- 
v(raukee,  is  found  in  crevices  in  the  Trenton  limestone,  in  some  diggings  situated  on 
Sec.  11,  T.  4,  R.  1  E.  The  mineral  ia  as  light  as  cork,  color  brownish- black,  submstallic 
luster  and  streak,  soils  readily,  and  is  infusible.  It  is  very  soft,  and  does  not  occur 
crystallized.    It  has  a  structure  in  thin  parallel  layers  resembling  wood. 

Calamine.  Composition:  sihca,  25.0;  oxide  of  zinc,  67.5;  water,  7.5.  This  mineral 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  Lead  region.  It  is  found  in  small,  drusy  crystals, 
coating  Smithsonite.  The  crystals  are  very  brittle,  colorless,  and  have  a  vitreous  lustre. 
It  is  found  near  Mineral  Point. 

Baiite.  Composition:  sulphuric  acid,  34.33;  baryta,  65.67.  It  occurs  usually  white 
and  massive,  but  sometimes  in  lamellar  and  crested  forms.  The  only  place  where  it 
was  found  in  distinct  crystals  was  in  the  railroad  cut  at  Scales  Mound,  where  it  occurs 
in  small  cavities,  as  sn-.all  but  very  perfect  txunsparent  crystals,  associated  with  dolo- 
mite and  pyrite.  It  is  not  a  very  abundant  mineral,  but  is  found  in  several  of  the  min- 
ing districts,  especially  Dodgeville  and  Mineral  Point,  llie  following  is  an  analysis  Ijy 
Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  of  a  specimen  from  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.,  on  Van 
Meter's  survey: 

Silica 2.24 

Alumina 83 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 77 

Water Trace . 

Barite,  sulphate 95.27 

Lime,  sulphate 1 .30 

100.41 


Anglesite.  Composition:  sulphuric  acid  26.4;  oxide  of  lead  73.6.  Traces  of  this 
mineral  are  reported  as  occurring  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  but  no  specimeub 
have  as  yet  bsen  obtained.    It  probably  originates  from  the  decompoait'.on  of  galenite. 

Calotte.  Composition:  carbonic  acid  44;  lime,  56.  Tins  is  a  vein- mineral  common 
to  aU  the  deposits  of  ore  whether  in  crevices  or  openings.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  modified 
rhombohedrons  and  scalenohedrons.  The  variety  known  as  Dog-tooth-spar  is  a  very 
frequent  form,  especially  in  the  Shullsburg  and  Linden  districts  which  affords  very  hand- 
some cabinet  specimens.  The  Mineral  Point  district  affords  handsome  rhombohedrons, 
and  the  linden  mine  affords  liandsome  twin  crystals  of  calcite  set  on  sphalerite  (blende). 
It  also  occurs  there,  rarely,  as  a  pseudomorph  after  marcasite  and  has  then  a  radiate  or 
divergent  form. 

Dolomite.    Bitter  Spar  or  Brown  Spar.   Composition:  carbonate  of  lime  and  car- 
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bonate  of  magnesia,  in  slightly  varyiag  but  nearly  equal  proportions.    It  oocon 
ionally  in  sniall  rhombohedral  crystals  in  cavities  of  the  Galena  limestone.    The  best  lo- 
cality for  obtaining  cabinet  specunens  is  in  the  railroad  cut  at  Scales  Mound. 

Smithsonite.  Often  improperly  called  Calamine.  (Jompoeition:  carbonic  add, 
35.18;  oxide  of  zinc,  64.81.  This  mineral,  commonly  known  as  Diybone,  is  one  of 
fhe  two  ores  of  zinc  found  in  the  Lead  region.  It  is  found  most  extensively  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  parts  and  usually  in  connection  with  blende.  It  crystallizes  in 
rhombohedral  forms;  such  specimens  are,  however,  rare.  It  usuUy  occurs  massive,  hav- 
ing a  structure  similar  to  partially  decayed  bone,  from  which  it  derives  its  common 
name. 

Pseudomorphs,  of  Smithsonite,  after  calcite,  are  sometimes  formed.  They  occur  as 
rhombohedrons,  and  in  the  various  irregular  shapes  in  which  calcite  occurs  in  the  Lead 
region.  Perfect  crystals,  in  which  the  transformation  from  calcite  to  Smithsonite  ia 
complete,  are  very  rare.  It  is  much  more  conunon  to  find  skeleton  oystab,  or  those 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition  of  a  smooth,  light-colored  shell  of  Smithsoniip, 
about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  over  all  the  exposed  surface  of  the  calcite,  followed 
by  a  gradual  removal  of  the  ciystal  contained  within  the  shell.  The  space  within  the 
shell  is  sometimes  partially  filled  with  Smithsomte,  and  frequently  planes  are  fcn^med 
within,  parallel  to  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  original  crystal.  Pseudomorphs  ore  aLio 
found  in  which  the  imperfect  crystallization  of  sphalerite  is  very  evident.  Smithsonite 
is  also  found  covering  crystals  of  galenite,  which  are  undecomposed. 

Cemssite.  Composition:  carbonic  acid,  16.5;  oxide  of  lead,  8:15.  Cerussitc  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  small  pieces,  but  never  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  an  object  of  mining. 
It  occurs  in  irregular  rounded  pieces  of  a  yellowish  color,  exhibiting  no  crystaUine 
structure.  It  has  been  found  near  Mineral  Point,  and  in  former  years  quite  tivquentl) 
at  the  diggings  near  Blue  Mounds. 

Ceruasite  is  found  in  small,  irregular,  translucent  crystals  of  a  white  or  light  yeUow 
color,  in  the  mine  of  Messrs.  Poad,  Barrett  &  Tredinnick,  near  Linden.  The  sp6cim*'n:i 
seen  were  large,  cubic  crystals  of  galenite  coated  with  pyrite,  the  crystals  of  ceniscit^ 
being  fonued  on  both  of  these  minerals.  The  specimens  indicate  that  the  crystals  of 
p>'rite  had  been  formed,  and  many  of  them  broken  before  the  formation  of  the  ceruadte. 

Hydrozincite.  Composition:  carbonic  acid,  13.6;  oxide  of  zinc,  7.'>.3;  wat<T, 
11.1.  This  is  a  mineral  of  rare,  occurrence  in  the  Lead  region.  It  is  found  at  Linden 
and  Mineral  Point  as  a  white,  finely  crystalline,  fibrous  incrustation  on  Smithsonite. 

Malachite.  Composition:  carbonic  acid,  19.9;  protoxide  of  copper,  71.9;  water, 
8.2.  It  is  occasionally  foimd  m  small  seams  mixed  with  other  ores  of  copper  in  tl*e 
Mineral  Point  copper  mines.    Crystals  or  good  cabinet  specimens  do  not  occur. 

Azurite.  Composition:  carbonic  acid,  25.6;  protoxide  of  copper,  69-2;  water,  52. 
It  occiuB  similar  to  malachite,  massive  and  in  seams  assodated  with  chaloopyrite.  Tdt* 
Mineral  Point  mines  aftbrd  very  beautiful  cabinet  specimens  of  small  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  dark  blue  color. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  MINES  IN  THE  VARIOUS  DISTRICTS. 

In  this  subdivision  of  the  chapter,  it  is  desired  to  present  such  informatioo  in  rpyran^ 
to  the  individual  mines  as  has  been  collected  during  the  coureo  of  the  survey  up  to  th<* 
time  when  it  became  necessary  to  submit  the  manuscript  for  publicati<Mi.  This  infor- 
mation has  in  many  cases  been  procured  under  difficulties;  owing  sometimes  to  torn- 
porai-y  suspension  of  mining  operations,  sometimes,  but  not  often,  to  the  reticenoe  <if 
owners,  and  sometimes  to  petty  and  vexatious  hindranccn  which  are  best  onderstood  by 
those  who  have  ever  attempted  to  collect  such  information.  It  has  been  our  aim  per- 
sonally to  inspect  and  visit  all  the  mines  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  or 
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any  featoies  of  geologfical  or  mineralogical  interest;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  owners 
have  been  found  ready  to  afford  every  facility  for  investigating  and  obtaining  infor- 
mation. 

Mining  is  a  business  in  which  change  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  some  changes  may  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  survey 
which  are  not  here  recorded,  although  it  has  been  our  aim  to  discover  and  incorporate 
them  in  the  following  report.  The  mines  of  the  Lead  region  will  be  considered  under 
separate  districts,  as,  in  fact,  they  are  geographically  distributed. 

The  visitor  in  the  Lead  region  will  constantly  hear  the  terms  **  Brown  rock,''  *'  Glass 
rock,"  "  Pipe-day  opening,"  etc.,  used  by  the  miners  to  designate  the  different  strata 
in  which  they  work  This  would  be  an  advantageous  system,  were  it  not  that  the  sev- 
eral names  are  applied  to  widely  different  strata  by  persons  in  the  several  districts.  The 
term  "  Glass  rock,"  for  instance,  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the  strata  in  the  Buff, 
Blue  and  Galena  limestones.  The  following  section  is  given  as  a  general  guide  in  un- 
derstanding the  relative  position  and  thickness  of  the  strata  and  openings,  to  which  ref- 
erence will  occasionally  be  made  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  section,  however,  will 
not  b^  found  of  universal  application,  but  merely  shows  the  strata  as  Uieir  position  is 
now  understood  by  the  most  intelligent  and  systematic  miners.  In  practice,  the  most 
reliable  plan  for  determining  the  geological  position  of  an  ore  bed  or  mine  is,  to  find  the 
outcrop  of  some  well  defined  horizon  in  the  vicinity,  and  ascertain  the  distance  of  the 
bed  or  mine  above  or  below  it,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  dip. 

There  are  numerous  openings  occurring  in  all  the  upper  and  middle  beds  of  the  Galena 
limestone,  none  of  which  appear  to  be  fotmd  regularly  in  all  the  districts.  The  section 
is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  more  persistent  opemngs  of  the  lower  beds. 

Galena  Limestone, 

Fe«t. 
Green  rock.* « 4 

Green  rock  opening 3 

Green  rock 12 

Brown  rock 12 

Brown  rock  opening 5 

Brown  rock 8 

Buff  and  Blue  Limestone, 

Upper  pipe  day  opening 5 

Glass  rock  (Blue  hmestone) -, 25 

Glass  rock  opening ." 6 

Buff  limestone 12 

Lower  pipe  clay  opening 3 

Buff  limestone 10 

St  Peten  sandstone 


BEETOWN  DISTRICT. 

This  is  the  most  westerly  district  in  which  any  productive  mines  have  1>een  worked. 
In  former  years  they  were  very  productive,  but  have  gradually  become  less  so.  There 
are  several  subdistricts,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  Beetown,  Nip-and-Tuck,  Mus- 
calunge,  and  Hacketts.  The  diggings  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Boetown  are  situated 
north  and  east  of  the  village,  chiefly  on  Sees.  20  and  29  of  T.  4,  R.  4  W.  There  are 
here  on  the  ridge  about  a  dozen  principal  old  ranges,  all  nearly  parallel,  and  bearing  a 
few  degrees  north  of  west.  They  vary  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
some  of  them  extending  easterly  to  the  Grant  diggings.    There  are  no  large  organized 
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ootnpojiiefl  at  work  on  them,  the  principal  prodact  being  by  indiyidual  parties  in  small 
lota.  Lead  ore  is  usually  found  in  this  district  in  two  principal  openings,  known  as  the 
12- foot  opening  and  the  65-foot  opening.  The  first  is  named  from  the  height  of  the 
opening  which  usually  averages  about  12  feet.  The  second  derives  its  name  from  65 
feet  of  unproductive  rock  which  separate  it  from  the  first. 

The  following  parties  are  now  or  have  recently  been  mining  near  Beetown : 

Brown  Bros.  &  Birch.  These  diggings  are  situated  in  the  Hull  HoUow,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village.  They  were  discovered  in  1860  by  Walters 
&  Roberts,  and  were  first  worked  in  the  twelve  foot  opening. 

There  are  three  parallel  east  and  west  ranges  situated  about  nine  feet  apart.  They 
produce  lead  ore  which  is  found  in  flat  openings  4)^  feet  high  and  4^  feet  wide,  lying 
about  7  feet  above  the  65-foot  opening.  The  ore  has  been  traced  by  a  level  300  feet 
west  from  the  discovery  shaft.  The  depth  at  the  working  shaft  is  60  feet;  the  greaU^l 
depth  on  the  ridge  will  be  160  feet.  Work  was  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1>^7.>-C, 
since  which  time  the  product  has  been  35,000  pounds.  The  prospects  are  conjddered 
good. 

Wilcox  Digffin/cs.  N.  hf .  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  4.  R.  4,  W.  This  groiuid  has 
been  recently  bought  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Ross,  Gundzy  &  Toay,  of  Mineral  Point,  by 
whom  it  is  now  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Beetown  Mine. 

Work  was  commenced  here  by  Mr.  Wilcox  in  1868.  A  level  has  been  run  in  tho 
ground  500  feet,  underlying  a  flat  sheet  of  blende  and  Smithsonite,  which  is  in  places  36 
inches  thick.  The  sheet  has  been  found  to  extend  80  feet  north  and  south,  and  130  feet 
east  and  west;  its  extreme  limits  are  not  yet  known.  On  its  south  side,  some  copper 
ore  has  been  found.    The  sheet  lies  in  the  upper  pipe  clay  opening. 

About  22  feet  above  the  sheet  of  zinc  ores  is  one  of  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore,  150  feet 
wide,  whose  length  is  unknown.  It  lies  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets  in  the  greenrock 
opening. 

The  ground  has  produced  lead  ore  to  the  value  of  |3,500;  also,  45  tons  of  Smithsonite 
and  175  tons  of  blende.  Four  men  are  now  employed  here,  and  it  is  intended  to  work 
the  mine  to  its  full  extent.    Fig.  12  shows  the  position  of  the  present  workings. 

Fio.  12. 


* 


Ftt^H  07  WOBKIXttS  IK  THS  Bbktowk  Mihs. 

Some  mining  has  also  been  done  during  this  year  (1876)  on  Sec.  27,  on  the  eut  side 
of  Grant  river.    The  parties  are  as  follows: 

Josiah  Crossly  &  Co.  Produced  about  8,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  in  the  opentkos  of 
one  month. 

Crossly  &  Bass.  Situated  south  of  the  preceding.  Woik  was  carried  on  for  «ix 
months,  and  stopped  by  the  owner  of  the  land;  20,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  were  prodnord. 

Wiloox&Sons.  These  parties  have  been  working  about  amonth  on  a  new  east  sod 
west  range.    The  prospect  is  considered  good. 
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PiKeon  Diggings. 

They  are  situated  on  the  north  half  of  Sec.  20,  T.  4,  R.  3  W.,  and  consist  of  several 
east  and  west  ranges,  in  which  the  ore  is  found  in  flat  openings  in  the  *'  Brown-rock  " 
division  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  ground  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Barber,  Dewey  & 
Cox.  There  are  about  50  men  employed  here,  mining  chiefly  in  the  ol^workings,  at  a 
depth  of  30  to  50  f^t  below  the  surface.  The  annual  product  of  the  Pigeon  diggings  is 
about  2!>0,000  pounds  of  lead  ore.    Mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  winter  season. 

During  tlie  last  year  a  sheet  of  Smithsonite  was  discovered  on  the  S.  £.  qr.  of  Sec.  19, 
.  which  has  produced  60  tond. 

Hacketts  Diggings. 

These  mines  are  situated  on  Sec.  17,  T.  4,  R.  4  W.  They  have  been  idle  for  several 
years.  Work  has  recently  been  resumed  on  them  by  the  following  parties:  Hutch - 
croft  &  Pigg,  and  Whitehead  &  Co.  They  have  now  good  paying  mines  in  the  65-foot 
opening.    The  annual  product  is  about  30,000  poimds. 

Nip  and  Tnck  Diggings. 

Situated  on  the  south  half  of  Sec.  25,  T.  4,  R.  5  W.    They  consist  of  several  east  and 

west  ranges,  crossed  by  north  and  south  ranges.    Very  little  mining  is  now  done  hero. 

The  parties  are  Sillick  &  Co.  and  Roberts  &  Co.    The  annual  product  is  about  20,000 

pounds. 

Muscalnnge  Diggings. 

Situated  on  Sec.  26,  T.  4,  R.  5  W.  There  are  here  numerous  east  and  west  ranges, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  in  length,  lying  near  Rattlesnake  creek.  More  activity 
is  displayed  here  in  mining  operations  tlian  anywhere  else  in  the  district,  about  half  of 
ihe  ore  smelted  in  the  Beetown  furnace  being  obtained  here.  In  addition  to  the  east 
BJid  west  ranges  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  parallel  crevices 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  crossed  by  various  quartering  ones,  forming  a  perfect 
net- work  of  veins  and  crevices.    The  following  parties  are  operating  in  this  vicinity : 

Graham  Mining  Company.    This  is  a  Milwaukee  company  who  own  and  work  a 

large  tract  of  ground  comprising  the  west  half  of  Sec.  26.    The  workings  are  all  in  the 

65-foot  opening.    The  following  section  of  the  Dewey  and  Maiden  shaft  is  given,  which 

shows  tlie  position  of  strata  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  downward : 

Feet. 

Soil  and  clay 15 

Galena  limestone 38 

Tough,  light  rock,  hard  and  flinty 2 

Opening  from  5  to  12  feet  high 12 

Hard  rock  with  layers  of  flint 65 

Opening  (workings) 13 

Galena  limestone  to  top  of  Trenton 35 

Total  thickness 1 80 


The  two  openings  are  seen  here  to  be  separated  by  65  feet  of  intervening  barren  rock. 
The  ground  is  drained  by  a  level,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  run  on  the  ran- 
dom of  the  lower  opening,  at  an  expense  of  |20,000.  It  empties  into  one  of  the  aiya- 
cent  branches  of  Rattlesnake  creek.  It  could  easily  be  drained  to  the  top  of  the  Blue 
limestone,  by  a  level  in  the  horizon  of  the  Pipe-clay  opening. 

A  convenience  in  hoisting  was  noticed  here  which  might  profitably  he  adopted  in  other 
portions  of  the  Lead  region.  A  six-inch  hole  had  been  drilled  from  the  surface  to  one 
of  the  drifts  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  An  Artesian  well  bucket  was  then  put  on,  and 
all  sm^ll  stuff  and  wash -dirt  was  removed  through  the  hole,  thus  saving  a  long  and  un- 
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Fig.  13. 


«^^^xv^^^vxv> 


necessary  transportation  nndergroand  to  the  main  shaft.  The  company  has  worked 
continuously  here  for  many  years,  and  now  employs  about  fifteen  men.  The  grcNuid  has 
been  yeiy  productive;  it  produced  in  one  year  1,300,000  pounds.  Its  average  annual  pro- 
duction for  the  last  nine  years  is  estimated  at  300,000  pounds  of  lead  ore. 

James  Thomas  &  Go.  Thio  company  has  been  workin^^  here  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  ore  is  found  on  an  east  and  west  range,  in  the  6o-foot  opening.  The  digging's  arc 
dry  and  from  150  to  160  feet  deep.  Four  men  are  employed  here.  The  average  pro- 
duct is  150,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  per  annum.    The  land  is  owned  by  Mr.  Dewey. 

Hatchcroft  &  Thomas.  Situated  450  feet  south  of  the  preceding,  and  connected 
with  them  underground.  They  are  in  the  same  opening  as  the  preceding,  and  have 
been  worked  continuom-ly  many  years.  During  the  last  year  they  have  been  idle,  hav- 
ing been  sold  by  the  parties  who  operated  them.  When  worked,  their  annual  product 
was  150,000  pounds. 

Hutchinson,  De^i^ey  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  east  of  James  Thom- 
as &  Co.,  and  on  the  same  range  and  opening.  Tliis  party  has  been  working  here  since 
1869,  and  has  now  a  very  good  prospect.    The  average  deptli  below  the  surface  is  160 

feet;  in  some  cases  it  is  180  f  ^t.  They  are 
connected  with  theAdkinson  diggings  by  a 
quartering  range.  They  have  produced  about 
30,000  pounds  in  the  hist  three  yearn.  Three 
men  are  now  employed. 

Adkinson  Di^^gings.  Situated  a  short  dis- 
tance ea^  of  the  preceding  and  connected 
with  them.  Access  is  gained  to  these  digging) 
through  a  level  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
emptying  into  the  valley  of  Rattlesnake  creek. 
The  level  was  run  on  a  northeast  crevice, 
which  contamed  a  large  amount  of  ore,  and 
was  frequently  intanected  with  east  and  west 

crevices,  as  represented  in  Fig.  13.    These  dig- 

Juwcnow  OF  Eabt  and  Wbst  Veins  witb  ▲    oincrQ  h^w  »wrf>n  wnrkM  rvmiinimiiHlv  dnnnir 
(i^DABTSBiHaKANOB,  Adkinson  DioQiNos.     fifings  nave  ueen  worKea  ooaunuousiy  aurmg 

.  V  _«w     .  .1  ^  ^tA  V    4,  the  last  twenty  years.    During  tlie  last  fifteen 

1.  Northeant  or  quartering  range;  2, 8,'4.  East    •"    *"^  J  J  » 

and  wesi  veins.  yeais  the  annual  product  has  been  150,000 

pounds  of  leafl  ore.    Four  men  are  now  employed  here. 

Showalter  (Sl  Payten.  Situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  smtheast  of  the  preceding',  and 
near  the  south  line  of  the  Dewey  land.  These  parties  commenced  two  yean  since,  and 
are  now  working  an  east  and  west  range  in  the  65-foot  opening.  Two  men  are  now 
working  here,  and  the  prospect  is  good.  During  the  last  two  years  the  product  has  be«n 
70,000  pounds. 

Arthur  ^  Co.  Situated  200  feet  south  of  the  preceding,  on  Mr.  Arthur *8  land.  This 
is  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  in  tlie  spring  of  1876.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk 
90  feet  to  the  65-foot  opening,  and  a  small  amount  of  ore  produced.  The  appeanuioei 
in  this  new  range  arc  quite  encouraging. 

Ritter  &  Bock.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35,  T.  4,  R.  5  W.  Situated  on  land  owned  by  Mr. 
Ritter.  Phis  is  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1875.  It  is 
worked  on  the  65- foot  level.  It  is  regarded  as  a  good  prospect,  and  has  already  pro- 
duced 20,000  pounds. 

Loomis  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  land  of  the  Graham  Mining  Co.,  in  the  southern 
part.  This  is  also  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  in  August,  1876.  It  has  pro- 
duced about  12,000  twunds.  The  mine  is  now  in  a  condition  to  yield  1,000  pounds  per 
day. 

The  Lead  ore  in  the  Muscalungc  mines  occurs  in  direct  contact  with  the  wall  rock. 
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nsnaUy  in  vertical  sheets,  and  without  any  of  the  a8Aodat«  Tein-mmerals  which  are  nra- 
aSj  found  in  the  other  mining  districts. 

POTOSI  DISTRICT. 

Hwinfr  operations  here  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  winter  season,  and  furnish  eniploy- 
mmt  to  vtaat  taweu^  miners. 

The  old  rangm  oFVn  fttai  dif^agB  aie  included  in  Sees.  33  and  34.  T.  3.  R.  3  W. 
Their  general  course  is  abont  K.  TV  W-.  mltkongh  some  bear  a  few  degrees  more  ta 
the  west,  and  some  a.  few  more  to  the  north.  Thefmi^lmti  about  thirty  in  all,  which 
were  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  ranges;  and  in  a^ditmn  iHiRe  were  many 
■moUer  crevices  not  sufficiently  important  to  constitute  ranges  by  themselres. 

Among  the  more  important  were  the  Long,  Wooley,  GiUet,  Gilmoie,  Smith,  PdkiDg- 
hom  and  Barbara,  some  of  which  were  over  a.  mile  in  length. 

Tlie  productive  portion  of  these  ranges  is  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of 
Uie  Galena  limestone,  none  of  tlie  crevices  having  as  yet  been  proved  as  low  as  the 
Brovm  rock;  the  ore  is  uauaily  found  in  sheets  of  vaiying  thickness. 

Considerable  irregularity  exists  in  the  (orm- 

FlO.  14.  ation  of  many  of  the  crevices  in  the  Polosi 

£  district,  by 'which,   they  seem   to   »i)Ut   up 

'  in  the  lowpr  beds  of  the  limestone,  forming 

'  kej-rocksanddivergentcrevices.  An  instance 

in  point  was  seen  in  the  diggings  of  Mr. 

1^   Meredith,  in  tlie  N.  G.  qr,  of  Sec.  33,  about 

!  300  feet  south  of  tlie  old  Wooley  range,  on 

I  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

'i      A  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  main  crevice  which 

%  continued  without  change  for  sixty  feet  from 

_  the  surface. .  At  this  point  a  hard  key-rock, 

5  as  it  is  called,  was  encountered,  on  whicli 

.  the  crevice  and  ore  sheets  divided,  one  i>art 

:    contiiiuinir  vertical,  and  the  other  slanting 

downward  at  an  angle  of  about  4-^''  for  a 

F  distance  of  thirty  feet.    Here  a  vary  hajnl  aaii 

smooth  floor  was  found  on  which  the  slieet 

'   was  followed  out  by  drifting,  for  a  distance  of 

-    one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  without  reaching 

I    the  end.     No  appeamnce  of  openings   was 

observed.     These  dig^;ings  were  struck  about 

BsonoH  OP  rat  Vbbidtth  Uivi.  "^  ^'^^■^  '^  tlHTI))  and  have  produced  since 

then  about  420,000  lbs. 

Rock\iIle  DigfcingB. 

Tliero  are  here  a  number  of  east  and  west  ranges  vrith  flat  openings,  wliich  have  been 
worked  witli  but  little  intemiption  since  1*40,  and  now  furnish  employment  to  about 
twenty  miners.  Mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  winter  season.  The  following  parties 
an  DOW  operating  here. 

Phillips  &  Walker.  S.  W.  qr.  of  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  T.  3,  R.  3  W.  These  parties 
are  working  a  new  cast  and  west  range,  discovered  by  them  in  the  summer  of  1874. 
ITie  ore  ia  found  at  a  depth  of  aliout  100  feet  below  Uie  surface,  in  flatopenings  from  50 
to  60  feet  wide,  whose  length  lias  not  yet  been  ascertained.  They  have,  however,  been 
worked  to  a  distance  of  300  feet     The  lead  ore  is  found  in  what  is  known  here  as  the 
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flooond  opening,  which  lies  about  30  feet  above  the  apper  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone. 
Their  annual  production  is  30,000  lbs. 

Dilger  Mine.  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24.  This  is  a  new  range  discorered  in 
January,  1876.  The  works  are  as  yet  confined  to  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  30  feet 
above  the  second.    It  has  produced  during  the  past  year  40,000  pounds. 

Hayward  Range  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  This  range  has  been  worked  continuously 
every  winter  since  its  discovery  in  1841,  and  has  yielded  in  all  between  four  and  five 
million  pounds.  It  is  now  worked  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Callowf^'  in  the  second  open- 
ing, whidi  is  here  from  30  to  40  feet  wide.  It  produces  about  100,000  pounds  per  an- 
num. 

Warfleld  Range.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  This  range  has  been  worked  every  winter 
during  the  last  tliirty  years,  and  has  produced  about  2,000,000  pounds.  It  is  now 
worked  by  Messrs.  White  &  Dunn  in  the  second  opening,  wliich  ia  here  from  30  to  40 
feet  wide.    Its  annual  product  is  about  100,000  pounds. 

Cuniow  and  Pillow  Range.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  This  range  has  not  been  idle 
during  the  last  tliirty  years,  and  is  still  productive.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
range  has  produced  over  100,000  pounds  per  annum.  Messrs.  Nichols  &  Stephens  are 
now  mining  on  it,  and  producing  20,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Emery  and  Davis  Level.  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24.  The  level  was  com- 
menced in  1852,  and  is  now  600  f^t  long,  and  drains  tlie  ground  m  its  vicinity  nearly 
as  low  as  the  second  opening;  its  cost  was  about  $20,000.  The  excavations  here  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  quarry,  several  flat  sheets  of  lead  ore  being  found  interstratified  with 
the  Galena  limestone.  Wliile  the  level  was  in  operation,  the  annual  product  was  about 
100,000  pounds.  Tlie  level  drains  the  Langstalf  and  Willey  ranges,  which  were  discov- 
ered about  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  been  worked  continuously  ever  since.  Mof»t  of 
the  lead  ore  is  obtained  from  the  first  opening;  the  annual  product  is  50,000  pounds. 
These  ranges  have  been  worked  to  tlie  present  water  level,  leaving  sheets  of  ore  from 
12  to  18  inches  thick  going  down.  The  level  should  be  run  a  few  rods  farther  to  con- 
nect with  a  north  and  south  crev\ce;  it  would  tlien  probably  drain  all  the  ranges  much 
deeper. 

Stone  &  Br>'hon.  Situated  near  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Sec.  1.  T.  3,  R.  3  W.,  on 
land  owned  by  Mr.  Stone,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Rockville.  The 
works  are  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide.  They  have  been 
worked  in  the  winter  season  during  the  last  four  years,  producing  annually  between 
30,000  and  40,000  pounds.  They  were  formerly  worked  by  Mr.  Grusham  and  were 
more  productive.    The  mines  are  dry. 

Griswold  Diggings.  Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  preceding. 
Tliese  are  dry  diggings  worked  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  about  six  feet  high 
and  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  wide.  They  have  been  worked  continuously  during  the  lat^t 
seven  years,  producing  about  65,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Henry  Gillilan's  Diggings.  These  diggings  are  situated  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  Rockville,  on  the  Platte  river.  They  are  dry  diggings,  and  have  been  worked 
during  the  last  four  years,  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  thirty  feet  wide  and  about 
six  feet  high.    The  annual  product  is  25,000  pounds. 

British  Hollow  Diggings. 

But  little  mining  is  now  done  in  those  mines.  In  the  winter  8?a80n  about  twenty 
men  are  employed.    The  following  parties  are  now  mining  here: 

J.  Alderson's  Diggings.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  3,  R.  3  W.  They  are  tdtoatpd  on 
the  Craig  range  in  the  village  of  British  Hollow.  This  range  was  worked  by  a  Cincin- 
nati company  for  three  years;  they  abandoned  it  two  years  ago.  This  company 
produced  about  tliree  million  pounds  during  the  time  of  their  operations,    Mr.  Alder- 
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son  commenced  mining  here  again  in  July,  1876,  witii  a  nteam  pamp,  and  has  sunk  four 
shafts.  The  workings  are  about  120  feet  deep  in  the  second  opening,  and  in  the  third, 
which  is  about  25  feet  below  the  second.  The  mine  has  not  produced  much  yet,  as  the 
time  has  been  mostly  consumed  in  preliminary  operations. 

Peak  &  Blair.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26.  These  parties  have  also  been  working  on  the 
Craig  range  during  the  past  summer  (1876).  They  have  a  flat  sheet  of  lead  ore  about 
five  inches  thick  in  the  firet  opening,  which  here  averages  20  feet  in  width.  This  range 
has  been  worked  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  product  of  the  present  parties  haa 
been  about  20,000  pounds. 

Dutch  Hollow  Diggin;^ 

They  are  situated  on  the  north  half  of  Sec.  36,  T.  3,  R.  3  W.,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Potosi.    The  following  parties  are  now  operating  here: 

Dutch  Hollow  Level  Compiiny.  Mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  here  con- 
tinuously for  the  last  six  years,  excavating  a  level  on  or  near  the  upper  surface  of  the 
Blue  limestone.  The  level  is  now  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  it  is  expected  to  reach  tlio 
main  shaft  in  about  a  month.  When  completed,  the  level  will  unwater  all  the  Galena 
limestone  above  it,  which  is  here  about  one  hundred  feet  thick.  It  is  expected  to  un- 
water the  Kendall,  and  many  other  old  ranges  in  the  vicinity,  as  deep  as  the  third  open- 
ing. The  level  is  not  producing  much  now.  During  the  year  1872,  it  produced  60,000 
pounds. 

Rap  &  Son.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35.  This  party  has  been  working  during  the  last  six 
months  on  a  part  of  the  ZUg  range.  The  ore  is  found  in  the  first  opening,  which  is 
here  alx)ut  15  feet  wide.    The  production  has  been  150,000  pounds. 

Zng  Di^giiiffS.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  being  the  same  range  and  opening 
as  the  preceding.  It  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  75  feet.  The  present  party  has  mined 
here  during  the  loM,  year  and  a  half,  and  produced  150,000  pounds. 

Langstaif  &  Gillan.  Situated  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
on  the  creek  in  Sec.  25.  The  lead  ore  is  found  here  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  first  opening, 
near  the  water  level  and  about  30  feet  below  the  surface.  Three  men  have  been  work- 
ing here  twelve  months,  and  have  produced  60,000  pounds. 

The  production  of  tlie  Potosi  district,  including  Rockville,  British  Hollow  and  Dutch 
Hollow,  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained,  as  very  htUe  record  has  been  kept  of  it.  It 
is  estimated  at  80,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Mining  in  this  district  is  generally  abandoned  in  summer  for  farming,  and  resumed 
again  in  the  winter,  in  the  lack  of  other  employment.  In  tliis  way  a  large  number  of 
men  are  at  work  in  the  winter,  each  raising  a  small  amoimt  by  prospecting,  which  forms 
in  the  aggregate  the  total  product  of  the  district. 

FAIRPLAY  DISTRICT. 

The  only  mines  in  this  vicinity  which  have  recently  produced  anything  are  those  of 
Black  &  Co.,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  24,  T.  1,  R.  2  W.,  and  those  of  Williams  &  Co., 
near  the  center  of  Sec.  19,  T.  1,  R.  1  W. 

Black  &  Co.  This  property,  which  comprises  in  all  al)Out  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Thomas  Sparks.  It  has  been  known  to  be 
rich  ground  for  many  years,  and  to  contain,  besides  tlie  ore,  an  immense  amount  of  water, 
which  was  the  cliief  obstacle  to  l>e  overcome.  Previous  to  the  operations  of  Mr.  Black, 
it  had  been  attempted  by  Uiree  separate  parties,  at  as  many  different  times,  but  always 
with  more  or  less  loss. 

Mr.  Black  commenced  work  on  it  in  November,  1871,  by  means  of  piunping,  and 
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continued  to  add  pumps,  engines,  and  pumping  macfaineiy  at  intervals.    At  the  time 

the  mine  was  visited  (June,  1874),  there  were  in  operation  two  steam  pumps,  and  two 

large  lift  pumps,  together  with  Uiree  boilers  and  two  engines,  one  of  them  about  thirty 

horse  power.    The  company  then  contemplated  adding  a  larger  engine  and  machinery. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute  were  being  pumped 

from  the  mme,  and  when  the  lower  opsning  is  reached,  which  is  thought  to  be  about 

fifteen  feet  deeper,  it  will  become  necessary  to  pump  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  per 

minute. 

Tlie  mine  is  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  which  is  here  present  in  iti 

full  thickness,  and  indeed  the  first  few  feet  of  the  shafts  are  sunk  tlirough  the  lowest  bed  of 

the  Cincinnati  group,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  yellow  day  with  the  characteristic  sbeUs 

in  any  of  the  shallow,  prospecting  holes  in  the  vicinity.    The  following  section  of  the 

strata,  penetrated  in  sinking  the  pump-shaft,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  formations 

here  represented: 

Cincinnati  Group, 

Ft.    In, 

Soil  and  clay  bed 20  .. 

Pipe  clay 10 

Bed  of  black  clay 4 

Shaly  layers 10 

Galena  Limestone, 

Galena  limestone  in  thin  layers 4  . . 

Galena  limestone  cap  in  layers  4  feet  thick,  gradually  increasing  in 

thickness  to  the  bottom 30  . . 

Opening  containing  ore IM)  . . 

Total  depth  of  shaft 86    00 


The  course  of  the  vein  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  five  shafts  have  been  sunk  upon 
it,  tlie  deepest  of  which  has  reached  a  point  105  feet  below  tlie  surface.  The  opening 
now  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  large  rooms  or  caves,  from  15  to  2(>  feet  wide 
and  about  15  feet  high,  for  a  distance  of  600  feet. 

The  vein  was  crossed  in  several  places  by  bars  of  hard  rock,  one  of  which  was  sixty- 
five  feet  in  thickness.  The  bars  always  caused  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  opening, 
and  sonietimeg  nearly  cut  off  tlie  vein.  In  oUier  places  the  opening  contzacted  in  width, 
ia  which  ca^ie  the  ore  usually  occurred  in  a  solid  sheet,  sometimes  as  much  as  seven  feet 
tluck  by  seven  and  a  half  liigh.  In  tlie  caves  or  larger  parts  of  the  opening  the  ore  was 
found  in  large  masf>08.  weighing  sometimes  several  thousand  pounds.  Two  hurge  mas- 
ses were  found  which  weighed  respectively  fifty  thousand  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds.  With  the  ore  large  masses  of  rock  were  found  miied  with  loose  dirt  and  a  fine 
dark  clay.  The  sides  of  tlie  opening  were  much  washed  and  worn  by  water,  showing 
a  ver>'  regular  stratification  with  no  appearance  whatever  of  &Lults  or  disIocatioDs.  Eat-h 
of  tlie  caven  in  the  opening  had  a  chimney  going  down,  apparently  to  a  second  open- 
ing, which  h.is  never  yet  been  proved  or  worked.  The  upper  part  of  the  opening  wa* 
sometimes  filled  with  a  large  key-rock,  having  a  crevice  on  each  side  of  it.  Some- 
times, howevpr,  the  key- rock  was  replaced  by  a  fliit-cap-rock  containing  cmvici  s. 

The  appearance  of  these  caverns  as  we  passed  through  them  was  a  sight  not  soon  U> 
be  forgotUm.  On  the  floor  lay  great  masses  of  rock  which  ha  1  fallen  from  a  Iwve,  with 
clay  continually  moistened  from  the  dripping  walls  and  arching  roof,  and  here  and  there 
the  feeble  hght  revealed  rich  masses  of  glittering  ore. 
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l^e  annexed  iiectdon  riiowe  the  relative  position  of  the  diftr- 
Fio.  IS.  ^j  portjOM  of  the  v«iii: 

.     1.  Crevice  containing  lead  ore. 

2.  Kej-rock  with  crevices  on  each  aide. 

3.  Opening'  containing  lead  ok  wil^  loose  masses  of  rock  and 

4.  Chimne)'  going  down  t» 

5.  Seomd  opening. 

6.  uralena  limestoae. 

-  The  vein  ha«  not  bmn  woriced  over  balf  the  time  since  it« 
r  commencemmt,  as  fieqnent  atoppogt^  wi're  necessary  for  the 
'  purpose  of  putting  in  new  pumps  and  machinery.  Work  was' 
:  discovtiuued  here  in  Fcbraai?,  1)476,  but  it  is  expected  that  oct- 
f  iTC  operatdons  will  soon  be  resiinied. 

f  Mr.  Black  estimated  that  he  had  token  out  about  one  iniUion 
'  pounds  of  lead  ore,  at  an  eipeose  of  (10,000. 

Willlains  &  Co.  This  mining  property  is  situated  aboat 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  Dortheait  of  Black's  mine,  and  was  op- 
erated by  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Jeremiah  Wil- 
liainn,  and  Mr.  O'Connor.  Hie  water  in  this  ground  ia  not 
■J  nearly  so  abundant  as  in  the  preceiling.  It  is  easily  removed 
with  a  common  lift-pump,  worked  with  a  ten-horse  power  en- 
gine; the  amount  seldom  exceeds  2'iO  gallons  per  minute.     Mining  ha't  been  confines! 

to  the  upper  half  of  the  Galena  limestone.    The  lowerclay  l>eds  of  the  Cincinnati  group 

ore  also  found  here,  but  there  Ih  not  so  great  a  tliickness  of  them  as  at  Block's  mine. 

The  pump  shaft  commences  at  tlie  top  of  the  Galena  hmcstone,  and  is  sunk  to  a  depth 

of  one  hundred  and  six  feet,  at  which  point  the 

lop  of  the  second  opening  is  found,  after  pasnng 

through  the  first  opening,  which  is  situated  at  a 

depth  of  forty-seven  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is 

probably    identical    with    the    first    opening   at 

ULick's  mine,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  gen-  ' 

eral  appearance.    The  first  opening  here  consista 

of  a  series  of  liu^  caves  or  enlargements  of  the 

crevice,  with  chimneys  going  down  to  the  second 

opening. 
The  ore  was  found  in  masses  mixed  with  clay  and 

large  pieces  of  stone  wliich  had  apparently  fallen 

from  tlie  roof  or  cap.     The  Lead  ore  from  its  great- 
er specific  (rravlty  usually  occupies  the  lower  part 

or  floor  of  the  oi-ening.    Tlie  course  of  the  range 

is  very  nearly  east  and  weat,  bnt  liears  a  htUe 

nortii  on  its  weatem  end.    Tiio  length  of  drifts  in 

the  top  opening  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred 

feet.    It  is  about  worked  out  at  the  western  end, 

but  still  continues  good  at  the  east.     Several 

masses  of  lead  ore  were  found   in   this  opening 

weighing  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

A  einguhtf  formation  of  ore  was  found  in  the  top   Sioitoi.  or  OpEwrjio  m  rai  Woj-uks 

opening,  as  illustrated  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
1.  Opening  and  crevice  filled  with  loose  masses  of  lead  ore  and  rock,  mixed  with  loose 

Sue  clay  and  sediment.   2.  Tliis  is  a  bench  about  a  foot  m  widtli  on  eacli  side  of  the  t^eu- 
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ing,  .'md  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cave,  a  distance  of  80  feet,  on  which 
shelf,  and  tlie  sideti  immediately  above  and  ac^'acent,  the  ore  was  deposited,  fastened 
firmly  to  the  wall,  and  exposing  crystalline  faces  to  the  center  of  the  opening.  In  other 
portions  of  the  mine  this  bench  was  not  observed,  and  the  ore  was  usually  attached  in 
sheets  to  the  side  of  the  opening.    3.  The  lower  opening.    4.  The  Galena  limestone. 

The  mine  was  discovered  and  opened  in  February,  1872,  and  since  then  has  proba- 
bly been  the  most  productive  and  remunerative  mine  in  the  district,  on  acooont  of  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  water  to  contend  with,  and  the  large  amount  of  lead 
ores  obtained,  whidi  has  been  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  million  pounds.  Work  was 
suspended  on  tliis  mine  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  has  not  since  been  resumed. 

Fairplay  Level  Co.  A  company,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Merry,  Olinger,  Rewell, 
Pier  and  Notte,  having  formed  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  have  been 
engaged  during  tlie  last  eight  years  in  ruiming  a  level  on  land  owned  by  George 
Siddell  &  Co.  The  level  is  commenced  on  the  E.  half  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  26.  T.  1, 
R.  2  W.^  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  tlie  village  of  Fairplay.  It  has  been  nm 
eastward  a  distance  of  2,200  feet,  and  thence  south  70  feet;  and  has  cost  about  f^iO.OOO. 
One  "  shift"  of  three  men  is  the  usual  number  employed,  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  level  will  be  completed  for  many  years.  Its  greatest  depth  below  the  surface  is  I4<) 
feet,  and  48  feet  below  the  natural  water  level;  one  mile  farther  east  it  will  drain  about 
60  feet  below  the  present  water  level. 

This  level  will  unwater  the  whole  of  section  25,  and  will  cut  the  following  ranges  in 
the  third  opening:  The  Crabtree,  Thompson,  Engine,  Cams,  Bruce,  Lost  range, 
Franklin,  Seward,  and  Cave  range.  The  openings  in  these  ranges  are  vertical;  they 
were  formerly  worked  and  abandoned  with  lead  ore  in  them  going  below  the  water. 
When  these  ranges  are  unwatered  they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  productive. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fairplay,  about  fifty  men  find  employment  in  mining  during  the 
winter;  in  summer  the  mines  are  idle.  The  greater  part  of  the  lead  ore  raised  in  thii 
district  comes  from  the  mines  south  of  the  village,  and,  exclusive  of  the  two  large  mines 
previously  described,  has  not  exceeded  50,000. pounds  per  annum  for  the  last  six  yean. 

HAZEL  GREEN  DISTRICT. 

The  Hazel  Green  district  exhibits  considerable  activity  at  present  in  mining  opera- 
tions; and  the  reports  of  smelters  in  this  vicinity  show  that  a  large  amount  of  ore  is 
raised  here.  During  tlie  years  1872  and  1873,  miners  were  attracted  to  otlier  locahties 
by  the  prospect  of  higher  wages,  which  caused  a  temporary  decrease  in  the  productioD 
of  lead  ore;  the  mines,  however,  remained  unimpaired.  The  miners  have  now  returned, 
and  the  mines  have  regained  tlieir  normal  productive  condition. 

Tlie  most  remunerative  and  continuously  productive  portion  of  the  district  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Hazel  Green  Mining  Company,  otherwise  known  as  Crawford,  Mills  &  Co. 
It  is  situated  on  tlie  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  part  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  part  of  the  X. 
E.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  part  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  19,  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  19,  tlie  N.  W.  qr. 
of  Sec.  19,  the  W.  hf.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  18,  aU  in  T.  1,  R.  1  E.;  also  the  N.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  24,  and  Uie  E.  hf .  of  tlie  E.  hf.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  1,  R.  1,  W.,  comprising  in  all 
eleven  hundred  and  six  acres,  on  which  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  mineral 
veins  have  been  discovered  and  worked. 

During  the  early  days  of  mining  these  grounds  werewo.ked  from  the  surface  as  deep 
as  was  tlien  possible,  which  was  only  about  thirty -five  feet,  when  they  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. .  Pumping  was  tried  on  some  of  the  larger  bodies  of  ore,  but  as  a  general  thing 
was  found  to  be  too  ex^iensive  to  be  very  remunerative,  on  account  of  the  vast  amount 
of  water  whidi  tlie  ground  contained.  In  tlie  year  1862,  Crawford,  Mills  &  Co.  com- 
menced their  level  from  a  point  on  tlie  Hard  Scrabble  Branch,  and  have  been 
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it  oontmuougly  ever  since.    Its  total  completed  length  is  now  about  four  thousand  feet. 

it  is  a  feature  of  this  ground  that  it  is  traversed  by  several  bars  or  belts  of  ground 
which  are  very  hard  and  impervious  to  water.  As  soon  as  the  level  is  driven  through 
one  of  them,  it  unwaters  the  ground  in  aU  directions  to  the  next  bar. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1871,  one  of  those  ban  was  reached  which  was  so  hard  that  blast- 
ing with  powder  made  but  little  impression  on  it.  As  an  experiment,  nitro-glycerine 
was  tried  and  gave  tlie  greatest  satisfaction,  so  much  indeed  that  a  factoxy  has  been  es- 
tablished here,  and  it  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  mines.  It  is  at  present 
used  in  Dubuque,  Galena,  New  Diggings  and  several  other  places.  It  was  at  first  re- 
garded with  some  dislike  and  distrust  by  the  miners,  but  this  prejudice  is  fast  being 
overcome,  and  nitro-^ycerine.  or  some  of  its  compounds  will  probably  supplant  gun- 
powder in  the  mines  at  no  distant  day.  The  factory  at  Hazel  Green  produced,  during 
the  first  three  years,  about  three  thousand  pounds  of  nitro-glyceiine,  and  the  demand  is 
steadily  increasing. 

On  account  of  the  position  of  the  bars,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  tluree  branches 
to  the  level,  one  of  which  is  now  completed  and  is  gradually  draining  the  western  i>art 
of  the  ground.  The  northern  branch  when  completed  will  undoubtedly  unwater  the 
rest  of  the  ground. 

This  level  is  an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by  scientific  mining,  when  carried  on 
persistently  and  systematically,  with  sufficient  capital,  applied  witli  foresight  and  saga- 
city. It  has  cost  the  company  twelve  years  of  time  and  about  $100,000.  Its  results  are, 
that  it  has  already  repaid  tlie  outlay  of  capital  by  the  ore  raised  from  the  ground  un- 
watered  by  it,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  When  completed,  it  will 
unwater  the  ground  135  feet  below  the  natural  water  level  on  the  ridge  It  furnishes 
employment  to  about  80  miners  during  the  mining  season,  which  without  it,  would 
hardly  exceed  half  a  dozen. 

Quite  a  large  and  dear  stream  of  water  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the  level, 
and  is  at  present  used  to  operate  a  furnace  and  three  wash-places. 

The  ore  in  the  Hazel  Green  mines  is  usually  found  in  sheets;  this  is  its  charac- 
teristic mode  of  occurrence.  The  ranges  are  approximately  east  and  west,  or  nortli 
and  soutli,  the  former  being  the  most  productive.  Ore  is  also  sometimes  found  in  large 
bunches  or  pockets,  containing  sometimes  several  thousand  pounds,  and  occasionally  in 
openings.  The  pockets  are  often  lined  with  large  and  very  regular  cubes,  affording 
handsome  cabinet  specimens.  The  total  production  since  the  discovery  of  these  mines 
has  been  carefully  computed  from  the  smelter's  accounts  at  about  126,000,000  pounds. 
Their  present  product  is  about  800,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Mining  in  this  vicinity  is  confined  to  the  upper  half  of  the  Galena  hmcstone,  which  is 
here  present  in  its  entire  thickness,  the  clay  of  the  lower  Ijcds  of  the  Cincinnati  group 
being  found  near  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Galena.  A  section  of  the  strata  from  the 
top  of  the  ridge  to  the  level  would  present  approximately  the  following  features: 

Soil  and  flints 15  feet. 

Galena  limestone gO 

Shales  or  thin  layers  of  limestone 10 

First  day  opening 10    »* 

Second  day  opening ...  20    ** 

Flint  opening  to  floor  of  level 20 


it 


Total  thickness 165 


«( 


(4 


The  following  are  the  parties  who  are  now  engaged  in  mining  on  the  oompany*B  land 
or  have  been  during  the  course  of  the  present  survey: 
WiB.  Sub.  —46 
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Richard  Eastice  &  Co.  These  parties  were  working  in  a  new  locality,  and  had.  at 
the  time  they  were  visited,  one  of  the  handsomest  displays  of  ore  ever  seen  in  the 
grounds.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  had  penetrated  an  opening  filled  with  soft  eazth. 
The  sides  of  the  opening  were  lined  with  a  body  of  ore  which  presented  an  onbrokeo 
mass  of  cubic  crystals  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  six  inches  on  a 
side,  and  of  veiy  perfect  shape,  affording  veiy  handsome  cabinet  specimens.  Then; 
was  not  less  than  10,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  in  sight,  in  a  place  about  ten  feet  long. 
This  body  of  ore  is  known  to  continue  several  feet  deeper  to  the  drift  below.  The«e 
diggings  WQre  worked  until  the  fall  of  1875,  and  produced  in  all  120,000  pounds. 

Rowe  &  Rowe.  This  is  a  new  range,  and  was  discovered  in  March.  1874.  It  is  an 
east  and  west  sheet,  in  which  the  ore  occurs  in  a  crevice  three  or  four  inches  wide,  at  a 
depth  of  about  60  feet  below  tlie  surface,  and  about  35  feet  above  the  Hint  openins:. 
Work  was  suspended  here  in  September,  1876.  The  total  amount  produced  to  that 
time  was  50,000  pounds. 

Richard  Enstice*  Diggings.  Situated  on  the  Phelps  range,  shafts  are  90  feet  dee[K 
down  to  the  clay  openings.  Length  of  drifts  about  150  feet.  The  ore  here  occurs  in  a 
sheet  about  an  inch  thick.  The  diggings  were  worked  from  June,  1872,  to  June,  l^l\ 
and  produced  about  40,000  pounds.  Near  these  diggings,  and  about  ten  feet  dee()er.  is 
an  east  and  west  sheet  dipping  to  the  north,  carrying  bunches  of  blende,  which  afibnls 
quite  handsome  crystals. 

Manwaring  and  Madison  Range.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  anJ  is  some- 
times known  as  the  Hinch  range,  from  the  name  of  a  party  who  formerly  worked  it.  and 
by  whom  it  was  abandoned  in  1858.  Since  tlie  level  has  been  run,  the  water  has  fallen 
about  50  feet  in  this  ground,  and  in  December,  1873,  work  was  resumed  on  it  by  Craw- 
ford, Mills  &  Co.,  since  which  time  it  has  produced  40,000  pounds  of  lead  ore.  The 
shaft  is  doiMi  about  fifty-five  feet,  or  within  six  feet  of  the  flint  opening.  Work  was 
suspended  on  it  in  June,  1875. 

John  Edwards'  Diggings.  Situated  a  short  distance  further  west  on  the  same 
range.  A  flat  sheet  of  blende  is  found  here  in  the  second  opening,  at  a  depth  of  *^^  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  order  of  deposition  here  is :  1st,  pyrite;  2d,  galemte;  8d.  blende. 
During  the  winter  of  1875-6,  the  product  was  blende,  10  tons;  lead  ore,  lAOO  pounds. 

Bull  Pnmp  Range.  Tliis  range  was  worked  by  Jackson  &  Co.  during  the  yean 
1873-4-5,  producing  90,000  pounds.    Work  was  suspended  here  in  the  fall  of  1875. 

Bininger  Range.  This  range  has  1>eeu  worked  at  intervals  since  May,  1874.  It » 
now  worked  by  Stephens,  Nankivel  &  Rowe;  four  men  are  employed,  working  with  a 
horse  pump  in  the  second  opening.  During  the  present  year  the  product  has  been 
dO,00()  pounds. 

Big  Pnmp  Range.  This  range  has  been  worked  since  October  1,  1876,  by  Rich- 
ard Eustice  &  Co.    A  small  amount  of  ore  has  been  produced  from  the  first  opening. 

McCoy  Water- Wheel  Range.  Work  was  recommenced  here  about  August  Irt, 
1876,  by  Rowe  &  Son,  in  the  first  opening. 

Oates  and  Enstice.  This  party  has  been  working  during  the  last  year  and  a  half 
on  a  range  200  feet  north  of  the  west  branch  of  the  level.  The  lead  ore  is  found  in  a 
flat  sheet  in  the  second  opening.  The  opening  is  seven  feet  high  and  averc&ges  sewn 
feet  in  width.  The  sheet  is  about  one  foot  thick.  The  product  to  the  present  time  hits 
been  150,000  pounds. 

Clark's  Diggings.  Two  men  have  been  working  during  the  last  year  in  the  nuur 
next  north  of  the  McCoy  Water- Wheel  range.  The  ore  is  found  as  "  chunk  minenil  ' 
in  the  second  opening,  which  is  here  six  feet  wide.  Tlie  product  has  been  l^\***^ 
pounds. 

Tregenza  &  Son.  Work  was  commenced  by  this  party  in  the  fall  of  1^74.  on  the 
Drybone  range,  south  of  the  Badger  lot.    The  works  are  in  the  second  opening,  whirh 
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28  here  from  10  to  12  feet  wide;  and  contains  a  flat  sheet  about  five  inches  thick,  of 
which  the  upper  part  consists  of  lead  ore,  and  the  lower  of  zinc  ores.  The  product  has 
been,  zinc  ores  20  tons;  lead  ore  20,000  pounds.  Veiy  handsome  specimens  of  galenite 
coated  with  cerusite  are  obtained  here. 

\V.  H.  Enstice  &  Bro.  This  party  commenced  work  in  the  fall  of  1875  at  Crawford's 
little  pump  shaft.  They  worked  in  the  second  opening  during  the  winter  of  1875-6, 
and  suspended  in  the  summer  on  account  of  water.  The  prospect  is  good  and  they  ex- 
pect to  resume  work  this  winter  (1876).    Product  10,000  pounds. 

Edwards  Estate.  On  this  land  there  are  several  old  ranges,  now  drained  by  the 
level  of  Crawford,  Mills  &  Co.,  in  which  the  following  mining  has  been  done: 

Peter  Skinner,  in  the  winters  of  1874-5  and  1875-6,  produced  100,000  pounds. 

Moflkt  &  Co.,  in  the  same  seasons,  produced  80,000  pounds. 

Pierce  &  Trewather,  in  the  same  seasons,  produced  70,000.  Other  parties  in  the 
same  time,  in  small  amounts,  100,000. 

In  addition  to  the  parties  already  mentioned,  there  are,  in  the  winter  season,  usually 
about  sixty  miners  at  work  on  the  lands  of  the  Hazel  Green  Mining  Company. 

Biggings  in  the  Village  of  Hazel  Green  not  on  the  Lan«Is  of  the  Hazel  Green 

Mining  Company. 

McBreen  &  Co.  This  is  an  east  and  west  sheet,  connected  with  a  quartering  one  avera- 
ging about  an  inch  thick,  situated  on  the  land  of  Dr.  McBreen,  on  ilie  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec. 
25,  T.  1,  R.  1  W.  The  range  was  worked  in  1844,  and  the  ore  taken  out  to  the  water  lev- 
el. The  water  having  become  much  reduced  by  the  Hazel  Green  Company's  level,  work 
was  recommenced  in  1874,  since  which  time  about  55,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  have  been 
taken  out.  The  diggings  arc  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  not  down 
to  any  opening. 

Torneal's  Diggings.  A  short  distance  southwest  of  the  preceding  is  a  range  con- 
sisting of  twenty  parallel  crevices,  about  twenty-five  feet  apart,  and  bearing  N.  15^^  K. 
Work  was  abandoned  on  them  in  1850,  and  was  recommenced  by  Mr.  Tomeal  about 
eight  years  ago,  since  which  time  they  have  produced  42,000  pounds.  Considerable 
time  and  labor  have  been  expended  in  running  a  cross  drift  to  prove  the  ground  and  as- 
certain the  number  and  position  of  the  crevices.  The  distance  here  to  water  is  80  feet, 
and  the  diggings  are  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone. 

Rowe  and  Vivian.  This  was  formerly  known  as  the  Chizzem  range,  and  is  situated 
on  Edward  Williams'  land,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  25,  T.  1,  R.  1  W.,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  village  of  Hazel  Green.  It  is  a  north  and  south  range,  and  was 
worked  and  abandoned  in  1854.  Work  on  it  was  recommenced  by  the  present  parties 
in  November,  1873.  Since  then  it  has  produced  24,000  pounds.  ITie  full  thickness  of 
Galena  limestone  is  here  present,  overlaid  by  a  few  feet  of  clay  of  the  Cincinnati  group. 
The  deepest  shaft  is  106  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  drifts  is  about  190  feet.  Work 
was  suspended  here  in  the  spring  of  1875. 

Williams  &  Bro.  On  Edward  Williams'  land.  This  party  commenced  in  the  fall  of 
1875,  and  are  now  mining  in  a  range  a  short  distance  west  of  the  diggings  of  Eustice 
&  Co.,  in  the  village  of  Hazel  Green.  They  are  working  on  a  vertical  sheet,  and  have 
produced,  to  the  present  time,  20,000  pounds. 

Chandler^s  Diggings.  These  diggings  are  situated  on  Mr.  Wetherbee's  land,  and 
on  the  Sulphur  lot  range.  Work  was  commenced  two  years  ago,  ar.i  continued  to  the 
present  time.  The  works  are  in  the  second  oi)ening,  which  is  from  six  to  eight  feat 
wide,  and  contain  a  sheet  of  lead  ore  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and  also  large,  ir- 
regular masses  which  afford  handsome  specimens.  The  mine  has  produced  500,000 
pounds,  and  is  now  very  good. 
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Bnncome  Digging 

The  Buncome  Diggings  fonu  a  sub-district  belonging  to  Hazel  Green.  They  are  sit- 
uated on  the  Galena  river  near  the  mouth  of  Bull  branch.  They  were  formerly  veiy 
productive  diggings,  and  a  few  parties  are  still  working  in  them.  They  are  ntoot^  in 
the  Brown  rock,  wliich  is  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  is  here  from  twenty 
to  thirty  f^t  tliick;  and  extends  down  to  the  creek  bed  at  the  State  tine,  where  the  top 
of  the  Blue  limestone  may  be  seen.  At  the  mouth  of  Bull  branch  the  top  of  the  Blue 
limestone  is  found  to  be  twenty  feet  above  tlie  bed  of  the  stream.  Mining  b  generally 
carried  on  here  by  drifting  into  the  side  of  the  hill.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Mills  on  the  N.  W.  or.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  where  a  flat  sheet 
of  ore  was  found  on  tlie  top  of  the  Brown  rock,  on  which  a  number  of  short  levels  were 
run.  Mr.  Mills  is  now  engaged  in  running  a  level  on  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone 
from  the  center  of  Sec.  32,  westward,  to  prove  the  ground  for  blende,  of  which  ore  small 
quantities  have  been  occasionally  found.  The  Bimcome  ground  is  also  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  locality  in  which  native  sulphur  appears  in  sheet  fonn. 

Carpenter  &  Bennett.  These  parties  are  mining  on  Mr.  Mills'  land  on  the  N.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Galena  river.  The  workings  aie  as 
usual  in  the  Bro¥m  rock,  and  produce  some  lead  ore  and  large  amounts  of  carbonate  of 
zinc  and  blende.  Exactly  how  much  could  not  be  ascertained.  They  have  wotkied 
continuously  since  1872. 

Hicks,  Fiddick  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  land  of  the  Edwards  estate,  on  the  S.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  The  diggings  are  about  a  half  a  mile  above  the  month  of 
Bull  branch,  and  are  also  carried  on  in  the  Brown  rock.  They  are  drained  by  a  levd  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  discharging  100  gallons  per  minute,  which  was  commeDced  in 
1868.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets,  and  sometnmes  contains  a  httle 
blende  mixed  mth  it.  Twelve  men  are  now  employed  here,  and  are  producing  a  huge 
amount  of  Smitlisonite.  Since  the  commencement  of  operations,  about  400,000  pounds 
of  lead  ore  have  been  produced. 

Gabriel  Mills  Diggings.  This  ground  is  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  1,  R.  1  E., 
on  the  ridge  dividing  Bull  and  Hard  Scrabble  branches,  and  contained  the  large  lode 
mentioned  in  Prof.  Whitney's  report  of  1862,  on  pages  28o  and  286.  The  ore  was  dis- 
covered here  in  1854,  and  has  been  worked  uninteiroptedly  ever  since,  which  is  some- 
what remarkable,  as  a  single  range  seldom  continues  uniformly  productive  through  so 
many  years.  The  property  is  owned  by  Mr.  Mills,  and  is  now  being  worked  by  William^ 
Thomas  and  James  Mills,  and  R.  Pierce.  The  deepest  shaft  is  130  feet  down  to  the 
brown  rock,  in  which  the  ore  is  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets.  The  ore  from  the$e 
diggings  is  always  coated  with  pyrites,  and  some  Smithsonite  is  found  associated  with  it. 

The  ground  has  produced  about  eight  million  pounds  of  lead  ore,  their  present  an- 
nual average  production  is  about  50,000  pounds,  with  no  sign  of  diminution. 

Simmons  &  Sons.  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr..  Sec.  32,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  A  very  fine 
prospect  has  recently  been  discovered  by  this  party  on  Mr.  G.  Mills'  land.  Thej  com- 
menced work  about  the  1st  of  September,  1876,  with  a  horse  pump.  After  sinking  a 
shaft  14  feet  deep,  a  flat  sheet  six  inches  thick  was  discovered  in  the  upper  pipe-clay 
opening.  The  sheet  consists  of  lead  ore,  blende  and  pyrites,  about  half  of  the  thickness 
being  lead  ore. 

There  are  also  several  isolated  ranges  lying  between  Hazel  Green  and  Benton,  and 
not  properly  belonging  to  cither  district.    They  are  as  follows: 

Johns  &  Hnrvey.  On  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  The  range  was  stnick 
in  18'>S,  and  was  worked  for  some  time  with  an  engine  and  pump,  and  then  abandoned. 
Work  Wivs  recommenced  by  Messrs.  Johns  &  Har\'ey,  in  1869,  and  they  are  now  work- 
ing on  the  natuiul  water-level,  at  a  depth  of  one  hunlred  and  ten  feet  below  the  sor- 
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face,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  ran^  bears  slightly  north  of 
west,  and  makes  ore  in  tumbling  openings,  mixed  with  clay  and  detached  masses  of 
stone.  The  opening  is,  in  some  places,  twenty  feet  wide,  bat  does  not  correspond  in 
geological  position  with  any  of  the  Hazel  Green  openings,  as  it  is  rather  above  them. 
Workwajs  suspended  here  in  the  fall  of  1874.  Their  production  to  that  time  was 
900,000  pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Daw80ii*s  Diggings  are  situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  2,  R.  1  E.  The 
general  oouise  of  the  range  is  east  and  west,  but  it  is  found  to  pitch  in  various  direc-> 
tions.  They  are  worked  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  upi)er  measures  of 
the  Galena  limestone.  They  were  discovered  in  1872.  Since  then  they  have  been 
worked  continuously,  and  have  produced  80,000  pounds. 

Drybune  Diggings.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  2,  R.  1  E.  Mining  for  drybone  has  now 
been  carried  on  here  by  George  Hoppeigohn  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  diggings  are 
known  as  the  "  Bone  Patch,"  and  are  very  shallow,  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
in  depth.  The  Smithsonite  occurs  in  bunches  as  float,  and  does  not  make  in  any  regu- 
lar sheet  or  opening.    The  amount  produced  is  about  50  tons  per  annum. 

Barney  Reason's  Diggings  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
preceding,  on  the  same  quarter  section.  Work  is  suspended  on  them  during  the  sum- 
mer seasons.  They  are  quite  productive  diggings  and  have  yielded  50,000  pounds  of 
lead  ore  per  annum  for  several  years. 

Anthony  &  Dixon's  Diggings.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  2,  R.  1  E.  These  diggings 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Jenkinsville,  and  are  worked  alto- 
gether for  blende;  although  the  ore  contains  a  httle  drybone  and  lead  ore.  Tliey  are 
on  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone,  on  which  a  level  is  now  being  run,  and  is  completed  a 
distance  of  200  feet. 

The  ore  is  very  close-grained,  shows  no  regular  cleavage,  and  somewhat  resembles 
an  ore  of  iron.  It  is  remarkable  by  being  intersected  with  thin  parallel  plates  or  1am- 
inse  of  golenite  lying  very  close  together,  preseutmg  reflecting  edges,  and  being  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  ore. 

The  deposit  was  discovered  in  1872,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  since.  The 
production  has  been  180  tons  of  blende  and  10,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  per  annum. 

Kesting,  Hines  and  others.  A  short  distance  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the 
same  quarter  section,  are  three  parties  at  work  on  some  dry  bone  diggings.  There  are 
here  several  quartering  ranges,  having  a  southwest  course.  The  Smithsonite  lies  from 
fifteen  to  sixty-five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  the  lower  measures  of  the  Galena 
limestone;  it  "makes"  in  flats,  sheets  and  pitches  without  much  regularity.  The 
ground  has  been  worked  about  ten  years  for  drylx)ne.  The  aveiage  annual  production 
has  been  about  225  tons. 

Spensley,  Winn  &  Co.  Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mife  southwest  of  Meeker 
Grove  P.  0.  The  above  parties  have  been  working  here  about  five  yeai's.  The  ore  is 
found  in  an  irregular  flat  sheet  in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening.  This  ground  has  been 
worked  at  intervals  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Tlie  water  is  removed  by  a  horse 
pump.  The  production  of  the  last  two  years  is  as  follows:  1875,  blende,  300  tons,  lead 
ore,  20,000  pounds;  1876  to  October  1st,  blende,  400  tons,  lead  ore,  20,000  iwunds. 

Greenwood  &  Miller.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  is  an  east  and  west 
range,  discovered  by  Cook,  twenty  five  years  since.  The  present  parties  became  inter- 
ested in  it  in  1871.  Five  shafts  from  70  to  90  feet  deep  have  now  been  sunk,  and  two 
drifts  of  300  feet  each  have  been  run.  The  ore  is  found  hpre  in  a  crevice  opening, 
sometimes  twelve  feet  high.  The  width  of  the  opening  is  quite  variable,  as  it  is  crossed 
by  numerous  north  and  south  crevices,  which  usually  cause  it  to  expana  in  width. 
Bunches  of  ore  are  found  at  the  crossings,  but  no  regular  sheets.  Tlie  water  \b  removed 
from  the  ground  by  a  two  horse  pump  of  12  inch  bore,  6-feet  stroke,  which  pumps  alwut 
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90  gallons  per  minute.    It  is  estimated  that  the  ground  has  produced  a  million  pounds 
of  ore,  and  its  present  annual  product  is  about  300,000  pounds. 

NEW  DIGGINGS  DISTRICT. 

Considerable  lead  ore  is  now  being  raised  in  tlie  vicinity  of  New  Diggings,  being 
mostly  on  the  ridge  immediately  south  of  the  village.    The  following  section  taken  fiom 

the  mines  south  of  the  village  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  ^x- 
end  beds  and  openings: 

J^t.  In, 

Soil  and  day 14  .. 

Galena  limestone 60  . . 

Fhnt  bed 1  2 

Shale 2 

First  opening  (sometimes  called  crevice  opening) . . . , 5  . . 

Limestone  cap 2  .. 

Second  opening  (sometimes  called  flat  opening) 5  . . 

Flinty  rock 9  . . 

Third  opening  (this  is  the  principal  flat  opening) 4  . . 

Galena  limestone 4  . . 

"Putty  bed.'' 3 

Galena  limestone 1  8 

Fourth  opening 6  .. 

Galena  limestone 50  . . 

Flint  opening 3  . . 

Brown  rock  to  top  of  Blue  limestone 13  . . 

Total 178  3 


Champion  Diggings.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  New  Diggings  ridg« 
There  are  several  ranges  here  having  a  general  east  and  west  course,  one  of  which, 
known  as  Champion's  old  lode,  has  probably  yielded  more  than  any  single  range  in  th<f 
Lead  region.  This  and  the  other  ranges  owned  by  Mr.  Champion  are  drained  by  a 
level  half  a  mile  long.  This  was  completed  in  the  year  1865,  at  an  expense  of  about 
seventy  tliousand  dollars.  It  then  drained  the  ground,  and  in  four  years,  with  the  labor 
of  eight  men,  5,000,000  pounds  of  ore  were  taken  out,  which  sold  for  about  f500,0u0. 
This  ore  was  contained  in  an  immense  opening,  in  some  places  forty  feet  wide  by  twenty- 
flve  feet  high.  This  principal  opening  is  now  worked  out,  but  the  range  stiU  continues 
productive,  and  has  been  worked  uninterruptedly  for  the  last  ten  years.  Average  pI^^ 
duct  per  year,  85,000  pounds. 

Work  is  now  being  carried  on  south  of  the  old  ranges,  at  the  western  end.  in  the 
Myers  lot;  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  seventy- tliroc  feet  to  the  first  opening,  wliich  is  hcK 
about  10  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  wide.  There  are  here  three  (laiallel  creykf*. 
one  of  which  is  about  3  feet  wide.  Seventeen  men  are  now  employed  in  the  Champioa 
Diggings.  Mining  is  carried  on  continuously,  and  the  annual  product  is  about  200,(.k» 
pounds. 

Craig  Diggings  are  situated  on  the  New  Diggings  ridge  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sw. 
26  and  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  1.  R.  1  E.  Tliere  are  here  three  principal  east  and  w«ft 
ranges,  a  few  feet  apart.  Tlie  one  which  is  now  worked  is  known  as  the  Simpeon  Pump 
range.  Tliese  ranges  were  discovered  in  l^U.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  shaft  was  sunk 
on  one  of  them,  and  they  are  now  worked  in  the  second  opening.  They  produce  only 
lead  ore,  found  in  a  flat  opening  which  is  100  feet  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a  laigth 
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of  150  feet.  They  att  worked  only  in  the  winter;  and  produce  43,000  pounds  per 
annum. 

Craiff,  Sanders  and  Campbell.  Work  was  commenced  by  this  party  in  the  fall 
of  1874,  on  the  east  end  of  the  Simpson  Pump  range.  The  mining  is  carried  on  in 
the  first  opening.  The  product  has  been  2.!>8,000  pounds,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
produced  this  year  (1876).  The  extreme  west  end  of  this  range  has  been  worked  by 
Craig,  Stephens  &  White,  during  the  past  year,  but  htm  not  yet  produced  anything. 

Craig^  Level  Company.  A  company  consisting  of  several  persons  residing  in  New 
Diggings  and  the  a4jacent  towns,  and  representing  an  extensive  capital,  have  been  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  running  a  level  on  the  south  n^  of  the  New  Diggings  ridge, 
for  the  purpose  of  unwatering  the  extensive  eajst  and  west  ranges  on  and  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge.  It  is  abready  so  far  advanced  that  it  has  lowered  the  water  in  the 
mine  several  feet,  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  production  of  enough  lead  ore  to  more  than 
defray  its  expenses.  Mining  is  now  carried  on  on  Pump  range,  the  Mitchell  range,  and 
several  others;  the  company  are  making  several  '^ciosscut  drifts  ''  for  the  purpose  of 
prospecting  their  ground.  The  foUowing  are  the  principal  mining  operations  now 
(Oct.,  1876)  in  progress  here. 

On  the  ground  owned  by  Mr.  Craig  there  are  two  men  working  the  level;  two  men 
working  south  on  a  cross  cut  from  the  pump  shaft  range;  and  two  men  working  a  cross 
cut  north  from  the  same  range. 

On  the  ground  owned  by  Mr.  March  are  four  men  working  westward,  and  producing 
lead  ore  from  the  pump  shaft  range,  and  two  men  working  a  cross  cut  from  the  same 
range  southward. 

On  the  ground  owned  by  Mr.  Bird  there  are  four  men  prospecting  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mitchell  range,  and  four  men  working  on  an  opening  of  that  range,  raising  ore; 
also  two  parties  of  three  men  each  prospecting  on  the  east  end  of  the  pump  shaft  range. 

On  the  Dutch  lot  are  two  men  drifting  from  the  Mitchell  range  southward;  two  men 
cross  cutting  from  the  same  range  northward;  three  men  working  westward  on  the 
range,  and  producing  ore;  two  men  working  a  sheet  of  ore  on  a  north  and  south  range. 

On  the  ground  owned  by  Craig  and  Dunlap  are  three  men  working  an  old  east  and 
west  range  on  the  ridge;  and  three  men  prospecting  and  raising  ore. 

The  mining  operations  of  the  Craig  Level  company  have  been  very  productive  of  lead 
ore.  The  amounts  produced  previous  to  1874  could  not  be  ascertained.  During  the 
year  1873  it  was  70,000  pounds,  and  from  March,  1874,  to  October  1, 1876,  the  product 
was  2,075,470  pounds. 

Bix^wn,  Dodge  &  Co.  This  party,  consisting  of  four  men,  have  been  working  on 
the  west  end  of  the  Mitchell  range,  on  land  owned  by  Col.  S.  Scales.  The  product  has 
been  10,400  pounds,  all  raised  within  the  last  year. 

Harper,  Hird  &  Co.  Situated  on  tlie  New  Diggings  ridge,  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  Craig  diggings,  on  two  east  and  west  ranges,  known  respectively  as  the  Wiley  and 
Engine,  on  which  the  water  has  been  reduced  about  four  feet  by  the  Craig  level.  They 
were  quite  large  ranges,  and  were  extensively  worked  many  years  since.  Work  was  re- 
sumed on  them  by  the  above  parties  in  February,  1873.  Since  then,  the  product  has 
been  303,000  pounds.  The  crevice  of  the  Engine  range  is  here  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  the  ore  makes  in  the  first  opening;  while  on  the  Wiley  range  the  crevice  is  ten 
feet  wide,  and  the  ore  makes  in  the  crevice  and  not  in  tlie  opening.  The  ground  is 
owned  by  Col.  Sam.  Scales,  and  four  men  are  employed. 

The  existence  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening  (upper  surface  of 
the  Blue  limestone)  is  also  known  at  New  Diggings.  A  mining  company,  known  as 
the  Occidental,  wa^  in  operation  in  1873,  by  whom  a  level  had  been  run  on  this  open- 
ing, which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  flat  blieet  of  blende  oi  lead  ore.  No  work  has 
been  done  here  recently,  but  the  prospect  is  considered  good. 
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Catchall  Dig^in^s.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.  These  diggings  have  in 
former  years  produced  large  quantities  of  ore;  exactly  how  much  could  not  he  aaoer- 
tained.  After  lying  idle  for  some  years,  work  was  resumed  on  them  in  1870,  by  S.  and 
C.  Vickers,  J.  and  T.  Peacock  and  John  Henry.  They  were  worked  for  a  year  with  a 
horse-pump,  and  after  that  with  a  steam-pump,  the  former  having  boen  insufficient  to 
remove  the  water.  There  are  here  two  north  and  south  ranges  crossed  by  several  east 
and  west  ranges,  which  produced  blende  and  lead  ore.  The  pump-shaft  is  located  <m 
one  of  these  crossings,  and  is  48  foet  deep.  A  series  of  levels  was  run  from  here  to  the 
New  Diggings  ridge  by  which  it  wob  ascertained  that  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  8haft;^which  shows  that  the  openings  existing  at  this  place  are 
above  those  at  New  DiggingH,  and  probably  near  the  middle  of  the  Galena  limestone. 
The  Catchall  diggings  ceased  being  worked  in  January,  1873.  The  pump  and  engine 
still  remain  on  the  ground.  The  product  during  the  tluee  years  of  working  is  said  to 
have  been  two  miUion  pounds. 

Howe  &  Alderson.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  ground  is  situated  a  slioct 
distance  north  of  the  Democrat  furnace,  and  belongs  to  the  Leakley  estate.  The 
range  was  discovered  and  wor&ed  about  1847,  and  work  was  resumed  on  it  by  the  pres- 
ent parties  about  fourteen  years  since  (1862).  The  general  course  of  the  range  is  east 
and  west;  the  extent  of  the  drifts  is  from  300  to  400  feet,  in  the  course  of  which  five 
flat  openings  and  one  crevice  opening  have  l)een  found.  The  fiat  openings  are  not  (at 
above  the  Blue  limestone.  There  are  eight  shafts  going  down  to  the  openings,  from  30 
to  80  feet  deep.  The  ore  is  generally  small  with  wash-dirt,  but  httle  large  or  "  chunk- 
mineral  ''  is  found.  The  diggings  are  entirely  free  from  water.  During  the  past  four^ 
teen  years  they  have  produced  about  1,000,000  pounds.  Work  was  suspended  hoe 
about  Januaiy  1,  1876. 

John  Rain  &  Co.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  The  land  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Hodge  &  Scales  and  the  Field  estate.  The  course  of  the  range  is  N.  5"  E.  It  is  known 
as  the  Raspberry  range,  from  the  name  of  the  man  who  disoovered  it  in  1849,  and  some- 
times as  the  Dinsell  range.  Tlie  workings  are  all  in  the  first  of  the  New  Diggim^ 
opening,  although  Uie  second  has  also  been  reached.  There  are  five  shafts  down  to  the 
oi)ening,  and  about  500  feet  of  drift.  The  opening  ia  quite  variable  in  size,  and  k 
sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  feet  wide.  The  ore  occurs  as  wash-dirt,  although  large 
pieces  are  occasionally  found.  The  diggings  have  been  worked  for  lead  ore  daring  the 
last  seven  years,  since  which  time  Messrs.  Rain  &  Co.  have  taken  out  as  follows:  1871, 
50,000  pounds;  1872,  100,000;  1873,  75,000;  1874,  75,000.  The  product  for  1875-6  was 
not  learned,  but  the  mine  is  now  productive. 

Diggings  on  the  Leakley  Estate. 

Robbins  &  Bros.  Four  men  have  been  employed  here  during  the  last  year,  work- 
ing an  east  and  west  range  with  a  horse  pump.  The  amount  raised  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  ground  yields  enough  ore  to  pay  good  wages. 

Hall  &  Rain.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  is  a  new  east  and  west  nm^ 
on  the  Leakley  (»state,  disoovered  in  1873.  The  ore  occurs  in  a  crevice  opening  from  40 
to  45  feet  below  the  surface.  Four  shafts  liave  been  sunk  in  it,  and  one  drift  nin  a  di»- 
tance  of  400  feet.  About  1 19,000  pounds  have  been  produced  since  they  were  disooveKd. 
Work  was  suspended  this  year  (1876). 

£.  Ashworth  Diggings.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  is  an  east  and  west 
range  on  the  Leakley  estate,  discovered  in  the  fall  of  1873.  The  workings  at  thia  place 
are  confined  by  water  to  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  crossed  by  numerous  qoart^zing 
swiUiers  from  four  to  six  feet  apart.  The  crossings  are  the  most  productive  parts  of  the 
opening,  and  the  ore  frequenUy  comes  up  to  the  surface  day.  At  the  time  they  wm 
visited,  June,  1874,  five  sliafts  had  been  sunk  about  35  feet  deep;  one  of  the 
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aboat  100  feet  long,  and  there  were  several  of  50  feet  each.  The  product  to  that  time 
was  4,000  pounds  of  lead  ore,  and  fifteen  tons  of  diybone.  They  have  been  woxking 
continuously  since,  producmg  small  amounts. 

Phoenix  Lead  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  Sec.  13,  T.  1,  R.  I  E.  A  great  deal  of 
mining  has  been  carried  on  here  since  a  very  early  day,  and  the  ground  haa  been  very 
productive  of  "ore.  The  principal  vein,  which  is  known  as  the  Ellis  sheet,  was  discov- 
ered by  a  miner  of  that  name,  about  thirty-five  years  since  Its  course  is  N.  20**  E., 
and  it  has  been  worked  for  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  workings  so  far  have 
been  confined  to  the  Galena  limestone,  of  which  there  is  a  thickness  of  loO  feet  at  the 
pump  shaft,  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  This  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  115 
feet,  leaving  thirty-five  feet  of  the  formation  unexplored,  exclusive  of  the  underlying 
Trenton  limestones,  which  have  here  a  thickness  of  about  fifty  feet.  The  sheet  of  ore 
is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  varies  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  as  deep  as 
the  shafts  were  sunk.  The  same  system  of  surface  mining  obttiined  here  as  at  other 
places,  by  means  of  which  the  ore  was  extracted  down  to  the  natural  water  level  but  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  main  body  of  ore  untouched.  In  tliis  man- 
ner more  than  2,500,000  pounds  of  lead  oro  were  obtained.  In  the  year  1J^65  a  level 
was  commenced  with  a  view  to  drain  the  ground,  and  was  prosecuted  with  slight  inter- 
mission until  1872.  Its  present  length  is  1,700  feet,  and  when  completed  it  will  drain  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  1*35  feet.  Several  other  large  east  and  west  ranges  traverse  this 
ground,  among  which  are  the  Bobineau,  and  the  Dowd  &  McGinnis,  on  the  W.  hf .  of 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  which  have  yielded  heretofore  not  less  than  thre«3 
miUion  pounds. 

SHULLSBURG  DISTRICT. 

Stopline  Diggings.  The  property  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  N.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  29  and  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  20,  all  in  T.  1,  R.  3  E.  Although  the  mine  is  not  in 
operation,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  worked  on  very  short  notice. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  it  was  obtained  from  the  owner,  Mr.  Edward 
Meloy,  and  personal  inspection  of  the  ground.  Nearly  if  not  quite  the  entire  thickness 
of  Galena  limestone  is  present  at  this  locality.  The  northern  outcrop  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  is  found  about  a  mile  to  the  southwest.  The  pump  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  a 
natural  chimney  to  a  depth  of  112  feet  below  the  surface,  and  has  now  reachad  what  is 
known  as  tlie  green  bed  or  cap  of  the  Shullsburg  openings.  The  water  was  removed  by 
an  engine  and  lifting  pump  discharging  500  gallons  per  minute.  All  the  water  came 
up  in  the  shaft  through  the  chimney.  While  the  pump  was  in  operation,  two  springs 
sittiated  respectively  one-half  mile  east  and  northwest  of  the  shaft  ceased  to  flow. 
There  are  two  principal  ranges  here,  one  bsaring  N.  30^  E.  from  the  pump  shaft  and 
worked  for  a  distance  of  800  feet  northeast  of  the  shaft,  and  the  other  bearing  N.  10"  E, 
about  140  feet  west  of  the  shaft  worked  about  500  feet,  connected  by  a  quartering  range 
running  north  of  east. 

These  ranges  were  struck  in  1863,  and  worked  until  1869,  and  are  thought  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Shullsburg  elevator  ranges.  Two  shafts,  sunk  on  the  range,  bear- 
ing N.  30"  E.,  have  turned  out  1,000  pounds  to  the  foot  without  any  drifting  and  the 
whole  tract  within  an  area  wliich  would  be  embraced  within  three  acres  of  ground  hoiA 
produced  about  600,000  pounds.  In  every  shaft  from  which  ore  has  been  raised,  the  in- 
dications of  large  bodies  below  are  very  strong, 

A  very  peculiar  formation  was  found  in  sinking  on  the  N.  30*"  E.  range.  Commenc- 
ing at  a  depth  of  35  feet  from  the  surface,  a  hard  brecciated  hmestone  sets  in,  filled 
with  pyrites,  and  in  some  cases  with  galenite;  this  fonuation  continues  as  deep  as  the 
■hafts  were  sunk.  This  was  not  found  on  other  ranges  in  this  locality,  and  is  a  mode 
of  occurrence  peculiar  to  one  range. 
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The  breccia  consists  of  sbmII, 
Fio-  17.  onfcular  piecm  of  Galena  lime- 

stone, aiiiiikr  to  the  a^j^'^^nt 
rock  of  tiie  fomtatioa.  It  ap- 
pear to  have  been  eaased  hj 
the  uudenuining  and  falling  b 
of  B  portion  of  the  fomiatioc, 
by  a  previous  sublenaneaii 
^  drainage.  The  nibbing  and 
grinding  of  the  sides  of  the  Ss- 
eare  against  each  other  m  the 
V-«-8to»»  Bbiccia.  8»«»>  Dio«n.a..  «"««  "^  t*"*^  moveinent  b«oke 

off  pieces  of  vahous  sizes,  and 
the  intersticea  and  cavities  were  subeequently  filled  with  pyrites. 

McNulty  Jtliiic.  In  June,  1873,  work  was  recommenced  on  these  old  ranges,  and 
considerable  capital  expended  in  erecting  new  machinery  and  buildings,  the  <Ad  ones 
having  been  previously  burned.  It  ie  now  owned  and  operated  by  MesEte.  J.  M.  Rytw. 
of  Galena,  and  M.  A.  Fox,  of  Shullsburg. 

The  mine  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  lie  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  15,  T.  1,  H.  2  E..  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  village  of  Shullaburg.  There  is  here  a  thickness  of  about  200 
feet  of  Galena  limestone,  or  four-Gfths  of  the  entire  formation.  Hie  ore  is  obtained  in 
the  usual  opening  common  to  all  the  mines  of  the  Shullsburg  district,  between  what  aio 
known  as  the  green  and  clay  beds,  of  which  the  green  bed  is  regarded  as  the  top  and 
the  clay  bed  as  the  bottom  of  the  opening.  In  this  mine  the  following  stiatigraphkal 
information  was  obtained:  Five  feet  below  the  day  bed,  and  150  feet  below  the  lor- 
face  ie  an  opening,  and  a  bed  of  white  rock  two  feet  thick,  then  a  layer  of  han)  gruy 
toek  three  feet.  !3elow  this  was  found  a  flat  sheet  of  galenite,  mixed  with  pyrittv.  and 
indications  of  an  opening  below.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  mining  ground  on  this  ridgp, 
that  all  crevices  south  of  tlie  Shulkburg  branch  pilch  or  dip  to  the  south,  aboot  alx 
inchef  in  ten  feet,  until  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  reached.  Here,  as  in  the  south  shod 
of  the  McNulty,  the  crevices  are  vertical.  In  this  shaft  the  crevice  penetrates  through 
the  clay  floor,  and  continues  on  going  down,  being  the  only  crevice  which  has  done  so. 
Proceeding  further  south,  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  the  crevices  all  dip  or  pitch  to  the 
north.  Taken  toother,  this  system  of  crevices  seems  to  present  a  fan^like  shape,  ap" 
proaching  one  another  as  they  descend.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  a  new  east  and  west 
range  was  tliscovered  in  this  mine,  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  one  already  wtolevl. 
It  pitrniiees  to  be  vety  productive  of  lead  ore.  The  production  of  this  mine  fiom  June 
1.  la78.  to  March  1,  1876,  is  as  follows;  1873,  200.000  pounds;  1874,  150,000  pounis; 
1875,  7-'>,(KJ0  pounds;  1876,  210,000  pounds. 

Rickert,  Stevens&Cn.  These  diggings  are  situated  on  the  N.W.qr.  of  the  N.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  14.  about  -^OO  feet  east  of  the  McNulty  mine,  and  connected  wiih  it.  Th-.'ir 
geological  poaidon  in  respect  to  strata  and  openings  are  ulmort  the  same.  Tlie  an  it 
found  in  the  usual  Shullsbnrg  opening,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  runs  above  it  fur  a  atcrt 
distance,  and  then  drops  down  again,  presenting  a  saddle-shaped  appearance.  At  the 
south  shaft  the  rock  is  very  mnch  disturbed  and  broken,  apparently  in  on  area  of  ahjot 
200  feet  in  iliameter.  It  is  in  loose  manses  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  containing  mini;  <x 
less  ore  scattered  through  it,  and  the  fine  earthy  material  known  among  the  miners  m 
sand.  Tlie  strata  pitch  in  every  conceivable  diretrtion  and  degree,  from  horiionttl  to 
vertical,  crevices  and  veins  cannot  be  followed  through  it  with  bny  degree  of  certainty; 
but  at  the  Ixirders  of  this  disturbed  area,  as  well  as  above  and  below  it.  the  strata  lia\o 
their  normal  position,  which  is  nearly  horizontal.  This  is  merely  a  local  di^tuibano'', 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  unequal  hardness  and  Bolubili^  of  the  foniatim.     Conador- 
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able  of  the  limestone  seems  to  have  been  removed  by  cunents  of  water  nimiing  throagh 
the  opening,  thus  permitting  large  and  small  iiregular  masses  to  fall  from  above,  and 
filling  the  interstices  with  tho  fine  insoluble  residuum  of  sand. 

In  connection  with  this  irregularity  was  noticed  a  remarkable  '*  chimney ''  about  36 
feet  long  by  20  feet  broad,  and  extending  upward  further  than  has  yet  been  followed. 

It  was  originally  filled  with  loose  masses  of  galenite  rock  and  sand.  In  the  ground 
on  this  ridge  the  strata  dip  on  both  sides  toward  the  north  and  south  line  between  Sees. 
14  and  15,  on  the  west  side  about  four  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  east  side 
one  foot  in  thirty  rods.  The  ground  is  drained  by  a  horse- pump  into  a  level  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface.  The  mine  produces  veiy  handsome  cabinet  specimens  of 
galenite  and  calotte,  in  the  form  of  dog-tooth  spar. 

The  following  section  will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  on  this  ridge: 

Soil  and  clay 6  to  10  feet 

Galena  limestone 100    " 

Flint  bed 4to   8    ** 

Green  bed  to  day  bed,  including  the  opening 14  to  18    " 

Galena  limestone  to  top  of  Blue  limestone 65    ** 


Total  average  thickness 195 


i( 


This  may  be  compared  with  the  section  taken  at  New  Diggings,  and  given  on  page 
710  ol  this  report.  Reckoning  upwards  from  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone  to  the  top  of 
the  green  bed,  or  cap  of  the  Shullsburg  opening,  the  distance  is  found  to  be  about  80 
feet,  and  in  tlie  New  Diggings  section,  from  the  top  of  tlie  Blue  limestone  section  to 
the  top  of  the  flinty  rock,  which  is  the  cap  of  the  third  or  main  opei/ing,  the  distance  is 
82  feet. 

This  establishes  an  identity  of  geological  position  of  these  two  points.  Measuring 
downward  from  the  cap  in  the  Shullsburg  opening,  its  average  distance  is  found  to  be 
sixteen  feet  to  tlic  bottom  of  tlie  opemng.  In  the  New  Diggings  section  the  same  dis- 
tance includes  all  that  lies  between  the  top  of  tlie  third  and  bottom  of  the  fourth  open- 
ing, and  finally  each  is  underlaid  by  about  the  same  thickness  of  unproductive  rock. 
The  correspondence  between  these  openings  is  tlius  very  distinctly  marked.  The  un- 
productive beds  in  the  New  Diggings  openings  seem  to  disappear  on  going  eastward, 
and  finally  the  openings  unite  on  reaching  Shullsburg. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  tliese  diggings,  it  is  estimated  that  the  S.  hf .  of  Sec.  10, 
and  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  l^eing  an  area  of  one  mile  long  on  a 
course  S.  70**  E.,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  including  the  McNulty  and  Rick- 
ert*8  diggings,  have  produced  since  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  not  less 
than  100,000,000  pounds. 

The  preceding  information  in  regard  to  the  mine  of  Rickert,  Stephens  &  Co.  was  ob- 
tained at  the  time  I  examined  them  in  June,  1873.  Since  then  I  have  recently  received 
the  following  information  concerning  them  from  Mr.  John  E.  Hoover,  of  Shullsburg,  to 
whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  valuable  information  relative  to  the  Irish  Diggings  and 
the  McNulty  mine : 

"The  bearing  of  the  crevice  on  which  we  (Rickert,  Stephens  &  Co.)  are  now  woridng 
is  due  east  and  west.  The  mineral  is  found  about  12  feet  below  the  green  bed  or  cap, 
and  is  mixed  with  sulphur  (pyrites).  The  rock  is  different  from  any  before  taken  out  of 
the  mines  in  tliis  section.  It  is  a  dark  blue,  and  mixed  with  sulphur  and  flint,  and  is 
very  hard.  In  the  opening  there  is  copper  ru8t  or  verdigris  mixed  with  large  balls  of 
sulphur.  Dog-tooth  spar  or  tiff  is  also  found  in  large  quantities,  most  of  which  is 
tittached  to  the  mineral. 
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"  The  company  commenced  work  in  1849,  and  on  the  present  range  in  May,  1874. 
They  are  now  operating  a  steam  pump  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  tho 
South  digging  range.  The  product  from  June  1,  1878,  to  Maix:h  1,  1876,  is  as  follows: 
1878,  877,120  pounds;  1874,  201,966  pounds;  1875,  318,690  pounds;  1876,  153,720 
pounds." 

Silvertborn  Mine.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  82,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31,  T.  2,  R.  2  E.  TTie  gteat- 
est  thickness  of  Galena  limestone  found  on  the  ridge  was  about  one  hundred  feeL  The 
ground  is  drained  by  a  level  run  in  the  carbonaceous  shale,  on  the  top  of  the  Blue 
limestone,  which  lias  here  a  very  great  tliickness,  ))eing  nowhere  less  than  two  feet,  and 
in  some  places  seven  and  a  half  feet  thick.  It  seems  in  this  mine  to  replace  the  pipe- 
clay  opening.  It  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  consequently  this  level  has  been  compora- 
tively  inexpensive.  This  shale,  when  dried,  bums  with  a  bright  yellow  flame  and  much 
smoke  until  the  carbon  is  exhausted,  but  owing  to  the  amount  of  calcareous  matter  it 
contains,  it  is  not  much  reduced  in  bulk.  These  diggings  produced  in  1871,200.0(0 
pounds,  and  in  1872,  about  100,000  pounds.  Their  product  in  previous  years  ooold  not 
be  ascertained.  Work  was  suspended  on  them  in  1875.  An  analysis  of  lead  ore  from 
the  Silverthom  mine  gave  the  following  results:  Lead  sulphide,  97.06;  metallic  lead, 
84.07;  insoluble  silicious  residuum,  1.76. 

Dry  Bone  Di^ii^ings.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  and  the  S.  E.  qr. 
of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.  The  ranges  here  run  in  nearly  an  eaM,  and 
west  direction.  The  diggings  are  situated  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  Galena  limestone; 
the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone  is  found  a  short  distance  down  the  stream.  Although 
shallow,  these  diggings  have  been  very  productive  of  zinc  ore,  and  are  still  suooeesfuUy 
worked. 

Irish  Digginfcs.  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.  These  diggings  have  not  been  worked  for 
many  years  on  account  of  water,  but  were  fonnerly  very  productive  and  were  aljandoned 
with  ore  going  down  in  the  crevices.  The  greatest  thickness  of  Galena  limestone  on 
this  ground  is  about  150  feet.  They  could  be  readily  un watered  by  means  of  a  level 
from  some  point  on  the  Shullsburg  branch. 

Meloy  and  Fox.  In  the  early  pSLrt  of  the  year  1875,  that  part  of  the  Irish  Diggings 
known  as  the  Findley  Cave  range  was  leased  by  Messrs.  £.  Meloy  and  M.  A.  Fox,  of 
ShuUsburg.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  comprises  99 
acres  of  land,  lying  about  a  mile  northeast  of  the  village.  The  range  was  worked  du- 
ring the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1875,  and  in  November  of  that  year  a  steam 
engine  and  pump  were  erected,  and  it  has  been  worked  continuously  to  the  present  tiiue 
(November,  1876).  The  pump  shaft  is  now  about  80  feet  deep.  Water  is  dischari^'vd 
into  an  adit  connecting  with  the  shaft  at  20  feet  below  the  surface,  at  the  rate  oi  150 
gallons  per  minute.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  N.  7''  E.,  having  a  dip  to  the  eastward 
of  four  feet  in  one  hundred.  The  distance  between  tlie  walls  of  the  vein  or  crevice  va- 
ries from  two  and  a  half  to  seven  feet,  the  space  between  them  being  filled  with  th« 
vein  matrix  common  to  this  neighborhood.  The  bottom  of  tlie  pump  shaft  is  six  fie«t 
below  the  top  of  the  flint  beds  (see  section  on  page  715).  The  vein  appears  to  oontinue 
downwards,  the  filling  of  the  crevice  being  loose  and  allowing  the  water  to  paas  readily 
through  it. 

After  sinking  the  pump  shaft,  the  vein  was  drifted  in,  a  distance  of  60  feet  to  the 
northward;  in  the  course  of  running  this  drift,  100,000  pounds  of  ore  were  extracted. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  the  condition  of  the  mine  in  March,  1876.  The  produc- 
tion since  then  we  liave  not  learned. 

Tliis  range  was  worked  more  than  80  years  since,  with  a  two-horse  pump,  as  deep  as 
water  would  permit,  and  large  quantities  of  lead  ore  were  obtained.  These  diggings 
could  be  unwatered  to  a  much  greater  depth  by  means  of  a  level  from  some  point  on  the 
ShuUabuiig  Branch. 
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Ball  Pnmp  Ran^^e.  Work  is  still  carried  on,  on  this  range,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Hempstead  estate.  It  is  operated  by  Messrs.  Beebe,  of  Galena,  and  Wetherbee.  of 
ShuUsburg.    The  amounts  produced  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Oakland  Mining  Co.  The  lands  of  this  company  are  situated  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  6,  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  and  the  S.  £.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  all 
in  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  comprising  in  all  about  565  acres. 

This  ground  includes  the  old  French  range,  which  was  discovered  as  early  as  1839,  and 
produced  not  less  than  1.000,000  pounds.  It  is  connected  northward  by  some  quartering 
crevices,  and  is  known  as  the  Earnest  and  Townsend  range. 

The  thickness  of  Galena  hmestone  here  is  about  170  feet.  There  are  six  shafts  on  tlio 
range,  averaging  about  50  feet  each.  The  lead  ore  is  abundant,  but  dips  rapidly  to  the 
northwest  beneath  the  water.    The  range  has  produced  about  400,000  pounds. 

llie  ground  is  susceptible  of  drainage  from  the  Shullsburg  branch.  It  is  not  worked 
at  present. 

The  company  also  has  a  level  nearly  completed  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  which  is 
run  on  the  stratum  of  carbonaceous  shale,  or  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone.  At  the 
working  shaft  tliere  is  a  thickness  of  90  feet  of  Galena  limestone,  of  wliich  the  follow- 
ing section  is  given: 

FeH. 

Clay  and  soil 18 

Yellow  flinty  limestone  .* 16 

Gralena  limestone  containing  calcite 20 

Blue  sandy  limestone  cap 6 

Red  ochery  clay  with  lead  ore  in  flat  sheets  at  top  and  bottom,  also  dif- 
fused through  the  mass  forming  wash-dirt 12 

Unexplored  beds : 18 

Total  thickness 90 

Considerable  mining  has  been  done  in  former  years  in  the  Blue  sandy  limestone  mem- 
ber of  the  section,  but  the  main  opening  appears  to  be  in  the  red-ocher>'  clay  which  un- 
derlies it,  which,  so  far  as  explored,  has  been  found  to  have  a  thickness  of  about  tweh  e 
feet,  and  to  contain  a  flat  sheet  of  galenite  nearly  continuous,  and  of  variable  thickness, 
sometimes  fumisliing  pieces  of  500  pounds  weight. 

Tlie  bearing  of  the  sheet,  so  far  as  has  been  determined,  is  west  of  north  and  east  of 
Boutli,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  southw&st.  Its  area  has  not  been  determined,  but  so  far 
as  has  been  worked  there  are  no  indications  of  the  opening,  contracting  or  closing  up. 

BENTON  DISTRICT. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Benton,  there  are  several  parties  perma- 
nently engaged  in  mining,  besides  others  who  mine  only  in  tlie  winter.  The  diggings 
are  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  yet  not  so  low  as  the  brown  rock. 

Tlie  mode  of  occurrence  of  tlie  openings  in  this  vicinity  is  quite  remarkable,  and  v&  as 
follows:  There  are  numerous  well  defined  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  crevices, 
which  are  followed  down  witli  shafts  until  the  random  of  the  openings  is  reached.  At 
this  point,  instead  of  the  crevice  leading  into  and  being  connected  with  the  openings,  as 
IS  usually  the  case,  the  crevice  usually  closes  up,  and  it  is  necessary  to  drift  at  right  an- 
irles  witli  the  crevioe  for  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  on  each  side,  where  the 
openings  are  usually  found.  The  annexed  diagram  illustrates  the  relative  position  of 
thv  ODenings.  A  represents  the  vertical  crevice  on  which  the  shafts  are  sunk.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  first  opening  is  from  five  to  fifty  feet,  according 
to  the  amount  of  denudation  of  the  ground.    B  B  represents  the  first  opening,  which  is 
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a  flat  flint  opening  four  feet  high.  C  C  reprwenta  the  second,  which  i»  also  »  flat  flint 
apenio^,  four  feet  high.     D  D  reprawDta  the  third,  which  i«  not  a  flint  opening;.    It 

ii  about  four  feet  high. 
Fia.  18.  aimilaitoBandC.   Tb<? 

distance  between  the  Rnt 


four  feet  of  unprodoc- 
tjve  cap  Tock;  between 
the  seomd  and  thint, 
ten  feet  of  similar  nxk. 
The  openinjiii  are  ahont 
fifteen  feet  wide,  an.l 
sometimes  as  much  u 
four  hundred  feet  long. 
Having  deaoribod  the 
.  position  and  mode  of  or- 
currence  of  the  ok.  the 
different  di^nrings  now 
in  operatioD  wiU  be  de- 

Bainbridire  &  Vip- 

ord.     S.  E,  qr.  Sec.  •', 

B.™,  .,  -.  B..™,  o,.™..  T.  1,  B.  1  E.    Thi.  . 

an  ea«t  and  west  raniK 

somewhat  near  a  mile  long,  whidi  \raa  worked  alwut  twentj-two  yeam  sinci'  and 

abondonwl.    Prior  to  ISM,  it  prodnccd  aliout  one  and  a  haJf  million  pounds.    Al>aat 

seven  yean  since  some  worit  was  done  on  it.  and  one  million  pounds  were  pnxluMil. 

Work  was  recommenced  on  the  ea>"tem  end  by  the  present  parties  in  February,  I'Ti. 

and  has  continued  to  the  present  tirns  (November,  1876).    The  annual  product  is  abont 

20,000  pounds.    During  the  last  year  and  a  half  they  hare  been  worked  with  a  borne 

Bainbrldsc,  Mnndy  &  Maixhn.  This  is  a  quartering  southwest  am)  nortbeaft 
range,  about  100  yards  nortli  of  the  preceding.  This  range  was  never  worked  previouj 
to  March,  1174.  It  is  now  worked  only  in  the  winter  seasons.  It  has  produced  b  a!I 
about  .'jO,ffX)  pounds.  The  ore  in  these  dlgg^iga  and  the  preceding  is  fonnd  in  openingi 
detache«)  from  the  main  crevice. 

Metcalf,  Barker  &  Alexander.  N.  W,  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  1,  B.  I  E.  This  groand  ij 
situated  on  what  is  known  as  the  Swindler  ndge.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  cuetna 
which  formerly  exinted  arnong  the  miners  of  cutting  through  and  breaking  into  eatli 
other's  ground  to  steal  the  ore,  which  the  complicateil  nature  of  the  openings  enaUni 
them  to  do.  Thie  range  was  struck  in  1871,  and  has  been  worked  oontinuoosly  evrr 
since.  The  depth  to  the  top  of  the  first  opening  is  fifty  feet  at  this  shaft,  and  oo  tV 
ridge  generally,  although  tlie  opening  is  said  to  dip  sUghtly  to  the  west  Some  «ai<-r 
is  encountered  on  the  ridge,  and  t!ie  pre^nt  parties  have  found  it  neceseaty  to  v^xk  j 
two-hone  pump.    The  production  to  Nov<rmb-?r  1.  1^76  has  been  60U,0.'>pouniU. 

Raliibridf;e  DigKixK^  Situaleil  on  tlie  E.  hf.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Stv.  4.  T.  1.  R. 
1  E.  Work  v.-iw  coiumenceil  here  by  .Mr.  Tliomas  Bauibridge.  of  Benton,  in  thi>  widIt 
of  l'*li.  In  May,  l>*7-'i,  an  inegidar  deposit  of  lead  and  linc  ore  was  discovered  aUot 
lifty  feel  below  the  surfaii",  having  a  course  a  little  west  of  south.  Three  men  ar. 
usually  emploved.  Its  proiliiction  lias  lie-'n  25  tons  of  Smilhsonite  and  2o.'t»i.>  poanii 
of  leti.l  on-. 

Han-cj^'s  Di^^nga.    Situated  on  the  same  ground,  and  aboat  250  yards  ikTlhvnt 
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of  the  preceding.  Work  waa  begun  here  in  the  winter  of  1875--6»  and  a  large  flat 
sheet  of  Smithaonite  was  discovered,  which  has  been  worked  over  200  feet  in  diameter 
without  reaching  unproductive  ground.  It  is  found  about  50  feet  below  the  surface  in 
the  random  or  horizon  of  the  flat  flint  openings.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets  inter- 
stratified  with  the  formation.    One  hundred  tons  have  been  produced. 

McElroy  Bros.  Situated  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Benton.  This  is  a 
new  discovery,  made  in  the  winter  of  1875-6.  An  irregular  flat  sheet  of  Sniitheonitd 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  below  the  surface,  from  which  in  two  months,  15 
tons  ^of  ore  were  produced.  Work  was  then  discontinued  during  the  summer.  The 
above  parties  intend  to  work  it  again  in  the  winter. 

M.  J.  Williams  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  T.  1, 
R.  1  E.  A  large  flat  sheet  of  lead  ore  and  blende,  about  one  foot  thick,  was  discovered 
in  July,  1876,  in  the  bed  of  Fever  river,  soon  after  a  heavy  flood  which  took  place  at 
that  time.  It  lies  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone,  and  on  account  of  its  sit- 
uation in  the  river,  but  little  has  been  done  with  it.  It  is  an  excellent  prospect,  and 
wiU  doubtless  be  remunerative,  as  soon  as  the  water  can  be  removed. 

McCaffery,  Smith  &  Co.  In  the  middle  of  October,  1876,  these  parties  commenced 
work,  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  west  line  of  the  forty  of  M.  J.  Williams  &  Co.  They  found 
the  same  sheet  of  ore  as  there  described.  In  the  space  of  two  weeks  they  had  developed 
a  fine  prospect,  and  had  produced  about  one  ton  of  ore. 

Level  Company.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  a  level  is  now  being 
run  by  Messrs.  Stevens,  Mason.  Miller,  Robbins,  Broderick,  Hoover,  Thompson,  Coltman 
and  Farley,  who  own  and  have  leased  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  m  Sees.  20,  21, 
28  and  29.  The  level  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  has  now  reached  a 
length  of  one  thousand  feet.  It  is  being  diiven  on  a  flint  opening  near  the  top  of  the 
Brownrock,  which  is  here  about  fourteen  feet  above  the  Blue  limestone. 

The  object  of  driving  the  level  is  to  unwater  the  Drummond  range,  which  runs  east 
and  west,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Craw  range  of  Hazel  Green,  and 
the  N;igle  range  of  Mew  Diggings.  It  is  believed  tliat  when  the  level  is  completed  it 
will  unwater  the  Drummond  range  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet  below  the  present  water 
level. 

The  level  now  gives  access  to  two  openings  in  working  it,  and  had,  when  visited,  an 
incli  sheet  of  lead  ore  in  ihe  working  forehead.  It  may  be  remarked  that  these  open- 
ings are  lower  Uian  any  of  the  Benton  openings,  and  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of 
Uie  Buncome  district.    The  product  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  60,000  pounds. 

PLATTEVILLE  DISTRICT. 

The  diggings  of  the  Platteville  district  comprise  those  situated  in  the  immediate  vi* 
dnity  of  the  village,  the  Whig  diggings  and  the  Big  Patch  diggings.  The  mines  near 
Platteville  are  all  included  in  Sees.  9, 10, 14  and  15;  and  of  these,  the  ones  chiefly  worked 
are  situated  on  Sees.  9  and  10,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village.  Tlie  diggings  here 
are  very  shallow;  the  deepest  shafts  are  seldom  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  ore  oociura 
in  bunches,  pockets  and  small  openings  in  the  clay  crevices,  and  often  comes  up  to  tlie 
gurfaec.  Their  geological  position  is  about  the  middle  of  the  Galena  Umestone.  There 
9ie  no  large  companies  at  work  in  this  district,  all  the  mining  being  done  by  parties  of 
two  or  three  persons.  There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  such  parties,  who  fonu  the  ag- 
gregate production  of  tlie  district.  A  few  of  tlie  more  prominent  are  here  given,  and 
their  annual  production  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained. 

Stevens  A  Howe 40,000  lbs. 

Lane&Lawton t)0,000    " 

Walea&Rowe 50,000    " 
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C.  Cornelias,  Jr 8,000  !h« 

Thompson,  PhilUps  &  Colt 12,000 

Wm.  Johnson 5,009 

Barns  &  Conley 100,000 

Sheppard 12,000 

Leonard  Coatcs 15,000 

Carlyle,  Hendershot  &  Co 30,000 

Other  sonrces  in  small  lots 63,000 


*t 

•4 
*t 

it 
it 
it 


Total 395,000  Um. 


As  most  of  the  mining  is  done  in  the  winter,  none  of  the  above  mentioned  firms  were 
engaged  in  mining  at  the  time  the  district  was  visited,  and  we  are  unable  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  several  mines. 

Whig  Diggings. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  east  and  west  ranges  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T.  3,  R.  1 
W.,  on  the  ridge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Platte  river,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
Platteville  district.  More  or  less  mining  is  done  here  during  all  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing information  concerning  them  was  obtained  from  parties  now  at  work  there.  The 
diggings  are  all  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  hmestone.  The  principal  ranges  are  as 
follows: 

Gillis  Range.  This  is  the  longest  and  largest  range  in  the  Whig  diggings,  being 
half  a  mile  in  length.  The  shafts  are  sunk  on  it  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep,  where  a 
crevice  openmg  from  three  to  five  feet  high  is  found.  There  are  from  three  to  seven 
parallel  crevices,  which  were  discovered  in  1839.  Tlieir  total  product  since  then  has 
been  about  five  million  pounds.    The  present  annual  product  is  15,000  pounds. 

Robbins  Range.  Situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Gillis.  It  was  struck  in 
1840,  and  produced  500,000  pounds.  Work  was  suspended  on  it,  and  resumed  in  18t)6 
by  Cronin  &  Stevens,  who  raised  about  300,000  pounds.  Less  work  is  now  done  on  it 
than  on  any  of  the  others. 

Duncan  Range.  Situated  150  yards  south  of  tlie  Gillis.  It  is  a  Uttle  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Tliere  are  here  two  parallel  crevices,  and  one  opening 
which  is  from  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  from  five  to  forty  feet  below  the  sur&bce,  ac- 
cording to  the  contour  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  hard  ground  to  work,  as  everything 
has  to  be  timbered.  It  still  produces  a  little  lead  ore  and  a  little  Smithsonite,  exactly 
how  much  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  total  product  of  the  range  is  said  to  hare 
been  one  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

The  relative  jMsition  of  the  openings  here  is  as  follows: 


First  opening 6 

Unproductive  rock 9 

Second  opening 8 

Limestone  cap 0 

Third  opening,  height  not  known. 

Messersmith  Range.  This  range  is  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Duncan, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  but  one  principal  crevice.  It  is  fxouk  five 
to  thirty- five  feet  to  the  top  of  the  opening;  wliich  is  from  five  to  ten  feet  high.  The 
range  is  now  worked  out  for  lead  ore,  but  still  produces  a  small  amount  of  Smithsonitr. 

Missoari  Range.  Some  work  is  done  on  this  range  at  all  times.  It  is  situated  a 
short  distance  soutli  of  the  prpceding,  and  is  alx)ut  aquaiterof  a  mile  long.  It  has  one 
crevice,  and  an  opening  which  is  about  seven  feet  high.  It  has  prodnood  650,000 
pounds  since  it  was  discovered;  and  its  annual  yield  is  abont  5,000  pounds. 
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Dntcb  Ran^e.  The  range  was  discovered  in  1840,  and  has  been  worked  nearly 
every  year  since.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  ore  is  found  in  bunches  mixed 
with  blue  clay,  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty- five  feet  below  the 
Borface.  No  ore  is  found  in  the  lower  openings.  It  has  produced  in  all  200,000  pounds, 
and  its  present  annual  average  is  5,000  pounds. 

Wilkinson  and  Cronin  Ran^e  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  was  discovered  in 
1868.  The  ore  is  found  partly  in  tlie  first,  and  partly  in  the  second  openings,  which  arc 
here  eight  feet  apart.  It  is  from  five  to  thirty  feet  from  tlie  surface  to  the  top  of  the 
first  opening.  There  are  here  two  ranges  which  have  produced  300,000  pounds,  and 
the  range  is  now  nearly  worked  out. 

Smitli  Range.  This  differs  from  any  of  the  Whig  ranges  before  mentioned,  in  hav- 
ing its  course  north  and  south,  instead  of  east  and  west.  The  range  is  about  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  long,  and  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  opening  is  from  ten 
to  sixty  feet.  The  sheet  was  from  one  to  four  inches  thick,  and  was  worked  in  one 
place  down  to  the  Blue  limestone.  The  principal  bodies  of  ore  were  found  in  the  Brown 
rock  opening,  which  is  much  lower  than  the  general  run  of  openings  at  tliese  diggings. 
The  range  is  said  to  have  produced  200,000  pounds,  and  is  now  worked  out. 

Big  Patch  Diggings. 

The  greater  part  of  this  group  of  diggings  is  situated  in  section  10,  T.  2,  R.  1  W. 
The  general  course  of  the  range  is  N.  65"  West.  The  ore  is  found  here  in  crevice  open- 
ings, and  usually  in  the  first  opening.    The  following  parties  are  now  mining  here : 

Dixon  &  Coats  produced  since  February,  1876 400,000  lbs. 

Casper  Linden  produced  since  March,  1876 25,000 

Tapper  &  Trowbridge  produced  during  August,  September,  and 

October,  1876 12,000 

Peacock  &  Co.,  annual  product 18,000  " 

Todd  &  Co.,  annual  product 10,000 

Haverncss  &  Co.,  annual  product 15,000 

Spink  &  Co.,  annual  product 20,000 


<( 


(t 


Hawkins,  Thomas  &  Co.  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  31,  T.  3,  R.  1  W.  This  is  a  discovery 
of  the  year  1872.  The  ore  is  blende,  somewhat  mixed  with  rook,  and  occure  in.  a  flat 
sheet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone.  The  sheet  has  in  some  places  a  tliick- 
ness  of  five  feet;  it  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  and  a  level  to  drain  it  is  partially 
completed.    About  27  tons  of  ore  have  been  produced. 

MIFFLIN  DISTRICT. 

Mining  operations  heie  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  several  parallel  ranges,  having  a 
general  northwesterly  course,  and  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  in- 
cluding the  Penitentiary,  Dunbar  and  Owens  ranges.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets  on 
the  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone,  in  the  pipe-clay  opening.  Some  mining  is  also  done 
on  Sec.  10,  T.  4,  R.  1  E.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh  settlement. 

Penitentiary  Mine.  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34,  T.  5,  R.  1  E.  This  proijerty  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  James,  John  and  Calvert  Spensley,  Wm.  Bainbridge,  J.  J.  Ross, 
Mrs.  Mitchell  and  N.  W.  Dean.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1842,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  very  productive,  and  haa  been  worked  continuously  to  the  present  time.  Tlie  mine 
is  drained  by  a  level  containing  a  tramway  on  which  tlie  rock  and  ore  are  carried  out  of 
the  mine.  SuflScient  water  is  removed  to  operate  a  large  wash  place.  The  distance 
from  the  entrance  of  the  mine  to  tlie  forehead  is  about  1,700  feet.  The  average  width 
of  the  range  is  alx)ut  300  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  from  six  inches  to  two 
Wis.  Sua.  — 46 
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feet.  Fifteen  men  are  now  employed  here,  the  average  being  about  twelve.  Previous 
to  1804,  the  mine  was  worked  cliiefly  for  lead  ore,  producing  in  aome  years  as  much  ai 
170,0(HJ  pounds.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Roes  that  it  produced  from  1862  to  1875, 
M,0<J(),rX)0  pounds  of  lead  ore  and  11,000  tons  of  blende.  The  production  for  1S75  was, 
blende,  375  tons;  lead  ore,  55,000  pounds.  The  production  for  1876  was,  blende,  600  t(xi»; 
lead  ore,  40,000  pounds. 

Jenkins,  Miller  &  Co.  These  parties  have  been  working  during  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years  on  the  Dunbar  range,  which  is  parallel  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  a  short  dis- 
tancc  north  of  it.  The  land  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Ross  &  Dean.  This  range  has  been 
worked  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  is  drained  by  the  Penitentiary  Icv^;  \he  pres- 
ent workings  are  about  50  feet  below  the  surface.  The  company  produced  during  the 
year  187o,  to  October  Ist,  blende^  80  tons,  lead  ore,  8,000  pounds.  Their  annual  average. 
hi  blende,  80  tons,  lead  ore,  12,000  pounds. 

Rain,  Yonn^  &  Jenkins.  These  parties  are  now  working  on  the  Blackjack  r^mge, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Dunbar,  and  sometimes  connects  with  it.  The  present  works 
are  50  feet  l)elow  the  surface.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets,  sometimes  70  feet  in 
w.lth,  in  the  pipe  clay  opening,  the  height  of  the  opening  averaging  five  feet.  The 
annual  production  is  from  150  to  200  tons  of  blende,  and  from  10,000  to  15,000  pounds 
of  lead  ore. 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  the  Blaclgack  is  the  Owens  range.  It  has  not  bb<m 
worked  during  the  last  two  years,  but  is  considered  good  mining  ground. 

CEXTERVILLE  DISTRICT. 

These  diggings  are  like  those  in  the  village  of  Highland,  in  that  they  are  all  sitnat^r^l 
quite  close  together,  on  Sec.  7,  T.  6,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ea^t 
of  the  village. 

The  land  is  all  owned  by  Messrs.  Top,  Nomdorf  &  EroU.  The  miners  are  neariy  all 
Germans,  from  whom  the  following  information  was  extracted: 

The  diggings  were  first  worked  in  1836,  and  have  been  worked  continuously  ever 
since,  chiefly  for  lead  ore,  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  since  which  time  th<*y  harj 
been  worked  for  zinc  ores.  The  workings  are  in  the  Brown-rock  opening,  and  lie  bom 
five  to  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  depending  on  the  amount  of  denudation.  Very  little 
trouble  is  experienced  from  water,  and  during  the  past  two  years  tlie  ground  has  been 
esijecially  dry.    The  principal  parties  working  here  are  as  follows: 

Heller  and  Parish.  These  parties  are  working  a  southeast  and  northwest  range, 
1 ,200  feet  long  and  600  feet  wide.  Their  annual  product  is :  Lead  ore,  100,000  poundii; 
blende,  500  tons;  Smithsonite,  400  tons. 

John  Carter  and  Richard  Samuels.  On  the  same  range  as  the  preceding.  They 
have  worked  here  two  years,  and  are  producing  200  tons  of  Smithsonite  and  5,<>ii) 
pounds  of  lead  ore  per  annum.    Other  parties  and  their  annual  products  are  as  folloirs: 

Schock  and  Flemmer.    Blende,  200  tons  per  annum. 

Stepper  and  Mensinf^.    Blende,  100  tons  per  annum. 

George  Wieble.    Blonde,  200  tons;  lead  ore,  15,000  pounds. 

Bine  River  Paint  Worl&s. 

Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T,  6,  R.  1  E.  At  the  time  this  establishment 
waj8  Wsited,  work  had  been  suspended,  and  consequently  did  not  appear  in  as  flatterrvfT 
a  light  a»  its  merits  would  probably  justify.  Tlie  building  and  machinery  was  still 
etaniling,  in  a  condition  to  resume  work  without  delay. 

Acconliiig  to  tlie  best  infonuation  obtained,  the  paint  was  made  from  the  oober  which 
is  quite  abundant  in  tlie  Ccntreville  diggings,  and  which  furnishes  quite  a  number  of 
shades  of  yellow  in  its  raw  state,  and  an  additional  number  on  being  burned.    Hie  nd 
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paint,  however,  was  derived  from  the  upper  bed  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  was 
crushed  and  washed;  the  red  coloring  matter  being  readily  dissolved  out  by  the  water, 
from  which  it  afterwards  settled  on  being  allowed  to  stand.  The  colon  after  being 
burned  and  groimd  were  ready  for  the  market.  As  many  as  fifteen  different  shades  of 
red  and  yeUow  were  manufactured.  Several  tons  of  paint  were  placed  in  market,  and 
it  was  claimed  to  be  a  good  and  durable  article.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  manufacture 
could  not  have  continued  longer,  and  its  qualities  been  more  definitely  ascertained  and 
generally  known. 

HIGHLAND  DISTRICT. 

The  diggings  of  the  Highland  district  are  all  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  They  are  all  in  the  Brown 
rock,  the  lower  openings  never  have  been  proved.  Most  of  the  diggings  arc  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Drybone  Hollow  range.  The  names  of  parties  mining,  and  the  present 
condition  of  their  diggings,  are  as  follows: 

Samuel  Hinderleiter  &  Sons.  On  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  1  E.,  on  the 
Drybone  Hollow  range.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range  from  one-quarter  to  one- half 
mile  long,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  wide.  It  was  discovered  in  1846,  and 
worked  entirely  for  lead  ore.  It  is  now  divided  into  small  lots  of  wliich  Mr.  Hinderlei- 
ter's  is  one.  The  work  is  chiefly  confined  to  going  through  the  old  diggings  and  tiiking 
out  the  Smithsonite  left  by  former  miners,  no  blende  being  found.  Tlie  shafts  are 
about  twenty-five  feet  deep,  wluch  brings  them  to  the  top  opening,  three  feet  in  height. 
The  ore  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet,  about  a  foot  thick,  with  ochcr  and  clay  above  and  be- 
low it.  But  little  water  is  found  here.  The  annual  product  of  tliis  lot  is  about  thirty 
tons  of  Smithsonite. 

Mulligan  &  Francis.  These  parties  have  diggings  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
already  described,  on  a  lot  about  150  feet  northwest  of  the  preceding. 

Ma^aire,  Kennedy  &  Co.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  1  E.  Tliis  is  also  on  the  Dry- 
bone Hollow  range.  The  shafts  here  are  from  sixty  to  seventy- five  feet  deep,  according 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  workings  are  in  the  Brown-rock  opening,  which  is 
here  about  eight  feet  high.  The  lead  ore  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  bottom  of  the 
opening,  underlaid  by  pipe  clay. 

The  l)lende  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  is  much  mixed  with  rock.  The 
ore  has  to  be  crushed,  washed  and  separated.  Water  is  removed  from  the  diggin^rs  by 
means  of  a  windmill  and  small  pump,  and  is  afterwards  utilized  to  wash  ore.  The  an- 
nual product  is  as  follows:  Lead  ore,  200  pounds;  blende,  100  tons:  drybone  50  tons. 
Blackney,  Donahue  &  Co.  This  ground  is  owned  by  Dr.  Stanley  of  Highland,  and 
is  a  part  of  the  same  range  as  the  preceding,  and  situated  ))ut  a  short  distance  north- 
ea-st  of  them.  The  range  here  makes  two  well-defined  oi)enings  separated  by  a  cap- 
rock.  It  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  a)x)ut  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide,  with  little  water. 
The  following  is  a  section  of  tlieir  principal  shaft. 

Fett, 

Galena  limestone 60 

First  opening    9 

Cap  rock ...    2 

Second  opening 4 

The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets,  and  is  Smithsonite,  blonde,  and  lead,  the  former  l)eing 
rather  impure.  The  present  parties  have  been  working  here  for  the  last  seven  years. 
The  annual  product  has  been  as  follows:  Lead  ore,  11,000  pounds;  Smithsonit»j,  35  tons; 
blende,  85  tons.  The  ground  here  seems  to  be  pretty  much  worked  out,  the  product 
being  chipfly  derived  from  the  old  workings. 
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Speiusley  &  Co.  This  is  also  on  the  land  of  Dr.  Stanley,  and  is  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  preceding.  It  is  an  east  and  west  range,  sitaated  a  little  north  of  the  Diybone 
Hollow  range.  The  range  is  130  feet  wide,  so  far  as  has  been  worked,  and  may  prove 
to  be  200  feet  in  width  each  way  from  the  center.  The  ore  makes  in  pitches,  and  the 
sheet  varies  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  feeders  coming  in  from  above.  Tlie  lead 
ore  occurs  much  mixed  with  rock,  which  necessitates  crushing  and  jigging  the  entire 
product. 

The  lot  worked  by  these  parties  consists  of  about  six  acres,  of  which  only  about  one- 
sixth  has  been  explored.  The  ore  is  blende  and  lead  ore;  some  Smithsoiiite  is  said  to 
be  found  in  tlie  north  and  northwest  portions  of  the  ground,  while  the  blende  is  found 
ill  the  southern  part.  The  amount  of  water  here  is  small,  and  is  all  removed  by  bail* 
ing,  and  hoisting  in  a  barrel  containing  about  50  gallons. 

Three  shafts  have  have  been  sunk,  one  of  wliich  is  down  to  the  Blue  limestone,  and 
is  100  feet  deep 

The  company  have  operated  here  for  six  years,  with  tlie  following  product: 

Blende.  Lead  ore. 

Tear.  tone.  ibe. 

1871 70  60,000 

1872  150  120.000 

1873 350  150,000 

1874 250  160,000 

1875 300  257,000 

1876 325  ;^)0.000 

Siddel  &  Co.  They  are  situated  on  the  same  range,  worked  in  the  same  opening  as 
Spensley  &  Co.,  and  are  located  about  150  feet  east  of  them.  They  are  the  most  es^st- 
erly  of  all  the  diggings  in  this  vicinity.  One  shaft  has  been  sunk,  and  the  ore  has  been 
found  to  make  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  except  that  this  ground  already 
furnishes  some  Smithsonite  from  the  north  side.  These  parties  have  been  working  here 
for  the  last  five  years,  during  whicli  time  the  average  annual  product  hafi  been  as  fol- 
lows:   Lead  ore,  70,000  lbs.;  Smithsonite,  85  tons;  blende,  70  tons. 

Flynn,  Lynch  &  Co.  On  Dr.  Stanley's  ground,  and  about  300  feet  southeast  of 
Spensley  &  Co.  Their  ground  is  a  lot  250  by  350  feet.  One  shaft  has  been  sunk  here 
80  feet  to  the  top  of  the  opening,  which  is  here  6  feet  liigh  and  100  feet  wide.  Th« 
ground  produces  lead  ore  and  blende,  occurring  in  a  flat  sheet,  mixed  witli  the  top  layer 
of  the  Blue  limestone  and  some  pipe  clay.  The  company  has  been  working  about  five 
years,  since  which  time,  to  October,  1874,  they  have  produced  250,000  lbs.  of  lead  on» 
and  700  tons  of  blende. 

Robinson's  Diggings.  Situated  about  300  feet  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Bamurd.  These  diggings  aie  not  being  worked  at  present  Tliey  weiv 
commenced  in  the  winter  of  1871-2,  and  produced  4,500  llw.  of  lead  ok  and  a1»out  9 
tons  of  blende  in  tJie  first  two  years. 

Williams  &  Edwards.  Situated  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Lampe  and  about  500  ivet 
west  of  the  diggings  of  Blackney  &  Co.,  previously  described.  They  are  part  of  the 
Spensley  and  Lynch  range. 

The  works  are  in  the  Brown-rock,  which  here  appears  to  divide  into  thrw?  subordinate 
openings.    A  section  of  tlieir  working  shaft  is  as  follows,  all  in  the  Galena  limestone: 

reel. 
Galena  limestone 40 

First  opening l\ 

Soft,  unproductive  ground 8 

Second  opening 3 

Soft,  unproductive  ground 8 

Tliird  opening  to  top  o*  Blue  limestone :> 


i 
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These  diggings  consist  partly  of  olJ,  and  partly  of  new  workings.    Cross  cut  drifts 

are  run  through  the  old  works  in  search  of  new  ground,  lead  ore  being  usually  found  in 

the  lowest  opening.    These  parties  have  been  working  since  1870,  and  their  product  is 

as  follows: 

Lead  ore^       Smiihaoniie^ 

Year.  Ibt,  tons, 

1870 70,000              70 

1871 70,000               70 

1872 80,000  80 

1873 90,000              90 

1874 90.000  90 

The  production  of  the  years  1875  and  1876  was  not  ascertained. 

Harris  &  Stanley.    Situated  on  the  ground  of  Dr.  Stanley,  about  300  feet  north  of 

the  windmill  on  Kennedy  &  Co.'s  ground,  previously  described.    These  diggings  are 

quite  dry,  being  drained  by  the  windmill  pmnp.    llie  range  appears  to  be  a  branch  of 

tlie  Drybone  Hollow  range,  about  500  feet  long,  running  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 

There  are  two  principal  openings  exhibited  in  the  following  section  of  their  working 

shaft: 

Feat, 

Galena  limestone 30 

First  opening 3 

Cap  rock  (limestone) 7 

Second  opening 6 

The  ore  occurs  as  usual  in  this  district,  in  flat  sheets.  These  paities  have  been  work- 
ing here  since  September,  1871,  since  which  time  to  October,  1874,  the  total  product  was 
as  follows:  lead  ore,  40,000  pounds;  blende,  135  tons;  Sraithsonite,  75  tons. 

Rowe  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  1  E,  comprising  160 
acres.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  known  as  the  Dunstan,  discovered  in  1846,  and 
worked  continuously  since.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  200  feet  wide.  The  range 
is  worked  in  the  Brown-rock  opening,  chiefly  for  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore.  There  arc 
three  working  shafts  from  50  to  75  feet  deep.  The  opening  is  from  5  to  20  feet  high. 
Their  annual  product  is  stated  at,  lead  ore,  50,000  lbs.,  and  Smithsonite,  50  tons. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  elicited  relative  to  this  ground,  as  the  owners  were  quite 
reticent  on  the  subject. 

The  foregoing  comprise  all  the  diggings  in  the  immt  diate  vicinity  of  Highland,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  (Rowe  &  Co.)  they  are  all  embraced  in  a  tract  of  land 
not  exceeding  forty  acjres  in  extent.  The  same  general  geological  characteristics  luc- 
vail  in  all,  and  they  are  nearly  all  connected  together  in  the  workings.  The  ore  in  mont 
of  them  has  to  be  crushed  and  jigged,  and  all  except  Kennedy  and  Maguire  have  to  , 
haul  their  wash  dirt  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  water. 

In  these  diggings,  the  openings  below  the  top  of  the  Blue  hmestonc  have  never  been 
worked  or  even  prospected.  If  the  several  land-owners  would  take  some  concerted  ac- 
tion, a  level  might  be  run  up  the  Drybone  Hollow,  which  wobld  drain  them  to  any  depth 
required.  Such  a  work,  however,  should  l)e  preceded  by  boring,  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  flat  sheets  in  the  lower  openings,  the  existence  of  whicii  is  not  improbable. 

Mr.  Solomon  Spensley,  who  is  well  informed  on  the  subject,  says  that  the  annual  a\'- 
erage  product  of  the  mines  is  approximately  as  follows:  Lead  ore,  1,000,000  lbs.;  dry* 
bone,  1,'350  tons;  blende,  1,2(X)  tons.  In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  some  dig- 
gings situated  south  of  the  village  of  Highland. 

Davis  &  Co.  Situated  near  the  S.  E.  cor.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  6,  R.  1  E.  This  is  a  north- 
west and  southeast  range,  dificovered  by  a  Mr.  Styles  in  18C2.    It  has  been  proved  to  a 
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distance  of  450  feet,  with  an  average  width  of  40  feet.  The  opening?  is  in  the  Brown 
rock,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  There  are  two  shafts,  each  about  40  feet  deep. 
The  ore  occurs  in  flat  sheets,  and  is  mostly  Smitlisonite  and  blende  in  about  equal  quan- 
tities, containing  little  lead  ore.    The  ground  was  formerly  worked  chiefly  for  blende. 

The  ground  is  estimated  to  have  produced  2,400  tons  of  blende,  and  1,100  tons  of 
Smithsonite  since  1862.  Tlieir  present  annual  product  is  blende,  200  tons,  and  Sniitii- 
Bonite,  150  tons. 

Manning  &  Delaney.  Situated  about  600  feet  west  of  the  preceding.  It  is  an  ea^t 
and  west  range  which  was  discovered  twenty  years  since,  and  has  been  worked  by  sev- 
eral different  parties,  who  have  proved  tlie  ground  in  the  Brown-rock  opening  for  a  dis- 
tance of  600  feet.  The  present  parties  have  worked  it  for  the  past  four  yeara.  princi- 
pally for  Smithsonite,  no  blende  being  found  until  the  spring  of  1874.  The  deepest 
shaft  is  only  40  fe<?t;  sunk  to  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone,  which  is  here  estmiaie»i  at 
25  feet.  The  St.  Peters  atandstone  is  plainly  seen  in  the  valley  a  short  distance  below. 
The  ground  produced  600  tons  of  Smithsonite  during  tlie  years  1«73  and  1874,  The 
diggings  are  quite  dry. 

Hornsnoggle  Rid^s^e.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  6,  R.  1  E.  This  is  an 
east  and  west  range  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  wluch  was  discovered  about  twenty -live 
years  since,  and  worked  for  lead  ore  in  the  Brown-rock  opening;  but  is  now  pretty  much 
worked  out.  The  only  ore  found  on  the  ridge  is  drybone.  The  present  annual  produc- 
tion is  about  1,500  tons. 

Beginning  at  the  eastern  end,  and  going  west,  the  following  parties  are  working: 

Joseph  f  >all.    Worked  here  since  1871,  amount  produced  unknown. 

Borey  &  Newmeyer.    Worked  since  1872,  produced  1,500  tons. 

Brinnen  &  Keliey.    Worked  on  a  lot  here  20  years,  product  1,000  tons. 

LINDEN  DISTRICT. 

The  principal  diggings  in  this  district  are  those  of  the  Linden  Mining  Co.,  owned  by 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Ross  and  Wm.  T.  Henry,  of  Mineral  Point.  The  property  consists  of  the 
E.  hf.  of  E.  hf.  of  Sec,  6,  W.  hf.  of  Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec,  7,  N.  E.  qr. 
of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  S.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec,  8,  N. 
W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  S  hf.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  all  in  T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  and  u 
situated  a  short  distance  west  of  the  village  of  Linden.  They  were  first  opened  in  IS^vi, 
and  worked  by  various  parties  up  to  1853,  aJtogetlier  for  lead  ore,  and  in  the  middle 
beds  of  the  Galena  limestone.  Prior  to  1853,  they  are  said  to  have  produced  40,000,000 
lbs.  of  lead  ore. 

In  1853  they  were  bought  by  a  Pittsburg  company,  and  operated  with  a  water  wheel, 
in  the  upper  and  lower  pipe-clay  openings,  also  for  lead  ore.  The  amount  of  lead  ore 
produced  by  them  was  about  500,000  pounds  per  annimi.  The  works  finally  became  un- 
profitable, and  were  suspended  by  them  in  1866.  In  this  condition  they  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1874,  when  they  were  bought  by  Messrs.  Ross  &  Henry,  by  whom  work 
was  resumed  in  April.  They  are  now  operated  for  blende  or  blackjack,  Smith.^Kuiite 
and  such  lead  ore  as  incidentally  occurs  with  it.  On  resuming  work  the  principal  ope- 
rations  of  the  first  six  months  were  cleaning  out  the  old  shafts  and  drifts,  erecting  a  new 
engine  of  thirty  horse  power,  with  a  lift  pump,  together  with  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
other  machmery.  The  sheets  worked  here  have  a  singular  complication  of  "  flats  and 
pitches,"  both  in  their  connection  with  each  other,  and  in  respect  to  their  general  ooone, 
which  can  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  Plate  XXX.  The  lines  marked  North,  South, 
and  Middle  pitches,  are  inclined  and  flat  sheets,  consisting  chiefly  of  blende,  which  are  now 
being  worked.  I'he  shaded  portions  represent  the  ground  worked  out,  but  leaving  along 
the  sides  of  the  workings,  and  on  the  unworkeil  portions  of  tl^e  several  pitches,  a  sheet  of 
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blende  mixed  witli  lead  ore  and  associate  minerals,  of  from  one  to  three  feet  thick.  At- 
tention is  here  called  to  the  remarkable  curvature  of  the  sheets  or  pitches.  Beginning 
at  the  well  shaft,  they  take  a  northeasterly  course,  curving  around  to  a  northwesterly 
one  at  the  engine  shaft,  and  finally  to  a  westerly  one  at  the  west  pump  shaft.  But  one 
parallel  case  i«  known  in  the  entire  Lead  region.  It  is  the  Watkins  range  of  theDodge- 
ville  district,  situated  in  the  same  opening,  and  worked*  for  the  same  ore. 

Although  the  blende  usually  occurs  in  a  large  sheet,  yet  it  is  frequently  connected 
with  two  or  three  parallel  smaller  ones  by  veins  or  **  pitches"  The  sheet  often  contains 
detached  pieces  of  the  wall  or  cap -rock,  of  various  sizes,  completely  surrounded  by  ore. 
LajTge  pockets  occur  in  the  bed,  lined  with  very  handsome  crystals  of  calcite,  one  of 
which,  recently  removed  from  the  mine,  measures  five  feet  by  two. 

Another  peculiarity  noticed  waa  the  fin  ing  of  several  pieces  weighing  from  one  to 
five  pounds,  composed  of  wall-rock  and  ore,  which  were  rounded  and  worn  smooth,  re- 
sembling small  drift  bowlders.  They  were  found  in  the  lower  pipe-clay  opening,  and 
had  probably  been  detached  from  the  wall,  at  its  junction  with  the  ore.  They  must  have 
undergone  considerable  erosion  and  transportation,  or  movement,  by  subterranean  cur- 
rents of  water. 

The  workings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eng"ne  shaft  were  first,  examined.  They  extend 
in  a  westerly  direction  a  distance  of  1,300  feet,  and  have  Ijeen  worked  to  a  width  of  45 
feet,  leaving  a  sheet  of  blende  on  the  northern  side  from  one  to  three  feet  thick.  It  has 
l)een  proved  by  a  cross  cut  to  connect  through  to  the  north  pitch,  a  distance  of  180  feet. 
The  same  sheet  has  been  worked  in  a  southerly  direction  nearly  to  the  well  shaft,  a  dis- 
tance of  600  feet,  leaving  a  large  sheet  of  blende  on  its  eastern  side.  These  workings 
are  in  the  glass-rock  opening,  and  about  twenty  feet  above  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

The  following  section  of  the  engine  shaft  will  explain  their  situation: 

Dump  rock,  clay  and  soil 15 

Galena  limestone 72         6 

Blue  limestone 6         6 

Pipe  clay 1 

Glassrock   5 

Glass-rock  opening  (workings) 4 

Buff  limestone  to  bottom  of  shaft 8 

Buff  limestone  to  St.  Peters  sandstone 16 


Total 128       00 


The  workings  at  the  well  shaft  were  next  examined.  They  are  in  the  Brown-rock 
division  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  about  26  feet  above  the  lower  workings.  As  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  map,  the  ground  is  worked  in  an  irregular  shape  about  300 
feet  long,  by  150  feet  wide 

It  is  estimated  that  |200,000  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken,  in  the  course  of  all  opera- 
tions, from  this  small,  irregular  piece  of  ground.  It  was  full  of  large  flat  sheets  and 
pitches,  and  was  worked  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  It  now  produces  -iO  tons 
of  zinc  ore  per  week,  and  considerable  lead  ore.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  ore  raised  by 
numerous  miners  working  here  on  tribute. 

Fig.  19  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  flat  and  pitching  sheets  are  connected  in 
the  ground.    It  is  taken  from  a  point  on  the  south  pitch,  northeast  of  the  well  shaft. 

Two  sheets  were  observed.    One,  A,  coming  down  through  the  drift,  and  pitching  to 
the  south,  and  the  other  coming  in  from  the  north  on  a  flat  £,  making  a  pitch  to  D. 
a  second  at  flat  C,  and  a  second  pitch  at  B,  through  the  floor  of  the  drift.    At  B  it  is  only 
about  three  feet  distant  from  the  sheet  A.    It  is  known  from  the  extension  of  the  wovas 
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connected  with  the  engine  »haft  that  the  two  unite  below  and  make  a.  largu  shtft  (a£  is 
luuiilly  the  ciLBe),  which  conUnues  down  to  Uie  lower  openinj;. 

At  the  west  pump  shnft 
a  winze'  was  sunk  by  a  Fla.  19. 

former  company  to  a 
depth  of  40  feet  in  the 
St.  FetengandstODe,  with 
the  intention  of  penetnit- 
ing  tbrou(;h  the  fornm- 
tion.  A  small  amount  oE 
lilende  is  said  to  have 
been  found,  but  no  rpgoi- 
lar  sheet.  Considerable 
feiTU){inou8  matter  was 
also  found. 

There  ai)j>eais  to  be  no 
reason   why  the  ^f^ound 

should  not  coutinue  remunerative  for  a  long  time,  as  it  la  comparatively  easy  to  work, 
and  the  amount  of  water  relatively  small.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  these  runges  may 
connect  on  the  north  with  Morrison's  diggings,  p.  72tl,  aodon  thesonthwith  the  t'aul  dig- 
gings, p.  729;  Bhould  the  latter  prove  true  the  mines  would  all  ilrun  into  the  creek  nenr 
Linden,  and  be  worked  at  much  less  eipense. 

it  is  eutimuted  by  the  owners  that  during  the  firat  six  months  of  their  operation,  the 
mine  produced  ten  tons  of  zinc  ores  per  day;  and  from  that  limn  to  the  pri-si>nt  it  has 
produced  twenty  tons  of  zinc  per  day,  and  more  than  300,000  pounds  of  leail  ore  per 
ajinum.  The  value  of  all  ores  tor  the  la-st  two  years  ia  estimated  at  t'M  per  d:ij.  The 
mine  now  furnishes  constant  employment  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  miners  and  other 
employes.  The  owners  have  lately  introduced  the  IngersoU  pneumatic  drill  with  a:r 
compressor;  and  use  Rend  rock  eitensively,  the  esploaions  biiu^f  eiecled  by  an  electric 

Poad,  BjiPTctt  &  Tredinnick  Bros.    S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr..  Sec.  8,  T. .''..  E.  2  E. 

This  ia  a  veiy  old  mine,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 

^"^-  ^'  Heathcock,   known    »..    II  e    Robarts  mine,   on 

which  work  had  been   discontinued  for  seveml 

/  years,  until  1869,  when  it  was  again  resumed. 

The  present  party  have  been  working  about  four 

^  years,  and  have  sunk  ten  shafts  from  40  to  TO  Uvl 

^  deep.    The  water  is  removed  by  two  horse  parap*. 

*  To  the  weittof  the  above  parties,  and  on  the  raine 

J  range,  are  Kissvllmry  Bros.,  Hnmniersoa  ■■d 

2  Trewatha.    Also  on  the  east  end  of  the  tame 

range  are  the  Pond  Bros.,  Tredinnick,  \ial 

'  and  Geach. 

The  Robarts  range  hiu  been  tnui-il  for  a  d>*- 
SicTtoN  or  SiiKiTB  iHTHi  PoAD  JfiMt.  tancc  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  oiv  being  foani 
1.  Oitlens  ItmMtone.  cap  and  floor  of  •"  Aat  slieeU,  2S  feet  above  the  glass  ruck.  The 
oponiuK,  *,  Sheet  of  Iron  Pyritei  s  10  manner  in  which  the  ore  is  deposited  ia  veij  rr- 
i  InchfB  thick.  3.  Sheet  of  Blende  I  In.  markable,  and  is  sliown  in  tlie  anneied  Ekelch, 
ihlok,  «.  sbeetotGilcDlulioeiDehM  from  which  it  appearsthat  fi- onlerof  depositiDO 
was,  1st,  pyrites;  2d,  blende;  'U',  galenite.  Tlii* 
is  one  of  the  few  localities  in  the  Lead  region  from  which  cerussite  is  il  aineil, 

1  A  KlDie  le  s  Bnblerrsneui  ihifl  which  doei  not  eitend  la  Liu-  •nrfs>^.-. 
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The  throe  mines  on  the  Robart's  range  are  estimated  to  produce  annually  200,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore,  and  100  tons  of  blende. 

Treglown  &  Sons  and  Capt.  Wicks.  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  VV.  qr.  Sec.  8,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Heathcock  branch.  Wearing  &  Goldsworthy,  owners.  This  range  was  dis- 
covered alx)ut  forty  years  ago,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  ever  since.  The  present 
company  have  been  working  it  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  glass-rock  opening. 
The  ore  is  found  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface;  the  width  of  the  range  is  4o 
feet,  drained  by  a  level  40  rods  long.  lu  former  years  it  was  worked  for  Smithsonite  at 
higher  levels,  and  was  quite  productive.  Its  present  annual  production  is,  lead  ore, 
5,000  pounds;  blende,  100  tons. 

Adams  &  Son  and  Bowden.  These  parties  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southwest  of  Treglown  &  Wicks.  They  have  been  working  during  the  last  seven 
years  on  the  Morrison  range,  producing  annually  about  50  tons  of  Smithsonite,  and 
7,000  pounds  of  lead  ore.  WaU^r  was  removed  from  these  diggings  by  drilling  a  hole 
down  to  the  glass-rock  opening. 

David  3Iorri!*on  Diggings.  W.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8.  The  range  is  about  700 
yards  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  has  a  general  north  and  south  course.  The  range  was 
discovered  in  1846,  and  worked  at  various  times  for  lead  ore  to  1874.  Mr.  Morrison 
then  opened  the  main  sheet  of  blende,  since  which  time  the  pi-oduction  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: in  1874,  90  tons;  in  1875,  106  tons.  During  the  present  year  the  mine  has  not 
been  worked,  although  it  is  still  good.  The  range  is  drained  Ijy  a  level  350  feet  long. 
The  ore  is  found  in  fiat  sbeets  from  7  to  10  inches  thick,  on  the  top  of  the  glass  rock. 

Richards  &  Faul  Bros.  These  diggings  are  situated  in  tlie  village  of  Linden,  near 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  section  8,  on  land  owned  by  Wm.  George.  The  ore  is  found  under 
the  glass  rock  in  a  flat  sheet  from  10  to  12  inches  thick,  from  15  to  25  f(»etin  width,  and 
from  13  to  tW  feet  below  the  surface.  The  water  is  removed  by  a  dniin  a))out  150  feet 
long.  This  mine  was  discovered  in  May,  1875.  From  that  time  to  May,  1876,  they 
produced  80,000  lbs.  of  lead  ore,  and  150  tons  of  blende.  During  July,  August  and 
September,  1876,  they  have  produced  35,000  tt)S.  of  lead  ore,  and  40  tons  of  blende. 

Thomas  Tamblin.  Zinc  ores  were  discovered  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr  of 
Sec.  10,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1875,  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  Thos.  Shore. 
The  general  course  of  the  range  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  is  now  worked  at  an  average 
depth  of  10  feet  below  the  surface,  and  has  been  proved  to  a  distance  of  40  feet.  The 
ore  was  found  as  a  flat  sheet  of  dr>'bone,  cropping  out  at  the  foot  of  a  hill;  on  working 
into  the  hill  the  amount  of  Smithsonite  was  found  to  diminish,  and  tlie  blende  to  in- 
crease; which  seems  to  be  an  indication  that  the  Smithsonite  is  a  secondary  product, 
derived  from  the  blende.  It  is  estimated  that  two  miiiers  am  produce  here  100  tons  of 
zinc  ore  iper  annum. 

R.  S.  &  W.  J.  Jacobs.  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  and  S.  W.  qr  of  S.  E.  qr.  section 
7,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.  This  mine  was  discovered  in  March,  1875.  There  are  here  four  east 
and  west  sheets,  from  four  to  six  feet  wide  and  from  four  to  six  inches  thick  in  the  upper 
pipe-clay  opening,  separated  from  each  other  by  six  or  eight  feet  of  unproductive  rock. 
They  are  worked  about  20  feet  below  the  surface.  There  is  but  a  small  amount  of 
water,  which  is  bailed  out.  Some  very  large  i<«clat«^(l  mii.ss(>s  of  lead  ore  have  been 
found  here,  one  of  which,  weighing  1,527  lbs.,  was  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
Small  quantities  of  zinc  ores  are  also  found.  The  mine  produced  during  the  year  1875, 
of  lead  ore,  70,000  lbs.,  and  in  1876,  40,000  lbs.  The  mine  has  not  been  worked  much 
during  this  summer,  as  the  owners  are  engaged  in  farming. 
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I>ODGEVlLLE  DISTRICT. 

The  mineg  of  this  district  com  prise  those  in  the  immediate  ncinitf  of  the  viUage;  the 
line  ore  diKi^iiij^  situated  about  two  miles  east  of  the  villas,  and  tho^  on  Van  Meter's 
survey,  about  four  milea  west  of  the  town. 

The  most  productive  and  ptiDfitable  are  those  situated  east  of  the  village,  worfed  f(« 
drybone,  blpnclp  and  lead  ore. 

Evan  WJIIiamH'  Mines.  S.  W.  qr.  of  S,  W.  qr.  Sec.  25.  T.  6.  R.  S  E.  Tliese  mines 
were  discovered  in  1844,  and  were  woited  at  int«rvab  until  185.S.  Since  then  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  worked  them  continuoualy  to  date.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheet*  about  IW 
feet  wide  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Galena  bmestone;  and  the  ground  is  drained  In-  a 
level  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  annexed  elcetch,  made  froiu  on  underground  dur- 
vey,  shows  some  of  the  more  recent  works. 

Fio,  21. 


Mr.  Williams  estimates  that  this  ranj^e  has  aTemged  50,000  pounds  of  leail  ore  pw 
annum  durinff  the  last  twenty  years.  Previous  to  ISSt,  they  were  worked  eiclosicrly 
for  lead  ore.  Since  then  they  have  averaged  100  tons  per  annum  of  blende;  the  pr>- 
duction  rising  in  some  ycBiB  to  200  tons.  During  the  present  year  (HTtii  two  m-.-n  hjvi? 
been  employed  here,  and  have  produced  30,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  and  Ii'>  tons  '.i 
blende. 

In  November,  1>*1\  Mr,  Wilhama  commenced  working  about  7lW  fe*t  south  o*  Ihr- 
preceding  location.  A  flat  sheet  was  found  here  at  a  depth  of  90  fivt,  ami  has  lw«i 
pt«v.-d  horizontally  a  distjuice  of  60  feet.  This  mme  in  the  past  year  has  produced.  Imd 
ore  15.000  pounds;  blende,  50  tons. 

In  July,  WG,  Mr.  WilliaiuB  sunk  a  shaft  2i  feet  deep  about  quarter  of  a  mile  wi-^t  li 
the  center  of  S<ic.  2\  and  discovered  a  flat  sheet  of  blende  abont  five  inches  thick,  fnim 
wliich  he  has  obtained  about  three  tons  of  blende. 

Owens  &  Powell.  On  tlie  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2-^  aie  some  small  drrl.o' 
dingingfl  on  Mr.  Williams'  hind.  Three  men  are  employed  here,  producing  fire  lotf  rf 
ore  |>er  annum.    This  i*  known  as  Rounds'  range. 

Jonea,  Faimper  &  Owpna.  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  2'>.  near  the  wwt  l^->- 
Of  tlie  section  on  Evan  WUIiama'  hind.    This  ii.  an  old  range  which  has  been  wjrtd 
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«ince  its  discovery  in  1849.  The  range  is  drained  by  a  level  300  yards  long.  The  oro  is 
found  in  flat  shetits,  from  4o  to  80  feet  below  the  surface.  Five  shafts  are  now  open. 
These  diggings  produce  only  lead  ore.  The  auiual  product  is  valued  at  from  $3,000  to 
$0,000. 

Mrddth  Evans.  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  on  John  Williams'  land.  These 
diggings  are  on  Morgan  Jones'  old  range,  and  have  been  worked  during  the  last  four 
years  for  Smithsonite.  During  the  present  year  (1876)  lead  ore  and  blende  have  been 
discovered,  and  65.000  pounds  of  lead  ore  have  been  produced  and  considerable  blende. 

Hufi^h  Jones.  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25.  These  diggings  are  on  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Watkins  range.  They  were  discovered  in  1848.  The  present  party  com- 
menced work  in  1864.  The  ore  is  found  in  an  irregular  flat  sheet,  from  100  to  200  feet 
wide,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Galena  limestone.  Its  position  will  be  best  understood 
by  reference  to  the  diagram  of  the  Watkins  range.  The  annual  product  of  this 
mine  is,  lead  ore,  25,000  pounds,  blende,  150  tons. 

Hendy,  Davey,  Sobey  &  Co.  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36,  T.  6,  R.  3  E. 
These  diggings  comprise  the  souUiem  and  western  portions  of  the  Watkins  range. 
Their  position  is  explained  on  the  annexed  map. 

Several  persons  have  been  engaged  in  mining*  here  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ore 
is  blende  and  lead  ore,  found  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  same  opening  and  position  as  in  the 
Hugh  Jones  diggings.  The  works  extend  eswtward  and  will  ultimately  connect  with 
them,  the  intervening  space  being  about  100  feet.  The  mine  has  been  and  is  now  quite 
productive,  the  exact  amount  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Samnel  Clegg.  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  6,  R.  3  E.  The  land  is  owned 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Thompson,  of  Bufialo.  The  ore  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet  in  tlie  glass-rock 
opening,  and  is  obtained  from  three  shafts,  each  100  feet  deep.  Lead  ore  only  is  pro- 
duced; it  was  discovereil  in  1870,  and  produced  in  that  year  20,000  pounds.  Since  that 
time  to  October  1,  1876  the  total  product  has  been  600,000  pounds. 

Wm.  Carter  &  Owens.  W.  hf .  of  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26.  Owner  of  land,  A.  P.  Thomp- 
son of  Buifalo.  This  is  known  as  Edward  Edwards'  range,  and  was  discovered  in  1853. 
The  range  lias  a  general  north  and  soutii  course,  but  with  some  irregularities.  It  was 
worked  north  500  feet,  then  west  600  feet,  then  north;  the  north  and  south  portions 
being  the  most  productive  of  lead  ore.  The  mine  is  quite  wet,  but  is  drained  by  a  level 
aljout  2,000  feet  long.  The  number  of  sliafts  is  nine,  the  greatest  depth  below  the  sur- 
face being  70  feet.  The*  length  of  the  drift  is  1,250  feet.  Mr.  Carter  has  been  working 
this  mine  for  six  years.  During  that  time  the  product  of  the  east  and  west  portion  has 
been  65,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  annually,  and  in  the  north  and  south  portions  150,000 
pounds  per  annum,  with  the  same  expense. 

Other  parties  working  in  this  vicinity  are  Nicholas  Bailey  &  Co.  and  John  Bosan- 
00  &  Co. 

Joseph  Pearce  Diggings.  This  mine  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Dodgeville,  a 
short  distance  northwest  of  the  court  house.  It  is  known  as  the  Lowiy  range,  and  was 
discovered  in  18i%.  It  was  not  worked  from  1850  to  1870,  when  Mr.  Pearce  commenced 
work  on  it,  and  has  worked  it  continuously  ever  since.  It  is  worked  exclusively  for  lead 
ore,  which  is  found  in  tumbling  openings  and  in  flat  sheets  from  50  to  70  feet  wide. 
The  range  is  drained  by  a  level  800  feet  long  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  deepest  shaft  is  yO  feet. 

There  is  considerable  water  in  the  mines,  but  much  less  than  there  wai«  25  years  since. 
I'he  water  is  removed  by  a  horse  pump  worked  during  the  daytime.  The  l(»ngth  of  the 
range,  so  far  as  it  has  Ijeen  worked,  is  1,000  feet.  During  the  last  two  years  this  mine 
has  produced  200,000  pounds  of  lead  ore;  previous  to  this  it  only  paid  expens(»s. 

Lambly  Range.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2H,  T.  6,  R.  3  E.  This  range  has  been  worked  con- 
tinuously for  a  great  many  years,  and  now  gives  employment  to  four  men.    It  pn>- 
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duces  lead  ore  to  the  amount  of  about  30,000  pounds  per  annum.    Four  years  a^  its 
annual  product  was  900,000  pounds. 

Porter's  Grove  Diggings. 

These  mines  are  situated  in  town  6,  range  4  east.  At  present  the  following  mines  are 
in  operation: 

Union  Mine,  Wm.  Hendy  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  tlie  N.  E.  qr.  of  S«^:. 
28.  llie  ore  produced  is  lead,  and  in  tumbling  openings,  at  a  depth  of  70  feet  and  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  green  rock.  From  two  to  five  men  are  employed.  The  mine 
is  drained  by  a  level  one-quarter  of  a  mile  long. 

Ridgeway  Mine,  Wm.  Hendy  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr,  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  21.  This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  parties  as  the  preceding,  and 
is  on  the  same  range,  which  is  known  as  the  north  and  south  branch  lot.  From  two  to 
four  men  are  employed.  It  is  also  drained  by  a  level  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  is  also  the  same.  The  present  owners  commenced  opera- 
ting them  in  1872;  since  then  the  product  of  lead  ore  is  as  follows: 

Union  Rifigrway 

Mine.  Mint. 

1872 300,000  Jbs.  44,000  IKs. 

1873 3.3,000    "  44,000   ** 

1874 16,000    "  6:3.000 

1875 38,000    "  44.U00 

1876  to  Oct.  1st 22,000    **  17,000   *' 

Frank,  Farwell  &  Co.  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28.  These  parties  commeno**! 
working  on  the  Wakefield  range  in  Oct.,  1875.  Previous  to  that  time  it  had  not  been 
worked  for  twenty  years.  Most  of  the  workings  are  at  a  depth  of  35  feet  below  thf  .sur- 
face, although  some  are  as  deep  as  60  feet.  The  work  is  chiefiy  removing  pillara  of  le^ul 
ore  which  have  been  left  from  former  operations.  The  product  from  Oct.,  187r>,  to  Oct., 
1876,  has  been  14,000  tt»s. 

Other  parties  mining  in  this  vicinity  are  John  and  Thomas  Panll,  of  Ridgeway,  pr> 

ducuig  lead  ore. 

Van  Meter^s  Survey. 

On  the  N.  hf.  ot  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  18,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.,  are  three  very  large  ranges 
which  have  not  to  our  knowledge  been  reported.  Their  general  coumc  is  N.  W.  and  S. 
E.,  and  they  are  crossed  by  numerous  north  and  south  crevices.  It  is  at  these  crossings 
that  the  largest  bodies  of  ore  are  found.  The  ore  is  galenite,  and  is  entirvly  free  from 
siny  mixture  of  zinc  ores.    It  is  found  in  the  green-rock  opening. 

Tlie  northernmost  of  tlie  three  ranges,  known  as  the  Duke  Smith,  contained  an  opm- 
ing  in  places  50  feet  wide,  somewhat  intersected  with  bars.  It  was  worked  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  lengtli,  and  produced  about  half  a  million  pounds  of  lead  ore.  It  has 
not  been  worked  since  1853. 

A  short  distance  soutli  of  this  is  a  parallel  range  which  produced  over  200^000  JLs.  m 
a  distance  of  alx)ut  100  feet.    Tlie  opening  was  about  30  feet  wide. 

The  third  parallel  range,  300  feet  south  of  the  Duke  Smith  range,  has  been  worktHl 
since  the  winter  of  1873-4,  by  Mr.  Jolm  Hutchinson  of  Mineral  Point.  The  lea«l  on; 
occurs  in  large  pockets  containing  crystalUne  pieces  of  from  one  to  five  hundivd  pountU 
weight.  The  opening  is  in  the  green  rock  and  is  ivom  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  This 
range  has  been  the  least  worked  of  all,  but  formerly  produced  al)out  10o,0lM)  pounds^. 
It  now  yields  ore  of  the  value  of  %h  per  day  when  worked.  None  of  the  ranges  have  been 
worked  to  any  great  depth,  and  all  were  abandoned  with  ore  going  down  in  the  cn^- 
vices.  The  gradual  diminution  of  water  in  the  country  has  now  made  it  possible  to  n^ 
sume  work. 
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Powell  &  Co.  This  party  is  working  on  what  is  known  as  the  Nic  Schillen  range. 
Work  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  continued  for  three  months.  The 
works  are  in  the  glass-rock  opening  and  about  20  feet  below  the  surface.  The  amount 
produced  was  3,000  pounds. 

Richards  &  Burns.  This  party  is  situated  south  of  the  preceding,  and  on  land  of 
the  Sterling  estate.  They  hav«  been  working  these  during  the  present  year  in  the 
green-rock  opening,  producing  about  2,000  pounds  per  month. 

Powell  Dl^gini^s.  They  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  diggings.  This  is  a  new  discovery  and  has  been  in  operation  about  a  year. 
The  production  has  been  35,000  pounds. 

MINERAL  POINT  DISTRICT. 

Tliese  mines  comprise  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  those  of  Lost 
Grove  and  Diamond  Grove.  Considerable  mining  is  being  carried  on  at  these  localities, 
which  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  productive  of  the  Lead  region,  lliey  are  all  com- 
prised in  towns  4  and  5,  ranges  2  and  3  east.  In  addition  to  the  lead  ore,  a  great  deal 
of  zinc  ore  has  been  produced  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  they  now  supply  a  largo 
portion  of  the  adnc  ore  of  the  Lead  region. 

Terrill  Range  and  Badger  Range.  These  ranges  are  situated  on  lots  128,  129, 
130,  131,  132,  134  of  Harrison's  survey  of  the  city  of  Mineral  Point.  They  are  old  and 
well  known  ranges,  which  have  been  worked  continuously  for  many  years,  and  are  now 
productive  of  Smithsonite  and  galenite.  They  furnish  constant  employment  to  about 
twenty-five  men. 

The  mines  are  situated  on  a  high  ridge,  from  which  the  water  drains  naturally  into 
the  adjacent  ravines,  leaving  the  diggings  constantly  dry.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat 
sheets  and  "pitches  "  (inclined  sheets).  The  ranges  are  from  150  to  200  feet  wide, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  contain  ore  at  depths  varying  from  10  to  60 
feet  below  the  surface.  There  are  three  principal  openings  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Ga- 
lena limestone.    The  parties  now  working  on  the  Terrill  range  are  as  follows : 

Matt  Shields  and  John  Linden.  They  have  been  working  for  three  years,  at  an 
average  depth  of  40  feet,  producing  chiefly  Smithsonite  from  the  second  opening.  The 
sheet  averages  about  ten  inches  in  thickness. 

Paseoe  &  Collins.  They  have  been  working  their  present  mine  during  the  last 
eight  years,  producing  Smithsonite,  blende  and  galenite  from  the  green  rock  and  the 
green-rock  opening.  The  Smithsonite  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  lead  ore  the  least 
BO.  The  workings  are  from  20  to  60  feet  deep,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  sheets  from  one 
to  four  inches  thick.  The  blende  is  found  at  the  greatest  depth,  and  averages  about 
four  inches  in  thickness. 

Jaeka  &  Waggoner.  These  parties  have  been  working  here  eight  years,  at  a  depth 
of  about  50  feet  below  the  surface,  but  never  having  reached  the  lower  opening.  They 
estimate  their  annual  production  at  15,000  lbs.  of  galenite  and  25  tons  of  Smithsonite. 
The  range  at  this  point  is  200  feet  wide. 

Hitchins  &  Terrill.  They  have  been  working  at  various  times  during  the  last  ten 
years  on  the  noiihwest  end  of  the  Terrill  range,  known  as  the  brush  lot,  producing  lead 
and  zinc  ore.  This  was  formerly  very  rich  ground.  The  work  at  present  is  confined  to 
prospecting. 

Huxtable  &  Son.  These  parties  are  working  near  the  center  of  the  range,  and  from 
20  to  50  feet  deep,  producing  large  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  ore.  This  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  best  mines  on  the  range. 

Parties  working  on  the  Badger  range  are  as  follows: 

Tho6.  Cox  &  Sons.    These  parties  are  working  near  the  center  of  the  range,  and 
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have  been  mining  here  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  ore  is  found  in  three  flat  open- 
injjs.  The  first  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  contains  chiefly  Smith- 
Bonite  in  sheets  of  three  inches  thickness.  The  second  opening  is  ten  feet  deeper,  con- 
taining the  same  ore,  mixed  with  galenite,  in  sheets  of  three  inches.  The  third  open- 
ing is  ten  feet  below  the  second,  and  contains  chiefly  blende  in  sheets  averaging  foor 
inches.  The  description  of  these  openings  applies  to  all  the  other  mines  in  the  range. 
Other  parties  working  on  this  range  are  Cox  &  Co.,  Jas.  Hitchins  &  Holman,  and 
Harris  and  partner. 

The  luining  ground  on  this  ridge  is  owned  in  small  lots  by  several  partie;^.  among^ 
whom  are  Messrs.  Ross,  Priestly,  Tyck  and  Prideaux.  It  was  found  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  infonnation  of  the  amounts  of  ore  produced  on  this  ridge,  but  it  is  safe  to  ei^ti- 
mate  ore  to  the  amount  of  $600  per  annum  for  each  man,  and  this  is  probably  much 
beneath  the  actual  amount. 

William  Prideanx  Mines.  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr..  Sec.  30,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.  Thi*  i*  d 
part  of  the  Ashbank  range,  so  called  from  the  decomposed  appearance  of  much  of  the 
surface  lead  ore.  It  was  discovered  more  than  thirty  years  since,  and  worked  ei- 
tensively  for  lead  ore.  The  course  of  tlie  range  is  nearly  northwest,  and  iU  averag*» 
width  about  25  feet.  The  principal  product  of  the  mine  is  Smithsonite,  with  some  leii'l 
ore.  The  workings  are  chiefly  in  the  green-rock  opening,  where  the  ores  are  found  in 
flat  and  pitching  sheets,  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  ground  is  dry  and  tl.e 
workings  rather  shallow,  seldom  being  more  than  fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  In  *^m* 
place,  where  water  was  troublesome,  it  was  removed  by  drilling  a  hole  o4  fet*t  deejs 
draining  it  oft'  through  a  lower  opening.  During  the  present  year  (1><76).  alM^ut  hW**^ 
pounds  of  lead  ore  and  some  blende  were  obtained  in  the  Brown- rock  opening.  Mr. 
Prideaux  commenced  work  in  April,  1873,  and  now  employs  six  men.  He  estimatt^s 
that  from  January  1,  to  October  1,  1*876,  the  value  of  ores  produced  is  $6,501^  and 
about  the  same  amount  from  April,  1873,  to  January  1,  1876. 

A  short  distance  southwest  of  the  preceding,  is  a  parallel  range  not  worked  at  piwent, 
but  regarded  aa  a  valuable  mining  ground. 

J.  Jackson  &  Co.  These  diggings  are  also  on  the  Ashbank  range,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance east-of  Wm.  Prideaux.  The  ores  produced  are  Smithsonite  and  galenite  in  n»nirly 
equal  amounts,  found  in  flat  sheets  in  the  green  rock,  and  its  opening  from  !•%  to  4<)  fet*t 
below  the  surface.  Tlie  range  is  about  40  rods  long  and  '>>0  feet  wide;  ten  shafts  ha\e 
been  sunk  upon  it.  Work  was  commenced  here  in  1868,  since  which  time  it  has  be«'Q 
continuous,  the  mines  proving  very  productive.  No  exact  amounts  could  Ije  anc^^rtain^l. 
but  the  owners  estimate  the  value  of  ores  produced  since  1868  at  f  18,000;  the  piv«*nt 
year  being  the  most  remunerative. 

Mitchell  &  Pollard.  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.  Thw  rangf»  i? 
situated  about  60  rods  southwesterly  from  the  Prideaux  mines.  These  parties  have  been 
working  about  four  yciirs,  producing  Sinitlisonite  and  lead  ore.  The  workings  are  shal- 
low and  dry,  similar  to  the  Ashbank  range,  but  not  so  productive. 

Sinapee  Di/^gin^s.  These  mines  are  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  S<r. 
30.  They  were  discovered  in  1845,  have  been  worked  continuously  since  Uien,  an«l  n^-w 
furnish  employment  to  several  parties,  among  whom  are: 

Samuel  Prisk  and  Wm.  Paynter.  These  parties  commenced  work  in  the  fall  <.f 
1875,  and  have  produced  during  the  last  year  about  50  tons  of  Smithsoiut<*  and  si>me 
lead  ore.  The  diggings  are  quite  diy  and  averagf?  a1)out  15  feet  in  depth.  The  on*  i* 
found  in  flat  sheets  the  principal  workings  Vx»ing  in  klie  glaps-rock  opening.  Four  mt  n 
are  employed  here.  This  mine  fumishes  fine  cabinet  specimens  of  galenite.  The  ran^*** 
is  about  500  feet  lone,  from  100  to  150  feet  wide,  and  has  a  general  east  and  we*t 
ooiuse.  The  ore  sheet  is  from  two  to  four  inches  thick. 
Prisk  &  Coad.    This  is  a  parallel  range  situated  about  300  feet  sonth  of  the  pnxiO- 
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ing,  and  having  about  the  same  length,  width  and  thickness.  The  alwve  party  com- 
menced work  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  are  now  working  in  the  upper  pipe -clay  opening. 
This  mine  is  from  50  to  60  feet  deep,  and  formerly  produced  over  a  milhon  pounds. 
Two  men  are  generally  employed  here,  and  produced  during  the  last  year  about  7,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Samuel  and  Wm.  Richards.  These  parties  are  working  a  short  distance  east  of  Prisk 
&  Paynter.  They  have  been  engaged  here  about  a  year  and  a  half,  producing  chiefly 
blende  and  lead  ore. 

Bennett  &  Brady.  Situated  near  the  center  of  Sec.  29.  A  large  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  here,  including  a  level  to  unwater  the  ground.  Tli'ey  are  quite  product- 
ive of  the  ores  of  zinc  and  lead. 

Short  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  29.  Considerable  mining  haa  been 
done  by  these  parties  in  this  vicinity  during  the  last  few  years. 

There  are  several  very  profitable  mines  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Strong's  Addition 
to  the  city  of  Mineral  Point,  all  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ross.    Thoy  are  as  follows: 

Bohan  &  Co.  Four  men  have  been  employed  here  during  the  last  four  years,  pro- 
ducing Smithsonite  and  lead  ore.  The  range  is  from  70  to  80  feet  wide,  has  a  general 
east  and  west  course,  and  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  below  the  surface.  There  are 
two  openings,  separated  by  about  20  feet  of  unproductive  rock;  the  lower  ore  being 
the  glass-rock  opening. 

Connan^hton  &  Casserly.  These  parties  are  working  on  an  east  and  west  range 
about  300  feet  north  of  the  preceding.  They  have  been  working  here  during  the 
last  two  years,  have  sunk  two  principal  shafts  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  to  the  glass-rock 
opening.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  about  60  feet  wide^  and  has  been  drifted  on 
to  a  distance  of  100  feet.  It  produces  chiefly  blende,  estimated  by  the  owners  at  $800 
per  year. 

John  WoBgler  &  Co.  Situated  about  300  feet  northwest  of  the  preceding.  These 
parties  are  working  in  the  same  openings  and  producing  chiefly  zinc  ores.  Until  very 
recently,  two  other  parties  were  employed  in  this  vicinity,  this  ridge  having  for  many 
years  been  very  good  mining  ground. 

Bennett  &  Co.  This  party  is  engaged  in  mining  and  prosjwcting  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  east  of  the  preceding  diggings. 

Near  the  corner  of  towns  4  and  5,  ranges  2  and  3  east,  are  a  number  of  ranges  which 
have  been  worked  for  many  years.  Those  situated  on  section  one  are  the  property  of 
the  Mineral  Point  Mining  Company;  those  on  the  ai^acent  sections  are  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Ross. 

There  are  six  principal  crevices,  running  nearly  parallel,  on  Sees.  36  and  1.  Their 
general  course  is  S.  70"  E.,  and  on  entering  Sec.  6,  they  run  nearly  east  and  west.  The 
crevices  lead  down  to  the  opening  between  the  BufF  and  Blue  hmestones,  known  as  the 
glass-rock  opening.  The  ore  here  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet  about  a  foot  thick,  and  from 
70  to  140  feet  wide,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

The  ores  are  galenite  and  blende,  and  occur  ajssociated  with  barite,  and  have  to  be 
separated  before  reduction. 

The  mode  of  drainage  in  Mr.  Ross'  mine  is  somewhat  pecuhar.  Shafts  were  sunk  at 
intervals  to  a  deptii  of  six  feet  below  the  opening,  into  the  BufF  limestone,  where  a  be  J 
is  reached  through  which  the  water  readily  passes  away.  This  mode  of  drainage  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  prospecting  for  the  sheet.  No  ore  of  any  consequence  is  found 
in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening;  occasional  bunches  have  been  found,  probably  not  over 
20,000  Ifes.  in  all.  These  ranges  have  been  worked  at  intervals  for  the  last  forty  years 
by  various  parties.  Active  operations  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Ross  al)out  ten  years 
ago,  since  wliich  time  his  ground  has  produced  about  2,500,0(X)  lbs  of  lead  ore,  and 
about  3,500  tons  of  zinc  ores.    During  the  whole  time  in  which  these  mines  have  been 
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worked,  it  is  safe  to  say  they  have  produced  not  less  than  eight  miUion  pounds  of  lead 
ore,  and  twice  as  much  zinc  ores.  During  the  winter  of  1874^,  eight  men  were  em- 
ployed in  Mr.  Ross'  mines  and  produced  ore  to  the  value  of  $1,600.  During  the  winter 
of  1875-6,  four  men  were  employed,  producing  ore  to  the  value  of  $1,000.  Work  will 
probably  be  resumed  this  winter. 

On  the  lands  of  the  Mineral  Point  Mining  Co.  several  parties  are  working  on  tribute. 
The  amount  this  ground  is  producing  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Goldsworthy  &  Bro.  These  diggings  are  situated  on  lots  279-280  of  Harrison^s  sur- 
vey, alx)ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  preceding  and  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T. 
4,  R.  3  E.  This  is  known  as  the  Barber  range,  and  has  been  worked  in  tlie  winter 
season  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  ore  is  Smithsonite,  much  mixed  with  pyrites;  it  is  found  in  the  upper  pipe-day 
opening,  in  a  flat  sheet  from  8  to  80  feet  wide  and  from  18  to  24  inches  Uiick,  bong 
most  productive  on  crossing  crevices. 

Four  men  are  employed  here  producing  about  20  tons  per  year. 

T.  Lutey  &  Co.  This  party  is  working  a  short  distance  eajst  of  the  preceding,  on 
land  owned  by  M.  M.  Cothren.  They  have  been  workmg  on  a  continuation  of  the  Bar* 
ber  range  for  about  two  months  (October,  November,  1876)  and  have  now  a  very  good 
prospect. 

Most  of  the  lead  ore  from  the  Barber  range  is  obtained  from  the  glass-rock  opening, 
but  it  has  never  been  work'ni  for  zinc  ore. 

Sathers  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  soutlicast  part  of  Harrison's  survey.  This  is  a  neor- 
ly  east  and  west  range,  known  as  the  **  Walla- walla,''  and  has  been  worked  by  the 
present  party  since  1865.  The  range  is  al^out  120  feet  wide  and  has  been  worked  intho 
glass-rock  opening  to  a  length  of  about  1,000  feet,  and  at  a  depth  of  73  feet  below  Uio 
surface.  From  three  to  six  men  are  employed,  working  in  the  winter  season.  The 
mine  produces  lead  ore  and  both  kinds  of  zinc  ore.  The  average  annual  prodoct  of 
lead  ore  is  about  44,000  pounds.  The  products  from  January  to  April,  1876,  of  all  kinds 
of  ore  were  valued  at  $900. 

J.  Arthur  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6,  T.  4,  R.  3  £.  This  is  an  east  and 
west  range,  discovered  about  two  years  since,  and  worked  continuously  to  the  present. 
The  ores  are  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore,  found  in  a  flat  sheet,  from  six  inches  to  one  foot 
thick,  in  the  glass-rock  opening,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  from  the  surface.  The  range  is 
about  100  feet  wide;  its  length  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  situated  on  land  ownod  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Ross.    The  ground  is  comparatively  dry. 

Hoare  Bros.  Situated  about  50  yards  east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  rangv, 
on  land  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Hoare.  This  party  has  been  working  here  about  two  years, 
producing  lead  ore  and  Smithsonite  from  the  glass-rock  opening.  The  diggings  are  now 
very  good. 

Nichols  &  Holmes.  Situated  on  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.,  a  short  distaiioe 
east  of  the  old  zinc  works.  There  are  some  irregular  flat  sheets  of  zinc  ore  in  the  glass- 
rock  opening,  about  20  feet  deep.  They  have  been  worked  during  the  last  two  yean 
and  have  produced  considerable  zinc  ore. 

Harris  &  Lang.  These  diggings  are  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  pre- 
ceding. This  is  an  east  and  west  range  situated  in  the  glass-rock  opening  about  35 
feet  deep.    It  has  been  worked  about  a  year,  producing  considerable  zinc  ore. 

In  the  \'icinity  of  the  MinenU  Point  Town  Hall,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  o,  T.  4,  R.  3 
£.,  are  the  following  diggings : 

Prideanx  &  Heiiry.  This  is  a  north  and  south  range,  about  200  jrards  south  of  the 
Town  Hall,  which  has  been  worked  by  the  present  party  since  1866.  Hie  ores  at«  lead 
and  zinc,  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets  from  8  to  10  inches  thick,  in  the  upper  pipe- 
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day  opening,  at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  60  feet  below  the  sur&ce.    The  range  is  from  60 
io  70  feet  wide,  and  haa  been  worked  to  a  distance  of  350  feet. 

Jeffrey  &  Bro.  Situated  about  100  yards  south  of  the  preceding,  and  probably  on 
the  same  range.  The  range  is  here  100  feet  wide,  and  produces  lead  ore,  and  both  kinds 
of  zinc  ore,  in  about  equal  quantities,  and  considerable  iron  pyrites.  The  work  has  been 
chiefly  done  in  the  winter  season  during  the  last  two  years. 

Short  &  Foster.  Situated  about  200  yards  west  of  Jeffrey  &  Bro.,  on  an  old  north 
and  south  range,  sixty  feet  in  width.  They  have  been  working  during  the  last  two 
years  in  the  wmter  season,  producing  lead  and  zinc  ores  from  the  pipe-clay  ox>ening. 
The  diggings  are  about  40  feet  deep. 

Mankey  &  Son.  Situated  about  150  yards  S.  E.  of  Jeff'rey  &  Bro.  They  have  been 
working  during  the  last  twelve  years  on  a  north  and  south  range.  The  product  is  lead 
ore  found  in  vertical  crevices,  and  in  flat  sheets  in  the  green-rock  opening  at  a  depth  of 
40  fdet  from  the  surface. 

All  the  diggings  on  this  hill  are  dry;  and  most  of  tliem  are  remunerative,  but  the 
amounts  of  ore  produced  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  mining  land  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Heniy,  Coad,  Prideaux  and  Woodman. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  this  ridge  is  the  Mineiul  Point  Hill,  lying  di- 
rectly east  of  the  city.    The  following  parties  are  mining  there : 

Vivian  &  Sleep.  This  party  is  working  a  nearly  east  and  west  range,  the  most 
southerly  of  several  parallel  ranges  which  cross  the  hill.  The  range  is  about  50  feet 
wide,  and  produces  zinc  ores,  chiefly  Smithsonite,  from  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening, 
which  is  here  about  25  feet  Ijelow  the  surface.  They  have  been  working  here  during 
the  last  thirteen  years,  operating  during  the  entire  year. 

Brown  &  Cluthers.  They  have  been  mining  about  a  year  on  a  parallel  range  150 
feet  north  of  the  one  last  mentioned.  The  range  is  about  50  feet  wide,  and  produces 
zinc  ores,  chiefly  blende.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets  in  the  pipe-clay 
opening. 

James  Dunn  &  Son.  This  party  has  been  working  about  tliree  years  on  a  range 
150  feet  north  of  the  preceding.  Both  kinds  of  zinc  ores  are  produced  from  the  upper 
pipe-clay  opening,  which  hes  here  about  40  feet  deep. 

Trewilla  &  Strong.  This  party  has  worked  about  eight  years  in  this  vicinity,  and 
one  and  a  half  years  on  their  present  range,  producing  zinc  ores. 

Goldsworthy  &  Hocks.  Situated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  Vivian  &  Sleep. 
They  have  been  mining  about  a  year,  producing  blende. 

The  mining  land  in  this  hill  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Henry,  Curry,  Gundry 
and  Washburn.  The  ranges  all  bear  a  Httle  north  of  west  and  south  of  east,  and  have 
never  Ijeen  worked  below  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening. 

The  earliest  mining  in  this  vicinity  was  done  on  the  Mineral  Point  Hill.  The  ranges 
were  formerly  very  productive,  and  have  been  worked  continuously  for  many  years  to 
the  present  time.  There  are  a  few  other  parties  mining  within  a  few  miles  of  Mineral 
Point.    They  are  as  follows: 

Rogers  &  Mankey.  Situated  on  tJie  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.,  on  land 
owned  by  Mr.  Suthers,  near  Rock  branch.  This  is  a  new  discovery  made  in  October, 
1876,  bemg  a  flat  sheet  of  Smithsonite  in  the  Brown-rock  opening. 

Jeflk^y  &  May.  Situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  preceding.  This  is  also  a 
new  discovery  made  about  the  same  time  as  tlie  preceding,  being  a  flat  sheet  of  zino 
ores  in  the  glass-rock  opening.    The  prospect  is  very  good. 

Badcroft  Diggings.    Sec.  15,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.    Work  was  begun  here  in  1872,  and  has 
been  continued  at  intervals  since.    Three  men  have  been  employed,  chiefly  in  prospect- 
ing, and  a  small  amount  of  lead  ore  has  been  produced.    The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and 
pitching  sheets  in  the  pipe-clay  opening,  about  20  feet  below  the  sur&ice. 
Wis.  Sub.— 47 
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Shepard  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  T.  4,  R.  2  E. 
Work  was  commenced  herb  in  August,  1876,  on  the  old  Maloney  range.  This  rango 
has  a  general  east  and  west  course,  and  yields  lead  ore  and  blende  from  the  pipe-day 
opening,  which  is  here  about  25  feet  deep.  The  ore  oocmns  in  a  flat  sheet  from  4  to  5 
inches  thick,  the  blende  forming  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sheet,  and  the  lead  ore  the 
central  part.  The  product  has  been,  to  December,  1876,  lead  ore,  1,500  pounds; 
blende,  3  tons.    The  ground  is  dty,  and  the  prospect  is  considered  good. 

Clebenstein  Diggings.  They  are  situated  on  the  same  ridge  and  a  shoit  difitanoe 
east  of  tlie  preceding.  They  are  now  operated  by  August  Cain,  who  has  been  mining 
about  a  year.  ITiey  were  operated  from  1865  to  1875,  by  Mr.  Clebenstein,  and  pro- 
duced large  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  ores.  The  ore  was  found  in  flat  sheets,  in  the 
pipe-clay  and  glass-rock  openings. 

H.  Josephs  Diggings.  Situated  on  the  W.  hf .  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec  5,  T.  4,  R.  3 
E.  Mining  was  commenced  here  in  1871,  and  continued  until  the  fall  of  1874,  wtien  it 
was  discontmued  on  account  of  water.  The  ore  found  here  was  ezdosiyely  Uende, 
which  occurred  in  a  flat  sheet,  in  the  green-rock  opening.  Tlie  width  of  tlie  sheet  was 
about- 80  feet,  its  greatest  tliickness  three  feet,  and  it  was  worked  for  a  distance  of  800 
feet.  The  greatest  depth  l^elow  the  surface  is  70  feet.  During  the  years  1873-4  this 
ground  produced  about  1,000  tons  of  blende. 

Diamond  Grove  Dijcgrings. 

These  diggings  are  situated  on  Sees.  25  and  ?6,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.  They  produce  chiefly 
zinc  ores,  found  in  flat  sheets  in  the  pipe-clay  and  glass-rock  openings.  'Die  following 
parties  are  now  mining  here : 

Cain  &  Read.  Situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25.  This  party  has  been  working 
on  the  RodersdorT  range  during  the  winters  of  187S-4  and  1874r-5.  The  ore,  which  is 
Smithsonite,  is  found  in  the  glass-rock  opening,  in  a  range  from  16  to  20  feet  wide,  and 
200  feet  long.  The  production  during  the  first  season  was  11J4  tons,  in  the  second  sea- 
son, 20  tons. 

Robert  Conley  &  Sons.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25.  Mining*  has  be«n 
carried  on  here  by  the  above  party  during  the  last  ten  years  on  an  east  and  west  range. 
Both  kinds  of  zinc  ore  and  lead  ore  are  found  here  in  the  pipe-day  and  glass-rock  open- 
ings, but  chiefly  in  Uie  latter.  The  range  is  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  and  has  be<>n 
worked  a  distance  of  150  yards.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  product  of  lead 
ore  has  been  60^000  pounds,  and  sixty  tons  of  zinc  ore  during  the  last  two  years. 

Biddick  Diggings.  A  valuable  deposit  of  lead  ore  has  lately  been  diseovered  on 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  24,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  on  which  four  men  are  now  employed  running  a 
level.  Four  flat  sheets,  from  one  to  four  inches  thick,  are  found  here  situated  above 
one  another,  in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening.  It  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  to 
determine  its  actual  extent. 

Martin  Bros.  &  Cramer.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25.  This  and  the  pf^ 
ceding  are  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  James  Spensley.  Tliey  have  been  mining  here  an  an 
east  and  west  range,  which  was  discovered  two  years  since.  The  ore  is  Smithsonite; 
and  is  found  in  tlie  glass-rock  opening,  which  is  here  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep. 

Spensley  &  Brown.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.  Six  men 
have  been  employed  here  since  July  1876  driving  an  adit  in  the  glass-rock  opening.  The 
adit  is  200  feet  long,  and  drains  an  east  and  west  range.  The  product  has  been,  lead 
ore,  36,000  pounds,  blende,  six  tons. 

Opir  &  Lancaster.  Situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  26.  This  party  is  working 
the  same  range,  450  yards  west  of  tlie  preceding.  It  is  here  known  as  the  Tjancaist»T 
range,  and  has  been  worked  by  tlie  present  party  about  a  year.  From  three  to  five  moD 
are  employed,  and  the  product  lias  been  150  tons  of  blende.    It  is  worked  by  on  adit 
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McDermott  &  Co.  Mining  has  been  earned  on  here  by  Mr.  McDermott  for  about 
26  years,  on  the  McShane  &  Gray  range.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheet,  in 
crevices  and  crevice  openings  in  the  Galena  limestone  above  the  flat  openings.  The  dig- 
gings now  produce  lead  and  zinc  ore.  The  average  annual  product  is  about  30,000  lbs. 
Four  men  are  employed  here. 

Schlosser  &  Co.  This  party  has  been  working  four  or  five  years  on  the  east  end  of 
the  same  range  as  the  preceding.  The  ground  is  diy,  and  the  lead  ore  is  found  about 
40  feet  below  the  sur&ce.    The  annual  product  is  about  10,000  lbs. 

Wm.  and  Thos.  Thrasher.  Tliis  party  has  worked  in  this  vicinity  about  fifteen  years, 
on  a  parallel  range  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Schlosser  &  Co.  The 
product  is  chiefly  lead  ore. 

Lost  Grove  Diggings. 

These  diggings  are  situated  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ross,  on  Sec.  33,  T.  5» 
R.  2  £.  Mining  is  confined  here  to  thQ  winter  season.  The  ground  is  dry,  and  the  ore 
is  found  in  flat  sheet  in  the  glass-rock  opening.    The  following  parties  are  mining  here: 

Bigger  &  Arthur.  This  party  has  been  working  two  years  on  an  eaat  and  west 
range,  producing  lead  ore  and  Smithsonite.  The  range  varies  from  25  to  50  feet  in 
width,  and  lies  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the  surface.  The  product  is  valued  at  $1,200 
per  annum. 

Clayton  &  Co.  Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  preceding,  have 
been  working  during  the  last  twelve  years  on  the  Jim  Brown  range.  This  is  an  east 
and  west  range,  from  50  to  60  feet  wide,  and  lying  about  70  feet  below  the  surface,  pro- 
ducing exclusively  lead  ore.    The  product  has  been  about  20,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Garden  &  Son.  Situated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  preceding.  They 
have  been  working  about  two  years  and  have  produced  about  f  400  worth  of  ore. 

Robert  Brown  &  Co.  Situated  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Clayton  &  Co.,  and  on 
the  same  range.  The  diggings  here  are  from  25  to  50  feet  deep.  They  have  been 
working  about  three  years  and  have  produced  about  30,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Forfer  &  Co.  They  have  been  working  on  a  range  near  Brown  &  Co.,  during  the 
last  eight  years,  producing  lead  and  zinc  ore. 

CALAMINE  DISTRICT. 

There  are  several  tracts  of  land  situated  on  Sees.  18  and  19,  T.  3,  R.  3  E.,  which  were 
formerly  quite  productive;  but  Httle  work  is  now  done  on  them.  They  are  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Pecatonica  river,  on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  Wood  and  Bon- 
ner branches.  The  ridge  slopes  abruptly  on  ail  sides  but  one  toward  the  various 
streams  which  nearly  inclose  it. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  there  is  a  thickness  of  about  one  hundred  feet  of  Galena 
limestone,  underlaid  by  fifty  feet  of  the  Blue  and  Buff  limestones,  below  which  is  the 
sandstone.  All  these  formations  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  passing  from  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Pecatonica. 

During  the  ¥anter  of  1876-7  some  mining  was  done  here  by  Mr.  Charles  Mappes,  of 
Belmont,  on  an  east  and  west  range  lying  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the  surface.  Four 
men  were  employed,  working  on  a  flat  sheet  of  blende  and  galenite.  The  amount  pro- 
duced could  not  be  ascertained.    Some  Smithsonite  is  also  produced  in  this  vicinity. 

Yellowstone  Diggings. 

Pierce  &  Son.  Some  work  has  been  done  here  during  the  winter  seasons  of  the  last 
three  years,  in  a  range  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Newkirk  range,  situated  on  the 
S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  4,  R.  4  E.  The  lead  ore  is  found  in  a  vertical  sheet  in  a  crevice 
opening  about  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface.    In  the  winter  of  1874rd  the  product 
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was  18,000  pounds,  and  in  the  following  winter  about  1,800  pounds.    No  mining  ii 
done  here  in  the  summer. 

WIOTA  DISTRICT. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  east  and  west  ranges,  crossed  by  north  and  south  crevices, 
situated  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  19,  T.  2,  R.  5  E.  But  very  little  mining  is  done  here; 
the  annual  production  of  the  whole  district  does  not  exceed  40,000  pounds.  The  ore  is 
lead,  occurring  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  regular  opening.  There  are  several  parties  here,  among  whom  the  principal 
ones  are  as  follows: 

Pnrcell  &  Harden.  They  are  at  work  in  the  old  Hamilton  diggings,  removing  the 
pillars  from  the  old  workings  which  were  abandoned  many  years  since.  They  axe  un- 
able to  go  any  deeper,  or  make  any  new  discoveries,  on  account  of  water,  which  is  here 
quite  plentiful.  The  ground  is  owned  by  thQ  Ridgeway  Mining  Co.,  of  Madison. 
Messrs.  Purcell  &  Harden  have  worked  here  two  years,  and  during  tliat  time  have  pro- 
duced 20,000  pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Smith  &  Anderson.  Situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  preceding,  and  form  the 
northern  part  of  the  Hamilton  diggings.  This  does  not  appear  to  form  any  regular 
range.  The  ore  occurs  in  east  and  west  sheets,  in  very  hard  rock,  and  seldom  in  open- 
ings, the  diggings  have  now  been  worked  since  January,  1873,  and  have  produced 
80,000  pounds. 

MONROE  DISTRICT. 

These  are  the  most  easterly  diggings  in  the  lead  region,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  for 
that  reason.  Tliey  are  situated  about  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the  dty  of  Mon- 
roe.   At  present  only  two  parties  are  at  work. 

T.  H.  White  &  Whit©.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  2,  R.  7  E. 
The  ore  is  found  here  in  a  flat  sheet,  accompanied  by  pipe  clay,  about  twenty-thrve 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  general  course  of  the  sheet  is  northwest  and  southeai^t 
and  produces  only  lead  ore.  The  ground  is  quite  free  from  water.  The  present  parties 
have  been  working  here  six  years,  during  which  period  they  have  produced  90,(303 
pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Frame  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  10,  T.  2,  R.  7  E.,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  Henry  Wilber.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  the 
preceding.  It  was  discovered  in  1844,  and  has  been  proved  for  a  distance  of  700  feet. 
The  lead  ore  is  found  in  both  vertical  crevices  and  flat  openings.  There  appear  to  be 
three  principal  vertical  crevices,  connected  in  places  by  horizontal  sheets. 

They  were  worked  by  Mr.  John  Monahan,  from  1870,  to  February,  1S72,  chiefly  in 
the  winter  season,  during  which  time  he  produced  50,000  pounds.  Mr.  Frame  took  the 
ground  in  1874,  and  produced  4,000  pounds  in  the  first  six  months.  The  prodoctioB 
since  then  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  ground  is  quite  dry,  and  the  workings  axv 
about  fifty  feet  below  the  sur&ce. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  extensive  deposits  exist  in  this  vicinity.  The  ground  ap- 
pears ratiier  to  be  such  as,  by  careful  working,  will  afibrd  moderate  wage^  to  a  few 
persons. 
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COPPER  IN  THE  LEAD  REGION, 

At  present  no  mining  for  copper  is  done  in  the  lead  region,  nor  has  there  been  for 
several  years,  except  at  Mineral  Point  in  the  years  1873  to  1876.  Indications  of  its  pres- 
ence are  found  in  many  places  through  the  mines,  as  an  aasociato  mineral  in  the  lead 
#^ins.    The  most  systematic  attempt  at  copper  mining  was  made  at  Mineral  Point. 

Mr.  James  Toay,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  i>a8t  history  of  the  enterprise  has 
kindly  fumished.the  following  statement: 

*'  Sometime  in  the  year  1837  or  1838,  copper  was  first  discoycred  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.,  one  mile  northeast  of  the  Mineral  Point  court  house.  The  crey- 
ice  had  a  course  S.  85**  E.,  and  had  been  traced  for  oyer  one-third  of  a  mile.  This  lo- 
cality has  not  been  worked  since  1842.    A  great  amount  of  copper  was  obtained. 

''  It  is  reported  that  oyer  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  copper  were  taken  out, 
which  would  include  all  kinds  of  ore:  '  Smalls,*  which  would  not  yield  more  than  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent  of  copper;  and  the  stone  or  *  Prill'  ore,  yielding  twenty-fiye  to  thirty 
per  cent. 

*'  Some  of  the  ore  was  smelted  at  the  old  furnace  owned  by  William  Kendall  &  Co., 
and  some  at  the  new  Baltimore  furnace,  owned  by  Ansley  &  Co.  About  50,000  pounds 
was  sent  to  England  or  Wales  for  reduction,  which  indicates  that  parties  here  did  not 
at  that  time  understand  the  proper  method  of  smelting  copper.^ 

*'  Sometime  in  1844,  S.  P.  Preston  came  here,  and  went  into  partnership  with  Kendall 
&  Co.,  and  after  that  they  had  no  trouble  in  smelting  copper  successfully. 

**The  amount  of  copper  sold  from  Kendall  &  Co.'s  furnace  from  1811  to  1846  was 
217,702  lbs.  This  was  about  ninety-fiye  per  cent,  pure  copper,  and  aold  for  fourteen 
cents  per  pound. 

"Two  other  furnaces  haye  been  worked;  one  by  Charles  Bracken,  V>  what  extent  I 
haye  no  knowledge,  but  know  he  smelted  considerable  copper  ore  from  his  own  land. 
The  other  was  owned  by  Curtiss  Beach.  Here  a  great  amount  of  copper  ore  was  smelt- 
ed, taken  from  the  Beach  diggings.  Tlie  greatest  amount  of  ore  that  Kendall  &  Co. 
smelted  was  taken  from  the  Kendall  diggings. 

"  It  is  probable  tliat  wiih  the  increased  advantages  in  the  present  price  of  copper;  in 
obtaining  coke  instead  of  charcoal  for  smelting,  and  in  shipping  feu^ilities,  that  copper 
mining  may  now  be  made  a  profitable  business  at  this  place  if  properly  managed.*' 

During  the  yeais  1873,  1874  and  1875,  about  200  tons  of  copper  ore  were  produced  by 
Mr.  Toay  from  the  mines  near  Mineral  Pomt.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  smelt  it 
in  1874.  No  very  large  amount  was  smelted,  as  the  common  blast  furnace  was  not  ex- 
actly adapted  to  its  reduction.  The  ore  is  a  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  exact  amount 
produced  could  not  be  learned. 

The  ranges  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  Toay  are  situated  as  follows : 

Ansley  Rang^e.  Course  S.  85*  E.,  running  from  the  center  of  Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  3  E., 
one-third  of  a  mile  long. 

Kendal  Range.  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  and  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.,  run- 
ning from  near  the  quarter  post  of  Sees.  5  and  32,  nearly  to  the  center  of  Sec.  4. ;  lengtli, 
about  two  thousand  feet. 

Beach  Rang^e.  E.  hf .  of  Sec.  4,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.  Crossing  the  center  line  of  Sec.  4  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  center  of  the  section,  and  running  600  feet  from  that  point 
on  a  coune  N.  85*  W.,  and  600  feet  on  a  course  S.  85*  E. 

>  Two  ipecimenf  of  copper  ore  from  the  Mineral  Point  diitrlct,  S.  B.  qr.  of  Sec  88,  T.  6,  R.  8  B., 
were  analysed  with  these  reenlts :  No.  1  gave  metallic  copper,  38.78  per  cent.  Ko.  8  gare  copper, 
4.48  per  cent 
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Wasley  Ran^e.  8.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.  Gourae  S.  85* 
E.;  length,  about  1,Q00  feet. 

Ballard  Range.  S.  E.  qr  of  tlie  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  3  E,  Coozse  X.  3>)' 
E.;  length,  about  800  feet. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  small  north  and  south  ranges  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the 
N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  4,  R.  3  E. 

Traces  of  copper  ore  are  also  found  at  many  points  north  of  Mineral  Point,  in  the 
diggings  between  that  dty  and  Dodgeville. 

A  specimen  of  ore  containing  a  considerable  carbonate  of  copper  was  presented  hj 
Hon.  H.  H.  Gray,  of  Dodgeville.  It  was  found  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface,  on 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  T.  2,  R.  3  E. 

Specimens  of  sulphuret  of  copper  were  obtained  from  some  old  diggings  on  the  S. 
W.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  T.  1,  R.  5  E.  The  course  of  this  range  is  about  S.  20"*  E.  Copper 
was  mined  here  as  early  as  1838,  and  two  or  three  loads  of  ore  were  brought  to  Mine- 
ral Point  for  reduction.  A  specimen  from  this  locality  afforded  10.86  per  cent,  of  metal- 
lic copper. 

STATISTICS  OF  ZINC  ORE. 

The  statistics  of  the  production  of  zinc  ores  are  believed  to  be  complete,  and  to  em- 
brace the  annual  production  from  the  year  1860  (at  which  time  the  zinc  ores  began  to 
be  utilized)  to  October,  1876.  The  ore  is  all  consumed  at  La  SaUe,  HI.,  by  four  com- 
panies. By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  ore  is  shipped  from  Mineral  Point;  the  other 
points  are  Phitteville,  Council  Hill,  and  Galena. 

The  blende  is  shipped  in  its  crude  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  mines;  but  the  carbo- 
nate of  zinc  (drybone)  is  previously  roasted  or  calcined,  by  which  process  it  loses  its 
carbonic  acid,  which  constitutes  about  one-third  of  its  weight,  and  is  decreased  in  bulk 
in  the  same  ratio.  The  small  amount  of  water,  which  is  usually  present  as  a  mechani- 
cal mixture  with  the  ore,  is  also  driven  off. 

The  ore  is  calcined  in  a  small  and  inexpensive  furnace,  resembling  a  lime-kiln  in  its 
structure  and  object,  capable  of  containing  about  sixty  tons  of  raw  ore.  Such  a  furnace 
will  roast  about  twenty-five  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  requires  the  labor  of 
six  men  at  eight  hours  apiece  (three  shifts).  From  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  ol 
bituminous  coal  are  required  for  each  ton  of  ore. 

The  cost  of  carrying  the  ore  through  this  operation  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  a  furnace  and  requisite  tools  is  about  $300. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  zinc  ores  produced  in  the  lead  region  from  I860  to 
October  1, 1876.  The  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  books  of  the  four  manufiictunng 
companies,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  their  ready  codperation  and  assistance: 

SmUhsonite^  Bttnde, 

T4ar.                                                                                   Iht,  iU, 

1860 320»O00  

1861 : 266v000  

1862 

1863 I,120v000      

1884 3,173,333      

1865 4,198,200      

1866 7,373,333      

1867 5,181,44.5  841,310 

1868 4,302,383  3/)7H,4:k% 

1869 4,547,971  6.252,430 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PEODUCllON  OP  LEAD  ORE.  7i3 

Smit/ieonite^  SUnd€% 

Tear.                                                                                lb:  lb; 

1870 4,429,585  7,414,022 

1871 16,618,160  9,303,625 

1872 27,694,574  16,256,970 

1873 20,538,946  15,089,514 

1874 15,123,050  19,500,465 

1875 11,878,210  20,538,190 

1876,  to  October  Ist 12,168,540  17,181,490 

Total 138,933,730  115,456,441 


The  following  statistics  of  the  shipment  of  ores  and  metals  over  the  Mineral  Point 
cailroad  were  famished  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  Spensley,  of  Mineral  Point: 

Year,                            Lead,  lb;           Zine  Oree,  Ibe.         SpelUr.lbi,    Lead^White,  Ibe, 
1857 1,780,490  


1858 3,451,539            

1859 2,991,925           

1860 3,548,335                 240,000           

1861 2,360,663                200,000           

1862 2,511,161           

1863 2,180,570                840,000           

1864 1,763,769             2,380,000             

1865 2,708,478              3,148,650           

1866 1,837,720             5,380,000             103,400           

1867 2,854,000  2,660,000             701,210               67,510 

1868 2,854,397  4,484,000.            630,580             98:3,010 

1869 1,948,000             8,780,000           1,317,370 

1870 4,352,400            12,740,000           1,360>000 

1871 3,027,520            21,140,000           

1872 3,577,777            30,900,000           

1873 1,972,230            27,414,000           

1874 3,077,020            28,022,000   '        

1875 2,632,940            31,538,000           

1876,  to  October  1.  2,402,000            23,5138,000           


These  estimates  will  include  the  greater  part  of  the  pig  lead,  and  the  zinc  ores  pro- 
duced in  the  norttiem,  central,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Lead  region;  and  all  the  spelter 
and  zinc  white  produced  at  the  old  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Works,  which  have  lately  been 
torn  down  and  sold. 

The  statement  of  zinc  ores  shipped  by  the  railroad  is  much  too  small  to  represent  tho 
true  production  of  this  part  of  the  Lead  region,  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  overloading 
the  cars,  and  for  calcination,  which  would  make  the  amount  fully  one-fourth  greater. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD  ORE 

in  the  Lead  Region,  from  January  1, 1662,  to  October  J,  1876, 

During  the  progress  of  this  surrey,  much  time  and  care  have  been  devoted  to  this 
portion  of  the  work,  in  writing  to  and  personally  soliciting  information  from  all  persons 
possessed  of  it,  and  especially  from  the  smelters.  We  have  sought  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  lead  ore  produced  annually  in  each  district,  and  a  conbimed  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount  for  the  Lead  region. 
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Had  it  been  possible,  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  prepare  the  statement  of  each 
district  from  the  mines  therein  contained;  bat  it  is  seldom  that  a  written  aooonnt  has 
been  kept  by  the  owners,  of  the  lead  ore  produced  from  any  range,  mine,  or  diggings, 
extending  back  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Statements  of  the  production  of  individual  mines  and  ranges  have  been  frequently 
furnished,  and  when  they  were  believed  to  be  reliable,  they  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  report.  Such  statements,  however,  are  usually  based  on  the 
memory  of  the  persons  who  give  them,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  liable  to  error. 

The  lead  ore  produced  in  each  distzict  is  seldom  exported  from  it  as  such,  but  is 
usually  reduced  by  the  furnaces  of  that  district,  and  then  exported  as  pig  lead.  There- 
fore it  was  believed  that  the  most  accurate  statistics  could  be  obtained  from  the  boob 
of  the  smelters;  accordingly  circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  each  of  them,  to  which 
in  most  instances  they  immediately  responded,  giving  a  full  and  complete  statement 
taken  directly  from  their  books,  and  leaving  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  Some  were 
unable  to  ()o  so,  as  their  old  accounts  were  lost  or  mislaid,  and  some,  perhaps,  were  un- 
willing to  have  a  detailed  statement  of  their  business  published.  All  who  did  not 
respond  to  the  circular  were  personally  visited,  and  a  statement  giving  the  general 
average  obtained.  Although  some  of  the  individual  statements  herewith  submitted 
m^  be  liable  to  slight  error,  yet  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  estimates  are,  as  a 
whole,  rather  too  small  than  too  large;  and  that  they  are  as  reliable  as  it  is  now  possible 
to  make  them.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  give  the  products  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
districty  and  a  total  of  the  whole. 

In  presenting  these  statistics,  besides  tl\e  product  of  the  furnace,  some  remarks  will 
be  added  as  to  the  localities  of  the  mines  which  form  its  supply,  and  the  num&r  and 
kind  of  furnaces. 

BEETOWN  DISTRICT. 

Commencing  m  the  western  portion  of  the  Lead  region  and  procee<]bng  eastward,  the 
first  is  the  Beetown  furnace,  in  which  is  smelted  all  the  ore  of  the .  Beetown  diggings, 
together  with  that  of  Muscalonge,  Nip  and  Tuck  and  Hackett's  diggings. 

The  furnace  is  owned  and  operated  by  Hon.  Christopher  Hutchinson,  by  whom  it  was 
built  in  1868.  Previous  to  that  time,  aU  of  the  ore  of  the  above  mentioned  distiict  was 
smelted  at  Potosi.  It  is  a  reverberatory  furnace,  known  as  a  Drummond,  with  a  capa- 
city of  9,000  pounds  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  consumes  one  and  three-fourths  oorcU  of  oak  wood,  and  is  operated  by  two  men. 
The  number  of  pounds  of  lead  ore  smelted,  from  June  19,  1868,  to  October  1,  1876,  is 
as  follows: 

Ytcr.                               Pound$  <if  Ore.  Tear.                             Poundt^Or*. 

1868 800,000  1873 850,000 

1869 1,100,000  1874 1,000,000 

1870 1,700,000  1875 800.000 

1871 1.300,000  1876 700*000 

1872 900,000  

Total 9.150,000 


PLATTEVILLE  DISTRICT. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  next  is  the  Platteville  district,  which  has  two  fumaoea,  hoKk 
near  the  village.  Here  is  smelted  aU  the  ore  raised  in  the  Platteville  and  Wlii^  dig*' 
gings;  and  also  that  from  Big  Patch  in  the  town  of  Smelser: 
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Tear,                                          Fumaee  No.l.  Furnace  No.  2,  Total, 

1862 800,000  350,000  1,150,000 

1863 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1864 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1865 500,000  350,000  850,000 

1866 600,000  350,000  850,000 

1867 500,000  350,000  850,000 

1868 450,000  350,000  800,000 

1869 450,000  350,000  800,000 

1870 450,000  350,000  800,000 

1871. 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1872 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1873 400,000  200,000  600,000 

1874 :...   500,000  500,000 

1875 504,000  504,000 

1876 1,044,000  1,044,000 

Total 8,498,000  4,050,000  12,548,000 


The  above  table  gives  in  round  numbers  the  product  of  the  Platteville  district  since 
1861;  it  is,  however,  only  an  approximation  made  by  the  smelters  themselves,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  tolerably  correct.  Pumace  No.  1,  owned  by  Messrs.  Straw  &  Spensley,  is  a 
blast  furnace  having  two  hearths,  and  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village. 

Furnace  No.  2,  owned  by  Mr.  Coates,  is  situated  near  tlie  railroad  depot.  It  is  a  blajst 
furnace  of  two  hearths,  and  has  not  been  worked  since  some  time  in  1873.  Nothing 
more  tlian  a  verbal  statement  of  its  annual  average  could  be  obtained. 

POTOSI  DISTRICT. 

There  have  been,  at  various  times  since  1861,  four  furnaces  operating  in  the  vicinity, 
of  which  only  two  are  now  worked.    They  are  as  follows,  in  kind  and  condition: 

Vance's  Furnace  ceased  work  in  -  -  -  -  1868 

Gibson  &  Co.  ceased  work  in  •  -  -  -  -      1871 

A.  W.  Emery's  furnace,  situated  near  Rockville,  is  a  reverbatocy,  with  a  capacity  of 
6,000  pounds  to  every  24  hours.  Thomas  Hymer  &  Co.'s  furnace,  situated  near  British 
Hollow,  is  a  blast  furnace  of  one  hearth. 

Previous  to  1868,  all  the  ore  from  the  Bectown  district  was  smelted  at  these  furnaces, 
in  addition  to  that  which  they  now  smelt,  which  comprises  the  mines  of  Potosi,  British 
and  Dutch  Hollows,  and  Rockville. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  ore  smelted  at  the  several  furnaces  could  not  be  obtained, 

but  from  the  verbal  statements  of  the  several  smelters,  the  following  estimate  has  been 

prepared  which  is  believed  to  be  nearly  correct: 

Povndt  (tf  Lead  Poundt  qf  Lead 

Tear,  Ore  Smelted.  Tear,  Ore  Smelted, 

1862 6,a50,000           1870 1,900,000 

1863 5,120,000          1871  2,230,000 

1864 4,500,000           1872 1,400,000 

1865 5,200,000           1873 1,500,000 

1866 4,400,000           1874 750,000 

1867 .  3,500,000           1875 700,000 

1868 2,600,000           1876  to  Oct.  1st 650,000 


1869 2,200,000 


Total  from  January  1, 1862  to  October  1, 1876 42,700,000 
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HAZFX  GREEN  DISTRICT. 

This  disfaict  embraces  all  of  the  mines  in  the  idcinity  of  the  village  of  Hazen  Green, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  ore  produced  between  the  Sinsinawa  river  and  the  Coon  bcandi  d 
the  Galena  river. 

The  fmmace  is  a  new  blast-furnace  of  one  hearth,  and  a  capacity  of  100  pigs  (of  70 
XX)unds  each),  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  Messrs.  Crawford, 
Mills  &  Co.,  who  furnished  the  following  statement  from  their  books.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Hard  Scrabble  branch,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  the  village  of  Hazel  Green. 

Pounde  of  Lead  Pounds  iff  Lead 

Tear.  OresmelUd.  Year.  Ortmn^Ud, 

1862 2,027,047  1870 1,22:V^W 

1863 1,262,640  1871 1,230,917 

1864 837,697  1872 1,27^,534 

1865 753,821  1873 1,046,626 

1866 797,421  1874  830,174 

1867 1,334,640  1875  735,395 

1868 1,541,670  1876.  to  October  Ist 72^,193 

1869 1,315,970  

Totalfrom  Januaiy  1,1862  to  October  1,  1876   16^38,885 


NEW  DIGGINGS  DISTRICT. 

This  district  embraces  the  diggings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village;  all  east  of  the  CooB 
branch  of  Galena  river  as  far  as  T.  1,  R.  2  £.,  and  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Benton. 

The  furnace  is  a  blast  of  two  hearths,  and  is  known  as  the  Democrat  fomaoe.  It  is 
situated  about  two  miles  north  of  New  Diggings.  It  was  worked  from  1864  to  1869  bj 
Mr.  Geo.  Wilde,  of  Dubuque,  and  since  then  has  been  worked  by  T.  G.  Stevens  k  Go. 

Poundt  cfLead  Pound*  itflA^ 

Tear.  Ore  ttnelteel.  Tear,  Ortetnelttd. 

1862 1,050,000  1870 2,200,000 

1863 1,200,000  1871 1,700.000 

1864 1,125,000  1872 1,6.50,000 

1865 1 ,200,000  1873 *. 1.128,000 

1866 1,100,000  1874 1.200,000 

1867 1,150,000  1875 1,200,000 

1868 1,200,000  1876,  to  October  1st. .. .     1,300.000 

1869 1,100»000  

Total  from  Januaiy  1,  1862,  to  October  1,  1876 19,508,000 


In  addition  to  this,  there  was  smelted  at  the  Jefferson  furnace,  by  T.  G.  Stephens  k 
Co.,  as  follows: 

Pound9  q/  Ore  Poundt  of  Ore 

Tear,  emeUed.  Tear,  vnUUd, 

1862 1,098,938  1866 1,073,415 

1863 1,326,19S  1867 1,050,597 

1864 1,112,095  1868 1,429,158 

1865 1,078,609  1869 1,515,323 

Total 9.684,333 


The  furnace  used  was  a  Drummond,  with  a  capacity  of  7,000  Ibe.  per  twenfy-four  boon. 
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SHULLSBURG  DISTRICT. 


The  mines  embraced  in  this  difitrict  are  situated  in  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  some  in  the 
south  part  of  T.  2,  R.  2  E.,  being  not  a  very  large  but  quite  productiye  district. 

There  are  two  furnaces  in  operation  in  the  district.  No.  1  is  now  operated  by  Mr.  B. 
Spensley,  of  Shullsburg,  and  wa9  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  Messrs.  Quinch  & 
Estey,  of  that  place.  It  is  a  blast  furnace  of  two  hearths,  situated  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  village,  on  the  Shullsburg  branch.  No.  2  is  also  a  blast  furnace  of  two 
hearths,  capable  of  smelting  12,000  pounds  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  six  men. 
It  is  also  situated  near  the  Shullsburg  branch,  about  four  miles  Ijelow  Shullsburg.  Prior 
to  June  Ist,  1873,  it  was  operated  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  &  Sons.  At  that  time 
it  was  leased  to  Mr.  Wesley  Spensley,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  is  now  operated  by 
Messrs.  Spensley  &  Hutchinson.    A  full  account  has  been  furnished  of  their  production. 

Paundt  qf  Lead        Pounds  of  Lead 
Tear.  Ore  smelted  at         Ore  HTnelted  at  Total, 

Furnaee  No^  1.        Furnace  No.  2. 

1862 1,000,000  800,000  1,800.000 

1863 1,000,000  700,000  1,700,000 

1864 1,000,000  400.000  1,400,000 

1865 1,000.000  1,000,000  2,000,000 

1866 1,000,000  1,000,000  2,000,000 

1867 1,000,000  1,200,000  2,200,000 

1868 1,000,000  700,000  1.700.000 

1869 1,000,000  200.000  1,200,000 

1870 1,463,986  400,000  1,863,986 

1871 1,250,1362  400,000  1,650,362 

1872 1,146,448  300.000  1,446,448 

1873 1,084,221  250,000  1,334.221 

1874 1,000,000  700,000  1,700,000 

1875 900,000  900,000  1,800,000 

1876,  to  Oct.  Ist 625,000  1,000,000  1.625,000 

Total 15,470,017  *    9,950,000  25,420.017 


MINERAL  POINT  DISTRICT. 


The  oie  smelted  at  the  Mineral  Point  furnaces  is  derived  from  ail  the  mines  and  dig- 
gings in  the  vicinity*  of  the  city.  Ore  is  also  brought  here  in  many  cases  from  long  dis- 
tances. The  ore  of  the  following  districts  is  also  smelted  here,  viz:  Mif&in,  Linden,  Lost 
Grove,  Diamond  Grove,  Duke's  Prairie,  and  Wiota. 

There  are  two  furnaces  now  in  operation.  No.  1  owned  by  Mr.  James  Spensley  is 
situated  one  mile  west  of  the  dty,  on  the  Spensley  branch  of  tlie  Pecatonica.  It  ia  a 
Tever1)eratory,  with  a  capacity  of  6,500  Ibe.  {)er  day.  There  is  also  a  blast  furnace  here 
of  two  hearths,  but  it  is  seldom  used,  except  for  smelting  slag  and  large  ore. 

Furnace  No.  2,  is  situated  about  a  mile  above  No.  1.  on  the  same  stream,  and  is  opc- 
Tated  by  Mr.  John  Spensley.  There  is  here  a  blast  furnace  of  tliree  hearths,  and  a  ro- 
verberatoiy.    Tlie  latter  is  tlie  only  one  now  used. 

A  full  statement  has  been  given  by  Mr.  James  Spensley  of  furnace  No.  1,  and  is  in- 
serted below,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1862  and  18653,  which  have  been  estimated 
from  an  average  of  the  others.  The  amount  of  ore  smelted  at  furnace  No.  2,  from  1863 
to  1872  inclusive,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  John  Spensley  at  7,273,764  lbs.    As  the  annual 
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product  in  this  district  has  been  comparatiyely  unifonn,  the  avemge  annual  product 
may  be  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  it. 
The  production  of  the  Mineral  Point  District  will  then  stand  as  follows: 


Tear,  Furnace  Xo.  1. 

1862 1,264,562 

1863 1,264,562 

1864 956,622 

1865 1,161,682 

1866 •  1,426,682 

1867 l.:316,232 

1868 1,525,3:34 

1869 1,805,334 

1870 1,464,930 

1871 1,263,296 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876,  to  Oct.  Ist. 


a34,000 
791,512 
900,000 
900,000 
755,350 


Total 17,730,098 


Furnace  No.  2. 
727,376 
*  727,376 
727,376 
727.376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
950,000 
1,100,000 
700,000 

11,478,512 


Total. 
1,991,933 
1,991,938 
1,683,998 
1,889,058 
2,154,058 
2,043,608 
2,252,710 
2,532,710 
2,192,306 
1,990,672 
1.661,376 
1.518,888 
1,850,000 
2,000,000 
l,4x>,:350 

29,208,610 


DODGEVILLE  DISTRICT. 


This  district  comprises  ail  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tillage  of  Dodgerille,  Van 
Meter *s  surrey,  and  all  ore  raised  north  and  east  of  Dodgeville. 

There  are  two  reverberatory  furnaces  here.  No.  1  is  owned  and  operated  by  Messrs. 
Hendy  &  Mundy,  and  has  a  capacity  of  6,000  pounds  per  day.  Tins  furnace  com- 
menced work  in  1869.  No.  2  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Georges,  and  Las  a  cajittc- 
ity  of  7,500  pounds  per  day.  Both  are  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Tillage. 
Full  statements  have  been  received  fit>m  furnace  No.  1,  and  from  furnace  No.  2,  wjtb 
the  exception  of  the  last  three  years,  which  have  been  estimated. 

Tear.                                             Furnace  No.  1.  Furnace  So.  2.                  TotaL 

1862 1,:369,989  1,369,989 

1863 1,055,441  1,055,441 

1864 905,511        9a5.511 

1865 866,407       866,407 

1866 1,154,298  1,154,298 

1867 1.191,939  1,191,939 

1868 1,046,081  1,046,081 

1869 184,000  978,718  1.162,718 

1870 435,000  939,617  1,374,617 

1871 737,000  1.195,259  1.932,259 

1872 934,000  902,320  1.836,3*^0 

1873 626,000  815,999  1,441,999 

1874 695,000  900,000  1,595,000 

1875 840,000  900,000  1,240,000 

1876,  to  October  1st 400.000  700,000  1,100,000 

Total 4,351.000  14.921,579  19.272,579 
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HIGHLAND  DISTRICT. 

This  district  comprises  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Highland,  Centerville,  and  the 
Crow  Branch  diggings.  The  furnace  is  a  reverberatoiy.  The  amount  of  ore  smelted  in 
the  district  is  not  very  large;  exactly  how  much  could  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  about 
500,000  pounds  per  annum,  or  seven  and  a  half  millions  since  1862. 


From  the  foregoing  statistics,  the  following  general  results  may  be  deduced.  There 
are  now  seven  reverberatory  or  Drummond  furnaces  in  operation,  with  an  average  daily 
capacity  of  7,000  pounds  of  ore  each;  and  five  blast  furnaces  of  two  hearths,  and  two  of 
one  hearth  each,  the  average  capacity  per  hearth  being  100  pigs,  or  10,000  pounds  of  ore 
per  24  hours.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  nine  blast  furnaces  of  two  hearths  each, 
not  at  present  worked,  but  nearly  all  in  good  repair.  Some  of  tliem  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the  reverberatory  furnace,  which  is  preferred  for  fine  ore,  and  some  by  new 
furnaces  built  in  adjoining  localities. 

Combining  now  the  several  amounts  of  lead  ore  already  given  as  the  product  of  the 
diiferent  districts  for  the  several  years  since  January  1,  1862,  we  find  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  Lead  region  to  have  been  as  follows: 

TolcU  Product^  Total  Product, 

Tear.  ib$.  Tear.  lb$. 

1862 17,037,912           1870 13,754,159 

1863 15,105,.577           1871 13,484,210 

1864 13,014,201           1872 11,622,668 

1865 14,337,895           1873 9,919,734 

1866 14,029,192           1874 9,625, 174 

1867 13,820,784           1875 9, 179,395 

1868 13,869,619  1876.  to  Oct.  Ist . . . .  8,747,543 

1869 13,426,721  

Total  from  January  1, 1862,  to  October  1,  1876 190,974,784 


Besides  the  smelters  already  mentioned,  tliere  are  numerous  others  operating  outside 
of  the  Wisconsin  Lead  region,  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  following  information  was  ob- 
tained relative  to  their  production: 

The  parties  smelting  in  Dubuque  are: 

J.  &  W.  0.  Walters,  annual  amount 900,000  lbs. 

Coates  and  Brunskill,  annual  amount 900,000  fbs. 

Fern  and  Simpson,  annual  amount 650,000  fi>8. 


Parties  smelting  in  Galena  are: 

Thomajs  B.  Hughlett,  annual  average  since  1862 1 ,800.000  lbs. 

Spensley's  Furnace,  present  annual  average 1,000,000  lbs. 

Richard  Bowden,  or  Galena  Furnace,  smelted  as  follows: 

Year  1874 930,000  lbs. 

Year  1875 a50,000  lbs. 

Year  1876,  to  October  Ist 630,000  lbs. 


Hon.  Henry  Green,  of  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  smelted  as  follows: 

Tear,                                          Poundt.             Tear,  Pounds, 

1873 575,113           1875 .' 615;406 

1874 821,720           1876,  to  October  1  st . . . .  142,602 


Mr.  Green  remarks  that  seven  years  ago  the  mineral  field  which  supplies  his  fumaoe 
produced  three  tunes  as  much  ore  as  at  present. 
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The  amountB  smelted  by  Richards  &  Co.,  at  their  furnace  in  Wairen,  lUinois,  axe  ap- 
proximately as  follows : 


Tear. 
1873. 
1874. 


Pounds, 
450,000 
300,000 


Tear.  Pounds. 

1875 250.000 

1876,  to  October  Ist. . . .       900,000 


Inasmuch  as  no  detailed  statements  oould  be  obtained  from  any  of  these  parties,  or 
anything  more  tlian  the  foregoing  approximations,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  and 
reliable  account  of  the  several  amounts  they  have  smelted  since  1862.  By  comparing 
their  present  product  with  that  of  other  parties  in  former  years,  it  is  estimated  that 
they  have  smelted,  since  January  1,  1862,  about  one  hundred  million  pounds. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  comi)are  the  present  production  of  the  mines  with  the 
past,  I  have  taken  tiie  liberty  to  reproduce  the  following  statistics  of  the  Upper 
sippi  Lead  mines,  the  product  being  given  in  tons  of  metallic  lead.' 


Tear.  Tone, 

1828 150 

1824 78 

1825 297 

1826 428 

1827 ,...  2,313 

1828 4,958 

1829 5,a57 

1830 5,331 

1831 5,369 

1832 5,401 

183:3 6,063 

18JM 7,699 

1835 8,469 

1836 11,390 

1837 9,708 

1838 10,811 


Prioeperewt, 
in  St.  LouU. 


$4.50 
8.30 
2.00 
2.13 
3.00 
4.25 
4.13 
4.25 
5.00 
5.13 


Tsar.  Tons. 

1839 11,976 

1840 11,987 

1841 14,150 

1842 13,992 

1843 17,477 

1844 19,521 

1845 24,328 

1846 23,513 

1847 24,145 

1848 21,312 

1849 19,654 

1850 17.768 

1851 14,816 

1852 12,770 

1853 13,:W 


Pritspsrcwt, 
in  8U  Louis. 

»4.38 
4.38 
3.50 
AiGaUna. 

«2.24 
2.34 
2.82 
2.96 
2.88 
3.17 
3.24 
3.67 
4.20 
4.0^ 
4.12 
5.50 


I  am  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  N.  Corwith  &  Co.,  of  Galena,  for  the  following  coo- 
densed  statement  of  the  production  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  mines: 

Tears.  Pigs. «  Tons. 

1821  to  1831 664,118  2:V244 

18:31  to  1841 1,591,950  55,718 

1841toia51 6,170,857  215,979 

1851tol861 4,609,553  161,3:U 

1861tol871 2,419,985  84,700 

1872 200,000  7,000 

1873 200,000  7.U00 

1874 150,000  5,400 

1875 150,000  5,400 

ToOct.1876 125,000  4,500 


1  See  Whitney's  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  SUtes,  1854,  p.  4S1. 
>  The  weight  of  a  pig  of  lead  is  about  72  ponnda. 
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CONCLUDING  REMAEKS. 

In  the  preparation  of  tins  report,  I  have  been  actuated  by  many  considerations  which 
have  to  a  great  extent  determined  its  character  and  contents.  In  the  first  place,  the 
space  which  can  justly  be  devoted  to  the  Lead  region  in  a  report  on  the  entire  state  is 
necessarily  small,  and  involves  a  judicious  selection  of  the  material  collected  and  pre- 
pared. 

In  the  course  of  my  ejcaminations  in  the  Lead  region,  I  have  found  in  all  places,  and 
among  all  persons  connected  with  the  mining  interests,  a  general  expression  of  a  desire 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in  those  portions  of 
the  Lead  region  more  or  less  remote  from  the  ones  in  which  they  reside.  To  furnish 
such  information  is  undoubtedly  a  legitimate  object  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  to  it, 
therefore,  I  have  devoted  about  two-thirds  of  this  report,  reserving  the  remainder  for 
the  geological  and  topographical  examinations  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Among  other  subjects  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  is  the  much-aiigued  ques- 
tion of  mining  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  No  discussion  of  this  question  can  do 
it  justice  which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  origin  of  the  crevices,  and  the  man- 
ner of  deposition  of  the  ores  and  associate  minerals  contained  in  the  mines  now  operated, 
since  these  questions  are  the  only  premises  from  which  we  can  derive  any  reliable  con- 
clusions. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  would  have  occupied  more  space  in  the  report  than  I 
felt  justified  in  devoting  to  theoretical  questions,  at  the  expense  of  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  important  practical  facts. 

The  subject  of  drainage  in  our  mines  is  one  of  great  importance;  at  present  it  is  ef- 
fected by  pumping,  and  by  levels  or  adits.  Pumping  is  at  best  but  a  temporary  expe 
dient,  and  when  steam  is  employed  it  is  a  costly  one;  it  effects  the  drainage  of  only  a 
comparatively  small  area,  and  when  the  pump  ceases  to  work,  water  immediately  returns 
Expensive  pumping  operations  are  only  warranted  where  large  bodies  of  ore  are  known 
to  exist,  within  a  small  area  of  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  drainage  effected  by  a  level  is  permanent  and  extensive,  al- 
though the  original  outlay  of  capital  is  large.  Our  mines  have  now  been  worked  so  long 
that  it  is  known  in  each  mining  locality  how  many  ranges  have  been  worked  to  the  nat- 
ural water  level,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  veins  of  ore  left  in  them  when  aban- 
doned. Witli  this  foreknowledge  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  a  level  that  will  not  only 
drain  the  previously  known  ranges,  but  will  also  make  it  possible  to  work  any  others 
which  may  afterwards  be  discovered  in  its  vicinity;  a  system  which  is  further  favored  by 
the  well  known  parallelism  of  the  ranges. 

The  stratum  in  which  levels  can  be  most  rapidly  excavated,  and  with  the  least  ex- 
pense, is  the  upper  or  thin-bedded  portion  of  tlie  Blue  limestone  (Trenton).  There  are 
no  interstratified  beds  of  clay  above  it,  and  usually  nothing  to  prevent  the  drainage  of 
all  the  Galena  limestone;  but  as  tlie  strata  sometimes  contain  slight  flexures,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  drive  a  level  in  the  same  fonnation.  Levels  driven  in  this,  the  upper 
pipe-clay  opening  have  the  additional  advantage  of  proving  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive openings  known  in  the  Lead  region. 

Judging  from  the  num>)er  of  levels  which  have  been  excavated,  and  tlie  success  which 
has  usually  attended  them  when  completed,  the  system  of  mining  by  levels  seems  to 
offer  the  safest  field  for  the  employment  of  capital. 

The  recent  inventions  and  improvement  in  pneumatic,  or  compressed  air  drills,  and 
in  mining  explosives,  such  as  dynamite  and  rendrock,  are  daily  rendering  the  excava- 
tion of  levels  a  much  less  laborious  task. 
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There  is  another  method  by  which  drainage  of  mines  has  sometimes  been  effected, 
and  which  might  in  many  other  places  be  employed  to  advantage.  It  is  by  simply  drill- 
ing a  hole  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  some  of  the  underiying  clay  beds  of  the 
Trenton.  In  this  way  a  passage  is  often  effected  for  the  escape  of  the  water,  of  which 
it  will  often  avail  itself  ontil  the  opening  becomes  dosed  with  mud  from  the  mine,  when 
a  new  hole  has  to  be  drilled. 

In  many  portions  of  the  Lead  region,  but  more  esi>ecially  in  the  southern  and  centra 
parts,  there  is  a  desire  which  has  often  been  earnestly  expressed  to  me,  that  a  survey 
should  be  made  of  the  ore-bearing  ranges  both  old  and  new.  Such  a  survey,  to  be  of 
any  practical  benefit,  should  be  made  with  a  transit  and  level,  and  with  the  utmoet 
accuracy.  It  should  be  made  underground  when  possible,  and  when  not,  it  should  be 
made  on  tlie  surface,  locating  the  ranges  from  the  shafts.  The  survey  of  each  district 
should  be  referred  to  certain  fixed  points,  whose  location  and  elevation  should  be  accu- 
rately ascertained.  The  location  of  these  points  with  reference  to  each  other  could  at 
any  time  be  ascertained  by  triangulation  if  thought  necessaiy.  The  whole  should  then 
be  mapped  on  a  suitable  scale  and  published  with  tlie  field  notes. 

The  advantages  derived  from  sucli  a  survey  are  chiefly  the  following:  (1)  In  ranges 
which  are  now  worked,  it  would  be  easy  to  reproduce  on  the  surfoce  the  areas  worked 
out  below,  and  from  the  known  course  of  the  range  the  miner  could,  with  considerable 
certainty,  locate  liis  shafts  so  as  to  reach  the  unworked  portions,  thus  effecting  a  large 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  wasted  in  prospecting.  (2)  The  sur&ce  of  the  Lead 
region  is  rapidly  becoming  an  agricultural  country.  In  many  places  the  old  shafts  are 
being  filled,  the  dump  piles  are  being  removed,  and  all  surface  vestiges  of  once  val- 
uable ranges  are  becoming  obliterated.  Many  of  these  ranges  were  woiiced  many 
years  since  for  lead  ore  alone,  to  Uie  natural  water  level,  and  abandoned  with  valuable 
bodies  of  ore  still  remaining  in  them;  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  production  of  zinc 
ore,  wliich  is  now  between  three  and  four  times  that  of  lead  ore,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  may  become  profitable  to  work  them  again.  From  a  survey  such  as  is  outlined 
above,  the  location  of  old  shafts  and  ranges  could  at  any  time  1>e  restored.  (3)  It  would 
conduce  to  the  systematic  working  of  the  mines  in  the  future,  by  forming  a  basis  to 
which  private  surveys  could  be  referred,  and  would  indicate  the  points  where  levels 
could  be  most  successfully  placed  for  the  drainage  of  the  mines. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  will  occur  to  persons  actually  engaged 
in  mining.  Probably  there  is  enough  money  wasted  in  prospecting  every  year,  which 
would  1)6  saved  by  such  a  survey,  to  cany  it  on  to  a  suocsBsful  termination. 
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Coral  Beds,  Upper,  J^,  JVil,  357,  384. 

Lower,  335,  348,  351,  :384. 
Coral  Reefs,  369-371. 
Cottage  Grove,  600. 

Elevations,  437. 

St. Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 
Courtland,  elevations,  444. 

Lower  Magnesian  hmestone  in,  547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Cranberries,  182,  186,  187. 
Crawford,  J.  W.  T.,  9. 
Crevice,  689. 
Cross  Plains,  elevations,  436. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  559. 
Cuprite,  28. 
Current,  along  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 

130,  132. 
Cyanite,  29 


D. 

Dale,  elevations,  109. 
Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin,  570. 
Dana,  Prof.  J.  D.,  79,  870. 
Dane,  elevations,  170,  440. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  547. 

County,  general,  597. 

Special  references,  529,  534,  558. 
Daniells,  Prof.  W.  W.,  analyses  by,  6, 60, 

64,  72,  284,  285,  3;^^,  345,  381,  680. 
Daniels,  Edward,  68,  69,  95,  647. 
Darien,  206. 

elevations,  109. 
Darlington,  681. 
Darwin,  Chas.,  370. 
Davies,  Prof  J.  E.,  26,  6* 
Davis,  W.  N.,  158. 
Day,  Dr.  F.  U.,  369,  371. 
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Dayton,  Mendota  bodh,  266. 
Deerfleld,  elevations,  4^^. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Dekorra,  elevations,  438. 
Delavan,  elevations,  109. 

Springs,  147,  149. 

Lake.  136,  189. 
Delafleld,  elevations,  105,  213. 

Spring,  31,  149. 

CTanberries,  186. 

Drift,  211. 

Niagaxa  limestone  in,  339,  343. 
Delona,  elevations,  447. 
Dendritic  Markings,  550. 
De  Pere,  elevation*},  109. 

Galena  limestone,  312. 

Cincinnati  shaios,  318. 

Iron  ore,  near,  'SSS. 
Devirs  Lake,  507-511. 
Devonian,  395-405. 
Diagonal  valley,  99. 

Diggings  — 

Adams  &  Bowder,  729. 

Adkinson,  698. 

Alderson,  J,  700. 

Anthony  &  Dixon,  709. 

Arthur  &  Co.,  698,  736. 

Ashworth,  E.,  712. 

Badcroft,  737. 

Brainbridge,  718. 

Brainbridge,  Mundy  &  Maighn,  718. 

Brainbridge  &  Vipond,  718. 

Bennett  &  Brady,  735. 

Bennett  &  Co.,  735. 

Benton  District,  717. 

Biddick,  7:38. 

Big  Patch,  721. 

Big  Pomp,  706. 

Bininger  Range,  706. 

Black  &  Co.,  701. 

Blackney,  Donahue  &  Co.,  723. 

Bohan  £  Co.,  7:V). 

British  HoUow,  7O0. 

Brown  Bros.  &  Parish,  696. 

Brown  &  Co.,  739. 

Brown  &  Cluthers,  737. 

Brown,  Dodge  k  Co.,  710. 

Bull  Pump  Range,  706,  717. 

Buncome,  708. 

Cain  &  Read,  738. 

Calamine,  739. 

Carpenter  &  Bennett,  708. 

Carter  &  Owens,  731. 

Carter  &  Samuels,  722. 

Catchall,  712. 

Centerville,  722. 

Champion,  710. 

Chandler's.  707. 

Clark's,  706. 

Clayton  &  Co.,  739. 

Clebenstein,  7:38. 

Clegg,  Samuel,  731. 

Corny  &  Sons,  7:>S. 

Connaughton  k  Ci\sserly,  735, 

Cox  k  Sons,  733. 

Craig,  710. 


Diggings  —  continued. 
Cra^  Level  Co.,  710. 
Craig,  Sanders  k  Campbell,  710. 
Croesly,  J.  k  Co.,  696. 
Crossly  &  Bass,  696. 
Cumow  &  Pillow  Range,  700. 
Davis  &  Co.,  725. 
Dawson's,  709. 
Diamond  Grove,  738. 
Dilger,  700. 

Dodgeville  District,  730. 
Drybone,  709,  716. 
Diybone  Hollow  Range,  723. 
Dimcan  Range,  720. 
Dunn  &  Son,  737. 
Donstan  Range,  725. 
Dutch  HoUow,  701. 
Dutch  Hollow  Level  Co.,  701. 
Dutch  Lot,  711. 
Dutch  Range,  721. 
Edwaids  Estate,  707. 
Edwards,  John,  706. 
Emery  &  Davis,  700. 
Eustice,  Richard  k  Co.,  706. 
Eustice,  W.  H.  k  Bro.,  707 
Evans,  Mrddeth,  731. 
Fairplav  Level  Co.,  704. 
FarweU&Co.,  ?32. 
Flynn,  Lynch  k  Co.,  724. 
Frame  k  Co.,  740. 
Furfee  &  Co.,  739. 
Garden  k  Son,  739. 
Gillilan,  Heniy,  700. 
Gillis  Range,  720. 
Goldsworthy  k  Bit).,  736. 
Goldflworthy  k  Hocks,  737. 
Graham  Mining  Co.,  697. 
Grant,  699. 
.  Greenwood  &  Miller,  709. 
Griswold,  700. 
Hackett's,  767. 
Hall  &  Rain,  712. 
Hamilton,  740. 
Harper,  Hird&  Co.,  711. 
Harris  k  Long,  7:^. 
Harris  &  StaSey,  725. 
Harvey,  718. 

Hawkms,  Thoa.,  k  Co.,  721. 
Hazel  Green  Mining  Co.,  7U7. 
Hayward  Range,  7uO. 
Hendy,  Davey,  Sobey  k  Co.,  731 
Heller  &  Parish,  722. 
Hicks,  Fiddick  k  Co.,  708. 
Highland  District,  72:). 
Hinderliter  k  Sons,  723. 
Hitchins  k  Tenill,  733. 
Hoard  Bros.,  736. 
Homsnoggle  Ridge,  726. 
Howe  &  Alderson,  712. 
Hutchcioft  k  Thomas,  696. 
Hutchinson,  Dewey  k  Co.,  696. 
Huxtable  k  Son,  63.3. 
Irish,  716. 

Jacobs,  R.  S.  k  W.  J.,  729. 
Jacka  k  Waggoner,  733. 
Jackson  k  Co.,  734. 
Jeffrey  k  Bro.,  737. 
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Diggings  —  continued. 
Jeffrey  &  May,  737. 
Jenkins,  Miller  &  Co.,  722. 
Johns  <te  Harvey,  70S. 
Jones,  Hugh,  781. 
Jones,  Farrager  &  Owens,  730. 
Joseph,  H.,  788. 
Kessans,  Barney,  709. 
Kesting,  Hines  &  Co.,  709. 
Liunbly  Range,  731. 
Langstaff  &  Gillan,  701. 
Leakeley  Estate,  712 
Level  Company,  719. 
Linden  District,  726. 
Linden  Mine,  726. 
Ijoomis  &  Co.,  698. 
Lost  Grove,  739. 
Lutey  &  Co.,  736. 
Maguire,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  728. 
Mankey  &  Son,  787. 
Manning  &  Delaney,  726. 
Manwanng  &  Madison  Range,  706. 
Martin  &  Cramer,  738. 
McBreen  &  Co.,  707. 
McCaffery,  Smith  &  Co.,  719. 
McCoy  Water-wheel  Range,  706. 
McDermott  &  Co.,  739. 
McKlroy  Bros.,  719. 
McNulty,  714. 
Meloy  &  Fox,  716. 
MeP^th,  699. 
Messersmith  Range,  720. 
Metcalf,  Harker  &  Alexander,  718. 
Mifflin,  721. 
Mills,  Gabriel,  708. 
Mineral  Point  District,  733. 
Mini  ral  Point  Mining  Co.,  735. 
M  ssouri  Range,  720. 
MitcheU  &  Pollard,  734. 
Moffat  &  Co.,  707. 
Monroe,  740. 
Morrison,  D.,  729. 
Mulligan  &  Francis,  723. 
Muscalunge,  697. 
Nichols  &  Holmes,  736. 
Nip  &  Tuck.  697. 
Oakland  Mining  Co.,  717. 
Gates  &  Eustice,  706. 
Opir  &  LancoBter,  TSS. 
Owens  &  Powell,  730. 
Pascoe  &  Collins,  733. 
Peak  &  Blair,  701. 
Pearce,  Jos.,  781. 
Pearce  &  Son,  789. 
Penitentiajy,-721. 
Phillips  k  Walker,  699. 
Phoenix  Mming  &  Smelting  Co.,  713. 
Piertje  &  Trewather,  707. 
Piceon,  697. 
Platteville  District,  719. 
Porter's  Grove,  782. 
Powell  &  Co.,  m, 
Poad,  Barrett  &  Tredinnick,  728. 
Prideaux  &  Henry.  736. 
Pridcaux.  Wm.,  734. 
Prisk  &  Coad,  734. 
Prisk  &  Paynter,  734. 


Diggin  j^  —  continued. 
Purcell  &  Hardin,  740. 
Rain,  J.,  &  Co.,  712. 
Rain,  Young  k  Jenkins,  722. 
Raspberry  Range,  712. 
Richards,  7:35. 
Richards  &  Bums,  ISii. 
Richards  &  Faul,  729. 
Rickert,  Stephens  k  Co.,  714. 
Ridgeway  Mine,  782. 
Ridgeway  Mining  Co.,  740. 
Rigger  k  Arthur,  739. 
Ritter  &  Bock,  %m. 
Robarts  Range,  729. 
Robbins  k  Bros.,  712. 
Robinsons,  724. 
Robbins  Range,  720. 
Rockville,  699. 
Rog»*nj  k  Mankey,  737. 
Ross,  J.  J.,  785. 
Rowe  &  Co.,  725. 
Rowe  &  Rowe,  706. 
Rowe  &  Vivian,  707. 
Rup  k  Son,  701. 
Schlosser  k  Co.,  789. 
Shepard  &  Co.,  738. 
Shields  &  Linden,  733. 
Short  &  Co.,  7;35. 
Short  k  Foster,  7:37. 
Showalter  &  Pajrton,  698. 
Shullsburg  District,  713. 
SiddeU  k  Co.,  724. 
Silverthom,  716. 
Simmons  &  Sons,  706. 
Sinapee,  734. 
Skinnor,  Peter,  707. 
Smith  k  Anderson,  740. 
Smith  Range,  721. 
Spensley  k  Brown,  7ii8. 
Spensley  &  Co.,  724. 
Spensley,  Winn  k  Co.,  709. 
Stone  &  Bryhon,  700. 
Stopline,  718. 
Suthers  k  Co.,  786. 
Swindlers  Ridge,  718. 
Tamblin,  Thos.,  729. 
Terrill  k  Badger  Ranges,  733. 
Thomas  k  Co.,  698. 
Treglownfi  &  Wicki.,  729. 
Thraaher  Bros.,  789. 
Trewilla  k  Strong,  737. 
Tomcal,  707. 
Union  Mine,  7*.)2. 
Van  Meters  Survey,  732. 
Viviin  &  Sleep,  787. 
Warfield  Range,  700. 
Watkin  Range,  731. 
Whig,  720. 
Wliite  &  White,  740. 
Wilcox,  696. 

Wilkinson  k  Cronin  Range,  721. 
Williams  &  Bro.,  707. 
Williams  &  Co.,  708. 
Williams  k  Edwajrds,  724. 
Williams,  Evan,  7:». 
Williams,  M.  J.  &  Co.,  719. 
Wiota,  740. 
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Diggings  —  continued. 

Wcegler  &  Co.,  735. 

Yellowstone,  739. 

Zttg,  701. 
Districte,  Eafltem  Wisconsin,  94. 

Centml  Wisconsin,  409. 

Lead  region,  645,  689. 
Dodge  county,  143,  170,  271. 

drift  in,  203,  215. 

St  Peters  sandstone,  286.  287. 

iron  ore,  328. 
DodgeviUe  district,  730,  748. 
Dolomite  (see  Limestone),  29,  339,  693. 
Domes  of  rock,  202. 
Door  county,  225,  368. 
Dorward's  Glen,  511. 
Dover,  elevations,  109. 
Di'ainage,  Eastern  Wis.,  128. 

Central  Wis.,  413. 

Lead  region,  652. 

Changes  in,  174,  657. 
Drift,  Eastern  Wis.,  199-239. 

Central  Wis.,  60&-632. 

Lead  region,  665. 
Driftless  region,  608,  632,  665. 
Drift  soils,  189. 
Duck  Creek,  building  stone,  308. 

Galena  limestone,  312. 
Dunes,  233. 
Dunkirk,  elevations,  434. 

Lower  Ma^esian  Umestone  m,  548. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Dunn,  elevations,  436. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  548. 

E. 

Eagle,  elevations,  109. 

cranberries,  186. 

drift,  209^211-212. 

Cincinnati  shale,  316. 

Niagara  limestone,  5^0,  342. 
East  Troy,  elevations,  109. 

Castleman's  quarry,  203,  359. 
Eastera  Wisconsin  district,  91. 

Aclmowled^ents,  93. 

Extent  of  district,  W. 

Previous  publications  relating  to  the 
region,  95. 

Topography,  97. 

Elevations,  106. 

Hydrology,  drainage,  128. 

Origin    and    geological   relations    of 
lakes,  137. 

Water  supplv,  141. 

Artesian  wells,  149. 

Water  power,  171. 

Changes  in  drainage,  174. 

Native  vegetation,  176. 

Soils,  188.  . 

Quatemaiy  formations,  drift,  199. 

Glacial  drflft.  Kettle  Range,  205. 

Bowlder  Clay  or  Till,  217. 

Modified  drift,  Champlain,  Beach  For- 
mation A.,  219. 

The  Tiower  Rod  Clay,  221. 

Beach  Formation  B.,  224. 


Eastern  Wisconsin  district  —  eaMimt^fd. 

Upper  Red  Clay,  225. 

Beach  Formations  C.  and  D.,  and  Mod- 
ified Red  Clay.  225. 

Terraces,  228. 

Lake  encroachmenti  230. 

Dunes,  233. 

Erosion  and  deposit  in  progrees,  233. 

Industrial  value  of  drift,  ^4. 

Brick,  235. 

Shell  marl,  239. 

Peat,  240. 

Table  of  formations,  247. 

Archaean  fonnationii,  24^256. 

Lower  Silurian.  Potsdam  sandstone, 
257-267. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  208-285. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  285-290. 

Trenton  limestone,  290-305 

Galena  limestone,  305-^14. 

Cincinnati  shales  and  limestone,  314, 
326. 

Upper  Silurian.  Clinton  iron  ore,  327, 

Niagara  limestone,  33'!>-389. 

Lower  Helderberg,  390-:J94. 

Hamilton  cement  rock,  395-^05. 
Eaton,  elevations,  109. 
Eaton,  Prof.  J.  H.,  49. 412, 504,  594. 
Eau  Claire  river,  486. 
Economic  considerations,  drift,  234-6^10. 

Aichsean  formations,  465. 

Potsdam,  545. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  ^U,  VVt. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  290. 

Trenton  Hmestone,  304, 652, 683. 

Galena  limestone,  307, 683. 

Cmcinnati  shales,  316. 

Clinton  iron  ore.  327. 

Mayville  beds,  340. 

Lower  coral  beds,  349. 

Waukesha,  Racthe  and  Guelph  beds, 
380. 

Lower  Helderberg,  394. 

Hamilton  cement  rock,  400-405. 
Eden,  elevations,  109. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  344-346. 
Edf^erton,  338. 
Edgerton,  B.  H.,  survey,  14. 
Egg  Harbor,  204, 228. 

elevations,  109,229. 
Elevations,  Eastern  Wisconsin,  106. 

Central  Wisconsin,  428. 

Lead  region,  650. 

Oconto  county,  14. 

of  lakes,  23, 24. 

of  summits,  24. 

of  beach  ridees.  228,  229. 

of  junction  St.  Peters  and  Trenton,  169 

R.  R.,  16-^23. 

Madison  to  Klroy,  429. 

Elroy  to  Merrillon,  4:30. 

Waterloo  to  Madison,  410. 

Edgerton  to  Black  Earth,  430. 

Camp  Douglas  to  Randolph,  4;)!. 

Tomah  to  Wausau,  431. 

Amherst  to  Merrillon,  432. 
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Elevations  —  continued. 

Portage  to  Stevens  Point,  433. 
Stevens  Point  to  N.  line  of  township, 

29  4*^^. 
Elba,  eleVatJOM,  109,  170.  . 

Lower  Magneaian  limestone  in,  47J. 

Trenton  limestone,  301. 
Elizabeth  Lake,  139. 
Elkhart  Lake,  140. 
Elkhora,  212. 
Ellington,  springs,  149. 

Lower  Ma^esian  hmestone,  AsO. 
Emmet,  elevations,  110. 
Empire,  elevations,  110. 

springs,  148-149. 

Maffara  limestone  in,  344,  346. 
Encroachment,  Lake,  230. 
End,  Hon.  George,  164. 
Epidote,  28 

Erin,  elevations,  110,  213. 
Erosion  in  progress,  233. 
Eureka,  276. 
Excelsior,  elevations,  447. 

quartzite,  504. 

F. 

Fairfield,  elevations,  447. 
Fairchild,  Gk)V.  L.,  71. 
Fairplay  district,  701 . 
Farmington,  elevations,  110. 
Fault,  ^,  289,  3:32. 
Featherstonhaugh,  G.  W.,  67,  \fo. 

Feldspar,  28. 
Fertinzer,  peat  as,  245. 

sheU  marl,  239. 
Fiord  features,  202,  204,  2a3. 
Fire  brick,  470.  __  ^_ 
Fish  creek,  204,  228,  229. 
Fish  remains,  396. 
Fisher,  Prof.  Davenport,  49. 
Fitchbnrgh,  elevations,  435. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  m,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
FlintviUe,  Galena  limestone  at,  313. 
Fluvial  pairs,  1^36. 
Flux,  :^3r338:  341,  365,  383,  562^ 
Fond  du  Lac  county,  14^3,  170,  206. 

Artesian  wells  at,  150,  151. 

Galena  limestone  at,  310. 

Niagara  limestone  near,  346. 

Building  stone  near,  343. 
Forests,  177,  175,  449,  660. 

removal  of,  175. 
Forrest,  elevations,  HO. 
Forrestville,  elevations,  110. 

Niagara  limestone  m,  352,  6'A. 
Formauons  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  247. 

Central  Wisconsin,  460. 

Lead  region,  668. 
Fort  Winnebago,  585. 

elevation,  444. 
Fossils  of  drift  material,  209, 210,  213. 

of  Potedam,  245,  261.  262,  670 

of  Lower  Magnesian,  271, 276, 283, 554, 
675. 


Fossils  —  continued, 

of  St.  Peters,  288,  558. 

of  Trenton,  292. 294,  296, 299, 320, 561. 

of  Galena,  307,  314,  320,  685. 

of  Cincinnati,  315,  316,  320. 

of  Mayville  beds,  339,  340. 

of  Byron  beds,  346. 

of  Lower  coral  beds,  349. 

of  Upper  coral  beds,  351,  353. 

of  Waukesha  beds,  ^58,  359. 

of  Racme  beds,  372,  377. 

of  Guelph  beds,  379,  380. 

of  Niagara  group,  384. 

of  Lower  Helderberg,  392,  393. 

of  Hamilton,  396,  399,  400. 
Foye,  Prof.  J.  C,  172. 
Fox  Lake,  elevations,  110,  170. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  '^1. 

Galena  limestone  in,  310. 
Fox  River,  100,  420,  422,  423. 

elevations  of,  424. 

Illinois,  129. 
Fountain,  568. 
Fountain  prairie,  elevations,  443. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  547. 
Fountains.    See  Artesian. 
Franklin,  elevations,  110,  111,  445. 
Freedom,  elevations,  446. 

Quartzite  in,  504,  518. 
Fredonia,  elevations,  111. 

Milwaukee  river  in,  131. 

Lower  Helderberg  in,  392-^94. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Trenton,  301. 

Galena  limestone  in,  309. 

lime,  308. 
Fuel,  peat  as,  245. 
Fulton,  elevations.  111,  169. 

Trenton  limestone  m,  300. 
Furnaces,  iron,  332. 
lead,  749. 


G. 

Galena  limestone  in  Eastern  Wis.,  305. 

in  Central  Wis.,  662,  562. 

in  the  Lead  Region,  683. 
Galenite,  28,  554,  672. 
Garnet,  28. 

Garrison,  C.  B.,  land  of,  476. 
Gault,  J.  C,  162. 
Geikie,  Prof.,  208. 
Geodetic  survey,  25, 62. 
Geology  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  91. 

of  Central  Wisconsin,  407. 

of  Lead  Region,  643. 
Geological  relations  of  lakes  of  East- 
em  Wisconsin,  137. 
Genesee,  elevations,  111. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  359, 383. 

linie,  38i^. 
Geneva  Lake,  136-139. 
Germantown,  elevations.  111. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  363, 364. 
Gibson,  elevations,  112. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  352,  354. 
Gibralter  Bluff,  587. 
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Gillette,  elevations,  112. 

GUlet,  £.  J.,  153. 

Gillmore,  Gen.  Q.  A.,  283,  401,  405. 

Glacial  drift,  205,  6:10,  665. 

features,  08,  130,  131,  137, 139,  199. 

lakes,  139. 

movements,  199. 

striflB,  200,  201,  205,  625. 
Glass  rock,  291,  695. 
Glass  sand,  290, 558,  546. 
Glanconite,  29,  259,  261,  536. 
Gneiss  (see  Archatan  rocks),  463,  501. 
Gold,  27,  466. 
Gouge,  691. 

Crovemment  surveys,  24. 
Grafton,  elevations,  112. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  362,  372,  377, 
379. 
Grand  Chute,  springs,  148. 
Granite  (see  Archaean  formations),  248, 
463,  501,  521. 

intrusive,  463. 

Marion,  552. 

Mukwa,  248 
Grand  Rapids,  133,  284,  471,  477,  530, 

546,564. 
Granville,  elevations,  112. 

Niagara  limeHtone  in,  365,  377,  379. 

Lower  Helderberg  limestone,  391. 

Hamilton  cement  rock,  339. 
Grant  river,  656. 
Graphite,  27. 
Gray.  Hon.  H.  H.,  742. 
Green  Bslj,  137,  318,  334. 

elevations,  113. 

Artesian  wells,  150. 

peninsula,  201, 202,  204, 342,  346,  363. 

vaUcy,  99,  129,  199,  200-202,  223. 

valley,  cause  of,  101. 

river  system,  129,  182. 
Green  Lake,  138,  139,  266,  529. 

county,  578. 

county,  drift  in,  217. 

Potsdam  sandstone  in,  264. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  272. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  289. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 
Green  Rock,  291,  695. 
Greenbush,  elevations,  113. 

drift  in,  211. 
Greenfield,  elevations,  113,  446. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  362,  369,  372. 

Ume,  aS2. 

qututzite,  504. 

general  description,  594. 
Guefph  limestone,  3:^^,  377-383,  384. 
Gypsum,  29,  315,  819. 


II. 

Hackett*s  district,  O^O. 

Hafferman,  J.  J.,  470. 

HaR,  Prof.  J.,  69,  95,  a51,  411,  504,  527, 

528,  545,  559,  649,  687. 
Hamilton  cement  rock,  395,  405. 
Hamilton,  or  Lower  Helderberg?,  79. 


Hampden,  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in, 
547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in.  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  55S. 
Harmon V,  elevations,  114. 
Hartford,  elevations,  114,  213. 

spnngs  in,  149. 

Cincinnati  shales  in,  317. 

iron  ore  in,  332. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  340,  343. 
Haven,  Geo.,  55,  65. 
Hebron,  elevations,  114. 

cranberries,  186. 
Helderberg:,  Lower,  79,  390. 
Hematite,  *i8,  329,  693. 
Henry,  W.  T.,  680. 
Herman,  elevations,  114. 

springs  in,  148, 149. 

drift  m,  215. 

C^indniiati  shales  in,  318. 
Highland  district,  72:^,  749. 
Hiner,  Hon.  W.  H.,  153. 
History  of  previous  surveys,  67. 
Hitt,  H.  D.,  155. 
Hofcsbacks,  207. 
Holden's  Lake,  139. 
Holland,  elevations,  114. 
Honey  Creek  (Walworth  ooonty),  129. 

(Sauk  countv),  591. 

elevations,  446. 

quartzite,  518,  504. 

Potsdam  sandstone^  532,  534. 

Lower  Macrnesian  limestone,  5-32. 
Hood,  G.  R.,  328. 
Horicon  marsh,  peat,  343. 

Niagara  limestone  near,  344. 
Hornblende  (see  Archffian  rocks  in  text) 

28. 
Hortonia  springs,  142,  148,  149. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  277. 
Hoy,  Dr.  P.  R.,  96, 130,  163,  2:«,  321. 
Hoyt,  Dr.  J.  W.,  96. 
Hovey,  W.  A.,  594. 
Hubbard  springs,  149. 

iron  ore,  3'^. 
Hubbs,  Rev.  G.  S.,  253. 
Humphreys,  Gen.  A.  A.,  61. 
Hunt,  Dr.  H.,  136. 
Hunt,  Dr.  T.  S.,  535. 
Hunter,  Geo.,  fountain  of,  151. 
Huroniau,  251, 465. 
Hutchinson,  K.  M.,  156. 
Hutchinson,  Hon.  C.,  744. 
HydrauUc  lime,  284,  285,  305,  Ul,  40) 

670. 
Hydrocarbon  compounds,  29. 
Hydrology,  128. 
Hydrozincite,  28. 

I. 

Indnstrial  value,  see  Eoonoiiiie  ooaaid- 

erations. 
Introduction  to  report  of  OentnJ  Wi&.. 

409. 
Eastern  Wis.,  93. 
Lead  region,  645. 
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Intnisiye  granite,  463. 
Iran,  27. 

Carbonate,  29. 

Ore,  28,  827,  334,  498,  646. 

Sand,  222.  239. 

Sulphate,  29. 
Ironton,  Fotodam  sandstone,  532. 
Irving.  K.  D.,  6,  44,  46,  64,  66,  71,  206, 
260,  261,  :332. 

Party  of  1873,  7. 

Party  of  1874.  46. 

On  Central  Wis.,  407. 
Isolated  ridgee,  428. 

Aicuttsan  area?,  501. 
Ives,  Frank,  survey  of,  63. 


J. 


Jackson,  114,  115. 

County,  461,  529,  541.  563. 
Jacksonport,  elevations,  115. 

Niasrara  limestone  near,  354. 
Janesville,  elevations,  115. 

Artesian  well  at,  151,  166. 

Trenton  limestone  a.t,  300. 
Jefferson,  elevations,  115. 

County,  140,  143,  170,  215,  271. 

Galena  limestone  in,  309. 
Jenney,  F.  B.,  7. 
Johnson,  J.  H.,  156. 
Johnson,  Prof.  S.  W.,  197,  245. 
Johnstown.  115. 
Jordan,  181. 
Junction  City,  481,  482. 
Juneau  county,  529,  5:33,  566. 


K. 

Kaolin,  466,  467,  468,  469,  470,  471,  476. 
Kaukauna,  building  stone,  308. 

Qalena  limestone  at,  312. 
Kendal  Range,  741. 
Kenosha  (k>unty,  130,  139,  163,  211. 
Kettle  Range,  105, 200, 201, 205, 615,  630. 

material  of,  208-210,  618. 

structure,  210. 

relative  abruptness  of  sides,  211. 

general  relationship,  212. 

summit  altitudes,  213. 

origin,  210-214,  6:30. 
Kettles,  206,  214. 
Kewaunee,  elevations,  115. 

brick,  237. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  352,  354,  868, 
3y2. 

County,  211,  225. 
Kewaskum,  elevations,  115. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  350.  356. 
Kennicott,  Robert,  96. 
King.  F.  H.,  8,  5;i,  55, 66,  93,  318. 
KJDgston,  Potsdam  sandstone,  264. 
Knapp,  Capt.,  89. 

Knight,  S.  Q.,  231 

Kmibs.  676. 

Knowledge,  Importance  of  Geological,  13. 


Knowlton,  462,  483,  530. 
Koahkonong,  elevations,  115. 

Lake,  138. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  300. 
Kossuth,  115. 


L. 


La  Grange,  816. 

Springs  in,  148. 

Drift,  211. 
Labradorite,  28. 
Lake,  Town  of,  115. 

Bear,  140. 

Bafis,  139. 

Bn)wn,  I4i\ 

Buffalo,  42:3. 

Cedar,  140. 

Camp,  1:39. 

Clear,  140. 

Como,  139. 

Delavan,  13J. 

Devils,  507. 

Elkhart,  140. 

Elizabeth,  1:39. 

Geneva,  1:J9.  141. 

Green,  139,  141. 

Holdens,  139. 

Horicon,  137. 

Koshkonong,  13S,  141. 

Lontf,  140. 

Maiy.  1:39. 

Michigan,  104,  137,  140. 

Muskego,  1:34. 

Oconomowoc  cluster,  140 

Pewaukee,  140. 

Pleasant,  139. 

Pigeon,  140. 

Poygan,  137. 

Puckawa,  138,  140. 

Round,  140. 

Rush,  138. 

SUver,  1:39,  140. 

Shawano,  139. 

Troy,  139. 

Turtle,  i:J9. 

Wilke,  140. 

Winnebago,  137,  140. 

Wind,  140. 

Oriffin  of,  1:37. 

Geological  relations  of,  137. 

Encroachment,  2:>n. 

Michigan  Valley,  104,  137. 
elevation  of,  1()4. 
system,  129,  1:52. 
Lake  Mills,  elevations,  116,  170. 

Springs,  148. 

Cranwirries,  186. 

Peat,  244. 
Lamartine,  154. 
La  Prairie,  116. 

Lapham,  Dr.  L  A.,  5,  44,  45,  71,  95,  106, 
l:W.  145,  156,  161,  231,  257,  400,  470, 
498,  619,  655. 

Report  of,  1873.  5. 

Report  of,  1874,  45. 
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Lapham,  Cbas.,  106. 

S.  G.,  3,  470. 
Lapham's  Peak,  213. 
Lathrop,  Rev.  S.  K.,  93. 
Latituoe  and  Longitude,  61. 
Lauuionite,  29. 
Lauren tian,  465. 
Ijaw  of  Survey,  5. 
La  Valle,  Potsdam  sandstone,  532. 
Lead,  Carbonate,  29. 

Ore,  statistics,  743. 

Recfion,  689. 
Lead  lieffion,  report  on,  643. 

Introductory  and  historical,  645. 

Elevations,  650. 

Topography,  652. 

Drainage,  652. 

Springs  and  wells,  658. 

Prairie  and  forest,  660. 

Mounds,  661. 

Soil  and  subsoil,  663. 

Peat,  664. 

Brick  day,  665. 

Glacial  drift,  665. 

Geological  formations,  668. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  668. 

Lower  Ma^esiau  limestone,  671. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  675. 

Trenton  (Blue  and  Buff)  limestone,  680. 

Galena  limestone,  68:3. 

Cincinnati  group,  685. 

The  Lead  Region,  689. 

Mining  terms  defined,  689. 

Mineralogy,  691, 

Present  condition  of  mines,  695. 

Beetown  district,  695,  744. 

Potosi  distiict,  699,  745. 

Fairplay  district,  701. 

Hazel  Green  district,  704. 

New  Diggings  district,  710,  746. 

ShuUsburg  district,  713,  747. 

Benton  district,  717. 

Platteville  district,  719,  744. 

Mifflin  district,  721. 

Centerville  district,  722. 

Highland  district,  723,  749. 

Linden  district,  726. 

Dodgeville,  730,  748. 

Mineral  Point  district,  733,  747. 

Calamine  district,  739. 

Wiota  district,  740. 

Monroe  district,  740. 

Copper  in  Lead  Region,  741. 

Statistics  of  zinc  ore,  742. 
of  lead  ore,  744. 

Concluding  remarks,  751. 
Leadbillite,  29. 
Lebanon,  317. 
Ledffe,  The,  318. 

Iiee(b),  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  547. 
Lemon  weir  river,  418. 
Lesser,  281. 
Lewiston,  444. 
Life.    Sf»e  Fossils. 
Lima,  116. 
Lime,  2S4,  305,  308,  341,  347,  880,  aS2, 

554. 


Limestone,  Mendota,  260, 535,  542. 

Lower  Magnesian,  268,  547,  671. 

Trenton,  290.  558,  680. 

Galena.  3a5,  562,  683. 

Niagara,  335,  686. 

Lower  Helderberg,  390i 

Hamilton,  395. 
Limonite,  28. 
Lincoln,  116. 
LindinaL  568. 

Linden  District,  mining,  726. 
Linear  topography,  612,  626. 
Linn,  116,^13. 
Lisbon.  259,  367. 
Lithographic  stone,  348. 
Lithoffraphv,  microsoopical,  637. 
liithological   characten,   given    under 

each  formation. 
Little  Green  Lake,  273. 
Little  river,  134. 

Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  Cincinnati  shales, 
314,319. 

Iron  ore  near,  334. 

Niagara  limestone,  344. 
Little  Snamico,  116. 
Lode,  690. 

Logan,  Sir  W.  E.,  81. 
Lodi,  586. 

elevation»,  442. 

Potsdam  sandstone  in,  544. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  547. 
Lomira,  135. 
Long  Lake,  140. 

Lower  Helderberg  limestone,  390. 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 

Eastern  Wisconsin,  268. 

Central  Wisconsin,  547. 

Lead  Region.  671. 
Lowell,  elevations,  116,  170. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 
Lowviile,  elevations,  443. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  547. 
Lncas  Point,  260. 
Lynden,  117,  22J3. 
Lyndon,  570. 
Lyons,  117. 


M. 

Macadamizing,  394. 

Mackford,  Lower  Magnesian  in,  272. 

Trenton  limestone  in.  301. 
Madison,  532,  533,  543,  604. 

Elevations,  437. 

Sandstone,  260,  535,  542. 
Magnesian  limestone.    (See  Limestone.) 

Lower,  in  Central  Wisconsin,  547. 
Eastern  Wisconsin,  268 
Lead  Region,  671. 
Magnetic  iron  sand,  2^^. 
Magnetite,  21,  222,  2;i9,  493.  .590. 
Magnolia,  elevations,  117,  169. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  2^>9. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  289. 
Malachite,  29,  694. 
Manganese,  28,  698. 
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Sfanftowoo,  elevations,  117. 

Artesian  welk,  150,  162. 

Brick.  2J)7. 

County,  906,  210,  211,  223,  225,  283. 
Manitowoc  Rapids,  117. 
Maple  Grove,  117. 
Maple  Valley.  117. 
Mapleworks,  565. 
Marathon  City,  490. 
Maps,  list,  report  of  1873,  44,  ^4. 

1874.  64. 
Marble,  847. 
Marcellon,  elevations,  444. 

Quartz-porphyry,  519. 
Marcasite,  28.  692. 
Marinette,  cranberries.  186. 

Galena  limestone  in,  313. 
Markesan.  217. 
Marion,  granite,  522. 
Mari,  239. 
Mareh,  £.  S.,  34. 
Marshes,  181,  240,  450. 
Marsh  Vegetation.  181. 
Marshfleld,  117,  223. 
Marouette  County,  578.  529.  511. 

Quartz-porphyry,  261,  520. 
Mary  Lake,  189. 
Mayville  Beds,  8:i5,  a%,  34.5,  384. 

Mines,  328,  329,  334. 
Manston,  539. 
McChesney,  J.  H.,  95. 
Medina,  elevations,  170,  439. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in.  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Melanterite,  29. 
Memee,  118.  213,  223. 
Menaceanite,  28. 
Menasha.  137. 

Elevations,  118. 

Brick,  2;«. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  802. 

Galena  limestone  in,  311. 
Mendota  limestone,  260,  535,  542. 
Menomonee,  elevations,  118. 

River,  182,  182. 

Lower  Mofpiesian  in,  284. 
Menomonee  Falls,  elevations,  118. 

Niagara  fossils,  372. 
Mequon,  118. 
Merrimac,  590. 

Elevations,  446. 

C^uartzite,  504. 
Memllon,  5.81. 
Merriman,  G.  L.,  8,  93. 
Merton,  118. 
Meteorology,  131. 
Metomen,  128. 

Elevations,  118, 170. 
Mica,  28. 

See  also  descriptions  of  Aiichaean  for- 
mations. 
Microscopic  Litholo/cy«  637 
Michicott,  118. 
Middleton.  603. 

Elevations,  437. 

Quartzite.  504. 
Mifflin  mining  district,  721. 


Milford,  118,  170. 

Milton,  118. 

Milwaukee,  elevations,  118.  119. 

River,  130. 

Artesian  wells,  151-164. 

Drift,  220,  222.  2'28. 

Lake  encroachment,  232. 

Brick,  237. 

Niagara  limestone,  365-372. 

Lower  Heldcrberg,  890. 

Cement  rock,  895-40.^. 
Minerals,  catalogue  of  127. 

of  Lead  Region,  691. 

Paragenesis  of,  691. 

in  St.  Peters,  679. 

in  Trenton,  68:3. 

Waters,  30-31, 88,  146. 

Springs,  146. 
Mineml  Point,  733, 747. 
Miner,  Cyrus.  166. 
Mitchell,  119,  213. 
Montello  Granite,  .521->523. 
Monroe  District,  740. 
Montrose,  cleva^ons,  434. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  .556. 

Trenton  limestone,  558. 
Montpelier,  119. 
Moraines,  199,  205-217,  630. 

Ground,  218. 
Moraine  Lakes,  139. 
Morrison,  119. 
Mosel,  119. 
Mosinee,  483,  484. 
Mounds,  Lead  Region,  661. 
Moundvllle,  Quartz-porphyi^-,  520,  523, 
Mount  Pleasant  119. 
Movements,  of  drift  agencies,  199,  229. 
Mt  Maria,  266. 
Mt.  Tom,  277. 
Mud  Cracks,  276,  319.  SAh. 
Mud  Creek,  Quarries,  390. 
Mukwonaf^o,  119. 
Mundig,  2». 
Munro,  J.,  7. 
Murrish,  J.,  71,  647. 
Muscalunf^e,  district.  695. 
Muskeji^o,  elevations,  119. 

Granite,  248. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  277,  279. 

Lake,  140. 
Musquito  Hill,  280. 

Mountain,  564. 


N. 

Narrows,  of  Baraboo  river,  lower,  513. 

of  Baralxx)  river,  upper,  515. 

of  Narrow  Creek.  577. 
Necedah,  quartzite,  52.8. 
NeiUsviile,  5:31.  5.50,  565. 
Neenah.  brick,  2:38. 

Trenton  limestone  near,  302. 

Galena  limestone  near,  311. 
Newark,  119,  120. 
Now  Berlin,  120. 
Newbury,  131. 
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Newbury,  Prof.  J.  S.,  81,  396. 

New  Caasel,  350. 

New  Denmark,  120. 

New  Diggings  district,  710,  746. 

New  HoUteiti,  120. 

New  London,  142,  280. 

New  Lisbon,  568. 

Newton,  120. 

Niii^ara  Limestone  in  eastern  Wis.,  335 

in  Lead  Region,  686. 
Niccolite,  28. 

Nip-and-Tuck  district,  695. 
Norway,  120. 


O. 

Oak  Creek,  120,121. 

Oak  Grove,  121. 

Oakfleld.  Artesian  Wells,  150. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  344,  346,  347. 
Oakland,  elevations,  121,  170. 

Cranberries,  186. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 
Observatory  Hill,  Quartz-porphyiy,  519. 
Ocononiowoc,  elevations,  ril. 

River,  136, 

Lakes,  140. 

Cranbemes,  186. 
O'Connor,  C,  151. 
Oconto  County,  Brook's  survey,  60. 

River,  132,  i:>3. 
Lower  Ma^esian  limestone  in,  271. 
Oconto  Falls,  281,  285. 
Oolitic  Structure,  269,  550. 
Openings,  definition,  H27,  690. 
Oregon,  elevations,  434. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone,  558. 
Ores,  679,  683. 
Organization,  6. 
OrthocUise,  28. 

See  also  descriptions  of  Archaean  rock. 
Organic  Remains,  see  Fossils. 
Orii^in,  of  Lakes,  138. 

of  Kettle  Range,  213. 

of  Kettles,  214. 
Osceola  121 
Oshkosh,  Artesian  Wells,  150,  151,  156. 

Bmldinc;  Stone,  :^. 

Galena  limestone,  310. 
Ottawa,  145,  316. 

Springs,  149. 

Cranwrries,  186. 

Drift,  211. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  342. 
Otter  Lake,  139. 
Otsego,  584. 

elevations,  443. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  547. 
Outa.|B:amie  County  — 

Potsdam  sandstone  in,  264. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  271. 
Owen,  Dr.  dTd.,  68. 95,  268,  410,  527-528, 

535,  502,  647. 
Oxygen  Compounds,  28. 
OzuuLee,  see  Port  Washington. 


P. 

Packwaukee,  546,  579. 
Paint  Works,  Blue  river,  722. 
Palmyra,  316. 

elevations,  121,  213. 

Artesian  well,  151,  161. 

drift,  209,  211. 

sprinffs,  31,  145, 147. 
PaleontoIoKy  (see  Fossils). 
Paris,  121. 

Part  I,  Annual  reports,  1. 
Part  II,  Eastern  Wisconsin,  91. 
Part  m,  Central  Wisconsin,  407. 
Part  iV.  Lead  region,  643. 
Passage  beds,  see  Transition. 
Peat,  29,  240,  664. 
Peninsula,  see  Green  Bay. 
Pentenwell  Rock.  572. 
Pensaukee,  elevations,  121,  122. 

Galena  limestone,  near,  313. 
Percival,  J.  G.,  68,  95,  250,  410,  504.  523. 

528,  542.  647. 
Peshtig^o,  river,  132,  134. 

Cranberries,  186. 

Potsdam  sandstone  on,  267. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  on,  283. 

Trenton  limestone  on,  303. 
Petroleum,  29. 
Pewaukee,  elevations,  122. 

lake,  140. 

strise,  glacial,  200. 

C^incinnati  shale,  317. 

beds  (Waukesha),  at,  346. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  358. 

lime,  381. 
Pecatonica  river,  655. 
Phlogopite,  28. 
Pierce,  elevations,  122. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  354. 
Pieeon  Lake,  140. 
Pike  River,  130. 
PUot  Knob,  576. 
Pine  Bluflf,  250,  520. 
Pine  Knob,  677. 
Pipeclay,  opening,  695. 
Pipeclay,  691. 
Pitts  Mill,  491. 

Platteville,  mining  district,  719,  744. 
Platte  River,  656. 
Platte  Mounds,  661,  686. 
Pleasant  I.«ake,  139. 
Pleasant  Prairie,  1*22. 
Pleasant  Springs,  600. 

elevations,  4^. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  548. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  568. 
Plover,  481. 
Plumbago,  27. 
PlymouUi,  568. 

elevations  (Sheboygan  county),  122. 

drift,  211. 
Pockets,  690. 
Polk,  122. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  677. 
Porphyry,  249,  250,  251,  519-521. 
Portage  County,  461,  529,  541,  563. 
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Port  Edward,  468. 

Port  Washington,  brick,  237. 

springs.  1&. 

drift.  223,  228. 

lime,  JWl. 
Ports  do  iMort8,  aSS. 
Porter,  122,  16:3. 
Portland,  elevations,  122. 

drift,  202,  214. 

quartzite,  252,  256. 

Trenton  lim38tone  in,  301. 
Post-Glacial  features,  98. 
**  Pots  and  Kettles,''  206. 
Potholes,  206. 

Potosi  district,  699,  745. 
Potash  Kettle  Range,  205. 
Pottery,  239. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  in  Eastern  Wiscon- 
sin, 257-267:  in  Central  Wisconsin, 
525;  in  Leaa  region,  668. 
Powers,  L.  N.,  469. 
Poygan,  Lake,  137. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  277. 

lime,  285. 
Prairies,  177,  184.  449,  660. 
Prairie  da  Sac,  591. 

eleyations,  445. 
Preble,  122,  V^H. 
Pre-glacial  features,  97. 
Prehnite.  29. 

Previous  publications,  95,  527,  647. 
Primrose,  elevations,  434. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  559. 
Puckawa  Lake,  138. 
Pyrite,  28, 692. 


Q. 

Quartz,  28. 

See  also  descriptions  of  ArchoBan  rocks. 
Qnartzite,  Portland  and  Waterloo,  252, 
256. 

Baraboo,  504,  519. 

Necedah,  523. 

Rib  HiU,  48.5. 
Quartz-Porphyry,  249,  251,  519, 521. 
Quaternary  formations,   Eostem  Wis- 
consin, 199. 

Central  Wisconsin,  608. 

Lead  Region,  665. 

E. 

Robbins,  Mr.,  land,  477. 
Kacine  county,  140. 

Artesian  wells,  151,  163. 

drift,  226. 

erosion,  2:51,  232,  2:34. 

brick,  2;n. 

limestone,  335,  360,  377,  384. 

lime,  ;J81,  382. 
Rainfall,  :34,  r28,  171. 
Randall,  elevations,  123,  213. 

Kettle  Range,  211. 
Randall,  Dr.,  531. 


Randolf,  583. 

elevations,  445. 

Lower  magnesian  limestone  in,  547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Range,  689. 
Rantoul,  123. 
Raplin,  365. 
Rattlesnake  Rock,  575. 
Raymond,  123. 
Reeonnoissance,  1875,  72. 
Red  Clay,  lower,  220,  221. 

upper,  225. 

modified,  225. 

soU,  193,  196. 
Reedsbur^,  elevations,  446. 

quartzite,  517. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  532, 541. 
Reefs,  ancient  coral,  369. 
Relations  of  streams  on  opposHe  sides  of 

Kettle  Range,  i:35. 
Report  of  1873,  5. 

of  1874,  45. 

of  1875,  67. 

on  Eastern  Wisconsin,  91. 

on  Central  Wisconsin,  407. 

on  LCiid  Region,  64J. 
Rhine,  elevations,  123,  223. 

drift,  211. 
Rib  Hill,  485,  489. 
Richfield,  123. 
Richmond,  cranberries,  186. 

drift,  206,  211. 
Richland,  355. 

Rio,  Potsdam  sandstone  in,  544. 
Ripon,  elevations,  123,  170. 

Lower  Magnesian,  274. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  :W1. 
Ripple  marks,  276,  319,  'Mb, 
Roches  moutonees,  614. 
RochemCris,  540,  572. 
Rochester,  12:3. 

town  of,  140,  143,  169. 
Rock,  elevations  in  town  of,  123,  169. 

St.  Petore  sandstone  in,  287,  2S8. 

Galena  limestone  in,  :30h. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  297. 
Rock  Lake,  140,  215. 
Rock  River  Valley,  102,  129,  199,  202, 
492,  217. 

systemf  129. 

east  branch,  135. 

water-power,  171. 
Rockland.  121. 
Rockvllle,  :356. 
Rocky  Rnn,  492. 
Romiuirer,  Dr.  C,  84,  96,  284,  313. 
Rosendale,  123. 
Roitnd  Lake,  140. 
Roxbnry,  elevations,  440. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  547. 
Rubicon  River,  136,  :m, 
Rudolph,  564. 
Ruffer,  £.,  171. 
Rush  Lake,  1:38,  275. 
Rushford,  Artesian  wells,  150,  159. 
Rnssel,  1'23. 
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Rutland,  elevations,  170,  434. 
TVenton  lioiestone  in,  558. 


s. 

Salem,  123. 

Sandstone,  calcareous,  337, 

Potsdam,  257,  525,  668. 

St.  Peters,  2S5,  555,  675. 
Sapronite,  29. 

Sank  Conntv,  579,  529,  532,  533,  534. 
Sank  City,  Lower  Magnesian,  548. 
Sankville,  elevations,  123. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  368,  378,  379. 
Scapollte,  28. 
Schleswig,  123. 
Scott,  585. 

elevations,  124,  444. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  547. 
Sconlar,  James,  832. 
Scoville,  S,  155. 
Heed-Ore,  329. 
Selenite,  319. 

Seneca,  quartz-porphyry,  520. 
Sevastopol,  124. 
Seven  Mile  Creek,  310. 
Shaw,  S.,  8,  93. 
Shawano,  Lake,  130. 

county,  red  clay,  22^1 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  271, 
280. 
Sheet,  definition,  670. 
Sheboygan,  elevations,  124. 

county,  140,  206,  209. 

Artesian  well,  151,  164. 

drift,  228. 

lime,  382. 

brick,  2:37. 

Niagara  Umestone,  378,  379. 
Shebojgan  Falls,  elevations,  124. 

Niagara  limestone,  378. 
Sherman,  124. 
Shields,  elevations,  124,  170. 

Trenton  limestone,  301. 
Shopiere,  299. 
Shot-ore,  329. 

Shnllsbnrg  District,  713,  747. 
Shumard,  Dr.  B.  F.,  596. 
Siderite.  29. 
Silicified  Fossils,  a51. 
Silurian,    Lower,    Eastern   Wisconsin, 
257. 

Central  Wisconsin,  525. 

Lead  region,  668. 

Upper  Silurian,  327. 
Silver  Lake,  139,  140. 
Silver,  27. 
Single's  Mill,  489. 
Sinks,  206,  214,  661. 
Sinsinawa,  661. 
Smithsonite,  29,  694. 
Soils,  Central  Wisconsin,  449,  451,  599. 

Eastern  Wisconsin,  188,  316. 
Origin,  188. 
Descriptions,  190. 
Prairie  loam,  191,  196,  198. 


Soils,  Eastern  Wisotmsin  —  coniintied. 
Lighter  mariy  clay,  192,  198. 
Heavier  marly  clay.  192,  198. 
Red  marly  clay,  191^,  196. 
Limestone  loam,  194,  198. 
Silicious  sandy,  195,  198. 
Calcareous  sajidy,  195.  19^. 
Humus,  195,  196,  198. 
AUuvial,  196, 
Magnesian  character  of,  197. 

Lead  region,  663. 
Somers,  124. 
Spar,  29. 

Specular  ore,  330. 
Sphalerite,  28,  692. 
Springs,  30,  ^,  658. 

Barnes,  147. 

Beloit  lodo- Magnesian,  146,  147. 

Bethesda,  32,  146,  147. 

Big  Spring,  145. 

CedarDur^,  148. 

Drueckers,  144. 

Dousman^B,  32,  145. 

East  Troy,  32. 

Eureka,  32. 

Fountain,  146,  147. 

Gihon,  146,  147. 

Hackett's,  32. 

Horeb,  146,  147. 

Hygeia,  146,  147. 

Lowe's,  32,  147. 

Mineral  Rock,  32,  147. 

Mitchell's  142. 

Nemahbin,  32,  147. 

Oakton,  32,  147. 

Richmonds,  32, 147. 

Siloam,  32,  147. 

Schwickhart,  32. 

Sheridan,  147. 

Stowe's  145. 

Telulah,  148. 

White  Rock,  146,  147. 

Chalybeate,  148. 

Sulphur,  148. 

Travertine,  148. 

Trout,  149. 
Spring  Frairie,  124. 
Spring  Valley,  124,  125,  169. 
Springdale,  5.59. 
Springfield,  603. 

Elevations,  438. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  547. 
Springvale,  elevations^  444. 

Lower  Magnesian  hmestone  in,  .>47. 
Star,  Hon.  W.,  284. 
Sterling,  W.  C,  328,  332. 
Steele,  Fres.  G.  M.,  172. 
StUes,  283. 
Stockbridge,  elevations,  125. 

Cindnnati  shales,  318. 

lion  ore,  3:33. 

Analysis  of  limestone,  338. 
St.  Peters  Sandstone,  eastern 
285. 

Central  Wisconsin,  555. 

Lead  region,  675. 
StriA,  200,201,  205, 625. 
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Strone,  Mosps,  6,  44,  46,  55,  64,  65,  66, 
71,  S3,  660,  597,  609,  610,  643. 

Party  of,  1873,  9. 

Party  of,  1874,  55. 
.Sturgeon  Bay,  204. 

EieTations,  125. 
Springs,  149. 

Crajiberries,  186. 

Nia«rara  limestone,  ^46,  348,  352,  354, 
368,  372. 

Terraces,  228. 
Starin,  F.  J.,  106. 
Statistics,  of  zinc  ore,  742. 

of  lead  ore,  74:3. 
Stevens,  W.  C,  93. 
Stevens  Point,  480,  530,  546,  564. 
Strikes,  464. 

StratiKraphical  Arrangement,  See  un- 
der tne  several  formations. 
Sngar  Creek,  elevations,  125. 
Stream,  129,  136. 

Cranberries,  186. 

Peat,  243. 
Sulphides,  28. 
Sulphur,  27,  692. 
Summits,  etc.,  24. 

Elevations,  125. 

Cranberries,  186. 

Peat,  245. 
Sumpter,  590. 

Elevations,  446. 

Quartzite,  504,  518. 
Sumner,  125,  170. 
Sun  Prairie,  601. 

Elevations,  439. 
St.  Peters  Sandstone,  556. 
Swallow,  G.  C,  51. 
Sweet,  E.  T.,  7,  49,  72,  2:35,  332, 412, 470, 

673,  680,  681,  689. 
Swezey,  G.  D.,  52,  93,  106. 
Swither,  definition,  690. 

T. 

Talc,  29. 

Taycheedah,  elevations,  125,  223. 

Springs,  149. 

Artesian  wells,  150,  154. 

Cincinnati  shale,  318. 

Niagara  limestone,  :339,  340. 
Taylor,  Gov.  W.  R.,  71. 
Tetrahedrite,  20. 
Terraces,  228. 
Theresa,  springs,  149, 

Drift,  215. 

Rock  liver,  135. 
Thiehi,  H.  F.,  146. 
Thickness,  Potsdam.  257,  460.  52«. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  271,  460, 
514,  551. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  460,  555. 

Trenton  limestone,  291,  460,  681. 

(ralena  limestone,  :i07, 685. 

Cincinnati  shale,  315. 

Clinton  iron  ore,  3:30,  3:J3,  334. 

Mayville  bods,  3:38. 

Byion  beds,  846. 


Tliickness  —  continued. 

Lower  coral  beds,  351. 

Upper  coral  beds,  353. 
Timber,  175, 450,  660. 
Tiflf,  29. 
Tiles,  229. 
Till,  19^217. 
Toay,  James,  741. 
Topographical  characters. 

Potsdam,  533. 

Lower  Ma^esian  limestone,  548 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  556. 

Trenton  limestone,  559. 
Topographical  maps,  647. 

Survey,  16. 
Topography. 

Eastern  Wisconsin,  of,  97-127. 

Central  Wisconsin,  of,  413-447,  453. 

Lead  region,  of,  643-652. 
Tourmaline,  29. 

Trains  of  bowlders,  202,  252,  253. 
Transition  beds,  298,  297,  287,  348,  542. 
Travertine,  144, 148,  318. 
Trenton,  elevations,  125. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 
Trenton  limestone. 

Eastern  Wisconsin,  290,  305. 

Central  Wisconsin,  558, 

Lead  re^on,  680. 
Troy,  elevations,  125,  445. 

LAkes  139 
Troughs, 'firlacial,  130, 131.  189,  201. 
Trout  springs,  149. 
Turtle,  elevations,  125. 

Creek,  136. 

Luke,  139. 

Trenton  limestone,  299. 

Galena  limestone,  308. 
Twin  river,  east,  1:32. 
Two  Rivers,  elevations,  125. 

river,  132. 


u. 

Unconformability.  391,  462. 
Union,  elevations,  125,  126,  169. 

Trenton  limestone,  301. 
Utica,  elevations,  125. 


V. 

Value,  see  economic  considerations. 
Vannxem,  80. 

Vegetation,  native,  of  Central  Wisconsin, 
176-187. 

of  Central  Wisconsin,  449. 

of  Lead  region,  660. 
Vein,  defined,  690. 
Vernon,  elevations,  126. 
Verona,  elevations,  4:35. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 

of  Lead  re^on,  660. 
Vienna,  elevation,  448. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  547. 

St.  Peten  sandstone,  556. 
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w. 

Wad  28 

Walworth  county,  126, 131, 136, 139, 206, 
211,  342. 

town  of,  212,  213.  .... 

springs  in,  149. 
Warren,  Gen.  G.  K.,  26, 421,  585. 
Waring,  Geo.  W.,  160. 
Washburn,  Gov,  C.  C,  6,  71. 
Washington  founty,  126,136,  140,  206. 
Wash  Dirt,  691. 
Wasley  Range,  742. 
W^ater,  28. 
Water  power,  141,  170. 

of  Rock  river,  171, 

of  Fox  river,  172. 

of  Milwaukee  river,  174. 

of  Shel)oygan  river,  174. 

of  Manitowoc  river,  174. 

of  Wolf,  Oconto  and  Peahtigo  rivers, 
173,  176. 
Water  supply,  141. 
Water  lime.    See  Hydraulic  lime. 
Waterford,  126. 
Waterloo,  elevations,  126,  170. 

brick  at,  2:38. 

quartisite,  252-256. 

Lower  magnesian  limestone  at,  271. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  290. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  JJOl. 
Watertown,  elevations,  126. 

Artesian  wells,  150,  151,  160. 

brick,  238. 

lime,  308. 

Galena  Uraestone  near,  309. 
Watershed,  1*28. 
Waubakee,  limestone  near,  392. 
Waukesha,  county,  140, 206,211,316, 342. 

elevations  in  town  of,  126. 

springs,  144. 

limestone,  3:35,  357-360,  384. 

Ume,  382. 

fossils  at,  372. 
Wanpiin,  elevations,  126. 

building  stone,  ^308. 

Galena  limestone  at,  310. 
Wausau,  486,  488. 

Waushara  county,  529,  5a3,  541,  578. 
Wautonia,  546. 
Wauwatosa,  elevations,  126,  127. 

Niagara  limestone  at,  365,  J368,  372. 
Wayne,  elevations,  127. 

Rock  river  in,  135. 
Wemerite,  28. 
Wells,  Artesian.  149. 

in  Lead  Region,  658. 
West  Beud,  131. 

Elevations  in,  127. 
Westfleld,  elevations,  446. 

Quartzite,  504,  517.  ^ 

P()t{?(iam  sandstone,  5:32. 
Westford,  elevations,  127,  170. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  304. 
West  Point,  586. 

Elevations,  446. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 


Westport,  602. 

Elevations,  4^39. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  547,  555. 
Wheatland,  elevations,  127. 
Whitfield,  Prof.  R.  P.,  93,  262,  263,  358, 

5:37,  554,  561,  585,  594. 
Whiteflsh  Bay,  399. 
WTiite  river,  128,  129,  136,  203. 
Whitewater,  206. 

Elevations,  127,  213. 

Springs  near,  148, 149. 

Artesian  wells,  150, 162. 

Drift  at,  209,  211. 

Brick  tiles  and  pottery,  239. 

Peat  in,  242. 

Lime,  308. 

Galena  limestone  in,  309. 
Whitney,  Piof.  J.  D.,  57, 68,  69,  528,  559, 

560,  609,  622,  647,  667. 
Whitney's  Rapids,  466. 
Whitney's  BluiT,  319,  344. 
Whitemore,  D.  J.,  86,  400. 
Whittlesey,  Col.C,  69,  95,  206,  211,  6:n. 
Wiarht,  Dr.  0.  W.,  67. 
WiUianistown,  331,  340. 
Wilson,  .1.,  Jr.,  maps  of,  13. 
Wilson,  J.  fl.,  103, 171. 
Wild's  well,  15:3 
Wilke  Lake,  140. 
Winchell,  Prof.  A.,  504,  596. 
Winchell,  Prof,  N,  H.,  96,  204,  288. 
Wind  Lake,  000. 
Windsor,  elevations,  440. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 
Winfleld,  447,  593,  597. 
Winkler,  C,  35. 
Winnebago  county. 

Potsdcim  sandstone  in,  264, 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  271,  277. 
Winneconne,  275. 
Wiota  mining  district,  740. 
Wonewoc,  5§8. 
WcKKl,  Paul  B.,  106. 
Wood,  J.  W.,  595. 
Wood  county,  563,  461,  529,  541. 
Woodland,  532. 
Woodville,  127. 
Woodward,  S.  S.,  160. 
Wooster,  T.  C,  8,  52,  93, 100. 
Worrall.  Col.  Job.,  103,  172. 
Worthcn,  A.,  82. 

Wright,  (nias.  E.,  72,  73,  76,  520,  637. 
Wright,  N,  D.,  8,  93. 
Wrightstown,  127. 
Wyocena,  443. 

T. 

Yellow  River  VaUey,  490. 
York,  elevations,  441. 

Lower  Magnesian  limeBtone,  547. 
Yorkville,  127. 

z. 

Zinc,  carbonate,  29,  683. 
bloom,  29. 
ore,  statistics,  742. 
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